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THE  FUTURE    OF   PRESBYTKRIANISM  IN  TIIK 
UNITED  STATES. 

BY  TUE   BBV.    CHARLRS   A.    BRIOOS,    D,    D. 


pRESBTTERUNissc  in  the  United  States  of  America  derived 
italife  and  ita  principles  from  the  Presbyterian  charches  of  Great 
Britain,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Walea  each  contributed 
important  factors.  The  home  of  Preiibyterianiam  is  Scotland, 
where  the  national  church  has  been  Presbyterian,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  decades,  since  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
Pre«byterianigm  in  Ulster  was  of  Scottish  origin,  bat  it  soon 
mnmed  a  provincial  type  which  it  has  retained  with  groat 
tenacity  and  which  the  Ulster  contingent  in  America  has 
maintained  as  if  it  were  the  gennine  original  Presbyterian  ism* 
English  Presbyterianism  had  an  independent  origin  through 
Cartwright,  Travers  and  their  associates  in  the  Puritan  struggle 
within  the  Church  of  England.  The  English  type  of  Presby- 
tariaoism  inflnenced  WaleSj  Dublin  and  the  south  oE  Ireland. 

Presbyterianism  derived  its  name  from  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  discipline  which  it  advocated  over  against  Prelacy  on  the  one 
hand  and  Independency  on  the  other.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
doctrinal  differences  did  not  emerge,  for  the  Presbyterians  were 
no  more  rigid  CaUiuists  than  were  the  Prelatists  and  the  Inde- 
pendents. In  the  seventeenth  century  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Prelatioal  party  became  Arminian.  but  Calvinism  always  re- 
mained a  patent  factor  in  the  Church  of  England,  entrenched  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  Independents  in  the  seventeenth 
aod  eighteenth  centuries  were  more  rigid  Calvinists  than  the 
PmbyterianB.  The  conflicts  of  Presbyterianism  with  its  foes  and 
the  internal  conflicts  of  Presbyterianism  itself  in  Scotland  have 
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been  chiefly  occlesiasticah  Few  doctrinal  couflicta  have  taken 
place  in  Scotland,  and  theae  have  nerer  wrought  division*  All 
of  the  diriaions  in  Scottish  Presbyterianism  have  resulted  from 
differences  in  opinion  on  ecclesiastical  qaestions,  Presbjterian- 
ism  in  England  gradnallj  wasted  away.  Under  the  policy  of 
comprehension,  which  was  maintained  by  many  of  the  Engliah 
bishops  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  centary  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  large  nnmbera  of  Presby- 
terians returned  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  subscription 
controversy  still  further  weakened  them.  They  maiotained  Puri- 
tan liberty  and  refused  subscriptioQ,  But  this  gave  the  more 
radical  type  of  Presbyterianism  such  an  advantage  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  whole  English  Preabyterian  body  became  Uni- 
tarian»  so  that  in  England  Presbyterianism  and  Unitarianism  are 
synouyraons  terms.  In  Ireland  the  Anglo-Irish  and  the  Scoto- 
Irish  types  came  into  conflict  in  the  subscription  controversy  ftnd 
Presbyterianism  was  divided.  As  a  resultant  of  the  subscription 
controversy  English  Presbyterianism  became  too  broad  and  Scoto- 
Irish  Presbyterianism  too  narrow. 

Presbyterianism  in  America  resulted  from  a  mingling  of  all 
the  British  types,  with  the  addition  of  elements  from  the  Re- 
formed charches  of  France  and  Switzerland*  and  a  numerous 
body  of  New  England  Congregational ists  who,  on  migrating  to 
the  Middle  colonies,  became  Presbyterians  in  accordance  with  a 
policy  of  non-intrusion,  agreed  up(jn  by  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  at  that  time.  Presbyterianism  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1706  by  Francis  Makemie,  John 
Hampton  and  Samuel  Davis,  Irishmen  :  George  McNish,  a 
Scotchman,  and  Jedediah  Andrew,  John  Wilson,  and  Nathaniel 
Taylor,  New  England  Paritans.  In  ten  years  they  increased  to 
eight  Scotchmen,  seven  IriahmeUp  three  Welshmen,  and  seven  New 
Englanders. 

The  two  great  types  of  Presbyterianism  came  into  conflict 
upon  the  question  of  subscription  in  1728,  John  Thomson,  an 
tristerman,  introduced  an  overture  in  favor  of  strict  subscription 
to  the  Westminster  standards.  This  was  opposed  by  New  Eng- 
landers.  But  a  compromise  was  effected  by  the  genius  of  Jona- 
than Dickinson,  who  devised  a  plan  of  subscription  to  '*all  the 
easential  and  necessary  articles  **  of  the  Westminster  standards  ; 
end  to  the  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  as  '"  agreeable 
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in  Bnbetanoe  to  the  Word  of  God/*  to  be  observed  **  as  near  as 
cirotimstaneea  will  allow  and  Christian  prudence  direct/' 

This  faDdamental  agreement  in  the  act  of  adoption  of  the 
Westminster  system  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Charch  and  is  the  pivot  of  its  history. 
The  strict  sobficriptionists  were  not  satisfied.  They  agitated  in 
several  of  the  presbyteries  for  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
Adopting  Act  At  last  they  accomplished  their  purpose  in  1741, 
by  taking  advantage  of  an  accidental  majority,  which  they  ob- 
tained by  the  absence  of  an  nnusaal  number  of  ministers,  espec- 
ially from  the  large  Presbytery  of  New  York*  A  synod  of  forty- 
seven  ministers  was  broken  up  by  a  majority  of  two  in  a  total 
vote  of  twenty-two,  and  twelve  ministers  succeeded  in  casting  out 
eleven.  After  several  years  of  earnest  effort  for  harmony  the 
Prts«bytery  of  Now  York  united  with  those  who  had  been  cast 
out  And  organized  the  Synod  of  New  York,  which  became  known 
aa  the  New  Side  over  against  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia*  which 
was  called  the  Old  Side.  On  the  New  Side  were  liberal  subscrip- 
tion, considerate  discipline,  vital  piety  and  aggressive  evangeliza- 
tion ;  on  the  Old  Side  were  strict  discipline,  ecclesiastical 
domination,  conformity  to  rigid  types  of  doctrine  and  traditional 
methods  of  work.  The  Presbyterian  Church  at  that  time  was 
^ut  to  unite  with  the  Reformed  churches  from  Holland  and 
ermany,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  mother  synod. 
iut  John  Thomson  and  his  eleven  associates  frustrated  a  union 
which  might  have  been  of  immense  advantage  to  American 
(christian ity,  and  wrought  an  unhappy  division  which  disorgan- 
ized for  some  years  the  work  of  evangelization  on  the  frontiers 
and  among  the  American  Indians. 

During  the  period  of  separation  the  Old  Side  did  not  prosper  ; 
they  gained  only  four  ministers,  while  the  New  Side  grew  from 
20  to  72  ministers.  The  rennion  in  1758  was  accomplished  by 
falling  back  on  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729.  It  was  agreed  that 
iho  iynod  should  determine  only  such  things  as  were  "  indispen- 
iable  in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  government ;"  and  subscript 
tioo  was  limited  to  the  '*  system  of  Christian  doctrine  "  of  the 
Westminster  standards.  The  Presbyterian  Church  thrived  from 
1758  until  1788  when  the  General  Assembly  was  organized,  the 
Wotlminster  symbols  revised,  and  the  constitution  adopted. 
Terms  of  subscription  were  framed  which,  in  accordance  with 
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the  Adopting  Act  of  1729  and  the  Terms  of  Union  of  1758.  lim- 
ited subscription  to  the  '*  system  of  doctrine/* 

Besides  this  main  stock  of  Presbyterians,  the  several  non- 
conforming Presbyterian  bodies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  estab- 
lishcd  colonies  in  the  United  States  which,  after  many  sabdiTi- 
sions  and  reconstructions,  resulted  in  several  branches  of  Heformed 
Presbyterians  and  United  Presbyterians* 

In  1810,  by  an  act  of  intolerance  and  wrong  to  a  little  body  of 
pious  evangelists,  the  Presbyteriao  Church  provoked  a  schism  of 
several  ministers  who  organized  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Churoh,  which  has  grown  during  the  century,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  into  a  great  Presbyterian  organization  with  a  General 
Assembly  and  many  subordinate  synods  and  presbyteries. 

Doctrinal  controversies  sprang  up  early  in  the  ceutnry  io  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch,  respecting  the  extent  of  the  Atonement 
and  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and  of  Chris t*3  righteousness  ; 
and  a  New  iSchool  party  wa.H  formed  over  against  an  Old  School 
party.  These  parties  were  simply  the  renewal  of  the  Old  and  New 
sides  of  the  previous  century,  and  indeed  of  the  English  and 
Ulster  types  of  Preabyterianismj  under  new  circumstancea  and 
with  regard  to  new  questions.  Albert  Barnes  and  Lyman  Beecher 
were  tried  for  heresy,  and  although  ultimately  acquitted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  yet  the  Old  School  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
verdicts  and  in  1837  "  finding  themselves  for  a  second  time  only 
within  seven  years  in  the  majority,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  exscind  simply  by  an  act  of  power,  irrespective  of  constitu- 
tional limitation,"  four  synods  with  all  their  churches  and  min- 
isters. The  aggrieved  New  School  held  a  convention  at  Auburn 
in  August,  1837,  and  at  the  Assembly  of  1838  demanded  the 
enrollment  of  the  representatives  of  the  four  exscinded  synods. 
When  this  was  refused  two  Assemblies  were  organized,  the  Old 
School  and  the  New  School.  These  continued  apart  until  1870* 
During  the  War  of  the  Hebellion  each  school  threw  oft  the  South- 
ern synods.  These  organized  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  still  continues  its  independent  life.  The  Old  School  and 
New  School  Assemblies  united  in  1870  on  the  basis  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1788  with  an  understanding  of  mutual  respect  and 
toleration  to  both  sides  on  all  matters  which  had  been  in  conten- 
tion. This  reunion  did  not  remove  differences  in  spirit,  in  doc- 
trine, or  in  ecclesiastical  principles.     The  two  parties  were  united 
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in  one  comprehenBiye  charch  instead  of  remaining  apart  in  differ- 
ent organ  izations. 

There  waa  an  era  of  peace  and  good  will  which  lasted  abont  a 
daoade^  when  strife  again  broke  out  between  the  same  old  parties. 
Tha  aggressire  miuority  again  strove  to  impose  their  provincial 
theology  and  their  ecclesiastical  domination  upon  the  whole 
Church,  Several  trials  for  heresy  and  for  irregularity  were  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  which  were  not  regarded  as 
atdficiently  important  to  rally  the  parties  in  battle  array.  The 
Swing  case  in  Chicago,  the  McOune  case  in  Cincinnati,  and  other 
lemer  cases  in  New  Jersey^  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  were  re- 
garded by  the  New  School  as  breaches  of  faith  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Old  School ;  but  they  were  patiently  endured  in  the  hope  that 
better  feelings  and  actions  would  ultimately  prevail.  A  greater 
peril  came  when  the  united  Review,  after  the  death  of  Henry  B. 
Smith,  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  not  sensitive  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  sitnation,  bat  the  misunderstanding  was 
nrmoved  by  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyter iatt  Review  in 
which  all  the  theological  seminaries  were  proportionately  repre- 
•eilted*  It  was  evident  that  the  reactionary  party  were  becoming 
more  and  more  aggressive,  and  it  needed  only  the  emergence  of 
aome  grest  questions  to  rally  them  to  a  new  act  of  ecclesiastical 
domination.  In  the  meanwhile  the  liberal  party  became  more 
ft&d  more  discouraged,  and  large  numbers  of  ministers  and  lay- 
aought  refuge  especially  in  Congregational  and  Episcopal 
chorches,  and  the  conservative  party  became  constantly  more 
ambitious  as  it  captured  one  after  another  of  the  strong  pulpits 
of  the  New  School  party,  and  secured  the  control  of  al^  the 
Preibyierian  newspapers,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  New 
TQfk  Evnntjelisi, 

The  rtevibion  movement,  which  burst  forth  from  the  people 
without  any  ecclesiastical  leadership,  took  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  surprise  and  threw  the  conservative  party  into  a 
panic*  It  waa  the  last  straw  which  broke  the  back  of  the  com- 
bination of  interests  in  the  Presbyterian  Review  and  brought 
aboat  its  dissolution.  The  conservatives  rallied  about  a  new 
BevieWf  and  then  by  shrewd  management  at  Saratoga  in  1890 
gpinad  control  of  the  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  Con- 
tmioti.  They  then  recommended  such  minor  and  trivial  revi- 
ai  tailed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  revisionists.     Ac- 
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cordingly  liberals  and  conservatives  united  in  defeating  the 
proposed  revisions,  and  the  Revision  movement  came  to  a  halt 
in  the  last  General  Assembly  at  Washington.  The  revisionists 
were  divided  into  two  bands ;  the  one  seeking  relief  by  amendment 
of  the  Confession^  the  other  bj  a  new  and  simple  creed.  The 
latter  were  called  by  the  reactionaries  radical  revisionists.  The 
two  bands  of  revisionists  worked  together  until  the  Assembly  at 
Saratoga,  There  the  conservatives  succeeded  in  dividing  them 
with  the  aim  of  destroying  them  in  detail.  The  dissatisfaction 
with  the  revision  offered  by  the  compromisers  greatly  increased 
the  numbers  of  those  who  desire  a  new  creed ;  so  that  the  Re* 
vision  movement  has  now  passed  over  into  a  movement  for  a  new 
creed.  But  this  movement  was  not  strong  enough  to  gain  rec- 
ognition from  the  ultra-coQservatives^  who  held  the  General 
Aasembly  at  Washington  entirely  in  their  power.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  movement  for  a  new  creed  will  increase  in 
impetus  until  in  1894  or  1895  the  ultra-conservatives  will  be 
forced  to  yield  to  it,  and  there  will  he  another  effort  made  by 
ecclesiastical  politicians  to  stoop  to  conquer.  They  will  prob- 
ably go  so  far  in  the  movement  as  to  gain  the  control  of  it;  and 
then  so  direct  it  as  to  render  it  inoperative  and  unsuccessfuL 
They  will  probably  succeed  in  these  tactics,  as  they  have  just  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  Revision  movement*  Then  will  come 
movement  which  the  ecclesiastics  will  be  unable  to  control — 
strong,  irresistible  demand  of  a  deceived  and  oft-betrayed  minis- 
try and  people,  for  such  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  subscription 
as  will  make  it  evident  to  all  the  world  that  a  man  of  the  most 
scrupulous  conscience  may  adhere  to  the  Westminster  symbols  as 
the  hiatoric  monuments  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  without 
risking  his  manhood  under  the  ecclesiastical  domination  of  an 
ultra- conservative  faction  which  may  think  that  it  can  dominate 
the  faith  of  the  Ohurch,  or  force  from  the  Church  of  their 
fathers  by  accidental  and  worked  up  majorities  ministers  more 
truly  orthodox  than  themselves. 

The  attention  of  the  ministry  and  people  of  the  Presbyteria 
Church  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  movement  in  behalf  of 
new  creed  by  a  band  of  ecclesiastics  who  have  thrown  them  into 
a  panic  about  the  Bible  because  of  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  on  the  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  delivered 
January    20»   1891.     That  address*  as  is  well  known^  did  not 
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promalgmte  new  and  strange  doctrines*  The  doctrines  stated  in 
that  address  are  bat  the  sammarj  statements  of  the  doctrines 
wbich  ProXeBBOr  Briggs  had  been  teaching  for  many  years,  and 
which  had  been  before  the  pablic  for  several  years  in  his  several 
printed  books,  such  as  Biblical  Study,  American  Presbyterian- 
iMm^  Measianu:  Prophecy,  Whither;  and  in  numerous  articles  in 
the  Fregiyterian  Jleview,  which  were  condoned  by  the  Presby- 
Icrian  Church,  even  if  they  were  regarded  as  erroneous,  during 
all  that  time  in  which  Professor  Briggs  was  joint  editor  of  that 
Bmew  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  and  Dr,  F.  L.  Patton.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Inaugural  Address  as  such  which  could  hare 
excited  such  a  panic,  if  it  had  not  been  so  misinterpreted  and 
misquoLed  by  partisan  PreabyteriaQ  newspapers,  and  by  reac- 
tionary ecclesiastics  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  and  people^  especially  in  the  outlying  districts  and  in 
the  more  remote  regions  of  the  country* 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Inaugural  Address  and  the  other 
writings  mentioned  raise  many  important  theological  questions 
which  seem  new,  startling  and  dangerous  to  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  traditional  theology,  and  who  have  not  kept  in 
touch  with  the  modem  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  Church 
Uigtory.  But  to  those  who  know  the  currents  of  theological 
tbo<ught  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  seems 
sarprising  that  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  should  have  been 
thrown  into  a  panic  by  such  an  address.  The  pauic  has  accom- 
plkhed  the  purpose  of  those  who  exciteti  it,  and  Professor  Briggs 
haa  been  suspended  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry  for  teaching 
doctrines  which  "strike  at  the  vitals  of  religion/^  These  doc- 
Iriiies  are  the  following:  (1)  The  Bible,  tho  Church  and  the 
Beaaon  are  historically  three  great  fountiiins  of  divine  authority ; 
{2}  There  may  hare  been  errors  in  the  original  antographs  of 
Uoly  Scripture ;  (3)  Moees  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch,  ami 
Inaiah  did  not  write  half  the  book  which  bears  bis  name ;  (4) 
There  is  progressive  sanctification  in  the  middle  sttite  between 
il«ath  and  the  resurrection.  Those  doctrines  are  beyond  the  range 
of  those  defined  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  are  extra-confes- 
■ional,  aud  within  the  area  of  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  tho  Church,  And  yet  the  General  Assembly  at  Wash- 
ington by  a  great  majority  declared  thorn  to  be  errors  which 
"  sirike  at  the  vitals  of  religion,*'  and  for  holding  and  teaching 
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them  Professor  Brigga  was  saapended  from  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry. 

If  the  General  Assembly  had  the  power  to  determine  the  faith 
of  the  Presbyter lan  Church  by  such  a  decision  it  would  put  all 
liberal  Presbyterians  in  a  serious  sitnationt  in  which  they  would 
either  be  obliged  to  submit  to  these  decisions  or  else  to  retire 
from  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  But  a  General  Assembly  has 
no  such  power.  It  cannot  determine  the  faith  of  the  Church 
either  by  deliverance  of  opinion  or  by  judicial  condemnation  of  a 
minister.  The  constitution  prescribes  the  way  in  which  the  faith 
of  the  Church  may  be  determined,  namely,  by  tbe  agreement  of 
two- thirds  of  the  presbyteries  to  a  statement  of  doctrine  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  General  Assembly,  Therefore  the  only 
effect  of  the  suspension  of  Professor  Briggs,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed, is  that  his  dixitrines  are  declared  to  be  hurtful  errors  by 
the  majority  of  the  last  Assembly*  But  the  minority  of  that 
Aasemblyj  who  have  declared  that  his  doctrines  are  not  hurtful 
errors,  have  a  legal  right  to  hold  those  opinions,  and  to  contend 
for  them  until  they  are  declared  to  be  hurtful  erroi*8  by  amend- 
ments of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

Furthermore,  the  minority  contend  that  the  Assembly  at 
Washington  waaguilty  of  usurpation  of  power  and  of  ecclesiastical 
domination  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  act  of  John 
Thomson  and  his  eleven  aasociatea  in  1741,  and  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1837.  For  the  General  Assembly  violated  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  and  all  the  precedents  of  Presbyterian 
practice  in  these  three  respects  :  (I  )  It  recognized  the  right  of  a 
public  prosecutor  to  appeal  against  a  verdict  of  acquittal;  (H.) 
It  recognized  that  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  was  independent  of  the  Presbytery  which  appointed 
it  ;  (3.)  It  usurped  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York  by  assuming  jurisdiction  of  a  case  which  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  not  yet  determined 
by  that  synod.  These  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  Assembly  at 
Washington  have  not  yet  been  recognized  by  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  and  until  the  synod  has  yielded  its  jurisdiction  and  offi- 
cially given  its  consent  to  these  actions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  minority  of  the  Assembly  are  legally  justified  in  declining  to 
submit  to  them. 

A  General  Assembly  is  not  a  permanent  body.    It  has  no  con- 
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tiQOoas  life.  It  ia  com  posed  of  repre&entativea  of  the  presby- 
teriea  who  meet  together  for  a  few  days  and  theti  dissolve  fore>er. 
One,  two  or  three  General  Assembliea  in  successioo  may  usurp 
power,  may  do  gra?e  injastice^  may  make  breaches  ia  the  eousti* 
tution  of  the  Church.  But  all  these  wrongs  may  be  righted  by 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth,  or  any  subsequent  Assembly.  There  are  niimer- 
OQSftzamples  of  such  things  in  the  history  of  Presbyterianism. 
The  minority  of  the  last  Assembly  and  those  who  agree  with  them 
throQghoot  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  therefore  juetified  in 
the  continuation  of  the  struggle  for  liberty,  for  truth,  aud  for 
right. 

The  majority  of  Totes  in  favor  of  the  snspension  was  very 
great.  But  if  the  votes  are  weighed  as  well  as  counted  the  dis* 
parity  will  not  be  regarded  as  serious.  The  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly  gives  the  small  presbyteries  in  the 
country  districts  and  on  the  frontiers  a  vastly  greater  power 
thmsi  tiiey  are  entitled  to  by  their  numbers  or  influence,  while 
be  itrong  presbyteries  in  our  large  cities  and  in  the  great  com- 
lunities  are  put  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  The  General  As* 
aomblies  as  they  are  now  constituted  represon  t  the  least  intolli- 
gent  portion  of  the  Church,  aud  not  infrequently  a  majority  in 
the  Assembly  really  represents  a  minority  of  the  ministers  and 
people  in  the  denomination.  A  majority  of  a  General  Assembly 
ii  not  taken  seriously  by  intelligent  Presbyterians. 

The  only  danger  of  another  disruption  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  present  is  in  such  an  assumption  of  power  on  the  part 
of  another  Assembly  as  would  by  an  act  of  violence  exclude  at  a 
blow  Urge  numbers  of  ministers  and  people  from  the  Presby- 
teriu  Chorch.  Such  action  is  improbable.  It  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  series  of  heresy  trials  for  several  years  until  the 
ultra-conservatives  exhaust  themselves  and  tire  the  patience  of 
the  Church,  when  there  will  be  a  reaction  so  strong,  so  sweeping, 
m  irreeistible  in  its  demands  for  breadth  of  thought,  liberty  of 
•eholarship,  intelligent  appropriation  of  the  wealth  of  modern 
ecience  and  the  efficiency  of  modern  methods  of  work,  that  the 
reactionaries  will  he  swept  all  at  once  and  forever  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  onset  of  modem  scholarship  and  of  scientiJic  methods 
of  atndy  and  of  work  is  as  steady  and  sweeping  as  the  march  of  a 
glacier.  It  grinds  to  powder  everything  that  obstructs  its 
path.    The  Presbyterian  Church  will  probably  not  be  seriously 
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iDJored  by  it ;  but  the  nltra-coBgervative  party  in  the    Presby- 
terian Chorch  will  be  crushed  by  it  in  due  time. 

All  American  churches  are  in  the  stream  of  that  tendency 
which  is  rushing  on  towards  the  unity  of  Christ*s  GharcL  The 
hedges  which  separate  the  denominations  are  traditiomil  theories 
and  practices ;  but  they  are  no  longer  realities  to  thinking  and 
working  men  and  women.  The  liberals  of  every  denomination 
of  Christiana  are  more  in  accord  with  on©  another  than  they  are 
with  the  conservatives  in  their  own  denominations.  The  problem 
in  the  near  future  is  this :  Can  the  liberals  remain  in  comfort 
in  their  several  denominations  and  so  become  the  bridges  of 
Church  Unity  ;  or  will  they  be  forced  to  unite  in  a  comprehensive 
frame  of  Church  Unity  outside  the  existing  denominations ;  or 
will  they  rally  around  the  more  liberal  communions  ?  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  liberals  at  the  present  time  are 
quite  comfortable  as  Episcopalians  and  as  Cougregationalists,  and 
not  altogether  uncomfortable  as  Baptists  and  as  Methodists,  and 
that  there  is  no  other  denomination  in  which  they  are  so  uncom- 
fortable as  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  It  is  possible  that 
they  may,  after  a  year  or  more  of  battle  for  liberty,  be  com* 
pelled  to  retire  from  the  existing  Presbyterian  Church  and  aban- 
don it  to  a  traditional,  unseholarly  and  fossilized  majority  ; 
and  then  organize  a  liberal  Presbyterian  Church  as  has  been  done 
twice  before  in  this  country.  But  this  is  not  probable  at  the 
present  time.  The  liberals  will  still  continue  to  make  themselves 
aa  comfortable  as  possible  during  the  brief  period  of  theological 
war,  until  a  final  struggle  may  determine  their  destiny.  They 
will  go  on  in  theological  investigation  ;  they  will  continue  the 
study  of  the  higher  criticism  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  they  will  seek 
more  light  upon  the  dark  problems  of  the  future  of  the  earth  and 
man  ;  they  will  continue  to  seek  God  through  the  Church  and  the 
Reason  as  well  as  through  the  Bible ;  they  will  remain  the  great 
constitutional  party  ;  they  will  be  patient,  brave,  painstaking  and 
heroic,  until  the  Presbyterian  Church  becomes  as  broad,  catholic 
and  progressive  as  her  Congregational  and  Episcopal  sisters ;  and 
then  Church  Unity  will  be  nigh,  at  the  doors,  and  a  happy  end  of 
controversy  will  be  seen  in  a  united  Protestantism,  which  will  be 
then  encouraged  to  seek  a  higher  and  grander  unity,  in  which 
the  Boman  and  Greek  communions  will  likewise  share. 

C.  A*  BBiaofi* 


DIVORCE  MADE  EASY. 


BY   PROF.    SAMUEL  J.    BRUK. 


In  The  North  American  Review  for  December,  1892,  W. 
Naquet,  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  father  of 
the  French  divorce  law  of  1884,  has  an  article  on  divorce  in  which 
be  not  only  defends  the  bill  of  1884  but  regrets  that  his  country- 
men  are  not  rip©  enough  for  more  liberal  legishition  on  that 
fubject.  His  words  leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
liider  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  writer's  view  on  that  particular 
lopie*  **  My  convictions  on  this  subject/'  he  says,  '*are  so  well 
establuhed  that,  if  I  did  not  fear  the  reaction  to  which  popular 
igiior&Qca  might  give  birth,  I  would  not  hesitate,  if  in  my  power 
to  do  80,  to  remove  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  divorce."  And 
with  M.  Bertillon  he  takes  the  ground — to  use  the  very  words  of 
Colonel  Wright,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor — '*  that  legislation  of  a 
kind  which  extends  the  causes  for  or  facilitates  the  procedure  in 
divoree  crises  has  no  marked  influence  upon  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  decrees  granted/*  If,  for  instance,  the  only  ground 
for  seeking  divorce  was  the  breaking  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
oontracting  {>artiesof  the  seventh  commandment,  the  number  of 
deorMi  granted  would  average  the  same  as  if  divorce  could  be 
iottglit  *nd  obtained  on  the  grounds  of  desertion,  failure  to  pro- 
vidoi  cruel  treatment,  habitual  drunkenness,  or  for  any  of  the 
grouniB  on  which  the  courts  may  deem  it  sufficient  to  render 
ttieir  decrees  severing  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Mr.  Wright,  In 
his  chapter  on  the  influence  of  legislation,  in  his  report  on  mar« 
riaf(»  and  divorce,  expresses  no  definite  belief  on  the  subject, 
^though  his  studies  along  this  line  are  extensive. 

Surprised,  however,  at  the  sudden  increase  of  divorces  in 
ffWDCQ  since  the  bill  of  1884  became  a  law,  M*  Na^^uet  hints  that 
tbere  will  soon  be  a  decreaae  in  the  numbers  of  applications  for 
divoree.  Switzerland  is  named  by  him  as  an  instance  of  a  coun- 
r  '  e,  after  the  first  few  years^  there  was  a  marked  decrease 
I  .imber  of  applications  and  decrees  granted.     The  fact  is, 

however,  that  Switzerland  has  a  rather  loose  law  of  divorce — cer- 
tainly more  liberal  than  the  French  law — its  courts  being  empow* 
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ered  to  grant  their  decrees  if  the  marriage  relation  Beems  to  be 
greatly  strained.  In  Switzerland  the  ratio  of  divorced  couples 
to  the  thousand  marriages  was,  for  the  period  of  1877-81, 
48*06  per  cent,  and  for  the  period  of  188*2-86,  45.09  per  cent., 
which  is  certainly  not  such  a  falling  off  m  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  decrees  will  decrease  in  France. 

I  think  history  proves  that  applications  for  divorce  increase  as 
the  law  becomes  more  and  more  liberal ;  and  in  this  connection  it 
maybe  interesting  to  go  back  to  French  legislation  on  that  subject 
in  17y:i.  In  that  year  France  made  the  experiment  of  changing  the 
conception  of  marriage  by  Bubstitniing  a  covenant  practically  at  will 
for  a  covenant  for  life.  By  that  law,  as  then  enacted,  divorces  were 
granted  in  France  for  nine  causes,  and  one  of  the  groonds  was 
allegation  of  incompatibility  of  temper  or  character  by  either  of 
the  spouses.  This  ground  on  which  divorce  proceedings  could  be 
based  worked  like  a  charm  ;  so  that,  according  to  M.  Ghisson, 
during  the  twenty-seven  months  following  the  promulgation  of 
the  law  of  179:^,  6,000  divorces  in  Parts  alone  were  granted,  and 
for  the  year  1797  the  divorces  actually  outnumbered  the  marriages. 

The  historian  Duval,  in  his  Souvenirs  Thermidortens,  has  a 
passage  which  graphically  depicts  t!ie  state  of  society  with  respect 
to  marriage  and  divorce.  It  is  found  on  pages  60-01  of  Volume 
L,  which  I  condense.     He  says  : 

**  Couples  divorced  for  a  *  ye«/  for  a  *  do  ;  *  they  divorced  under  the  least 
provocation ;  they  divorced  without  provacatloo,  without  any  more  ado 
than  they  would  have  made  to  go  and  gather  lilac3  in  the  meadows  of  Saiot 
Gervais  or  to  eat  cherriea  at  Montmorency.  .  ,  .  There  was  an  especial 
article  fn  the  taw  which  openud  wide  the  door  to  Hbertlne  bufibands  and 
debauched  wives.  1  refer  to  the  one  which  allowed  divorce  for  tnc^mpati* 
bUlty  of  temper.  The  husband  might  have  a  mUtreBs  and  be  tired  of  his 
wife.  The  wife  might  have  a  lover  and  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
get  rid  of  her  husband.  They  mutuany  informed  each  other  of  their 
respective  alTalm,  left  together  for  the  city  hall,  informed  the  mayor  they 
could  no  longer  bear  each  other,  and  on  that  day  or  the  following  day  the 
divorce  was  granted  for  incompatibUity  as  t/O  temper.  And  the  children^ 
what  became  of  them  I  What  did  it  matter!  The  spousea  were  freed  the 
one  from  the  other;  the  most  important  thing  was  done. 

'^And  it  was  not  a  rare  thing,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  divorcee 
could  be  obtained r  to  And  couples  who  had  been  divorced  five  or  six  times 
in  as  many  months.  Sometimes  very  ludicrous  things  happened.  Once  two 
couples  were  acting  like  La  Fontaine's  TVoqueurSf  which  mean«  that  they 
were  making  an  exchange  amongst  tb em fielves— trading  husbanda  and 
wives— ^nd  the  quartette  were  so  well  agreed  that  the  double  wedding 
repast  waa  bod  at  common  expense  at  L'Arcenciel  Boulevard  de  I'Bdpital, 
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••  A  saddler  llrlDg  ia  Paris  after  dlvorciog  his  wife  had  become  a  munic 
lpa.1  ofBcer.  Otse  day  while  on  duty  for  the  performance  of  marriage  cere- 
moiilei  at  the  cHj  halK  bia  former  wife  entered  to  be  married  again.  That 
Meased  to  be  somewhat  strange  to  htm.  But  what  was  his  surprise  when 
h#  rvcognlced  io  the  person  of  the  groom  L*Abbe  Hervier»  a  priest  of  Saint 
Koitache,  who  bad  former] j  given  them  the  nuptial  blessing.  He,  how- 
eror,  made  them  bnsbaod  and  wife  without  departing  in  any  way  from  his 
iDQtiiclpal  serioiiBiiesa/' 

French  legislators  became  alarmed  at  tlie  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  divorces,  and  m  1798  an  amendatory  act  was  passed 
fostiicting  fiomewhat  the  provisions  of  tho  law  of  1792»  and 
efiacting  that  every  ten  years  all  teachers  of  public  and  private 
tchoola  were  to  take  their  pupils  to  the  public  square  and  then 
.and  there  to  make  proclamation  of  the  divorced  couples  during 
\  tlie  previous  decade,  thereby  trying  to  check  the  evil  by  giving  it 
the  stigma  of  public  disgrace.  M.  Naquet,  and  those  who  think 
as  ho  does  on  this  subject,  may  contend  that  these  were  abnormal 
tiniefl*  liot  us  then  study  tlie  same  qtiestion  in  the  Unibod  States 
Ihrottgh  a  period  covering  the  years  1866-86,  in  time  of  peace,  in 
a  cottjjtry  where  temples  are  not  erected  by  the  State  to  the  God- 
deas  Reason,  where  schools  and  churches  abound,  and  amongst  a 
people  which  claims  to  be  religious. 

The  laws  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  do  not  counte- 
fiance  such  a  elause  on  which  to  pin  a  divorce  as  '^incompatibility 
of  temper;"  but  with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina,  which 
bat  no  divorce  law,  and  New  York,  which  has  only  one  ground  for 
the  granting  of  divorce,  all  the  States  of  the  Union  grant  divorces 
on  the  ground  of  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  in  addition  to  the 
ntisal  statutory  grounds,  Now»  during  that  period,  while  the 
papulation  has  increased  about  GO  per  cent,  divorces  have 
h1  157  iier  cent.  In  1S67  the  total  reach  was  9,937 
I,  and  in  the  year  1886  it  had  risen  to  35,535,  which 
ii  sn  increase  of  nearly  157  per  cent,  in  twenty  years,  an*! 
Ibo  gmnd  total  of  divorces  granted  is  328,716. 

To  be  sure,  divorces  were  not  granted  for  a  "yea  **  or  a  **  no," 
or  for  incompatibility  of  temper,  but  they  were  granted  under 
thai  much  abused  elause  of  "inhuman  and  cruel  treiitment." 
And  it  if  quite  interesting  to  see  what  constitutes  inhuman  and 
CTtiel  treatment.  I  take  examples  at  random  from  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  1889.  In  one  case  a  court  grants  a 
divorce  to  the  wife  because  the  defendant,  the  husband,  does  not 
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Wttsh  himself.  In  another  case,  the  defendant,  the  hnsband,  has 
accased  the  plaintiff's  sister  of  stealing.  In  one  case  a  divoree  ia 
granted  to  plaintiff,  the  wife,  because  her  old  hnsband,  to  whom 
she  had  been  married  twenty-eeven  years,  says  to  her  :  "  Yon  are 
old  and  worn-oat;  I  do  not  want  you  any  more."  In  another 
case,  whilst  the  plaintiff,  the  wife,  was  sick  in  bed,  the  defendant 
said  to  her  that  he  meant  to  commit  suicide  and  then  and  there 
drank  a  bottle  of  paregoric,  which  was  a  means  of  great  mental 
worriment  and  anxiety  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  conrt  severed  the 
bonds  of  matrimony* 

A  very  unique  case  is  that  where  plaintiff,  who  is  subject  to 
sick  headaches  which  grow  worse  when  she  smells  tobacco,  is 
granted  a  divorce  because  her  husband  smokes.  In  another  case 
the  plaintiff  is  granted  a  divorce  from  her  husband  because  he 
insists  on  quoting  to  her  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  remind- 
ing her  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul  that  she  is  to  be 
obe<iient  to  her  husband.  But  perhaps  the  oddest  is  the  case 
where  defendant  writes  to  plaintiff  as  follows  :  **  There  is  a  woman 
here  whom  I  think  I  could  love.  If  you  love  me,  Mary,  or  if  you 
have  ever  loved  me,  you  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  sue  for  a  di- 
vorce as  fioon  as  possible/'  And  Maty,  who  loves  him,  or  may 
have  loved  him,  asks  and  of  course  obtains  a  divorce.  In  ono  . 
case  defendant  writes  to  plaintiff  that  he  is  dead.  She  orders  a  ^ 
mourning  garb,  but  soon  finds  out  that  he  is  alive.  Instead  of 
rejoicing  over  her  lost  treasure,  she  asks  and  obtains  a  divorce. 

Forty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  divorce* 
were  granted  to  wives  against  their  husbands  in  twenty  years  for 
what  is  termed  "extreme  cruelty,'^  and  some  samples  have  jnsl 
been  given.     Husbands,  however,  are  not  so  lucky,  for  they  got 
only  6,122  decrees  in  the  same  period,  which  is  certainly  an  ont- 
mge,  judging  from  the  treatment  they  must  receive  at  the  hands 
of  their  spouses,  if  the  following  cases  are  fair  samples  :   A  poor 
husband  appears  in  court  and  complains  that  the  wife  refnsea  taJ 
keep  his  clothing  in  repair  and  to  sew  on  his  buttons.     He  is^ 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  one  witness  who  says  that  he 
has  seen  plaintiff  with  only  one  button   on  his  vest.     The  coar 
grants  the  divorce.     In  another  case  the  plaintiff  receives  a  violeni^ 
blow  from  his  wife  administered  to  him  with  her  biialle ;  and  in 
still  another  caae  the  wife  polls  plaintiff  out  of  bed  by  his  whiske 

Here  is  a  caae  which  came  under  the  writer*s  observation.     Al 
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few  months  ago  a  Christian  minister  was  called  upon  to  unite  in 
the  holy  bonde  of  matrimony  a  coople  who  were  yet  young  in 
jmrB  but  old  veterans  in  hymeneal  unions.  A  few  years  before 
ihcy  had  been  married,  hut  the  young  husband,  pinched  for 
meaos,  committed  a  forgery,  was  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary.  His  better  half,  who  had  married  him  for  '*  bet- 
ter or  for  worse/*  hastened,  of  course,  to  get  a  divorce  and  to 
marry  again.  He  served  his  time,  discarded  his  prison  garb,  and 
being  a  free  man  contracted  a  new  marriage,  BiU  the  second 
spouse  did  not  meet  his  expectations  ;  he  found  his  yoke  unbear- 
able ;  he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  divorce.  Meanwhile  his  fii-st 
wife  waa  not  idle.  Her  ideal  was  not  realized  in  her  second 
gpoune,  and  she  set  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion  and  a  few 
daya  made  her  free  again»  cured  forever,  as  we  might  suppose, 
from '* entangling  alliances,"  Not  so,  however*  Her  first  hns- 
band,  knowing  her  free,  came  back,  wooed  and  won  her  again,  and 
they  were  married,  receiving  the  congratulations  of  their  friends. 
That  life  is  short  is  no  longer  true  ;  for  here  is  a  couple  yet 
under  forty  with  two  divorces  apiece,  and  three  marriages  on  the 
credit  side  of  their  lives.  If  they  live  to  the  allotted  time  of 
which  the  Psalmist  speaks,  they  have  ample  time  to  contract  half 
a  dosen  more  experimental  marriages.  If  this  is  not  a  travesty  on 
holy  wedlock,  what  is  ? 

So  we  see  that  both  in  the  stormy  days  of  France,  a  hundred 
jeais  ago  and  more,  and  in  the  halcyon  days  of  American  pros- 
perity in  the  last  half  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,  loose  divorce 
laws  accelerate  divorces  instead  of,  as  M.  Naquet  hopes,  diminish- 
ing them. 

It  it  also  contended— and  that  is  the  great  argument — that 
ilivorcea  encourage  morality.  If  that  be  the  case  to-day  in  the 
Vnitied  States,  which  have  the  loosest  divorce  laws,  most  loosely 
ijilefpfeted  by  the  courts,  of  any  nation  in  the  world^ — where  par- 
tiit  Ctta  marry  and  remarry  at  wilK  and  exchange  partners  at 
pksiurd — ^there  ought  to  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  birth  of  ille- 
gitiaiate  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  compare  England 
with  her  strict  divorce  law,  and  France  before  the  law  of  1884 
with  the  United  States,  we  find  that  in  England  only  54  illegiti- 
tomte  children  are  born  per  thousand ;  in  France  74  per  thousand, 
and  In  the  United  States  70  per  thousand,  which  is  certainly  not 
a  very  great  showing  in  favor  of  the  last  named  country,  taking 
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everything  inta  consideration — the  ease  with  which  marriages  can 
be  contracted  and  divorces  obtained* 

Now,  I  contend  tlmt  iegislation  ia  responsible  for  the  state  of 
afiairs  as  they  now  exist  in  the  United  States.  For  what  is 
legialatjon  ? — the  will  of  the  majority  ?  Yes  and  no.  In  some 
particular  cases  it  u  not.  We  know  that  many  a  law  is  enacted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  without  their  constituents 
ever  clamoring  for  such  a  law,  and  France  is  no  exception  to  that 
rule.  Who  does  not  know,  for  instance,  that  the  bill  of  1884 
did  not  become  a  law  until  M,  Naquet  had  urged  its  passage 
before  two  or  three  parliaments,  and  that  it  required  all  his  per* 
aisfeence,  his  great  skill,  his  persuasive  eloquence,  to  bring  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  aud  the 
Senate  to  his  view  before  the  bill  became  a  law?  Who  does  not 
know,  for  ioetance,  that  many  a  law  is  passed  in  the  different 
legislatures  of  the  Union  simply  because  one  or  two  members  are 
directly  interested  in  it  ?  It  is  an  old  story  ;  a  member  is  directly 
interested  in  legislation.  Ke  has  had  occasion  to  give  what  may 
bo  termed  a  complimentary  vote  to  some  of  his  fellow  legislators. 
In  their  turn  they  are  ready  to  pay  back  the  compliment.  The 
bill  is  harmless.  It  touches  not  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer. 
They  vote  for  it.  It  becomes  a  law.  So  long  as  it  works  no 
sudden  or  crying  mischief  it  is  suffered  to  remain  on  the  statute 
books.  And  so  with  the  different  divorce  laws  ;  they  are  not  at 
the  start  a  result  of  popular  clamor  for  their  passage  but  of  the 
accommodations  legislators  give  to  the  parties  interested  in  them. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  in  New  York  State,  where  theguilty 
party  in  a  divorce  proceeding  could  not  under  a  former  law  re- 
marr/t  a  law  was  passed  at  the  very  instance  of  a  member  of  the 
legislature — ^a  divorcee  directly  interested — permitting  the  guilty 
party  to  remarry, 

Otice  divorce  laws  are  enacted,  married  couples  take  advantage 
of  them  who  would  never  have  thought  or  dreamed  of  separating 
and  would  have  patched  up  their  quarrels  and  differetjces  if  there 
had  not  been  such  an  easy  way  out  of  the  matrimonial  bond.  No 
man  would  have  ever  thought,  unless  the  law  favored  a  loose  way 
out  of  wedlock,  to  write  :  '*  Mary,  if  you  love  me,  or  ever  did  love 
me,  you  will  apply  for  a  divorce,  as  there  is  another  woman  whom 
I  could  love.'* 

As  the  scope  of  the  law  is  little  by  little  enlarged,  an  increas- 
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ing  number  seek  and  obtain  divorces,  and  ^fter  awhile  it  becomes 
a  perfectly  respectable  thing  to  contract  what  might  be  termed 
experimental  marriages.  In  the  West,  especially,  society  receives 
back  divorcees.  The  palaces  of  the  well-to-do  are  open  to  them. 
Charches  do  not  cast  them  out,  and  ministers  welcome  them  at 
their  communion  tables.  They  may  occupy  positions  of  trust 
and  honor,  two  or  three  divorces  to  their  credit  side  notwithstand- 
ing. 

And  we  are  told  that  such  sights  have  no  influence  on  the 
growing  generation  of  boys  and  girls.  This  is  not  true.  Teac)i 
the  rising  generation  by  object-lessons  at  an  age  when  impres- 
sions are  deep  and  lasting,  t^t  men  and  women  may,  without 
losing  caste,  divorce  at  pleasure,  and  the  notion  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  family  life  is  undermined:  Let  the  newspapers  dish  up  to 
the  public,  as  they  invariably  do,  all  the  details  of  divorce  pro- 
ceedings and  joke  about  them,  and  the  sanctity  and  morality  of 
the  family  must  necessarily  be  sapped. 

It  is  not  a  hundred  years  since  the  guillotine  numbered 
its  victims  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  in  Paris.  Lavall^e,  the 
historian,  in  his  Histoire  de  Paris,  speaking  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  Liberty's  name,  says : 

'*  The  old  r^me  by  the  number  and  facility  of  its  criminal  execations 
had  KiTcn  bac  too  much  to  the  people  a  taste  for  blood,  for  torture  ;  and  the 
sif^ht  of  the  gibbet,  of  the  wheel,  of  the  scafToId  daily  given  to  the  Paris- 
ians ander  the  monarchy  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  bloody  scenes 
of  the  RcTolution.** 

If  blood  called  for  more  blood,  why  should  not  the  daily  sight 
and  daily  perusal  of  scandalous  divorce  proceedings  change  and 
demoralize  our  conception  of  marriage  *:* 

The  total  number  of  children  involved  in  twenty  years  of 
these  divorce  proceedings  reaches  267,739,  and  in  141,810  ciusos 
the  records  do  not  show  whether  there  was  any  issue  of  the 
conpies  before  the  courts.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  children 
had  their  homes  broken,  and  went  to  fill  the  ranks  of  those  who 
believe  in  divorce  as  a  remedy. 

We  are  told  that  crimes  are  on  the  increase.  The  student  of 
Sociology  may,  perhaps,  find  in  the  study  of  the  relations  of 
divorce  to  crime  both  the  cause  and  the  effect. 

Samuel  J.  Bhun. 
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IRELAND  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

BY  THE   BIGHT   HON*    THE   COUNTESS   OF   ABEBDEEN* 


It  is  a  wonderful  creation,  that  city  of  white  palaces  amongst 
the  gleaming  waters  and  waving  verdure,  at  which  the  people  of 
the  New  World  are  calling  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  aasemhle, 
and  where  we  may  wander  for  long  honrs  amidst  the  marvels 
of  art  and  industry  and  science  and  nature,  gathered  from 
every  land.  And  it  is  but  fitting  thai  this  great  Exposition^ 
which  seeks  to  represent  every  phase  of  life  on  the  earth,  should 
not  only  invite  to  her  halls  the  wise,  the  great,  the  eloquent,  the 
learned  and  the  leitders  of  the  peoples  together  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  common  brotherhood  of  all  mankind^but  that,  hard  by 
her  palaces,  we  should  find  a  place  set  apart  where  the  common, 
every-dtiy  life  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  of  various  nations 
of  the  world  may  be  witnessed  by  the  most  8tay-at*home  of 
Americans. 

And,  if  we  mistake  not^  many  of  the  visitors  to  the  World's 
Fair,  wlio  are  also  lovers  of  human  nature,  will  own  to  themselves 
that  they  have  carried  away  more  vivid  remembrances  of  the  do- 
ings and  ways  of  men  and  nations  as  illustrated  on  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  than  even  of  their  most  wonderful  handiwork  as  seen 
in  the  show-cases  of  the  great  buildings* 

In  this  common  camping-ground  we  may  betake  otirselves  to 
otie  of  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt,  hundreds  of  years  before 
Christ;  wu  may  become  explorers  of  Central  Africa  and  the 
hues  of  the  Soudanese,  enlivened  by  the  tom-toms  of  the  comely 
black  musicians,  or  we  may  watch  the  jesters  and  the  jugglers  of 
the  East,  still  puzzling,  with  their  tricks,  the  magicians  of  the 
West.  Or  we  can  turn  from  all  the  brilliant  coloring  and  gay 
wares  shown  us  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  to  find  ourselves 
amongst  the  quaint  little  Esquimaux  and  Laplanders,  who,  perhaps, 
seem  most  out  of  place  amidst  all  this  sun  and  radiance.  Or,  again, 
we  may  wander  amongst  the  savage  tribes  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  J  or,  if  we  will,  we  may  spend  our  summer  afternoons  doz- 
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iron  pots,  the  old  delft  ornaments,  all  hail  from  home,  and  the 
bog-turf  I — inhale  its  fragrance  !  If  you  know  it  not,  your  feet  have 
never  pressed  the  Irish  sod.  And  many  another  small  trace  of 
Irish  life  will  be  recognized  by  the  initiated,  not  to  speak  of  the 
sounds  of  the  harp^  the  national  instrument,  wafting  forth  na- 
tional airs  in  response  to  the  touch  of  an  Irish  patriot's  daughter  ; 
the  pipes  calling  forth  the  dunce  and  the  jig,  and  Irish  \^oiccs 
making  the  air  melodious  with  the  wild  and  pathetic  strains  of 
Irish  song. 

Bnt  it  is  in  the  actual  dwellers  and  workers  in  the  village  that 
the  interest  will  chiefly  concentrate,  for  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
fects in  the  imitations  we  have  made  of  inanimate  things  these 
newly  imported  lada  and  lasses  show  their  origin  plainly  enough, 
with  their  rosy  cheeks — the  tint  of  which  some  doubting  American 
visitors  have  been  rash  enough  to  hint  must  be  artificial — and 
their  deft  hands  plying  needle  or  loom  or  wheel  or  carving-tools 
with  e*|ual  dexterity.  If  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  represent 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  cottage  life  in  the  wtlds  of  Ireland  in  a  place 
where  thousanda  of  visitors  pass  daily,  yet  this  comes  as  near  the 
original  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  we  believe  that  the 
remembrances  of  the  past  which  the  sight  will  recall,  with  the  as- 
pirations which  it  will  renew  of  being  a  credit  and  an  honor  to 
the  old  people,  the  old  home,  the  old  country  in  this  new  world, 
in  whose  history  and  life  the  Irish  element  counts  for  so  much 
— these  remembrances  and  aspirations  must  be  full  of  wholesome- 
ness  and  help. 

But  was  it  merely  the  purpose  of  inspiring  such  senti- 
ments, noble  as  they  may  be,  that  induced  the  '*  Irish  Industries 
Association  '*  to  set  down  this  little  industrial  colony  in  the  World's 
Fair,  at  the  cost  of  considerable  trouble  and  at  the  risk  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  advanced  for  the  purpose  by  kind  friends 
both  in  the  old  country  and  in  America  ?  No.  The  mission 
intrusted  to  ub  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  represented  fvs  they 
are  in  our  "councils  by  persons  of  all  classes,  all  denomina- 
tions of  religion,  and  all  sections  of  politics,  is  one  of  wide 
and  practical  importance  to  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and  not  only 
has  it  been  taken  heartily  in  hand  by  our  Committee  but  it 
has  been  enthusiastically  indorsed  by  many  public  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  We  not  only  desire  to  represent  the 
life  of  some  of  Ireland's  peasantry,   but  we  desire  to  appeal 
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thfx>ugh  thoir  skill  f^nd  quickness  and  dexterity  to  Ireland's  friends 
ad  to  show  that  throngh  these  qualities  a  great  work  can  be 
lone  for  Ireland. 

What  has  been  the  reason  for  the  great  decrease  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  ?  What  has  been  her  curse,  apart  from 
^although  in  great  measure  owing  to)  England's  misgovern  meat  ? 
I  it  not  that  her  people  have  mainly  relied  on  the  hmd  for  their 
"dUMientirice,  and  that  any  bad  season  or  other  mischance  has 
fiiiind  them  with  no  other  means  of  living  to  resort  to  ?  And  so 
ibej  have  had  to  face  one  of  two  alternatives  :  practical  starva- 
lion  at  home  or  emigration.  And  this  amongst  a  people  who  not 
ily  have  an  intenae  love  of  home,  but  who  appear  naturally  to 
I  industrial  aptitude,  calculated  to  make  their  country  pros- 
tttts  !  Need  these  things  be?  Although  the  new  countries  of 
he  West  are  goodly  lands  of  hope  for  the  emigrant,  yet  need  Ire- 
land be  depopulated  yearly  of  the  flower  of  her  young  men  and 
inaidetis  who  cling  to  home  and  parents  despite  all  hardships  and 
•canty  fare,  and  who  part  from  their  country  with  a  sore  wrench 
nefor  wholly  forgotten  throughout  life  ?  And  all  the  while  there 
It  running  to  waste  not  only  the  manual  dexterity  referred  to, 
but  a  whole  treasury  of  water-power,  and  seas  teeming  with  fish. 
Both  politic4d  parties  have  seemed  to  recognize  these  facts  of 
latOt  and  wo  gratefully  acknowledge  the  good  likely  to  be  done  by 
Mr.  Balfour^s  light  railways  in  opening  up  the  country  and  the 
action  of  the  Congested  District's  Board,  and  the  development  of 
the  dairy  industry.  Those  of  us  who  are  Home-Kulers  are  in- 
clinedt  however,  to  believe  that  Ireland's  full  industrial  develop- 
ment can  only  come  under  a  complete  system  of  self  government, 
and  under  that  self  government  we  look  forwai*d  to  a  golden 
future,  though  it  may  be  attained  but  slowly  and  through  many 
difficulties.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  who  believe  in  that  golden 
future  are  bound  to  strain  every  nerve  to  prepare  the  people  for 
it,  and  so  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  work  of  promoting  the  in* 
dtiMried  of  the  country  persons  of  the  most  widely  differing 
epimotm  (eo  long  as  they  be  lovers  of  their  country)  can  meet  to- 
gether and  strive  together  for  a  common  end,  however  diverse 
if  be  Iheir  expectations  and  desires  regarding  the  future.  It 
lUmi  that  dorin^  the  past  seven  years  the  Irish  Industries  Asso- 
^iialion  has  been  seeking  to  promote  and  develop  the  very  begin- 
Qlnga  of  all   industries  likely  to  become  permanent,  and  so   to 
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train  the  workers  that  they  may  be  able  by  and  by  to  meet  the 
demaadfl  of  the  trade  so  soon  as  regular  trade  connections  can  be 
made  for  them. 

We  believe  that  although  machinery  has  transformed  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  yet  there  is  still  a  place  for  the  manu- 
f  lie  tares  of  the  hand  which  machinery  can  never  displace,  and 
that  the  proper  organization  and  development  of  these  is  full  of 
mo  ml  as  well  as  material  good  to  the  country  that  possesses  them. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  shirt-making  and  underclothing 
industries  are  fully  developed  in  connection  with  the  trade,  agents 
being  distributed  throughout  the  country  who  give  out  and 
receive  back  the  work,  untold  comforts  to  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  families  being  the  result.  The  knitting  industry  is 
in  many  places  organized  on  the  same  lines,  and  though  the  wages 
seem  to  us  horribly  low,  the  people  walk  for  miles  to  obtain  the 
work-  We  now  desire  to  foster  other  home  industries  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  hopeful  of  like  consequences,  The  laoe  and  cro- 
chet industries  set  on  foot  mostly  during  famine  years  are  already 
well  known  and  appreciated,  and  offer  a  hopeful  field  for  further 
development,  and  we  appeal  to  lovers  of  lace  and  embroideries  in 
America  to  examine  our  productions  in  this  direction  both  in  the 
village  and  in  the  Woman's  Building,  where  finished  specimens 
of  our  work  are  on  view.  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Amer- 
ica have  been  most  generous  in  giving  us  orders  for  vestments 
and  allowing  us  to  exhibit  them  along  with  some  of  our  eccle* 
siastical  laces.  We  are  earnestly  desirous  that  their  example  may 
be  followed  by  others  of  the  clergy,  and  by  those  who  propose  to 
make  offerings  of  such  articles,  as  well  as  by  ladies  who  desire 
laces  for  personal  adornment^  and  who  may  have  been  misled  as 
to  the  character  of  Irish  laces  by  the  quality  of  those  wretched 
specimens  offered  for  sale  by  the  hawkers  who  come  on  board  the 
Atlantic  liners  at  Queenstown.  Irish  lace  has  often  suffered  by 
the  poorness  of  its  design,  and  by  the  want  of  knowledge  of  both 
art  and  fashion  by  those  under  whose  guidance  it  has  been  made. 

Much  has  been  done  to  remedy  these  deficiencies  by  various 
efforts  during  recent  years.  Innumerable  tonching  stories  can  be 
told  of  heroic  and  far-seeing  work  being  accomplished  for  the 
poor  in  these  country  districts  by  one  kind*hearted  lady  or  another, 
in  many  cases  working  single-handed,  and  in  others  in  connection 
with  some  religious  order.     During  the  last  few  years  the  prosecu- 
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tion  and  teaching  of  such  indiiatriea  in  convent  schools  have 
received  much  impetus  from  the  mae  action  of  Sir  Patrick  Keeiian 
and  the  Board  of  National  Education,  who  have  invited  the 
leo^^hers  to  instruct  their  higher  classes  in  indnstrial  work  insteail 
of  adhoring  to  the  purely  literary  curricnlnm,  and  who  give 
them  fees  for  so  doing.  Good  results  are  already  springitig  from 
Ihia policy,  notably  fw)  in  the  case  of  the  woollen  weaving  estab- 
lUhed  at  Foxford^  and  the  linen  weaving  at  Skibbereen  and 
Queensitowti. 

Bat  the  difficulty  which  has  confronted  all  such  local  induB- 
trial  work  has  been  its  isolation,  its  distance  from  the  market, 
iti  want  of  knowledge  of  the  coming  needs  of  the  world  of  fash- 
l>n  in  Ixkndoa  and  Paris  and  New  York.  And  yet  these  difficul- 
de*  have  to  be  overcome  ;  the  newest  shapes,  the  best  designs, 
the  most  modern  colors  must  all  be  studied  and  carried  out  by 
tlieie  peasants  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland  if  our  modern  hand* workers 
are  to  secare  and  maintain  their  hold  on  the  market.  Kore 
ooiiies  in  the  need  of  outside  help,  such   as  our  Association  aims 

give  to  indnstriBS  in  their  early  days,  and  in  the  diversifiGd 
form  in  which  we  find  them,  whether  under  the  charge  of  one 
jienioa  or  a  committee ;  whether  the  outcome  of  private  enter- 
prisei  or  in  the  hands  of  an  industrial  or  convent  school  as  the 
centre.  We  aim  at  backing  up  all  such  efforts  and  at  supplying 
taAohtng  and  designs  to  the  workers,  and  also  at  providing  a  mar- 
ket for  their  goods.  We  have  already  made  some  advance  in  our 
abjf»cts — we  have  familiarized  the  public  of  Great  Britain  with 
Irish  work,  its  variety^  and  its  beauty  ;  we  have  established  shops 
and  held  sales  which  have  been  the  means  of  disposing  of  a  large 
qoAOtity  of  work  annnally  ;  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  trade  orders 
which  have  kept  many  and  many  poor  persons  from  want  dur- 
ing hard  seasons*  But  our  work  is  only  beginning — we  need 
t4»chcray  designers,  commercial  travelers,  organizers  and  training* 
schools  ;  we  wtint  capital  wherewith  to  make  grants  of  money 
and  material  to  young  industries  ;  we  want  to  start  others,  such 
aa  poultry*raising  and  the  raising  of  early  flowers  and  vegetables. 
Money  is  wanted  for  all  these  things  and,  therefore,  we  are  en- 
deavoring  to  obtain  a  regular  income  by  enrolling  a  large  number 
of  new  members  in  our  Association,  both  at  home  and  in  America, 
who  will  show  their  full  sympathy  with  our  work  by  regularly 
•ubecribing  tl  or  t2  a  year  to  it ;  and  who  will  promote  the  use  of 
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each  Irish  manufactares  as  they  may  deem  worthy  of  encoarage- 
ment. 

Need  our  objects  in  planting  the  Irish  village  at  Chicago  be 
further  inquired  into  ?  We  seek  to  remind  not  only  the  Irish- 
Americans  but  the  American  public  generally  of  the  work  of  the 
Irish  peasantry ;  *  we  desire  to  secure  not  only  their  custom, 
but  their  hearty  support  of  the  movement  in  its  development ; 
and  we  are  sanguine  that  we  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  for  what  we 
confidently  believe  will  largely  tend  to  the  uplifting  of  a  whole 
country, 

IsHBEL  Aberdeen. 


» 
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nrwi  ta  iBMej  «t  the  iutn  of  113,600,000/000^  and  that  would  be 
iJb«;  raiwm  of  oor  tatal  aniuuil  proijuci. 

U  wi»  toka  ft  maxiriitirn  eatimute  of  that  which  is  consumed 
vfaerB  U  ii  prodaced  without  ptircbit^  or  sale,  and  cull  it  $1^600^- 
000,000— which  ifl  too  mucli— there  remains  112,000,000,000 
wcirth  of  product  which  is  converted,  re-converted,  sold  or  ex- 
cbiuig4*<l  from  one  to  many  times  in  its  progresd  from  the  pro- 
daoer  to  thi*  consumer.  The  subjects  of  trade  come  to  at  least 
•rZ^OOO.OOO.OQO  a  year,  probably  to  a  mucli  larger  sum. 

The  lowest  average  of  exchanges  may  be  put  at  three  conver- 
uioni,  each  of  which  carries  with  it  a  purchase  and  a  sale.  The 
Bum  of  all  transactions  comes,  therefore,  to  not  less  in  each  year 
than  »3C,D€0,<)00,000,  Omit  holidays  and  Sundays,  and  the 
bargains  and  sales  of  each  day  amount,  at  least,  to  tlOO, 000,000. 
Divide  this  by  sixty -eight  million  people,  and  we  find  that  the 
purchases  and  sales  which  are  conducted  in  terras  of  money  erery 
day  for  each  person,  man,  woman  or  child  of  our  population, 
come  to  tL50,  probably  to  a  greater  sum. 

"J'hat  is  to  say,  every  average  man,  woman  and  child  must 
have  on  the  average — some  more  and  some  less — what  fifty  or 
Bixty  cents  a  day  will  buy.  Before  this  food,  fuel  and  clothing 
get  to  the  place  where  each  one  can  buy  it.  it  hsis  been  sold  once, 
twice,  thrice  and  sometimes  four  or  five  times  over,  and  the  sales 
and  purchases  come  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day  at  these 
estimates. 

Trade  consists  in  making  these  purchases  and  sales.  Bad 
money  stops  trade  ;  then  the  poorest  suffer  the  most. 

In  order  thstt  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  shelter  shall  reach  the 
person  who  needs  it  on  the  day  when  he  needs  it,  the  product  of 
the  farm,  the  field  and  the  mine  must  have  been  moved  to  the 
mill,  to  the  workshop,  to  the  factory,  to  the  dwelling  ;  a  large 
part  must  have  been  converted  into  fabrics  ;  these  again  into 
clothing,  implements  and  food  ready  for  consumption  ;  lastly,  all 
must  bo  distributrd  in  small  parcels  in  order  to  re;ich  the  person 
who  is  to  be  served.  Many  would  starve  if  the  food  were  stopped 
for  a  week  ;  all  would  be  speedily  reduced  to  want  if  fuel,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  were  not  supplied  at  the  time  of  need.  These 
exchanges  are  "Trade.'*  In  trade  men  serve  each  others  wants, 
Commerce  exists  only  by  mutual  service.  Let  ns  reverse  the 
terms  of  this  problem. 
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1^  who  cannot  think  in  millions  can  think  in  dollars.  Let 
one  think  of  what  quiintitie^  of  food,  fuel  and  clothing  he 
illll  bay  with  fifty  ceats.  The  working  ^oup  numbers  three 
persons  ;  one  works  for  the  other  two*  Let  any  one  think  how 
QiQch  food,  fuel  and  clothing  for  three  persona  he  can  pay  for  out 
of  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day.  Let  him  then  think  where 
LhtJ  food,  the  fibres  and  the  fabrics  were  first  produced — where 
they  were  manufactured  and  how  they  reached  the  ehop  where  he 
buys  them.  Will  he  not  be  very  certain  that  before  he  bought 
ibeae  goods  at  retail  they  had  already  been  bought  and  sold  in 
one  form  or  another,  once^  twice,  three  times  or  more  ? 

Suppose  we  aay  three  times,  then  the  purchases  and  sales  for 
etoh  person  come  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  or  to  four  dollars 
and  a  half  for  each  group  of  three. 

Then  ask  one  of  the  children  to  do  the  sum  : 

60  eta.  worth  a  day  x  306  days  =  tl82.50. 

•182.50  X  3  =  #547.50  x  68,000,000  people  =  $37,230,000.- 
000  a  year. 

Thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  trade  each  year  in  order  that  each  man,  wonmn  and 
child  may  get  what  half  a  dollar  a  day  will  buy  !  That  is  what  it 
eomet  to. 

In  making  these  purchases  and  sales,  weights,  scales  and  mea* 
•area  are  used.  The  man  who  tampers  with  his  scale  is  a  knave  ; 
^ibe  man  who  uses  a  light  weight  is  a  thief  ;  the  man  who  gives 
measure  is  a  criminaK 

What  word  shall  we  use  to  designate  the  man  who  makes  a  bad 
dollar  or  the  legislator  who  passes  an  act  to  force  people  to  take 
it? 

The  only  use  for  which  money  is  required  is  to  serve  as  an  in- 
■tnimont  of  e^^change  in  making  all  these  purchases  and  sales. 
No  one  wants  any  money  except  to  spend.  Every  one  wants  as 
much  money  as  he  can  earn  of  the  best  kind,  in  order  to  buy  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  shelter  to  meet  each 
dajV  wanU«*  The  quality  of  the  money  is  therefore  the  matter  of 
utmost  importance.  The  quantity  of  money  even  now  in  circula- 
tion would  not  suffice  for  a  single  month's  transactions,  hardly 
for  a  single  week,  if  money  were  required  in  every  purchase  and 
ialii.  The  work  of  trade  is  done  mainly  on  credit  because  men 
lrti*t  vRch  r.i  In  r  oa  they  bave  a  right  to.     ''  The  trust  reposed  in 
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and  datenrad  by  the  mnuy  makes  the  opportunity  for  the  fraud 
of  the  few/'  The  credit  which  each  laaii  can  extend  lo  hia 
neighbor  dopeudg  not  only  upon  the  quality  of  the  man,  but  also 
upon  the  quality  of  the  money  which  is  to  be  paid  and  which  is 
to  be  received.  When  a  doubt  exigts  about  the  quality  of  the 
money  tnwle  stops,  Crudit  oannot  be  given  even  to  those  who 
are  entitled  to  it  when  the  credit  of  the  money  itaelf  is  doubtf uL 
That  is  what  aifectu  trade  now*  The  quality  of  the  money  which 
m  lawful  in  the  United  States  ia  doubted*  Why  ?  Money  that 
ii  dotihtod  ii4  bad  money.     It  is  not  fit  to  bo  used. 

The  country  i%  full  of  the  elements  of  wealth  and  prosperity  ; 
the  materiala  for  food,  fuel,  shelter  and  clothing  are  in  excessive 
abundance,  but  they  must  be  kept  moving.  They  are  kept 
moving  by  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  good  money  and 
a  great  amount  of  credit.  Credit  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  money.  The  quality  of  the  money  is  doubted.  Any 
one  can  measure  the  evil  if  he  can  once  conceive  of  the  check  or 
stop  to  trade  which  comes  to  1100,000,000  every  day.  Stop  this 
traffic  a  week,  and  those  who  have  small  capital  begin  to  fail. 
Stop  it  two  weeks^  and  banks  begin  to  fail.  Stop  it  a  month  and 
a  universal  panic  ensues.  Stop  it  in  part  by  doubtful  credit,  and 
trade  is  depressed  everywhere.     It  is  so  now.     Why  ? 

This  doubt  of  the  quality  of  the  money  has  been  caused  by  the 
attempt  to  put  a  dollar  made  of  silver  into  circulation  under  an 
act  of  legal  tender,  which  dollar  is  not  worth  as  much  after  it  is 
melted  as  it  purports  to  be  worth  in  the  coin.  Bad  money  which 
is  a  legal  tender  drives  good  money  out  of  circulation*  Bad  legal 
tender  money  is  now  driving  good  money  made  of  gold  out  of  cir- 
culation. Trade  is  checked.  Men  are  beginning  to  fail.  Banks 
are  subject  to  ruin.     Distrust  prevails  everywhere. 

The  only  definition  of  good  money  is  that  it  consists  of  coin 
which  is  worth  as  much  after  it  is  melted  into  bullion  as  it  pur- 
ported to  be  worth  in  the  coin.  Gold  dollars  are  good  money 
because  they  are  worth  as  much  in  bullion  as  they  are  in  coin. 
Silver  dollars  are  bad  money  because  they  are  not.  They  serve 
the  purpose  of  good  money  only  so  long  as  the  Government  re- 
deemB  them  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  How  long  can  the  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  do  so  ?  These  are  facts.  Let  any  one 
contest  them  who  can. 

The  present  administration  is  making  use  of  all  the  lawful 
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power  that  exists  to  pat  a  stop  to  this  diBtrust,^ — to  maintain 
the  credit  of  the  country  and  to  prefeut  a  panic.  It  must 
be  supported  by  banks,  bankers  and  people  alike,  else  tbe  disaster 
will  come.  That  disaster  will  be  due  to  the  temporary  Buccesa  of 
the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars  which  are  not 
worth  m  much  after  they  are  melted  as  they  purpart  to  be  worth 
10  th©  ooin*  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  this  cotintry  who  cannot 
to-day  name  important  undertakings  which  have  been  and  will  bL* 
stopped  until  this  cause  of  distrust  Is  removed.  This  distrust 
ftop0  tmde  :  it  stops  enterprise  :  it  promotes  bankruptcy.  The 
fiupid  or  malignant  enemies  of  the  credit  of  the  country  must  bo 
held  regponiible.  They  are  tbe  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of 
rilver  doltai^  of  full  legal  tender,  which  are  now  bad  money. 

These  men  are  not  bf-metallists.  The  bi-metallists  scout 
them.  They  are  either  ignorant  persons  who  do  not  know  what 
hi-metalliim  is,  or  else  they  are  Hpeeial  advocates  of  the  so-called 
silfer  interests,  who  are  ready  to  defraud  the  working-pooplo  of 
thii  country  for  their  own  personal  profit.  It  is  time  to  stop 
being  tolerant  on  this  question. 

The  proposal  to  coin  silver  dollars  without  limit  and  to  force 
people  to  take  them  by  an  act  of  legal  tender  is  an  intolerable 
fraud.  The  purposes  of  its  advocates  can  only  be  jnstified  by 
commetiding  their  sincerity  at  the  expense  of  their  itilelligence* 

Edward  Atkinson. 
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If  idTORT  is  iha  stoiy  of  an  endless  conflict  between  the  sironi^ 
Mid  Ibe  ireak — ^the  itrong  grmping  always  for  more,  the  weak 
rtriiriog  erer  for  enoogh.  Sometimes  the  struggle  is  for  dominion  ; 
sometimes  for  possession*  It  matters  not ;  in  the  last  analygig 
both  mean  the  same— control.  Sometimes  the  strong  win  bj 
physical  prowess,  sometimes  by  intellectual  acumen*  At  first, 
tiieir  weapon  is  the  sword  ;  anon  it  is  the  law.  Sometimes  they 
eompel  thiongfa  fear,  sometimes  through  want.  The  weak  battle 
aotDetimos  for  life,  sometimes  for  liberty  ;  sometimes  for  parity  of 
right,  sometimes  for  equal  opportunity.  Sometimes  they  strive 
lor  security ;  sometimes  for  sufficiency ;  sometimes  with  the  hope 
of  inperfluity.  At  drat  they  aak  only  a  chance  to  lire  ;  anon  they 
desire  comfort  and  security  ;  after  a  time  they  demand  parity  of 
privilege  and  eqnal  opportunity.  To-day  they  appeal  to  law  ;  rest 
secure  in  its  shelter  ;  obseire  its  behests.  To-morrow  they  begin 
to  chafe  under  its  restrictions^  seek  to  break  through  its  meshes, 
and  either  yield  to  its  force  and  sink  into  dependency  or  break 
through  and  begin  again  the  curious  struggle.  The  loaf  they  beg 
to-day,  they  spurn  as  a  stone  to-morrow. 

The  strong  are  not  always  bad  nor  the  weak  always  good.  In* 
deed  the  a? erage  of  the  strong  is  often,  perhaps  always,  better 
than  the  average  of  the  weak,  because  their  opportunity  is  greater. 
The  strong  are  often  unconscious  of  the  wrongs  they  perpetrate. 
This  is  becaose  the  law,  which  is  the  creature  of  power,  is  silent 
as  to  evils  which  spring  from  its  exercise  ;  while  it  denounces  aQ 
that  lends  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  power  has  established. 
Crime  springs  out  of  weakness,  oppression  out  of  strength.  The 
law  sanctions  the  act  of  the  strong  in  taking  bread  out  of  the 
months  of  the  weak ;  but  if  the  weak  take  but  a  loaf  from  the 
store  of  the  strong,  even  to  save  himself  from  periahing^  it 
punishes  his  act  as  a  crime. 

Dominion  and  wealth  are  mere  complements  of  oontroU     Oo- 
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minion  is  control  exercised  through  force  or  faror ;  wealth  is 
control  exercised  through  inclination  or  necessity.  Both  are 
products  of  social  life.  Alone  upon  the  earth  a  man  would  have 
neither  power  nor  property ;  for  none  can  rule  where  there  is  none 
to  obey,  or  possess  aught  unless  another  is  forbidden  to  enjoy. 

The  laws  of  human  impulse  regulating  the  acquisition,  estab- 
lishment, and  restriction  of  these  two  forms  of  control  which  one 
man  may  exercise  orer  his  fellows  are  substantially  the  same. 
Considered  together  they  constitute  the  science  of  relation  be- 
tween the  strong  and  the  weak.  This  science  rests  on  one  im* 
mutable  principle :  GiTen  more  power  than  is  needful  to  enable  a 
man  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  his  fellows,  and  he  becomes  him- 
self an  aggressor.  Or,  taking  the  other  aspect  of  control :  Given 
more  wealth  than  is  needful  to  defend  him  and  his  natural  depend- 
ents against  the  rapacity  of  others,  and  a  man  begins  at  once  to 
despoil  his  fellows.  In  both  cases  the  act  may  be  without  any 
purpose  to  do  harm  or  even  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good. 
The  ruler  believes  his  right  to  rule  divine,  and  counts  it  divinely 
ordained  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  He  who  has  the  control 
of  values  believes  the  right  to  do  as  he  chooses  with  his  own  to  be 
equally  divine.  All  forms  of  government  and  all  laws  regulating 
possession  are  the  result  of  this  tendency.  Because  of  this  the 
anarchist  would  abolish  government  and  destroy  property,  in  the 
foolish  hope  thereby  to  avoid  oppression  and  prevent  want.  Ho 
forgets  that  the  principle  he  would  exterminate  is  the  very  root  of 
liberty  and  the  only  safeguard  against  poverty. 

The  impulse  to  acquire  power  is  altogether  healthful  up  to  the 
limit  of  individual  strength  needful  for  self-defence.  The  greater 
the  proportion  among  any  people  of  those  who  have  reached  that 
point  of  self-reliance,  the  less  is  the  danger  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. So  too,  the  impulse  to  possess,  up  to  the  limit  of  such  ac- 
quisition as  may  be  needful  to  provide  against  rapacity,  is  alto- 
gether healthful.  The  more  there  are  who  have  enough,  tho 
fewer  there  will  be  who  have  too  much.  The  power  of  the  rich 
depends  on  the  weakness  of  the  poor,  and  the  evils  of  poverty  dis- 
appear precisely  in  proportion  as  strength  and  self-dependence 
increase.  Undue  power  is  always  the  result  of  special  privilege  ; 
undue  accumulation,  of  special  opportunity. 

The  only  effective  remedy  for  the  evils  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  is  the  extension  of  privilege  so  as  to  enhance  the  power 
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of  tii0  nittof*  The  remedy  for  the  ctUs  of  tindae  aocumalation 
bjr  thit  tew  U  the  enhancement  of  opportnnitj  for  the  maor.  In 
rilllier  wardSy  healthfal  progresa  demands  both  the  stimnlation  of 
ibii  Impalie  op  to  a  certain  point  and  its  restriction  after  it 
mebii  that  point.  One-half  the  problem  has  already  been  soked 
— ftfid  that  the  most  difficalt  phase.  What  remains  is  only  a  corol- 
lary. The  world  haa  learned  how  to  restrict  power  won  by  the  sword 
aod  fymbolfi^  by  the  sceptre*  Dirine  right  to  rale»  as  the  pre 
fogatife  of  a  few,  is  dead  ;  but  it  is  risen  again  as  the  immortal 
barilage  of  all ;  the  crown  npon  the  freeman's  brow  ;  the  symbol 
4d  #qtial  and  universal  right  to  rule  our  fellows  as  we  submit  to 
be  ruled  by  them  ;  the  holy  law  of  equal  right  and  equal  privi- 
lage  for  all. 

In  every  age  and  every  land  the  story  of  prerogative  has  been, 
in  tU  enentials^  the  same.  A  thousand  years  ago  one  Strongarmi 
dew  a  robber  who  waa  despoiling  his  fellows.  Thereoijon  they 
prtiied  him  greatly  and  begged  him  to  keep  on  killing  robbers. 
lie  ei^reed^  and  they  furnished  him  food  and  arms^  a  house  and^ 
by  and  by,  retiiners.  Then  be  quit  killing  robbers  and  took  to 
robbing,  himself.  After  a  while  one  Longhead  undertook  to  re-^ 
lieTe  them  of  oppression.  He  overcame  Strongarm  and  stepped 
into  his  shoes,  took  his  castle  and  possessions,  and^  naturally,  as- 
itime<]  his  privileges.  He  flattered  the  people,  despoiled  their 
neighborsi  scattered  the  plunder^  brought  back  many  slaves  and 
mede  his  people  so  drunk  with  luxury  and  the  pretence  of  power 
that  they  contracted  with  him  that  he  and  his  heirs  should  rule 
over  them  forever.  It  was  such  a  very  solemn  affair  that  it  wa 
decreed  that  whoever  should  deny  his  right  or  that  of  his  childrer 
•hoold  have  his  bead  cut  oft.  So  he  established  his  favorites, 
nobles^  and  dei>enrlenta  throughout  the  land,  and,  when  some 
murmured  at  his  exactions,  he  cut  their  heads  off  as  the  law  pro- 
Tided.     That  made  people  cautious  about  qnestioning  his  right. 

After  a  time  many  of  the  weak  grew  to  be  strong  and  they 
proposed  to  one  of  his  successors  that  he  yield  some  items  of  bis 
claim,  but  he  refused — whereupon  they  tied  his  hands  and  tool 
what  they  cared  to  have.  One  of  his  successors,  howcYer,  with  th^ 
aid  of  his  nobles  and  their  followings  recouped  what  his  auceet 
had  surrendered,  and  made  laws  still  more  stringent.  Neverthe 
less,  the  people  at  length  grew  restive  again  ;  and  when  he  did 
fuse  to  have  his  hands  tied  and  to  content  himself  with  the  shadoii 
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of  rulership^  they  cnt  off  his  head,  and  abolished  the  offices  of  his 
favorites  and  the  privileges  of  his  nobles.  When  they  had  thas 
broken  up  the  **  combine,"  they  found  it  not  so  bard  to  goyern 
theni8€lvGS,  because  euch  one  was  afraid  to  take  more  than  his 
bare  of  power  lest  the  others  shoukl  subject  him  to  the  same 
eatmont.  Now  and  then  one  tried  it,  but  found  that  when 
prif  ilege  waa  once  expunged  from  the  law  of  the  land  it  was  a  very 
hanl  t4i«k  to  set  it  on  its  feet  again  among  the  people.  The  trntli 
i*,  evf»ry  one  likes  so  well  the  honor  of  being  even  an  aliquot  part 
of  a  BOTereign  that,  though  he  may  use  his  power  very  ill  or  hardly 
be  able  to  see  that  he  has  auy^  he  has  no  notion  of  allowing  another 
to  take  it  away. 

The  Strongarraa  of  the  past  ruled  by  brute  force  ;  but  the 
Longheads  added  to  force  the  control  of  opportnuity  and  ma- 
tcriml  resources.  The  process  is  well  illustrated  in  the  story  of 
Joseph,  He  took,  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  one- fifth  of 
the  produce  of  the  land.  This  was  the  tribute  whic*h  the  people 
paid  their  Strongarm,  Pharaoh,  for  protecting  them  from  robbers; 
th^n,  during  the  years  of  famine,  Joseph,  who  was  only  a  hired 
Longhe^id,  sold  the  corn  back  to  those  who  had  raised  it  and  took 
in  exchange  their  lands.  **For  the  Egyptians  sold  every  man 
[field  because  the  famine  prevailed  over  them;  so  the  land  be- 
FiBAtno  Pharaoh's."  "Skin  for  skin  ;  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
giro  for  hits  lifo/'  Pharaoh  made  an  excellent  trade  ;  but  how 
»boQt  the  people?  If  government  is  ''for  the  people/' can  it 
parmit  the  im^Kiverishment  of  the  many  for  the  enrichment  and 
exaltation  of  the  few  ?  But  the  corn  was  his,  and  a  man  has  a 
light  to  do  what  ho  clioo^cs  with  his  own,  says  tlio  objector.  Is 
the  right  of  property  a  thing  so  divine  that  all  other  rights  disap- 
pear before  it  P  If  he  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  sell  except  at  his 
own  price,  he  had  a  right  ako  to  leave  the  people  to  starve.  He 
might  have  kept  the  com  and  hud  the  land,  too. 

Lot  us  give  the  atory  a  modern  application.  Suppose  a  thou- 
iaod  capitalists,  having  certain  knowledge  that  there  will  bo  a 
timinc  in  our  land  some  years  hence,  should  procure  a  charter — 
Utat  14  the  e<juivaJent  of  Pharaoh's  ring  on  Joseph's  hand — to 
tmj,  MtoT^t  and  sell  wheat.  They  buy,  build  granaries,  hire  guards, 
moant  cannon.  Then  the  famine  comes.  They  refuse  to  sell 
except  for  land  :  **  Your  land  or  your  life!'*  is  their  demand. 
Tti«y  ifw  invincible  to  any  force  that  may  be  brought  against 
TOt.  ci,vu,— NOt  440.  3 
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tk&m^  Th^f  luifa  tho  power  of  goveriimisnt  behiod  tbem,  for  it 
lihMfid  hfiU  eontmcty  tho  charter;  and  as  ''everjman  has  a 
f%lil  lo  do  what  bo  chooMos  with  his  own/'  the  company  who 
IHlft  ''eomtred  "  the  world's  cereals  have  a  right  to  fix  their  own 
frUf$  or  fioi  fell  thi^ir  wh<Mit  at  all  Why  shoald  not  such  a 
"Mmbf cm'' play  again  the  game  which  Joseph  played  for  Pha- 
rioh  t  It  hai  not  been  done,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  attempted  in 
ils  iMnpliiUiueim,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  modern  meteoro- 
loyM  predictionii ;  but  in  ita  olenienta  it  is  attempted  every  time 
A  **gfnm  pcKil  ^*  **  eornerf)  the  market ;''  only,  instead  of  au  actual 
9mraliy,  the  price  in  inflated  by  an  artificial  one, 

Tbf  pratoat  against  the  power  of  unrestricted  accumulation 
eoiMi  lato  in  the  world's  history,  for  many  reasons.  First 
Afur/Qg  them  if  the  fact  that  not  nntil  very  recent  times  haa 
H  b#«i  oienrly  recogniased  that  the  power  of  wealth  is  separar 
bb  frora  the  power  of  privilege,  of  which  it  was  in  tlie  past  most 
frer^nently  an  incident.  Indeed,  while  pri?ilege  was  dominant, 
mere  untitled  wealth  waa  subordtnute,  and  so  very  often  cast  its 
•trength  with  the  jreak,  who  fonght  against  prerogative*  Every 
hereditary  nofjility  waa  also  a  hereditary  plutocracy,  and  dread 
of  the  power  of  wealth  was  merged  in  the  more  intense  dread  of 
privilege.  It  was  thought^  too,  thai  mere  parity  of  right  to  acquire 
woold  toatimtilAte  competition  as  to  prevent  harmful  accumnla- 
Uoq;  but  it  was  overlooked  that  a  mere  right  to  do  is  fruitleas 
tinletn  linked  with  oj>|Jortunity.  He  who  is  born  only  to  poverty 
and  an  appetite  cannot  compete  tn  acquisition  on  even  terms 
with  one  whose  inheritance  needs  not  his  strength  to  make  it 
grow.  He  may  do  it,  and  sometimes  may  even  overcome  the 
disadvantage,  but  for  every  otic  who  is  able  to  do  so  there  will 
always  be  a  thousand  who  will  be  overwhelmed  by  such  disparity 
of  opportunity. 

Especially  wim  it  not  realized  that  the  almost  universal  appli* 
cation  of  intelligence  to  the  work  of  material  acquisition,  the 
opening  of  unexpected  vistas  of  controllable  values,  and  the 
material  progress  which  science  and  invention  have  made  possible 
would  enable  the  almost  incredible  accumulations  of  to-day  to  be 
applied  with  inconceivable  rapidity  and  ease  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  most  remote  and  unrelated  purposes  ;  that  the  }K>wer 
of  wealth  would  be  multiplied  by  unheard-of  legal  devices  and 
the  opportunities  for  combination  and  cooperation  in  the  appli- 
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catioo  of  capital  would  be  so  enhanced  that  whole  peoples  may 
bo  sabjected  to  the  will  of  a  '^combine''  of  to-day  as  easily  as  a 
single  purchaser  or  tenant  to  his  creditor's  demand  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  truth  is  only  of  late  becoming  clearly  apparent  that  the 
danger  resnltingfrom  prerogative  is  greatly  enhanced  by,  if  not 
strictly  dependent  upon^  the  facility  with  which  many  great  hold- 
ings may  be  nnited  under  one  control  and  applied  to  a  single  pur- 
pose. As  combination  was  the  strength  of  privilege,  so  it  has  now 
become  tlie  right  hand  of  plutocratic  power. 

*'The  Western  crusade  against  trusts,*^  as  the  sentiment 
which  for  some  years  has  been  showing  especial  strength  there 
is  sometimes  termed,  is  merely  the  most  pronounced  form  of  the 
|tfotest  against  the  most  evidently  dangerous  feature  of  plutocrat- 
ic control.  It  is  not  a  crnsade  against  '*  wealth**  any  more  than 
democmcy  is  a  crusade  against  power.  It  is  only  a  demand  for 
the  resection  of  power  exercised  by  combined  accumulation,  aa 
democracy  was  a  crusade  against  tlie  power  of  combined  privilege. 

The  term  "trust/'  in  its  general  acceptance,  includes  all 
combinations  of  capital  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  **  What  do  you  mean 
bj  »  '  trust '  ?'*  was  asked  of  a  wage-earner  of  exceptional  intelli- 
gence, who  had  stoutly  declared  his  antagonism  thereto,  ''A 
•tnist/**  was  his  reply,  'Ms  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  run 
thingn  in  their  own  way  for  their  own  profit,  and  without  regard 
to  the  interests  or  needs  of  others/' 

The  specific  forms  of  combination  are  as  various  almost  as 
their  purposes.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  furnish  each  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  form  a  "blind  pool"  to  "buir*  or  "bear*'  a  epecific 
stock  or  "  corner  *'  some  staple.  It  is  simply  a  voluntary  agree- 
m**nt  to  use  the  values  they  control  to  create  a  6ctitious  scarcity  or 
a  fals<^  demand,  whereby  other  persons  are  to  be  deprived  of  values 
Ibey  now  hold  or  may  acquire  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who  con- 
slilate  the  ••  pooh"  It  is  just  as  much  business,  and  of  precisely 
the  tame  char^icter,  as  wrecking  by  the  display  of  false  lights.  The 
•*  lamb* "  are  "plucked,"  which  means  that  the  tlead  are  plun- 
-itimtfLuA  the  weak  are  stripped  of  the  means  of  self-support, 
^SkttB  69  having  control  of  the  only  means  by  which  one 
of  Ibe  prime  necessities  of  life  can  be  carried  to  those  using  it, 
ajrT<ee  with  H  that  tliey  will  carry  it  for  him  at  a  certain  rate,  but 
will  charge  others  two   or  three   times   as  much.     I,  J^  Kj  and 
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Li  fiwning  the  grofttor  part  of  tbe  stock  on  hand  and  the 
iihijurliy  of  phiQta  by  which  a  certaiii  article  is  manufac- 
l(M*uJ,  iii)rtil)iiu«  to  ahar^  produotion  and  sale  among  them  in 
ii|HMMfln  |U'a[H>rtion««  agrsoing  not  to  compete  with  each  other  and 
hi  Join  Willi  tnioh  nthor  in  imdorselling  all  other  competitors.  The 
l^tH  jMviAn  nf  oaoh  com bi nation  is  to  limit  the  supply,  destroy  com- 
|M«ilf|nii,  iiriil  do  n*giilato  price  and  monopolize  profits.  The 
fiKwilNUilMhi  by  which  it  is  effected  is  sometimes  a  secret  agree- 
Mipiit  1  M^iiiiiHUm^  a  doiHi  of  trust  ginng  cartaiu  parties  control  of 
fhoir  |iliiutfii  ntDok,  and  good  will,  and  sometimes  a  corporation 
whii'li  iunmm  Htm'k,  fully  paid  up  and  non-assessable^  in  specific 
|iini|iiMiiiihi  for  tho  various  businesses  it  absorbs*  Sometimes  it  is 
an  iiMilgiMuiMit  of  all  thc«  specific  interests  to  a  managing  body 
iMiutiil  to  (Hvidii  thii  protUs  of  mannfactnre  and  sale  in  a  specific 
Hn)|iortton  botwwu  th<*  combining  parties.  In  all  cases  the  cflfect. 
If  iho  *'  oonilvino'*  Is  strong  onoogh,  is  to  drive  competing  parties 
(till  (if  buMincM  and  Ieavi»  them  to  advance  prices  as  they  may  see 
ht  'Vhv  number  of ''trusts**  substantially  of  this  character  is 
Viir)'  ^rivati  and  embmoas  an  infinite  variety  of  manufactured  prod- 

UQti* 

lly  such  mmnA  the  power  of  the  individual  capitalist  is  many 
tlitum  inrnMised^  and  not  only  the  consumer^  but  the  rival  mana- 
fiKauror,  Miiffers  by  the  suppression  of  competition.  Such  agree- 
inonls  are  so  manifostly  iniquitous  that  no  party  to  one  has  ever 
yet  asked  a  court  to  enforce  its  conditions  against  another 
member. 

It  is  often  allf'ged  that  the  effect  of  ''trusts"  is  to  lessen  to 
the  consumer  the  cost  of  the  products  they  affect.  The  stiito- 
ment  is  so  iut^ongnious  with  the  known  and  avowed  purpose  of 
the  "  trust "  that  only  a  people  fond  of  "  fine  distinctions ''  would 
give  it  a  respectful  bearing.  The  number  of  Americans  who 
desire  to  be  thought  ''smarter"  than  others  is,  however,  so  great 
that  such  a  }Minuiox  finds  many  to  give  it  harbor  and  reiteration 
until  tlioy  themst'lves,  no  doubt,  come  to  believe  it.  The  sole 
object  of  a  ''trust**  is  to  preventcompetition,  and  thereby  enhance 
the  profits  of  the  parties  interested  in  it.  That  thc^o  parties^ 
having  taken  the  pains  and  been  at  the  expense  of  destroying 
their  competitors,  should  voluntarily  reduce  their  own  profits,  is 
a  theory  at  war  with  the  very  principle  upon  which  the  **  trust** 
is  based — the  principle  of  "get  ail  you  can  and  hold  all  you  goL** 
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Sooh  a  display  of  organized  charity  is  not  only  paradoxical,  but 
inooncdvable. 

But,  a^ide  from  the  question  of  the  cost  of  an  article  of  prime 
necessity  to  the  consumer,  the  public  has  a  very  material  interest 
in  the  distributioti  of  the  profits  of  production.  Theultimute 
objective  of  government  is  the  quality  and  chanioter  of  those 
•object  to  it,  and  the  pnr|>ose  of  all  political  economy  should  be  to 
improve  the  general  conditions  in  order  that  the  quality  of  the 
citizenHhip  miiy  be  en hu need.  To  attain  this  end  the  highest 
pc^snible  average  o(  intelligeneo  and  self-dependence  is  necessary. 
This  does  not  at^^ays  result  from  the  highest  average  wealtli.  One 
man  worth  ♦10.000,000  and  1,000  men  worth  only  one  dollar 
each  would  give  a  remarkably  high  aggregate  and  average  of 
wtfalth.  Yet  only  one  of  them  would  have  a  shred  of  manhood  or 
tndep«Ddence.  A  nation  constituted  in  that  proportion  would  be 
at  once  the  richest  and  the  poorest  in  the  world.  It  would  be  a 
paradise  of  wealth  and  a  hell  of  infamy  and  degradation.  Only  a 
fery  goneral  distribution  of  wealth  can  give  a  high  average 
quality  of  citizenship  and  self-dependence;  and  this  is  directly 
presented  when  the  profits  of  production  are  centred  in  few  hands. 

The  more  men  there  are  who  are  self-employing  and  self-di- 
r^ting  and  the  fewer  there  are  who  are  dependent  on  the  will  of 
Others  for  the  employment  that  means  life  and  comfort  to  them 
ud  their  families  the  bettor.  Ten  thousand  men  worth  a  hun- 
dredth of  a  million  dollars  a  piece  are  worth  a  thonsaud  times  as 
mooh  to  a  nation  and  the  world  as  one  man  worth  a  hundred  mil- 
lions. Every  man  who  runs  his  own  business  offers  opportunity 
fr.'      '  '   ■  ido  of  workers*  and  the  stimulus  of  this  opportunity 

u  _  very  lowest*     A  hundred  such  will  give  employment* 

perliapd,  to  an  equal  number  of  superintendents,  overseers,  book- 
ketp«n  and  junior  partners — ^all  winning  their  own  way  to  iude- 
ptodency.  Unite  these  businesses^  and  instead  of  an  aggregate  of 
three  or  tour  hundred  iisaistants  we  have  perhaps  a  score  hardly 
better  paid  and  with  much  less  prospect  of  independence  before 
Ibetfi.  The  others  are  driven  to  some  other  avenue  of  self -support* 
•dding  ja«t  so  many  fjtniiliee  to  the  army  of  dependent  laborers* 
T'  ■•  tho  o\cr-enrichmont  of  one  means  the  impoverishment  of 
Atxi  idds  to  the  competition  impelled  by  necessity,  which  is 
ihe  oieaiis  by  which  the  many  are  deprived  of  opportunity,  "Skin 
for  akin  ;  all  that  a   man  hath  will  he  give   for  his  life/'  and 
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the  greater  the  number  of  those  who  are  shut  up  to  wage^earn- 
ing  fora  livelihood  the  greater  the  competitioQ  which  drives  the 
lower  ranks  lato  want  aud  doaperation.  It  ia  always  the  lower 
stratctm  that  feels  first  and  most  keenly  the  force  of  harsh  con- 
ditions, because  npoa  it  rests  the  weight  of  the  entire  saperstruct- 
ure.  Whejiever  the  number  of  the  eoiployeraof  labor  is  reduced, 
the  number  of  the  employed  is  incrBased  ;  and  when  the  numbers 
of  the  higher  grades  of  employees  is  reduced  the  ranks  of  the  low- 
er grades  are  swollen  to  that  extent.  With  this  cumulative  pressure 
the  numbors  of  the  unemployed  are  uecesaarily  enhanced,  and  the 
weakest  of  the  weak  feel  lir^t  the  pang^  of  absolute  dependence. 
It  is  from  them  that  the  cry  far  amendment  always  comea  the 
first.  Their  methods  of  amendment  may  be  wrong,  usually  are 
in  fact,  but  their  prescience  of  evil  is  unerring.  They  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches,  though  they  seldom  know  how  to  remedy 
the  defect 

We  often  meet  the  claim  that  the  evils  of  this  sort  should  be 
tolerated  because  of  the  beneftta  derived  from  the  benevolence  of 
those  who  profit  by  them.  The  strong  have  always  pleaded  their 
good  works  ia  extenuation  of  the  wrongs  they  did.  The  Roman 
emperors  pointed  to  the  games  they  established,  the  free  baths 
they  constructed  and  the  temples  they  erected,  as  potent  reasons 
why  the  people  should  nphold  their  power.  Similar  claims  have 
been  put  forward  by  every  class  who  have  absorbed  an  undue 
share  of  power,  both  before  and  stuco  that  time,  Iiet  us  not  de- 
preciate the  benevolence  of  those  who,  in  whatever  manuer,  have 
oome  into  control  of  vast  accumulations,  but  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  charity  does  not  change  the  complexion  of  evil.  The 
fact  that  Dick  Turpin  scattered  money  among  the  poor  did  not 
make  his  crime  in  robbing  the  rich  less  heinous ;  nor  would 
Odptain  Kidd  have  been  counted  a  benefactor  of  mankind  even 
if  he  had  used  his  treasures  to  found  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  instead  of  hiding  them  '^on  strands  forlorn  as  he 
sailed."  The  difference  between  the  moml  quality  of  robbery 
committed  by  false  signals  under  a  black  flag  and  robbery  com- 
mitted by  false  reports  or  a  fictitious  scarcity  on  a  black  Fri- 
day is  not  easy  to  state ,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  motive 
they  may  be  very  far  apart.  The  law  takes  cognizance  of  the  one 
as  a  crime  and  not  of  the  other.  Because  of  this  the  man  engag- 
ing in  the  one  is  duly  advertised  in  advance  of  the  true  character 
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of  his  act ;  whtb  in  the  other  caae  one  might  well  say  :  '^Tliis 
cannut  be  very  wrong,  since  the  law  does  not  forbid  it/' 

Etod  an  unintended  wrong  cannot  havo  its  moral  expunged, 
howerer.  by  the  mere  dedication  of  a  percentage  of  its  results  to 
a  good  U8e.  There  is,  in  fact,  gome  thing  too  farcical  about  a  man 
giving  what  he  baa  wrongfully  taken  from  another  to  benevobnee 
10  a  palliation  of  the  wrong  to  permit  itaeerioua  consideration. 

There  is,  however,  an  aspect  of  this  plea  for  toleration  be- 
cause of  resalting  public  beneStB  that  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
puased  over.  There  are  four  methods  by  which  the  public  do- 
rivea  benefit  from  the  individujd  control  of  valoea,  or  individual 
vealth  :  (1.)  The  owner  is  enabled  thereby  to  support  himself  and 
family,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  charge  upon  tho 
public*  (2.)  By  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. (3.)  By  voluntary  benevolence  in  promotion  of  charity, 
education  and  religion.  (4.)  By  the  undertaking  and  achievement 
of  ecit4}rpnse3  requiring  large  initial  investments. 

The  first  of  these  is  ranch  greater  in  amount,  and  of  vastly 
more  importance,  than  any  if  not  all  tha  others.  This,  of  course, 
if  beet  sabserved  by  many  small  accumulations  thun  by  a 
few  great  ones.  It  is  far  better  that  one  htindrcd  families  should 
hate  independent  self-support,  on  a  capital  of  $10,000  each, 
ifaan  that  one  family  should  enjoy  the  income  of  a  capital  of 
•UOOO.OOO,  Id  like  manner,  tho  support  of  governraerit  by  taxation 
It  much  more  enre  and  certain  in  the  case  of  small  than  of  large 
holdings.  The  man  of  moderate  means  has  little  opportunity  to 
avoid  taxation,  the  man  of  very  largo  means  very  gent^rally  finds 
•ame  way  to  shirk  a  part  of  the  burden  which  seems  all  the 
bMTier  because  the  aggregate  is  swelled  by  his  accumulations. 
A  million  dollars  having  a  hundred  owners  will,  as  a  rule,  boar  a 
much  larger  part  of  the  public  burden  represented  by  taxation 
than  the  same  sum  nnder  the  control  of  one  owner.  So  far 
ai  private  voluntary  benevolences  are  concerned,  the  same 
rule  prevails.  If  we  add  together  the  great  fortunes  of  any 
land  and  set  over  against  them  an  equal  aggregate  of  moderate 
oooty  W6  shall  find  that  tho  same  amount  of  wealth  yields  more 
volQiitary  benevolence  when  in  the  hands  of  the  many  than  when 
held  by  a  few.  It  is  not  the  great  fortunes  of  the  country  that 
have  bnili  and  sapported  its  churches,  schools,  and  colleges,  but 
men  of  moderate  and  often  straitened  means  who  have  done 
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the  TDajor  part.  When  a  man  gives  »50,(K)0,  tlOO,Of»0,  or  $1,000,- 
000  to  such  a  purpose,  it  is  al^raja  heralded  to  the  world  as  a  won- 
der. It  takes  a  thousand  subscriptioos  of  11,000  each  to  balance  it 
But  it  always  is  balanced  and  much  more.  Ooonting  the  aggre- 
gate of  social  and  religious  benerolenoes  which  are  supported  by 
those  of  moderate  means,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  CTery 
million  dollars  owned  bj  many  gives  to  private  charity  and  benevo- 
lence many-fold  greater  tribute  than  the  average  ♦1,000,000  con- 
trolled by  a  single  individnal. 

There  remains  only  the  consideration  of  great  enterprises  re- 
(|uiring  large  investments  for  their  initiation.  In  this  respect  it 
is  perhaps  true  that  the  public  advantage  is  subserved  by  immense 
accumulations.  In  the  financial  history  of  the  last  half-century 
or  so,  however,  this  is  not  altogether  apparent.  Nearly  all  the 
great  enterpriser  of  that  time  have  been  inaugurated  and  carried 
well  towards  success  by  the  subscriptions  of  men  of  small  means^ 
while  the  great  capitalist  has  gained  control  and  added  to  his  over- 
accumnlation  by  **  freezing  out  "the  original  investors  and  ab- 
sorbing the  values  created  by  the  enterprise  of  lesser  men.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  not  to  inaugurate  great  enterprises  by  the 
cooperation  of  small  investors,  but  to  protect  the  small  investors 
against  the  rapacity  of  larger  ones. 

It  is  natural  that  the  sentiment  against  this  form  of  control 
should  take  a  more  definite  form  and  find  more  general  expres- 
sion  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  A  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  West  than  of  the  East  are  self-employers 
and  naturally  dislike  the  process  of  reduction  to  the  ranks  of  the 
dependent  employee  which  threatens  them.  Besides  that,  the 
West  has  drawn  from  the  East,  by  a  process  of  natural  selection 
peculiar  to  our  past,  the  most  independent  and  vigorous  of  its 
elements  — not  necessarily  the  bes*:,  but  the  strongest.  The 
young  man  who  preferred  hardship  and  independence  to  the  con- 
ditions which  faced  him  at  the  East  went  West.  The  man  who 
failed  in  business  in  New  England,  whose  pride  would  not  permit 
bim  to  serve  where  he  had  once  directed,  went  West.  The  vol- 
unteer soldier  who  found  the  avenues  of  business  closed  against 
bim  on  his  return  from  the  war,  packed  his  kit  and  camped  on 
the  frontier.  The  immigrant  who  sought  the  West  from  abroad, 
also,  as  a  rule,  was  of  a  more  self-reliant  character  than  those 
who  stopped  in  the  East :  they  songht  homes,  and  were  largely 
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a^CQltnral  in  their  character;  those  who  tarried  in  the  East 
were  largely  eenrants  and  employees  who  sought  only  a  better  ser- 
vice,  not  Individ aal  ad^^enture  and  aelf-snp porting  homesteads. 
This  process  has  heen  going  on  for  half  a  century  —  perhaps  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  very  date  of  settlement.  Sach  a  popula- 
tion IB  naturally  more  restive  under  conditions  which  they  bc- 
lioTe  are  both  dangerous  and  remediable  than  one  which  has 
inherited  the  idea  that,  however  harsh  they  may  be,  they  are  quite 
incnrablo  ;  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  being  crushed  on  the  lower 
leveU  is  to  lie  down  ami  try  to  worm  one's  way  to  the  upper 
ones.  The  demand  for  remedy  and  restriction  is  therefore 
louder,  more  emphatic,  and  more  general  in  the  West,  for  which 
raaoQ  some  have  identified  the  crusade  against  trusts  with  the 
W(«t.  The  feeling  of  apprehension  is  perhaps  quite  as  gen- 
eral in  the  East,  but  different  conditions  incline  the  Eastern  man 
to  greater  caution  and  oft-repeated  inquiry  as  to  how  any 
Moeiidment  may  be  secured ;  while  the  Westoroer,  perhaps^  too 
radily  reaponda:  *•  Anyhow," 

The  relation  of  this  sentiment  to  the  Populist  party  is  not 
Mgy  to  define.  That  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  represented  by 
Ifaftt  party  ia  evident  to  any  careful  observer.  While  antagonism 
I  trasts  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  that  organization,  it  kis  so  many 
lier«,  and  they  are  of  so  heterogeneous  a  uature,  that  they  seem 
III  have  driven  from  its  support  many  of  the  more  conservative  of 
|lo«e  with  whom  this  antagonism  is  deepest  The  strength  of 
be  movement  does  not  consist  of  men  who  are  either  socialists  or 
reTolationiate.  They  do  not  expect  the  world  to  be  made  over  in 
a  moment,  nor  believe  in  any  untested  cure-all  for  economic  ills. 
Tbcy  fiimply  believe  that  a  great  and  growing  evil  exists  and 
niitit  be  remedied. 

There  is  no  occasion  at  this  time  to  consider  the  remedies  that 
might  avail  or  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  applied.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  same  conviction  which  has  made  the  prin- 
ciple of  tfie  (tranger  cases  an  integral  part  of  our  law  and  has 
forced  all  parties  to  admit  the  right  of  State  and  Nation  to  regu- 
\\i  irate  control  of  transportation  will  ^nd  a  way  to  re- 

Pft_  ,      J  power  of  capitalistic  ''combines*'  of  every  sort  and 
chamctery  and  rulieve  onr  civilization  of  the  peril  of  a  feudalism 
00  wealth. 

Aldiof  W.  Touroeb. 


SILVER  LEGISLATION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

BY  THB   HOK.  EDWARD  0*  LEECH,  LATE  DtEBCTOB  OF  THE  ICUTT, 


From  the  formation  of  the  Go?ernment  our  coinage  legislation 
has  boot!  out  of  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  first  Coia- 
ago  Act  (179:;i)  authorized  the  unrestricted  mintage  of  gold  and 
silver,  at  the  proportion  of  I  of  gold  to  15  of  silver — a  ratio  not  in 
accordance  with  the  commercial  ralue  of  the  two  metals.  Gold 
being  uudervHl tied  in  our  coinage  system  gold  coins  did  not  cir^ 
culate,  but  were  exported  in  exchange  for  commodities  at  the 
commercial  value  of  the  pure  gold  in  such  coins.  To  remedy 
this,  in  1834  (nnd  supplemental  Act  of  1837),  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  dollar  WiiS  reduced  and  the  ratio  in  coinage  was  fixed  at  1  to 
15.988, — practically,  1  to  16.  This  change  did  not  correspond 
to  the  commercial  value  of  the  two  metals, — silver  being  under- 
valued!— and,  as  a  consequence,  silver  was  shipped  abroad*  so 
that  from  1834  to  1878  gold  constituted  our  only  metallic  cur* 
reucy. 

In  1873  Congress  abolished  the  silver  dollar — a  practically  obso* 
lete  coin — and  gold  was  made  the  sole  standard  of  value.  At  that 
period  this  country  had  exclusively  a  paper  circulation^  the  depre- 
ciation of  which  was  measured  by  gold.  The  law  of  Feb.  12, 1873, 
was  the  logical  sequence  of  the  legislation  of  1834-37^  confirmed 
and  strengthened  by  the  legislation  of  1853  (making  fractional 
silver  coins  subsidiary),  which  laws  practically  made  gold  the 
standard  of  this  country.  In  discontinuing  the  coinage  of  the 
silver  dollar  in  1873  Congress,  therefore,  simply  recognized  an 
existing  fact  by  dropping  a  coin  which  had  formed  no  appreciable 
portion  of  our  circulating  inedium  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The 
entire  coinage  of  silver  dollars  from  1792  to  1873  had  aggregated 
only  8,031^238  pieces,  none  of  which  were  in  circulation.  Had 
not  the  demonetization  of  the  silver  dollar  taken  place  in  1873^ 
it  must  necessarily  have  taken  place  a  few  years  later,  when  the 
Eurojpean  countriedj  one  after  another,  abolished  silver  coinage^ 
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or  else  thia  country  would  ha7e  resumed  specie  paymetits  in  1870 

a  silrer  instead  of  a  gold  basis. 

The  silver  legislation  of  this  country  commencing  in  1878  has 
been  a  series  of  compromi^  measures  witli  the  advocated  of  free 
ftiker  coinage.  A  brief  review  of  the  monetary  situation  at  the 
commencement  of  silver  legislation  in  1878,  and  of  what  hMbeen 
done  in  the  way  of  silver  uccuniulatiou  sioce,  will  be  instruotive. 

During  the  War  of  the  Kebellion  we  had  issiiod,  as  a  war 
measure,  legal  tender  notes  amounting,  at  the  highest  point — June 
30,  1864— to  t447,3O0,^03.  In  January,  1875,  Congress  passed 
ao  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  which  required  that : 

**Od  and  after  the  first  day  of  Janoary»  1879,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tr^avury  shall  redeem  ia  coin  the  Utiited  StaLes  legal-tender  Qotes  then 
ontstA&diog  on  their  presentatioo  for  redemption.  " 

The  amount  of  lcgal<tender  notes  outstanding  at  that  time 
was  ♦382,000,000.  Before  the  beneficial  effects  of  specie  resump- 
tion cottld  be  realized,  however.  Congress  passed  (May  31,  1878) 
an  Act  which  provided  that  no  more  legal -tender  notes  should  be 
retired,  but  when  received  into  the  Treasury  from  any  source, 
shonid  be  paid  oat  again  and  kept  in  circulation.  The  amount 
outstanding  at  this  time  was  1346,681, 016 — at  which  it  has  since 
reniAined.  Notwithstanding  that  this  baneful  Act  prevented  the 
retirement  of  the  notes  of  the  government,  issued  during  the  period 
otciril  war,  us  the  Specie  Resumption  Act  contemplated,  which  re- 
timnent  would  have  been  speedily  replaced  by  bank-notes  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National-Banking  Act,  nevertheless, 
at  this  period,  the  entire  currency  of  our  country  consisted  of 
gold  coin,  legal-tender  notes  amply  secured,  and  bank-notes 
redeemable  in  lawful  money. 

WroCK.  OP  MONVT  JilTUABT  1,  1S78. 

Ooid I22fl.ooo.non 

Lci^Teiider  KotM »d.681.(lli3 

NalleiiaJBaakNotM...,.«^ 32l,fl7a,AQ5 

tbUl i887*3Sa,521 

Oarcarrency  was  entirely  a  gold  currency, —  a  currency  based 
on  gold.  No  silver  coins  (except  change-money),  nor  silver 
fuHea^  eoabarrassed  us.  Our  stock  of  gold  was  increasing  rapidly 
iod  onormoQily.  The  gold  coinage  of  our  mints  aggregated  in 
the  111  fiscal  years  commencing  in  1873  and  ending  in  187t} 
t254|302jl34.     Ample  facility  was  provided  for  the  issue  of  odd!- 
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Ikffial  oirrency  by  tho  provisions  of  the  National- Banking  Law, 
tlM  imij  Jirnitsitioii  to  tht»  umoiint  of  bank-notes  which  the  banks 
Mild  iitiio  \m\ng  the  bonded  di^bt  of  the  United  States  neoessary 
to  wmnf^  cinnitation*  at  tfuit  thno  $1,83:^,250,310, 

fJoch  Wiw  tho  monGtary  aituation  at  home  when  we  entered 
OfKiri  the  era  of  nrlvor  leglnhition.  Abroad  the  situation  was  not 
propitious  for  wilviir.  (!^^mnK^ncin^f  witb  the  demonetization  of 
•JIvcr  in  Uornniny  in  1873.  and  tho  na-lting  down  and  eale  by  that 
Kmpirn  of  I,(l8l,7*-d4.800  marks  {UblAU.m^)  in  silver  coins, 
followed  by  tfio  flnnponHion  of  eilver  (^oiriaj^e  by  the  States  of  the 
liiitin  Union,  one  after  another  tho  European  States  had  closed 
their  ttiintK  to  silver  coinage*  until  in  1878, — when  this  country 
canimenced  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver,— not  a  single  mini 
in  Knropo  wits  open  for  ihe  coinage  of  silver  for  individuals. 

In  1878  tho  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  dollars.  This  was  amended  in  the  Senate,  con- 
curred in  by  tho  Uoiihc*  and  finally  enacted  into  a  law  over  a 
FroHidential  veto,  by  which  tho  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  with 
full  deht-paying  pr)wer,  was  restored, — not  for  individuals,  as 
prH>r  to  1873, — but  on  government  account;  the  law  requiring 
the  mandatory  purchase  and  coinage,  monthly,  of  not  less  than 
two  million  nor  more  than  foor  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver 
bullion,  with  a  further  provision  autborizing  the  issue  of  paper 
certificates  in  sums  of  ten  dollars  and  multiples,  in  lieu  of  the 
actual  dollars.  Although  the  minimum  amount  only  was  pur- 
chased and  coined  the  purchases  of  silver  under  this  Act  aggre- 
gated 2rn,*^D2,019  ounces^  costing  $308,190,262,  from  which 
there  was  coined  and  issued^  either  in  actual  dollars  or  paper 
certificates,  378,1  TiS, 795  silver  dollars. 

Tho  government  paid  tho  cost  of  transporting  these  dollara 
from  the  Mint  or  Treasnry  offices  to  any  point  where  wanted. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  them  returned  to  the  Treasnry.  Various 
devices  were  tried  to  promote  their  circulation,  notably  by  reduc- 
ing, and  finally  discontinuing,  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  of 
denominations  less  than  five  dollars ;  by  receiving  deposits  of  gold 
coin  and  legal  tender  notes  from  individuals  and  banks  at  the 
Assistant  Treasury  in  New  York,  and  furnishing  silver  certifi- 
cates at  distant  points,  thus  savmg  ihe^  cost  of  transportation; 
and,  finally,  by  the  Act  of  August  4, 18SG,  authorizing  the  issue  of 
silver  certificates  in  denominations  of  one,  two  and  five  dollars. 
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under  the  operationg  of  which  the  large  certificates  rejected  by 
the  banks  and  general  public  were  replaced  by  small  ones,  until 
over  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  silver  certificates  outstanding  were 
in  denomiimtions  of  ten  dollars  and  less. 

Owing  to  the  unparalleled  increase  of  population  and  business 
in  the  United  States^  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  these  dollars, 
iisued  in  the  farm  of  small  certificates,  largely  supplied  the  de- 
«]  for  email  currency  and  filled  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
■ment  of  national  bank  notes,  the  exchange  value  of 
the  silTer  dollar,  possessing  a  commercial  value  very  much  less 
than  the  gold  dollar,  had  preserved  its  equality  in  doraostic  circu- 
lation with  the  gold  dollar,  by  law  the  unit  of  value.  Since  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1878,  when  we  had  no  silver  currency,  to  July  1,  1890, 
1  prriocl  of  twelve  years,  there  had  been  injected  into  thecircula- 
ion  of  this  country  by  mandatory  force  of  law  some  354,000,000 
of  silver  dollars  and  their  paper  representatives. 

In  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  this  enoroxous  absorption  of 
ilver  by  our  government  for  currency  purposes,  tlie  market 
price  of  that  metal  had  fallen  from  f  1.20^  an  ounce  on  February 
«8, 1878,  to  10.92  an  ounce  on  May  29,  1889,  and  the  value  of  the 
silver  in  the  dollar  from  fO.93  to  $0,71  cents.  But  the  advocates 
of  silver  money  were  not  satisfied  with  so  slow  a  change  from  a 
gold  to  a  silver  currency.  On  June  17,  1B90,  the  Senate  of  the 
UniUKi  States  by  a  vote  of  43  yeas  to  25  nays,  passed  a  bill  for  the 
UTtrestricted  coinage  of  silver  for  individuals  into  legal  dollars  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  the  issue  of  paper  certificates  againgt 
iich  dollars.  There  was  imminent  danger  that  the  Senate  Bill 
"would  pms  ilie  House  of  Representatives,  where  there  was  a  small 
majority  for  free-silver  coinage.  As  a  compromise  measure  the 
Act  of  July  14,1890,  the  present  silver  law  (improperly  called 
f!  ■'*  '"rman"  Act),  was  passed,  which  required  the  purchase  by 
ti  ury  Departmeut,  monthly,  of  four  and   a  half   million 

otin4)<»  of  silver  (instead  of  two  million  dollai*s'  worth  as  under  the 
flct  of  lb78>,  payment  to  be  made  at  the  market  price,  in  new  legal- 
tender  notes. 

The  Act  required   the  coinage  into  silver  dollars,  monthly, 
intil  July  1, 1801,  of  two  million  ounces  of  the  silver  so  purchased, 
Eld  aft4?r  tliat  date  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  left  discre- 
r»Aaiy  with   the  Secretary  of   the  Treasury.     The  law  further 
luiteti  tbmt  the  silver  bars  purchased  and  the  dollars  coined 
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therefrom  ahoald  be  held  in  the  Treasury  as  a  reserve  against  the 
legat-tonder  notea  issued.  Tiie  oae  saving  clause  of  this  lav  is 
the  declaration,  inserted  by  Senator  Sherman,  that  it  is  the 
'^  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two 
melaU  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio, 
or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law." 

Under  the  operations  of  this  law  the  Treasury  has  purchased, 
from  August  13,  1890,  when  the  law  went  into  effect,  to  June  1, 
1893,  152,413,792  ounces  of  silver,  at  a  cost  of  tl43,591,569— 
worth,  at  the  present  price  of  silver  (tU.83  per  ounce),  tl  26,503,447 
— an  actual  loss  of  over  $17,000,000*  Of  this  there  has  been  coined 
into  silver  dollars,  to  June  1,  1893,  $30,087,040 — making  the 
total  coinage  of  silver  dollars  (including  5,078,472,  from  trade- 
dollar  bullion),  from  February  28,  1878,  to  June  1,  1893, 
$419,332,305,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  uncoined  123,911,185 
ounecaof  fine  silver,  costing  $114,299,757,  which  could  be  bought 
to-day  for  $102,846,284, 

The  stock  of  silver  bars,  stored  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury, 
represents  the  product  of  all  the  silver  mines  of  this  country 
for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years.  As  an  available  asset 
of  the  Government  it  is  of  no  practical  value.  This  immense 
stock  of  uncoined  silver  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  market  for 
silver.  If  Congress  should  direct  that  it  be  sold,  the  very  fact  that 
this  huge  pile  of  silver  was  for  sale  would  break  the  market  and 
cause  a  serious  fall  in  the  price  of  the  white  metal.  If  it  should 
bo  coined  under  any  authority  of  law  to  issue  it  as  additional  cur- 
rency, it  would  still  further  unsettle  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
our  government  to  maintain  the  gold  standard,  and  bast'^n  our 
steps  towards  asilver  basis  for  our  currency*  Notwithstanding  the 
large  purchases  of  silver  by  our  Treasury  under  the  Act  of  1890  the 
price  of  that  metal  has  fallen  from  96  cents  an  ounce  on  April  1, 
1890,  to  82  cents  an  aunce  on  March  22,1893,  and  the  commercial 
value  of  the  silver  doUai^s  from  74J  cents  to  63  J  cents.  The  total 
purchases  of  silver  bullbn  since  February  28,  1878,  to  June  1, 
1893,  have  aggregated  443,705,811  ounces,  equivalent  to  15,212 
ioiis,  costing  $451,790,831. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  history  of  silver  legislation  in  this 
country  for  the  past  fifteen  years*  At  a  time  when  the  mints  of 
all  Europe  were  closed  to  the  coinage  of  silver  money,  when  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  by  those  couu tries  to 
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piftoe  themfielTeg  ou  the  gold  standard  and  to  obtain  the  gold 
atsedod  for  that  purpose,  this  country,  acting  in  monetary  isola- 
tion, with  absolutely  uo  silver  currency  in  1878t  has  gone  on  and 
OQ  forcing  ail?er  currency  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  piling 
up  silver  bars  in  ita  Treasury.  If  we  had  not  entered  upon  this 
iilver-purohase  scheme  the  hulk  of  the  silver  purchased  by  our 
triftSQry  would  have  been  shipped  abroad  and  paid  for  in  gold,  or 
gold  exchange,  and  added  in  some  form  of  currency  just  that 
amount  of  gold  circulation  to  the  country. 

The  people  of  Europe  have  looked  on  in  amazement  to  see 
when  this  remarkable  policy  would  end — a  policy  which  in  a  very 
much  shorter  time  would  have  Berioualy  embarrassed  any  other 
coQDtry  in  the  world.  The  note  of  alarm  has  been  sounded  over 
and  over  again.  The  principle  of  the  *'  Gre^ham  *'  law  that 
inferior  money  would  surely  drive  out  good  money — a  law  as  cer- 
tain and  immutable  as  the  law  of  gravittition — has  been  ridiculed, 
and  the  cry  has  gone  up  from  the  West  and  the  South  that  we 
needed  more  money. 

Because  of  our  greatness,  our  wonderful  natural  and  accumu- 
lated wealth,  our  maguificent  industries  and  unparalleled  produc- 
tion both  of  the  soil  and  workshop,  we  have  vainly  imagined  that 
weeonid  pursne  this  policy /ic?  infinitum  in  the  face  of  the  rest  of 
ibe  civilized  world.  We  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  no  man, 
wboee  eje4  are  not  absolutely  blinded  to  the  facts,  can  fail  to  see 
thai  the  limit  of  silver  absorption  has  been  reached  unless  we  are 
prafMired  to  place  our  currency  on  a  silver  basis.  Gold  is  leaving 
ourihores  in  such  alarming  quantities  and  with  such  steady  per- 
aattence  as  to  startle  the  most  unconcerned. 

Commencing  in  May,  1888,  the  gold  shipments  have  aggre- 
gated,  to  June,  1893.  over  $328,000,000,  as  follows: 

BXFnjrra  of  &m.T%  coin  akb  oor.D  aitluok,  oalxkdar  ricAiifl  1888-189X 

CftV*>i«r  feiLn.  Gold  exported. 

^^Vm: «M.52(kl47 

vSk flO.»S3.4eo 

UHw    ...«....«...•. ..^. •*...- * *..  24.063.071 

mL,n,„ 79.088  581 

vSSL    • 7«.S«0M 

taipoioatlMl *... OJ<^«W 

T«<a]..... .,..*. fS28M7BM 


0  same  period  the  imports  of  gold  have  amounted  to 

a8  foltowd  : 
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IMPORTa  OF  OOU)  COIN  A|7D  OOLD  BULLION,  CALENDAR  TCAfiB  IBSS-IW. 


Calendar 
Years, 

Port  of 
New  York, 

Port  of 
San  FraQcidCo. 

All  other 
Ports. 

TotoL 

1888, 

I8.C06.756 

6.301.267 

1»,^  12.739 

31,968,398 

8,504.513 

86.808 

879,606 

i.l9l.l34 

641.071 
25.680 

9.%»,^,35l 
1,617.871 
5.806,2^ 

monj^ 

6,045,917 

36.5S6 

9.I3S3 
21,686 
13,381 

ILOotaae 

1,08<.I9I 
1.8  U.  131 

3,990^2 'O 
2,1X10,516 

217.366 
S8^5U 

2,391.637 
1«6.6W 

110.960.  Hi    1 

issa 

J  2,  Ou  1,613     1 

1890 ., 

30.230.  Q9a 

Iggi  ,.., , 

11.970,110 

1892... .,... 

17.lJ0.946 

1883. 
JfiDiinLrT ....  ......... ri . . 

370.813 

February... 

MarcU... * 

Aoril 

1.Z57.639 

6.6ilS.m 

8a3.ttt5 

May  ..*.""''...:;:.:: 

25«68^ 

Total 

f7i,smo5e 

^,513,870 

f  12,313, 108 

1111683,033 

TJiere  was  a  net  loss  to  the  United  States  by  gold  exports  of  g 
♦213,564,840.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  return  gold 
from  Europe  (all  of  which  cornea  in  at  the  port  of  ^ew  York) 
aggregated  only  $71,826,050,  so  that  the  actual  loss  by  reason  of 
export  to  Europe  was  $256,421,828,  At  the  present  time  (June  1) 
the  shipments  of  gold  to  Europe  continue  in  increased  amoants. 

The  stock  of  free  gold  in  the  Treasury,  that  is  all  the  gold  j 
not  held  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  gold  certificates,  has  fallea" 
iQ  the  same  period  from  $218,818,253  (March  31,  1888)  to  $95,- 
048,640  (Juno  1,  18D3). 

In  addition  to  $380,169/081  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates 
in  circuhition  on  June  1,  1893,  snstained  at  par  by  our  gold 
standard,  there  were  outstanding  at  the  same  date  $335,977,323 
in  U.  S,  notes,  and  $132,505,183  in  redeemable-on-demand-in- 
gold  Treasury  notes  with  an  available  gold  reserve  of  $95,000,- 
000.  Moreover,  tlie  old  stock  argument  in  favor  of  silver  par- 
chases,  that  it  increased  the  currency,  is  being  disproved.  The 
amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation  June  1,  1892,  was 
$1,613,572,244,  while  on  June  1,  1893,  it  was  reduced  to  $1,596,- 
151,901,  a  reduction  of  over  $17,420,000  in  the  last  year. 

When  we  examine  the  kind  of  money  in  circulation  the  sub- 
stitution of  silver  for  gold  currency  becomes  more  apparent 
Gold  coin  and  gold  certificates  in  circulation  decreased  in  the  last 
year  $56,790,953,  while  silver  dollars,  silver  certificates  and 
Treasury  notes  based  on  silver  increased  in  the  same  period  $41,- 
218,502,  showing  how  rapidly  and  surely  our  currency  is  chang- 
ing from  gold  to  silver.  The  gold  receipts  of  the  government, 
which,  in  July,  1890,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  present  silver 
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Ijiir,  ainonnted  to  over  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  from  cus- 
toms, have  fallen  to  less  than  one  per  cent. — practically  to  nothing. 
The  change  from  a  gold  to  a  silver  currency  in  this  country, 
which  was  very  generally  predicted  in  Europe,  has  been  carefully 
watched  by  European  investors.     They  have   not   failed   to   note 

tie  fact  that,  while  our  gold  reserves  were  rapidly  and  seriously 
llmioUbing^  our  gold  obiigations,  through  the  issue  of  Treasury 
Qotefl  in  the  mandatory  purchases  of  silver  bullion  to  the  extent 
l>f  about  $4,000,000  monthly*  redeemable  ondomi^nd  in  gold,  were 
•s  nipidly  iucreiisiug.  The  result  has  been  to  produce  a  thorough 
distrust  in  our  ability  to  maintain  gold  payments.     This  impres- 

>n  has  become  so  general  abroad  that  an   enormous   amount  of 

Lmertcan  aecuritiea^  the  most  profitable  form  of  investment  for 
the  RuropeaTi,  have  been  sent  back  here  for  siile  during  the  past 
|iiro  years,  causing  the  balance  of  account  to   be  almost  continu- 

lalj  Against  us«  notwithstanding  the  large  exports  of  breadstuiTs 
and  other  material  from  the  United  States  in  the  fall  and   winter 

This  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  bal- 
ance of  merchandise  trade  was  in  favor  of  the  United  SUites  for 
the  two  fiscal  year8--1891  and  1892— over  242,000,000,  the  fiel 
gold  shipments  for  the  same  years  was  over  $GS»000,000,  That  is  to 
•ay,  instead  of  paying  ns  for  onr  cereals  in  money,  Europe  paid 
U9  back  our  own  debts  and  made  us  redeem  $68,000,000  of  our 
debts  besides. 

At  home  the  same  apprehension  has  become  almost  nniversal 
among  bankers  and  business  men  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
creating  a  feeling  of  distrust,  resulting  in  a  contraction  of  credits, 
or,  at  least,  a  more  careful  placing  of  credits  and  discouraging 
new  business  enterprises. 

The  remedy  naturally  snggests  itself — the  absolute  repeal  of 
the  present  silver  law.  Unfortunately,  this  is  difficult  to  secure 
and  can  at  best  only  be  done  when  Congress  meets.  Another 
liumsnre  has  been  suggested  which,  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
would  nndouhtedty  have  produced  beneficial  results  if  promptly 
aoled  upon,  vi?:,.  the  strengthening  of  the  gold  reserve  by  the 
sale  of  bonds. 

That  the  leg?ii  right  oxiste  to  sell  bonds  nnder  the  provisions 

the  act  of  January  14,  1875  (when  gold  alone  was  our  stand- 
ard and  silver  demonetized),  to  secure  the  gold  neoeesary  to 
ri>f     •  fVTL— HO.  440.  4 
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matataiii  spepie  payments,  is  60  generally  admitted  by  recognized 
Eutlioi'iiieii  ou  duaacial  matters  that  it  is  hai^dly  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion here. 

If  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  July  14»  1890^  declaring  it  to 
be  '*  tlie  establuihed  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
two  metaU  on  a  parity/'  has  any  sigtiification,  it  contemplates 
the  exercise  of  the  means^  provided  by  existing  law»  to  carry  it 
into  elfect.  That  decJaratiau  was  intended  as  an  assurance  to 
all  people  that  oar  currency  would  be  maintained  on  a  gold  basis, 
and  that  if  at  any  time  there  was  danger  that  the  two  dollars 
would  be  of  unequal  value,  it  would  bo  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  prevent  it  with  the  lawful  means  athisdisposaL 

That  serious  danger  has  existed  for  some  time,  that  the  two 
metals  would  have  unequal  values  in  our  currency  system*  must 
be  apparent  to  every  one.  The  only  method  available  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe  under  existing  law  was  to  use  the  credit  of  the 
government  to  secure  the  necessary  gold  to  insure  the  mainte* 
nance  of  the  parity.  That  the  placing  of  botids  to  any  reason- 
able  amount — ^say  fifty  to  one  hundred  million  dollars — for  gold 
coin,  either  at  home  or  abroad^  was  perfectly  practicable,  no  one 
doubts.  That  it  would  have  restored  confidence  not  only  by  se- 
curing the  means  to  readily  maintain  gold  payments,  but  as  a  sub- 
stantial declaration  to  the  world  that  the  matchless  credit  of  this 
great  government  would  be  used  for  that  purpose  whenever 
necessary,  seems  reasonable  and  highly  probable.  Moreover,  it 
would  have  served  as  notice  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  legislative  that  the  daoger*!ine  of  silver  currency 
had  been  reached  and  demanded  prompt  and  decisive  action  by 
our  law-makers,  unless  the  peopleof  this  country  were  to  be  taxed 
to  support  silver  purchases. 

Since  August  31,  1865,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States 
has  been  reduced  from  *2,38l. 530/294  to  $585,034,810,  a  reduc- 
tion of  11.706,495,484,  and  during  the  last  eight  years,  under 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Cleveland  and  Harrison,  the 
principal  of  the  debt  was  reduced  by  the  enormous  sura  of  1597,- 
168»500  (not  mentioning  premiums  and  interest),  an  average  of 
over  $74,500,000  annually.  The  result  of  this  unusually  large 
reduction  of  the  debt  in  recent  years  has  been  to  cripple  the 
Treasury,  not  leaving  a  sufficient  working  balance  for  convenient 
business  purposes,  and  the  strengthening  of  this  balance  by  the 
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proceeds  of  a  bond  sale  would  not  only  have  restored  confidetice 
in  the  intent  and  ability  of  the  Government  to  maintain  all  our 
money  on  a  parity,  but  would  have  enormously  assisted  the  Trea- 
enry  in  utilizing  its  available  fuuds  to  the  be8t  advantage. 

The  root  of  the  evil,  however,  lies  in  the  present  silver  law. 
Mid  Qoleas  this  !£  removed  it  seems  inevitable  that  our  currency 
most  reach  a  silver  basis.  What  does  a  silver  basis  mean?  It 
means,  in  the  first  instance,  a  violent  and  enormous  contraction 
of  our  currency  by  the  withdrawal  of  gold  coins  and  gold  certifi- 
eaUfi  from  circulation.  After  the  first  shocks  when  values  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  exiatiug  conditions^  it  means  that  the  pay- 
ing power  of  our  money  in  foreign  exchanges  will  be  depreciated 
to  the  commercial  value  of  our  silver  dollar^  whatever  that  may 
be.  We  have  an  excellent  illustration  in  our  near  neighbor — 
Mexico — of  a  couutry  which  is  on  a  settled  silver  basis.  The 
Mexican  silver  dollar,  although  it  contains  more  silver  than  our 
dolhir,  has  a  purchasing  power  in  foreign  exchanges  equal  only  to 
iU  value  aa  silver  ballion. 

The  relations  between  European  conntries  and  our  own  are  as 
intimate  to-day  as  the  relations  between  the  States  of  the  Union 
firior  to  the  Civil  War.  All  Europe  to-day  has  the  gold  standard, 
Eld  all  interuational  exchanges  are  settled  on  a  gold  basis.  Frob- 
ibly  three*fourtbs  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is 
with  Eurojx'an  countries.  Between  countries  which  use  the 
iumo  metal  as  money  there  is  a  par  of  exchange  which  varies 
only  within  well-defined  limits  regulated  by  the  balance  of  trade. 
Between  countries  which  use  different  metals  as  a  measure  of 
Taloes  there  is  at  present  no  natural  par,  because  of  the  fluctua- 
ons  in  the  commercial  value  of  silver.  Stability  in  the  rates  of 
Kchange  is  the  very  easence  of  commercial  transactions,  espe- 
"ctallj  commercial  transactions  based  on  credit.  Without  this 
thera  is  necessarily  an  uncertainty,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
eliminate  and  which  complicates  and  deters  business  transac- 
liona*  In  this  lies  the  permanent  evil  of  a  silver  basis  for  our 
currency  :  tha  uncertainty  in  the  t^alue  of  our  money  as  measured 
by  ih€  mon^y  o/cmnmerce — yold. 

What  the  purchasing  power  of  our  currency  in  domestic 
transactions  would  be  depends  upon  conditions  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  accurately  forecast. 

EDWi^BD  0.  Leech. 
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OOLOXEL  INGBRSOLL: 

Toe  average  AmericaTij  like  the  average  man  of  any  country, 
hm  bat  tittle  imagination.  People  who  speak  ad  liferent  language^ 
or  worship  some  other  god,  or  wear  clothing  unlike  hie  own,  are 
beyond  the  horizon  of  hie  sympathy.  He  cares  but  little  or  noth- 
ing for  the  atjfferinga  or  misfortimeB  of  those  who  are  of  a  differ- 
ent complexion  or  of  another  race.  His  imagination  is  not 
powerful  enongh  to  recognize  the  human  being,  in  spite  of 
peculiarities.  Instead  of  this  he  looks  upon  every  difference  aa  an 
evidence  of  inferiority,  and  for  the  inferior  be  has  but  little  if  any 
feeling.  J f  these  "inferior  people"  claim  equal  rights  he  feels 
insulted,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  hia  own  superiority 
tramples  on  the  rights  of  the  so-called  inferior. 

In  our  own  country  the  native  has  always  considered  himself 
as  much  better  than  the  immigrant,  and  as  far  superior  to  all  peo- 
ple of  a  different  complexion.  At  one  time  onr  people  hated  the 
Irish,  then  the  Germans,  then  the  Italians,  and  now  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Irish  and  Germans,  however,  became  numerous.  They 
became  citizens,  and»  most  important  of  all,  they  had  votes. 
They  combined,  became  powerful,  and  the  political  parties 
sought  their  aid.  They  had  something  to  give  in  exchange  for 
protection — in  exchange  for  political  rights.  In  consequence  of 
this  they  were  flattered  by  candidates,  praised  by  the  political 
press,  and  became  powerful  enough  not  only  to  protect  them- 
selves but  at  last  to  govern  the  principal  cities  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Irish  and  Germans  drove  the 
native  Americans  oat  of  the  trades  and  from  the  lower  forms  of 
labor.  They  built  the  railways  and  canals.  They  became  ser- 
vants. Afterwards  the  Irish  and  the  Germans  were  driven  from 
the  canals  and  railways  by  the  Italians. 
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The  Iriah  and  Germans  improved  their  conditiou*  They 
Went  iuui  other  busiuessee^  into  the  higher  and  more  lucrative 
Imdea.  They  entered  the  professione,  turned  their  uttetitiou  to 
politics,  became  merchants,  brokers,  and  profesijors  iu  colleges. 
They  are  uot  now  btiilditig  railroads  or  digging  on  public  works. 
They  are  contractors,  legialatora,  holders  of  office,  and  the 
Italiaus  and  Chinese  are  doing  the  old  work. 

IX  matter*  had  beau  allowed  to  work  in  the  natural  way,  with- 
out the  interference  of  mobs  or  legisbtors,  the  Chinese  would 
hare  driTen  thf3  Italians  to  better  employments,  and  all  menial 
labor  would,  iu  time,  be  done  by  the  Mongolians. 

In  olden  times  each  nation  hated  all  others.  This  was  con- 
jidored  natural  and  patriotic,  Spain,  after  many  ceatnriea 
*-^f  war  expelled  the  Moors,  then  the  Moriscoea,  and  then  the 
Jews.  And  Spain,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  patriotism,  suc- 
oiQoded  in  driving  from  its  territory  its  industry,  its  taste  and  its 
intelligence,  and  by  these  mistakes  became  poor,  ignorant  and 
waak*  France  started  on  the  same  path  when  the  Huguenots  were 
expelled,  and  even  England  at  one  time  deported  the  Jews.  Iti 
tboie  days  a  difference  of  race  or  religion  was  sufficient  to  Justify 
any  absurdity  and  any  cruelty. 

In  our  country,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  but  little  preju- 
dice against  emigrants  coming  from  Europe,  except  among 
natoraliied  citizens  \  but  nearly  all  foreign-born  citizens  are 
mitied  iu  their  prejudice  against  the  Chinese.  The  truth  is  that 
Uie  Chinese  came  to  this  country  by  invitation.  Under  the 
Burlingame  Treaty  China  and  the  United  States  recognized  : 

**  The  Inhereml  and  inallenJiblQ  ri^bt  of  man  to  cbaogo  hia  home  and 
mlL^taiiee,  and  bI^o  the  murual  advantage  of  free  migration  and  emigration 
of  Ibclr  eltlxroa  and  tiiibject*<  respective! j  from  one  country  to  the  other  for 
pttipoMa  of  eorloaitjr,  of  trade^  or  aa  pcrmatitiiit  rvaidenta.** 

And  it  was  provided 

"That  tiia  cltizenn  of  the  United  States  TUttingor  restdini;  in  ChiuA 
t  C!IUa#0«  aubtjec(4  risiting  or  reaidio^  in  the  United  Stages  ahould  recip- 
^  atlfenjor  theaame  privileKCst,  immunities  and  exemptions,  in  re«»pect  to 
tfst^  Of  rcaldenee,  a«  »hall  be  ei^oyed  b;  the  citi£6Q»t  or  Biibject«  of  ihc 
iMHit  fator^d  aaUon,  in  the  ooontry  in  which  they  shall  respectively  be 
vliltJ^  or  rvtlding.** 

80,  by  the  treaty  of  1J580,  providing  for  the  limitation  or  sua- 
peSiioQ  of  emigmtion  of  Chinose  labor^  it  was  declared  : 
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**That  t\iv.  ttmitatlon  ox  suspeDsion  should  applf  only  to  Chines  wb 
emigrated  to  tbe  United  States  as  ImtKirers  ;  but  that  Cbineae  laborers  wb 
were  then  in  the  United  States  should  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  of  their 
own  free  will  and  should  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privilegeB,  immufiit«eF« 
and  exemptions,  which  were  accorded  to  the  cittseiia  and  auLJecta  of  tile 
moat  favored  nations. '^ 

It  will  thns  be  seen  that  all  Chinese  laborers  who  came  to 
this  country  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1880  were  to  be  treated  tlic 
Bame  as  the  ciiizens  and  subjects  of  the  moat  favored  nation  ; 
that  IB  to  say,  they  were  to  be  protected  by  our  laws  the  same  as 
we  protect  our  own  citizens. 

These  Chinese  laborers  are  inoffensive,  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding.  They  are  honest,  keeping  their  contracts,  doing  as  they 
agree.  They  are  exceedingly  indnstrious,  always  ready  to  work 
and  always  giving  satisfaction  to  their  employers.  They  do  not 
interfere  with  other  people.  They  cannot  become  citizens.  They 
have  no  voice  in  the  making  or  in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
They  attend  to  their  own  business.  They  have  their  own  ideaa^j 
customs,  religion  and  ceremonies — about  as  foolish  as  onr  own  ; 
but  they  do  not  try  to  make  converts  nor  to  force  their  dogmas 
on  others.  They  are  patient,  nncomplaining,  stoical  and  philo- 
sophical. They  earn  what  they  can,  giving  reasonable  value  for  ^ 
the  money  they  recwve,  and  as  a  rule,  when  they  have  ama 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  they  go  back  to  their  own  country.  They 
do  not  interfere  with  our  ideas,  onr  ways  or  customs.  They  are 
silent  workers,  toiling  without  any  object,  except  to  do  their  work 
and  get  their  pay.  They  do  not  establish  saloons  and  run  for 
Congress,  Neither  do  they  combine  for  the  purpose  of  governing 
others.  Of  all  the  people  on  our  soil  they  are  the  least  meddle- 
some. Some  of  them  smoke  opium,  but  the  opium-smoker  does 
not  beat  his  wife.  Some  of  them  play  games  of  chance,  but  they 
are  not  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  eat  the  bread 
that  they  earn  ;  they  neither  beg  nor  steal,  but  they  are  of  no  use 
to  parties  orpoHticians  except  as  they  become  fuel  to  supply  the 
flame  of  prejudice.  They  are  not  citizens  and  they  cannot  vote. 
Their  employers  are  about  the  only  friends  they  have. 

In  the  Pacific  States  the  lowest  became  their  enemies  and 
asked  for  their  expulsion.  They  denounced  the  Chinese  and 
those  who  gave  them  work.  The  patient  followers  of  Confuciii 
were  treated  as  outcasts — stoned  by  boys  in  the  streets  and 
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mobbed  by  the  fjithere.  Few  seemed  to  have  any  respect  for  their 
rights  or  their  feelings.  They  were  unlike  us.  They  wore  different 
clothes.  They  dreased  their  hair  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  therefore 
tbey  were  beyund  our  sympathies.  These  ideas,  these  practices, 
demonilized  many  communities  ;  the  laboring  people  became  cfael 
and  the  small  politicians  infamous. 

When  the  righte  of  even  one  human  being  are  held  in  con- 
tempt  the  rights  of  aH  are  in  danger.  We  cannot  destroy  the 
liberties  of  otfiers  without  losing  our  own.  By  exciting  the  preju- 
Aiom  of  the  ignorant  we  at  hkst  produce  a  contempt  for  law  and 
justice,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  violence  and  crime. 

Both  of  the  great  political  parties  pan<lered  to  the  leaders  of 
the  crusade  against  the  Chinese  for  the  sake  of  electoral  vote^^ 
and  in  the  Pacific  States  the  friends  of  the  Chinese  were  forced  to 
kMp«till  or  to  publicly  sjieak  contrary  to  their  convictions.  The 
oratoTBof  the  **Sand  Lota'*  were  in  power,  and  the  policy  of  the 
whole  country  was  dictated  by  the  most  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
of  our  citizens.  Both  of  the  great  parties  ratified  the  outrages 
oommitted  by  the  mobs,  and  proceeded  with  alacrity  to  violate 
the  treaties  and  solemn  obligations  of  the  government.  These 
^valtoi  were  f  io1ated«  these  obligations  were  denied^  and  thous- 
iiida  of  Chinamen  were  deprived  of  their  rights,  of  their  property, 
and  hmidreda  were  maimed  or  murdered.  They  w*ere  driven 
from  their  homes.  They  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts.  All  this 
waa  done  in  a  country  that  sends  missionaries  to  China  to  tell  the 
benighted  savag^es  of  the  blessed  religion  of  the  United  Stiijce*. 

At  firBt  a  demand  was  made  that  the  Chinese  should  be  driven 
Ofit^  then  that  no  others  shoald  be  allowed  to  come,  and  laws 
with  these  objects  in  view  were  passed*  in  spite  of  the  treaties, 
prerenting  the  coming  of  any  more.  For  a  time  that  satisfied 
Ibe  liatert  of  the  Mongolian.  Then  came  a  demand  for  more 
liringent  legislation,  so  that  many  of  the  Chinese  already  here 
eoold  be  compeUod  to  leave.  The  answer  or  response  to  this 
demand  is  what  is  known  as  the  Geary  Law. 

By  this  act  it  is  provided*  among  other  things,  that  any  Cliina- 
maii  convicted  of  not  being  lawfully  in  the  country  shall  be 
femoted  to  Ohina^  after  having  been  imprisoned  at  hard  labor 
for  not  eioer>ding  one  yean  This  law  also  does  away  witli  bail  on 
haboMi  corpus  proceedings  where  the  right  to  land  has  been  denied 
to  a  OliiiiaiiiaiL     U  also  compels  all  Chinese  laborers  to  obtaiQ^ 
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withiE  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  certificates  of  resi- 
dence from  the  revenue  collectors,  and  if  found  without  such 
certificate  they  shall  be  held  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United  States, 

It  18  further  provided  that  if  a  ChiDaman  claims  that  he  failed 
to  get  such  certificate  by  **  accident,  sickness  or  other  unavoid- 
able cause,"  then  he  must  clearly  establish  such  claim  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Jtid^o  *^  by  at  least  one  credible  white  witness/' 

If  we  were  at  war  with  China  then  we  might  legally  consider 
every  Chinaman  as  an  enemy,  but  we  were  and  are  at  peace  with 
t!iat  country.  The  Geary  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  simply  for  the  sake  of  votes.  The 
Democrats  in  Congress  voted  for  it  to  save  the  Pacific  States 
to  the  Democratic  column;  and  a  Republican  President 
signed  it  so  that  the  Pacific  States  should  vote  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  Principle  was  forgotten,  or  rather  it  was 
sacrificed  in  the  hope  of  political  success.  It  was  then  knowiij 
as  now,  that  China  is  a  peaceful  nation,  that  it  does  not  believe 
in  war  as  a  remedy,  that  it  relies  on  negotiation  and  treaty*  It 
is  also  known  that  the  Chinese  in  this  country  were  helpleea^ 
without  friends,  without  power  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  many  members  of  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  the  Act 
believing  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold  it  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  in  the  meantime  it  might  be  politically  useful. 

The  idea  of  imprisoning  a  man  at  hard  labor  for  a  year,  and 
this  man  a  citizen  of  a  friendly  nation,  for  the  crime  of  being 
found  in  this  country  without  a  certificate  of  residence  must  be 
abhorrent  to  the  mind  of  erery  enlightened  man.  Such  punish- 
ment for  such  an  " offence*'  is  barbarous  and  belongs  to  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  know.  This  law  makes  industry  a 
crime  and  puts  one  who  works  for  his  bread  on  a  level  with 
thieveaand  the  lowest  criminals,  treats  him  as  a  felon,  and  clothes 
him  in  the  stripes  of"a  convict, — and  all  this  is  done  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  ignorant,  of  the  prejudiced,  of  the  heartless*  and 
because  the  Chinese  are  not  voters  and  have  no  political  power. 

The  Chinese  are  not  driven  away  because  there  is  no  room  for 
them.  Our  country  is  not  crowded.  There  are  many  milliona 
of  acres  waiting  for  the  plow.  Tliere  is  plenty  of  room  Ijere 
under  our  flag  for  five  hundred  millions  of  people.  These  Chinese 
that  we  wish  to  oppress  and  imprison  are  people  who  understand 
the  art  of  inigation.     They  can  redeem  the  deserts.     They  are 
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tatcH  fudeoflii.    Thcgraie  mcAmi  mdwiUiiig  to  oooapy 

lowMt  iettfci.  Thqr  ool j  tik  to  be  daj  hboror%  wadiexs  and 
Thqf  sitfwilliiv  to  sweep  mnjL  mxnlK  TluQrwe  good 
Thqf  ceil  elear  kadi  and  build  xaiboadi.  Tbej  do  not 
to  bo  naaten— tiiqp  wiab  onlj  to  aBr?e.  In  eveiy  oapadt^ 
**>%j  aie  jbdthfol;  but  in  this  oonntiy  tbeir  Tirtnea  hate  made  en- 
^"^Me%  and  thof  an  hated  beeaiiae  of  their  patieno^  th^  honeaty 
^^^dtiMirindnatiT. 

^  Tiit)  Gearj  Lavr,  howerer,  fiiled  to  pfOTJde  the  ways  and 
^e^iis  tor  carrying  it  into  effiot^  SO  that  the  probability  is  it  will 
^mm  m  dead  letter  apon  the  statate  book.  The  sora  at  money 
^tred  to  carry  it  oat  is  too  large>  and  the  law  fills  to  oieate 
tliemachinerj  and  name  the  persons  anthoriaed  to  depcnrt  the 
CKineae.  Keiiher  is  there  any  mode  of  trial  pcdnted  ont.  Ao* 
cordirtj^  iA  the  law  tlieie  need.be  no  indiotment  byaChnnd  Jnry, 
latm  iqr n  Jiny,  and  the  penon  fimnd  gnUty  of  being  here 
ifthont  a  osrtifloate  of  residenoe  ean  be  imprisoned  and  treated 
as  a  lUoii  withont  the  oidiDaiy  forms  of  trial. 

This  law  is  oontnuy  to  4he  laws  and  enstoms  of  nations.  The 
fndduBsnt  is  nnnsoal,  asfers^  and  oontrszy  to  oar  Oonstitation, 
sad  oader  its  prorisions  aUena— dtiaens  of  a  friendly  natton-- 
san  baimpriaonsd  withoat  doe  prooess  of  law.  The  law  is  bar- 
1noaa»  oootrsiy  to  the  spirit  and  genins  of  American  instita* 
iions,  and  was  passed  in  yiolation  of  solemn  treaty  stipulations. 

The  Congress  that  passed  it  is  the  same  that  closed  the  gates 
of  the  World's  Fair  on  the  '^  blessed  Sabbath/'  thinking  it  wicked 
to  look  at  statues  and  pictures  on  that  day.  These  representa- 
tives of  the  people  seem  to  have  had  more  piety  than  principle. 

After  the  passage  of  such  a  law  by  the  United  States  is  it  not 
indecent  for  us  to  send  missionaries  to  China  ?  Is  there  not  work 
enough  for  them  at  home  ?  We  send  ministers  to  China  to  con- 
vert the  heathen ;  but  when  we  find  a  Chinaman  on  our  soiU 
where  he  can  be  saved  by  our  example,  we  treat  him  as  a 
criminal. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  China.  We  want  the  trade  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
human  race.  We  want  to  pay  for  all  we  get  from  that  country 
in  articles  of  our  own  manufacture.  We  lost  the  trade  of  Mexico 
and  the  Sooth  American  Republics  because  of  slavery,  because 
we  hated  people  in  whose  Teins  was  found  a  drop  of  African 
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blood,  and  bow  we  are  loBing  the  trade  of  China  bj  paDdering  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and  crnel. 

After  all,  it  jmys  to  do  right.  Thie  is  a  hard  irnth  to  learn — 
espeeiiiliy  for  a  nation.  A  great  nation  shonld  be  bound  by  the 
highest  conception  of  justice  and  honor.  Above  all  things  it 
should  be  trne  to  its  treaties,  its  eontracte,  ita  obligations*  It 
should  remember  tiiat  its  responsibilities  are  in  accordance  with 
its  power  and  intelligence. 

Our  government  is  founded  on  the  equality  of  human  rights — 
on  the  idea,  the  sacred  truth,  that  all  are  entitleil  to  life*  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  hiippiocss.  Our  country  is  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations — of  all  races.  Here,  the  government  gets 
its  power  from  tho  consent  of  the  governed.  After  the  abolition 
of  slavery  these  great  truths  were  not  only  admitted,  but  they 
found  expression  in  our  Constitution  and  laws. 

Shall  we  now  go  back  to  barbarism  ? 

Russia  is  earning  the  hatred  of  the  civilized  world  by  driving 
the  Jews  from  their  homes.  Btit  what  can  the  United  Statea 
say  ?  Our  mouths  are  closed  by  the  Geary  Law.  We  are  in  the 
same  business.  Our  law  is  as  iuhuman  as  the  order  or  akase  of 
the  Czar. 

Let  us  retrace  our  steps,  repeal  the  law  and  accomplish  what 
we  justly  desire  by  civilized  means.  Let  us  treat  China  as  we 
would  England ;  and,  above  all,  let  us  respect  the  rights  of  men. 

R.  0.  Ingersoll. 


DON.  THOMAS  J,  GEARY  : 

Much  of  the  adverse  criticism  on  the  Chinese  Restriction 
law  of  May,  1892,  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  situation  which 
then  confronted  Congress,  and  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the 
law.  Those  hostile  to  the  Act  of  May  5,  1892,  condemn,  not  the 
intention  of  the  law,  but  the  consequences  following  upon  its 
violation,  and  which  are  the  creation  of  the  persons  affected  by 
it 

The  consequences  that  now  confront  the  Chineae  in  the 
United  States  are  not  the  result  contemplated  by  the  Act>  but 
are  the  resnlts  of  the  action  of  the  Chinese  themselves  in  defy- 
ing the  government,  in  their  voluntary  failure  to  obey  its  just 
and  reasonable  laws ;  and  their  possible  deportation  is  the  result  of 
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thoir  own  actions,  and  not  what  was  contemplated  or  expected 
frheu  tbe  Jaw  was  passed.  The  law  was  intended  only  to  prevent 
the  further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  United  Stittes,  and 
deportatioa  of  tlios©  legally  here  was  not  its  purpose. 

The  Chineao  law  of  May  5  was  justified  by  the  circnm- 
atancea  prevailing  in  this  country  ;  it  waa  in  accordanee  with  tlie 
tr^li^  made  between  this  Government  and  China ;  it  imposed  no 
ondac  or  unjust  hardship  upon  the  Chinese  people  here,  and  was 
a  proper  and  jnst  exerci^je  of  power  on  tlie  part  of  this  country. 
The  canilition  that  then  confronted  iis  ia  well  stateil  by  Mr. 
Joaeph  H.  Choate,  the  attorney  for  the  Cinnese,  in  his  argument 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  their  behalf.  He  says : 

•*Hut  In  spite  of  the  ever-iQcreaalng  vigor  of  the  successive  restrict fon 
■  nd  exclusion  acts,  evading  their  prnbtbitioiis  And  the  vigilance  of  tbe  public 
aaiborities  ia  their  enforcement,  another  very  large  clans  of  Chinese  laborers 
had  made  their  way  tnto  our  territory.  These  were  lawless  int  rtiders,  not  only 
having  no  rigbt  to  be  here,  but  having  eome  in  clandegtinely,  contrary  to 
aod  ill  defiance  of  tbe  expre^  prohibitions  of  our  btntutes,  and  in  appoar- 
anoo  tfa«7  were  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  other  class  who  under 
tb«  treatiea  are  entitled  to  be  and  remain  here,  whose  rights,  however, 
t«ctirf  d  to  them  by  the  treaties  bad  been  uniformly  observed  atid  protected 
by  the  courts  and  the  Government," 

Agiun«  of  those  unlawfully  here,  he  aaya  : 

**  As  to  the  HghtAor  Htatus  of  tbat  clas<i  of  Chinese  personfi,  or  the  legtal* 
Itgr  or  pgtvpHetjr  of  their  remoTal  by  tbe  method  so  provided,  no  question  for 
eenilitofmtlon  Is  here  involved." 

The  law  did  not  contemplate  the  deportation  of  those  legally 
h«ro— 

**  First,  because  the  obvious  purport  and  intent  expressed  in  the  Sixth 
SfeUon  ia  directly  the  contrary.  It  recognises  expre-naiy  their  right  to  re- 
taatn  llerat  and,  instead  of  revoking  or  attempting  to  take  it  away,  li  pur- 
po^  to  eonatruct  a  scheme,  the  constitutionality  of  whitb  is  presently  to 
bt  eofisidered, by  which,  as  to  each  one  of  such  persons  In  the  tJuited  StateSp 
It  Is  to  be  conclusively  determined  whether  he  does  or  does  not  belong 
totliAi  etaas ;  and  if  he  la  so  found  and  adjudged  to  tielong  to  that  class  it 
laav^tt  bim  andij^rurbed  In  tbe  enjoyment  of  bis  right  to  remain  in  tbe 
Uallcd  Slaiaa»  and  if,  00  the  other  band»  he  Is  found  and  adjudged  not  to 
btloQ^  to  that  clans  then  his  removal  is  provided  for.  Congress  must  have 
Msmpsd,  In  oonfitrticttng  such  scheme,  tbat  every  Chinese  laborer  belong- 
teff  or  elaiming  to  belong  to  that  class  would  withlu  tbe  year  present  him- 
mM  to  tlia  Collector  of  the  Internal  Revenue  to  have  his  right  judicially  de- 
tsmtiiiiil  by  him;  that  In  each  Instanoe  It  would  be  justly  determined  by 
tllsOolIector,  so  thai  aU  would  reoeivethe  protection  intended  by  tbe  Act  in 
Vm  isrm  of  (bs  CoUector^s  certificate  of  residence.    Obviously,  lo  this  vieWg 
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ft  waa  the  Intent  of  the  Act  to  protect  &ud  preserve  the  right  to  remain  hero 
to  thoie  to  whom  tt  belonjEed,  to  separate  and  disliDgiiiah  them  from  the 
other  claas  to  whom  the  right  to  remain  did  not  belong,  and  to  give  them 
on  oIlklAl  eerttflcate  of  their  right/* 

Since  1882  the  laws  of  this  coimtry  have  prohibited  the  com- 
ing into  it  of  Chinese  laborers.  This  law  was  kaown  ia  Chiaa 
and  was  famiiiar  to  all  of  their  people  here,  and  yet  year  after 
year  the  law  wa^  violated  and  large  numbers  of  Chinese,  as  Mr, 
Choate  says,  cunio  itjto  the  country  in  violation  of  our  laws.  Their 
coming  was  encouraged  by  the  Chinese  here  and  over  oar  borders, 
and  through  fraud^s  practised  at  our  eeapi^rts  these  people  came 
into  the  land  contrary  to  our  wishes — they  were  not  invited. 
Once  here  they  were  received  with  open  arms  by  their  people,  and 
their  identity  was  covered  up  and  lost  in  tlie  great  mass  of  Chi- 
nese in  the  country  who  at  all  times  lent  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power  to  enable  those  people  to  violate  the  law.  It  wa 
impossible  to  separate  them  from  their  fellow  countrymen  and  re-^ 
turn  them  to  their  native  land,  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguish* 
ing  one  from  another,  and  as,  with  the  disregard  for  truth  which 
ifl  admitted  by  all  who  know  the  race  to  be  one  of  their  character- 
istics, numbers  of  their  fellows  were  always  ready  to  come  for- 
ward and  testify  that  the  accused  had  been  in  the  United  States 
for  many  years.  These  violations  of  law  were  encouraged  by  the 
Chinese  legally  here,  and  especially  by  the  Six  Companies,  who 
made  a  profit  out  of  tlie  importation  of  the  coolies.  Either  the 
restriction  laws  had  to  be  repealed  and  the  ports  of  the  country 
thrown  open  to  this  class  of  immigration,  or  else  some  other  meas- 
ure that  would  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  restriction  laws 
had  io  be  adopted. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Act  of  1892  was  unnecessary,  because^ 
more  Chinese  were  leaving  the  country  than  entered  it,  and  the 
number  entering  and  leaving  the  port  of  San  Francisco  is  cited  to 
show  that  48^000  more  Chinese  left  the  United  States  than  en- 
tered it  during  the  past  decade*  But  the  census  shows  the  false- 
ness of  this  argument.  In  1880  there  were  105,000  Chinese  ia 
the  United  States ;  in  1890  there  were  106,000,  or  instead  of  de- 
creasing 48,000  the  nnmber  had  actually  increased.  The  only^-^ 
conclusion  deducible  is  that  49,000  entered  in  defiance  of  our 
laws.  Of  all  the  Chinese  now  here,  more  than  one-third  are  not 
here  by  our  invitation  but  contrary  to  our  expressed  wish. 
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1^     0artng  these  years  the  goveramoafc  has  been  compelled  every 

lo  ex[)end   large  sums  of  money  for    the   mjuotcnance   of 

aanls  and  ins|)ectar8i]poii  oar  frontiers  and  at  our  different  sea- 

^^rts»  in  order  to  prevent  the  infraction  of  our  hiws  by  a  race  of 

piople  who  never  have  shown  any  respect  for  them. 

The  Act  of  May,  1892,  as  Mr.  Olioate  says,  had  for  its  pri- 
mary and  only  object  the  identity  of  those  Chinese  who  were 
justly  here,  m  that  we  might  distingtush  them  from  those  who 
came  in  violation  of  law,  and  who  had  no  right  to  remain  in 
the  country*  Its  object  was  to  prevent  the  deportation  of  the 
innocent  or  the  infliction  upon  these  of  any  hardships  attendant 
ipon  its  enforcement,  and  to  distinguinh  them  from  the  violators 
H  the  law. 

The  law  was  not  harsh  in  its  provisions,  as  we  were  more 
an^totis  to  establish  a  means  of  identifying  those  who  came  here- 
after than  we  were  of  visiting  punishment  upon  those  now  in  the 
ooQOtry.  This  purpose  was  justified  both  by  the  necessity  of 
SBQuring  obedience  to  our  laws,  and  also  upon  the  score  of 
economy  in  reducing  expenses  which  this  government  was  com- 
pelled to  incur  every  year,  because  of  the  attempts  of  this  par- 
tjcuiar  race  to  defy  its  laws. 

Objection  is  made  to  the  Sixth  Section,  providing  for  registra- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  subjects  the  Chinese  to  hardships  and 
degnnles  them.  If  registration  is  a  degradation,  then  there  are 
many  Americans  who  have  a  ja«t  right  to  complain.  Thirty-four 
States  reqaire  that  citizens  shall  register  before  being  allowed»to 
fota,  and  some  of  these  States  demand  that  a  description  of  the 
fmrmn  shall  be  filed.  Failure  to  comply  wifh  these  laws  is  pun- 
iilwd  by  loss  of  suffrage.  Wherein  lies  the  hardship  for  the  alien 
ia  reqairiag  him  to  do  that  which  nearly  all  States  demand  of  the 
American  citizen  T 

In  most  of  the  States  the  members  of  certain  professions  and 
tmdei  are  required  to  register  and  receive  a  certiiicate  before 
being  allowed  to  pursne  their  calling,  and  for  violation  of  these 
lawi  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  fine.  These  laws  are 
interferences  with  the  natural  rights  of  citizens  and  discriminate 
between  callings;  but  complaint  is  not  made  by  American  citi- 
tenM  that  by  complying  with  them  they  are  subjected  to  any  dis- 
gmoe.  Tlnsm  laws  are  necessary  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  exercise 
of  the  tttSfUge,  and  to  identify  the  citizens  entitled  to  participate 
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in  elections,  and  to  prevent  frauds  being  practised  iipoQ  the 
people  to  their  injury. 

Surely,  if  it  is  right  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  our  people 
frona  qnacks  and  other  fraudulent  pretenders,  it  la  right  to  use] 
the  same  moans  to  protect  us  from  an  immigration  that  we  do  not 
want  and  whose  continuance  is  injurious.  In  the  case  of  the  Chi- 
oeie,  year  after  year  we  have  found  frauds  practised  upon  the 
government,  and  the  government  subjected  to  expenses  to  pro* 
tect  tta(df  against  these  frauds,  and  we  apply  to  them  the  same 
rule  that  for  years  we  have  been  applying  to  our  own  citizens — a 
rule  jiJStiOed  by  the  actions  of  these  people,  and  made  necessary 
by  their  own  criminal  behavior. 

If  we  had  imposed  a  tax  upon  Chinamen,  if  we  had  made 
compliance  with  the  hiw  difficult  or  onerous,  some  modification  of 
the  law  might  be  justifiable  ;  but,  recognizing  how  difficult  and 
inconvenient  to  them  it  might  be  to  attend  bttfore  officers  far 
removed  from  their  residences,  the  law  provided  that  the  officers 
^^  should  go  to  the  Chinaman  wherever  he  was,  and  afford  him  every 
facility  for  complying  with  the  law  without  expense  or  burden  to 
him.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  law  was  justified  by  the  conditions  that  confronted  us,  by  the 
desire  to  maintain  und  insure  respect  for  the  laws  of  this  country 
among  the  people  of  alien  races,  the  law  was  wise  and  right,  and 
ought  to  be  enforced. 

This  law  is  beneficial,  rather  than  degrading,  to  the  Chini^j 
man  legally  here*  Under  the  old  law  he  was  subject  to  arrest  at 
any  time,  on  the  charge  of  having  come  iUegally  into  the  country,. 
He  was  at  the  nieroy  of  any  of  his  fellows  who  sought  to  inflict^ 
on  him  this  form  of  annoyance  ;  and  charged  with  being  illegally 
here  he  was  subject  to  arrest  and  forced  to  incur  the  expenses  at- 
tendant upon  a  trial  to  determine  his  right  to  remain,  while  the 
proof  was  necessarily  parole,  and  perjury  might  be  resorted  to 
with  ease  and  with  comparative  freedom  from  penal  consequences* 
This  law  gives  him,  under  the  seal  of  government,  a  justification 
for  his  presence,  and  the  written  testimony  always  with  him  to 
free  himself  from  this  inconvenience  and  annoyance,  while  his 
right  to  remain  could  only  be  questioned  and  the  production  of 
his  certificate  required  by  a  regularly  apiK)inted  federal  officer, 
who  we  cannot  pi'esume  would  use  his  position  to  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  law  or  to  harass  and  annoy* 
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The  opponents  of  the  law  say  that  the  Chinaman  was  required 
io  carry  about  him  a  certificate,  having  stamped  thereon  his  own 
photograph  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  man  must  feel  dishonored, 
because  he  carries  his  own  picture  in  his  vest  pocket.  Such  an 
argument  is  unworthy  of  notice.  From  the  resemblance  which 
all  Ohinamen  bear  to  one  another  no  other  tneans  of  identifying 
them  than  by  photograph  could  be  selected.  We  tried  the  de- 
aaription  by  other  means  under  the  law  of  1882,  and  found  it 
nifticaUy  defective. 

If  previous  laws  had  been  complied  with  this  law  would  not 
be  necessary.  It  is  known  from  experience  in  California,  where 
V  lis  of  all  the  Chinese  in  the  tlnited  States  reside,  that 

n.  ^  r  mass  of  Chinamen  here  would  gladly  and  willingly  have 
complieil  with  the  law  but  for  the  threats  of  their  masters,  the 
Six  Companies,  who  hold  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  under  their  control  and  authority. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  spent  millions  of  dollars  and  sacrificed 
thouiands  of  American  lives  to  free  this  land  from  the  curse  of 
African  slavery.  To-day  we  have  the  exhibition  of  another  race 
as  absolutely  enslaved  by  their  masters  as  were  the  negroes  in  the 
South,  establishing  themselves  and  their  institutions  in  our  midst ; 
and  if  it  were  well  to  free  the  country  at  that  time  from  the  sla- 
very of  the  blacky  it  ought  to  be  equally  essential  and  patriotic 
at  this  time  to  protect  our  country  from  the  erils  of  Asiatic  slavery, 
and  our  American  labor  from  the  unjust  and  dejjjradiog  conipeti- 
tioD  presented  to  them  by  the  Cliinese.  Slave  labor  is  not  one  of 
Ibe  essentials  for  the  proper  development  of  American  civilization. 

There  would  have  been  no  failure  to  comply  with  this  law  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  but  for  the  Six  Companies^  whose  an- 
tagonism to  it  is  not  because  of  the  degradation  which  it  offers 
to  their  subjects,  but  for  the  reiison  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  would  insure  a  certain  means  of  preventing  in  the  future  any 
further  importation  of  their  slaves*  It  was  the  destruction  of 
their  slave  industry  that  caused  the  Six  Companies  to  make  the 
elf  art  they  have  made  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the  law,  and  not  any 
love  for  the  vassals  now  in  their  employment  here. 

This  law  is  justified  by  the  treaties  between  America  and 
Obiiia»  and  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  last  compact  between  this 
lyftrnment  and  the  government  of  that  country.  In  this  tre4ity 
il  is  provided  : 
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'*  If  Chinese  Iftborem,  or  Cblne^  of  kuj  other  class,  now  either  permit 
n^otljor  Umporarltj  renidiog  to  tbe  United  States,  meet  with  Lll-rr«auuetit 
ftl  tbc  faaodji  of  any  other  persons,  the  Govemmc^ot  of  the  United  Srates  will 
ex«ft  atl  itn  power  to  devl^  mea«ture9  for  thrir  protect  too,  aod  to  aecare  t-o 
tbeia  the  same  riKhts,  priTt leges,  immunities  and  exemption  as  may  be 
cojofed  hf  the  citizens  or  nnhjecta  of  the  moflt  favored  nation,  and  to  which 
thejr  t^r^  entitled  bjr  treaty.** 

Thin  Ungiuige  is  not  fanod  in  any  other  treaty  with  any  other 
gOTernment,  itiid  iUustrates  the  Buperiority  of  Chinese  diplomacy 
in  negotiating  treaties. 

Kt-cogDizin^  the  complex  character  of  our  government,  the 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government  to  control  the 
Sut^^K,  and  tfie  primary  liability  of  the  States  for  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  people,  whether  citizens  or  aliens,  when  committed 
in  defiance  of  hiw,  the  Chinese  Government  not  desiring  to 
be  compelled  to  seek  redress  from  States  and  municipalities  for 
injuries  indicted  on  Chinamen,  secured  from  the  National 
Government  a  declaration  instiring  the  protection  of  their  people, 
which  undoubtedly  makes  the  National  Government  primarily 
liable  for  Buch  injuries.  And  such  was  undoubtedly  the  inten- 
tion of  China  and  the  construction  to  be  placed  on  that  section  of 
the  treaty.  This  being  the  case,  the  liability  of  the  National 
Government  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  Chinese  having  been 
assumed  by  it  in  the  treaty,  that  liability  could  only  apply  in  the 
case  of  iTjjuries  Inflicted  upon  Chinamen  in  the  country  in  com- 
pliance with  our  laws,  and  the  National  Government  could  not 
be  liable  for  those  who  came  in  violation  thereof.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  the  duty  of  this  government  to  adopt 
a  system  of  registration  of  all  these  people  for  whose  pro- 
tection they  became  specially  liablej  so  that  it  would  know 
the  measure  of  its  liability,  and  protect  itself  against  fraudu- 
lent claims  imposed  upon  it  by  those  who  came  in  defiance 
of  law.  The  exercise  of  the  registration  power  was  proper,  and 
is  justified  by  this  treaty,  and  failure  to  require  registration 
would  be  gross  carelessneea. 

Some  people  will  condemn  all  restriction  laws,  because  from 
the  fatherhood-of-Ood  and  the  brotherhood-of-man  standpoint, 
all  men  being  equal,  all  men  should  be  permitted  the  same  degree 
of  freedom  and  liberty  in  the  practice  of  their  trades  and  call- 
ings, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  fruits  may  come  to  them 
from  their  own  industry,  and  all  laws  that  interfere   with  the  in- 
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dindoa]  man,  mstricting  his  opportunities,  or  denying  him  the 
right  to  enjoy  life  and  liberty,  rauet  bo  condemned  by  humaiuta^ 
rimns  and  Christians*  But  this  beautiful  sentiment  finds  no 
application  in  the  exercise  of  goyernmental  powers,  because 
the  first  duty  of  governments  is  to  their  own  citizens^ 
and  in  aecaring  to  them  proteotion  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
life  and  liberty  the  consideration  of  the  effect  on  other  people  is 
not  of  consequence. 

The  Chinese  differ  from  all  other  people  with  whom  we  have 
been  brought  into  competition.  The  population  of  China  amounts 
to  over  four  hundred  million  people,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
laborers.  Mr.  Bedloe,  Consul  at  Amoy,  in  his  report  for  January, 
18M,  gives  an  interesting  table  of  the  earnings,  costof  living*  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  Chinese  people.  In  that  report  he  puts  the 
aTSfige  earnings  of  the  Chinese  adult,  employed  as  mechanic  or 
fabaier*  at  five  dollars  per  month,  and  states  that  this  is  ten  per 
eent*  above  the  average  wages  prevailing  throughout  Cbina,  while 
the  cost  of  living  of  an  adalt  is  estimated  by  him  at  six  cents  per 
daj. 

Here  is  a  condition  deserving  of  attention  by  all  friends  of 
this  eoantry,  and  by  all  who  believe  in  the  protection  of  onr  work- 
ing classes*  Is  it  fair  to  subject  our  laborer  to  the  competi  tiou  of  a 
rival  who  can  measure  his  wants  by  an  expenditure  of  six  cents  a  day, 
mud  who  can  live  on  an  income  not  exceeding  five  dollars  a  month  ? 
Whjii  will  become  of  the  boasted  civilization  of  our  country  if 
oor  toiler  is  compelled  to  compete  with  this  class  of  labor,  with 
more  competitors  available  from  China  than  twice  tbe  entire  pop- 
ilfttion  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal  and 
Spain  ? 

The  Cbineso  laborer  brings  here  no  wife  and  no  children,  and 
Us  wants  arc  limited  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  iudivid- 
itfti,  while  the  American  is  compelled  to  earn  income  sufficient  to 
nmintain  the  wife  and  babies.  There  can  be  but  one  end  to  this. 
If  this  immigration  is  permitted  to  continue  American  labor 
miiii  snrely  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Chinese  competitor,  the 
American's  wants  measured  by  bis  wants,  the  American's  com- 
forU  no  greater  than  the  comforts  of  the  Chinaman,  and  the 
AjDoricaD  laborer  not  having  been  educated  to  maintain  himself 
aoeording  to  this  standard,  must  either  go  down  into  a  darkness 
TOL-  ctrii,— Ko.  440.  6 
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too  gloomy  to  contemplAte,  or  else  take  up  his  pack  and  leare  his 
native  land.  The  protectioa  of  Americau  labor  is  an  essential 
duty  of  the  American  Goremment ;  and  protection  against  such 
competition  is  not  onlj  adfisable  bnt  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  goTemment  we  now  haTe, 

It  is  charged  that  we  forced  onrsdres  npon  China^  and  sought 
her  trade,  and  must  not  enforce  the  law  from  fear  of  losing  it. 
This  is  not  true*  The  Eoglish  and  the  French  battered  down 
the  gates  of  the  Chiaese  cities;  the  American  Government  re- 
fused to  be  a  party  in  the  assault  If  the  ioitiative  had  not  been 
taken  by  others  China  would  to  us  have  been  a  walled  city  to-day  ; 
but  after  the  battering  down  had  been  aocomplifched,  and  other 
nations  had  been  admitted  to  the  enjoyments  qI  the  Chinese  trade, 
our  government  merely  asked  that  we  should  be  placed  onequalitj 
with  them. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  so-called  Barlingame  treaty  and 
the  great  promises  of  trade  held  out  tQ  us  by  its  ratification.  It 
matters  not  what  our  expectations  were  at  that  time ;  however 
great,  they  have  not  been  realized.  The  indacemeats  held  out  to 
our  people  by  that  treaty  never  have  been  justified  by  the  action 
of  the  Chinese.  We  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  nation  that 
had  refused  to  be  their  enemy,  when  the  great  nations  of  the  earth 
attacked  them,  should  hold  a  better  place  in  their  estimation  than 
their  adversaries  ;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
since  the  Burlingame  treaty  was  ratified^  shows  that  In  the  mat- 
ter of  trade,  the  Oiinaman  permits  no  sentiment  to  influence  or 
affect  him,  but  buys  where  he  can  buy  the  chea{>est,  whether  from 
his  enemy  or  friend,  and  sells  in  the  market  that  will  take  at  the 
highest  price  the  greatest  amount  of  his  commodities. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Chinese  trade,  or  rather  in  the  loss  of 
it,  to  alarm  any  American.  We  would  be  better  off  with  on t  any 
part  or  portion  of  it.  For  the  year  1892  our  imports  from  China 
amounted  to  WO, 488,291 ;  our  exports  amounted  to  $5,663,000, 
or  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  of  nearly  $15,000,000  for  the 
last  year.  The  history  of  the  last  year  has  been  the  history  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  we  have  shipped  to  China 
more  than  1134,000.000  in  coin,  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  bullion 
and  coin  imported  therefrom.  The  loss  of  this  trade  would  not 
be  injurious,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  China  ceasing  to  trade 
with  as  BO  long  as  we  are  always  a  customer  for  more  than  lli»- 
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OCM),000  of  her  producta  over  and  above  what  she  takes  from 
Mil,  Our  people  have  no  such  rights  io  Chiua  as  we  accord  her 
people  here.  Thej  have  not  the  right  to  settle  wltere  they 
pleaae,  to  engage  in  trade,  or  to  indulge  in  their  missionary 
work,  excepting  in  a  few  of  the  ports  of  China  and  a  few  of  her 
cities ;  and  if  an  American  wishes  to  go  into  the  interior  of  China 
he  mast  do  just  what  we  ask  the  Ohinaenan  to  do  here — to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  his  right,  and  be  prepared  to  show  it  wherever 
csalled  for.  We  have  to-day  not  exceeding  twenty-five  merchants 
in  all  of  China.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  houses  have 
withdrawn  from  that  trade,  being  unable  to  compete  with  the 
other  foreign  houses. 

The  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  has  been  prohibited  for 
many  years.  The  Pacific  States  are  a  unit  against  the  further 
immigration  of  these  people.  Nine- tenths  of  all  the  Chinese  in 
the  irnit4jd  States  are  found  in  these  States,  and  they  have  had 
opportunities  for  studying  the  effect  of  their  presence,  not  per- 
mitted to  the  other  States.  American  interests  in  the  far  West^ 
ibe  maintenance  of  American  civilization,  and  the  Just  protection 
of  American  labor  from  Chinese  competition,  is  of  more  conse- 
quenoe  than  the  profits  of  the  Chinese  trade,  or  the  maintenance 
of  miaionary  stations  in  China.  The  law  should  be  enforced,  for 
wo  cannot  afford  to  have  the  declaration  made  that  this  govern- 
ment cannot  enforce  its  laws  against  an  alien  race  in  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  ad- 
ttm  submission  to  law^  and  to  withhold  their  sympathy  and 
enoonmgi^ment  from  those  who  defy  the  laws  of  the  country, 
no  matter  who  they  maybe  ;  because,  unless  there  is  voluntary 
obedience  to  law,  or  if  the  right  of  one  race  or  class  to  defy  the 
government  can  be  justified,  a  precedent  is  established  for  the 
future  which  will  justify  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  other 
olaaeei  and  races,  and,  ultimately,  the  government,  under  these 
eiretttottanoes,  unable  to  enforce  its  decrees,  will  cease  to  be  able 
to  pfoteet  thoeo  who  are  deserving  of  its  protection. 

All  aliens  residing  within  the  Union  should  be  taught  as  the 
ftrat  condition  of  their  remaining  here  that  they  must  obey  our 
law«,  or  elie  leaTe.  There  is  not  room  in  this  country  for  the  es- 
tjibH#hmf^nt  of  foreign  governments,  or  for  races  that  are  not 
williog  to  «nbmit  to  the  authority  of  our  American  laws. 

T.  J.   OSAKY. 


NORWAY'S  POLmCil  CRISIS. 


BY  PROF,    h;    B.    BOYESEN* 


The  TiTiion  between  Norway  and  Sweden  ig  of  so  unique  a 
character  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  devised  with  a  view  to  being 
miaunderatood.  I  have  never  been  able  to  Buppress  the  suspicion 
that  when  Bernadotte,  in  1814  (then  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden), 
eigned  the  Norwegian  Constitution  on  behalf  of  his  adopted 
father.  King  Charles  XIIL,  he  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at 
the  declaration  that  Norway  is  a  free,  independent  and  indivisible 
kiogdom,  united  with  Sweden.  For,  when  presently,  on  his 
succession  to  the  throne  in  1818,  he  appointed  a  Swedish  riceroy 
to  direct  the  government  in  his  absence,  he  showed  plainly  that 
he  accepted  the  Constitution  of  Eidsvold  in  a  purely  Pickwickian 
sense.  He  knew  well  enough^  old  soldier  of  the  French  Revolu* 
tion  as  he  was,  that  a  certain  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity  yet  lingered  in  the  air  in  spite  of  Mettemich  and  the 
Holy  Alliance ;  and  ho  was  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  Nor- 
wegians deceive  themselves  with  an  illusion  of  freedom,  as  long 
a9  they  left  the  reality  of  power  in  his  hands.  This,  however, 
the  Norwegians  would  not  do.  The  presence  of  the  viceroy  was 
a  perpetual  irritation  to  them,  until  the  office  was  practically 
thongh  not  formally  abolished  by  King  Oacar  L  A  free,  in- 
dependent and  indivisible  country,  governed  by  a  foreign  vice- 
roy !  Was  ever  a  more  absurd  pretence  foisted  upon  a  people  ? 
That  it  seemed  less  preposterous  to  the  generation  of  1814  than 
it  would  to  their  descendants  of  to-day  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  presented  an  advance  upon  the  former  relation  to 
Denmark^  which  was  one  of  frankly  acknowledged  provincialism. 

The  terms  of  the  union  which  I  have  called  unique  in  politi- 
cal history  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  exact  parallel  or  precedent. 
Firat,  to  guard  againet  the  appearance  of  dependence,  the  King 
(Charles  XIII.)  was  eiecied  King  of  Norway,  and  became 
actually  King  by  accepting  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Diet 
(Storthing)  of  1814,  which  framed  the  constitution.  Norway, 
though  she  was  ceded  by  Denmark  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty 
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of  Kiel,  never  acknowledged  this  cession,  and  contended  that 
the  sovereignty  which  the  King  of  Denmark  renounced  reverted 
to  the  Norwegian  people,  which  had  the  right  to  bestow  it  upon 
whomsoever  it  pleased.  Though  some  indecisive  ekirmishing 
took  place  between  Swedish  and  Norwegian  forces,  no  conquest 
was  made  or  claimed  to  have  been  made,  and  it  was  purely  by 
friendly  negotiation  and  mutual  concessions  that  the  union  was 
effi%cted.  What  might  have  resulted  in  case  of  war  d  Votdrance 
it  id  vain  to  speculate  upon*  Sweden  was  utterly  exhausted  by 
the  disastrous  wars  of  Gustavua  IV,,  and  the  tremendous  drain 
upon  her  resources  had  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  financial 
Ltuiu.  Norway  was  scarcely  better  off,  being  worn  out  by  the 
imine  of  1812,  consequent  upon  the  blockading  of  her  ports, 
and  having  no  organized  army  worthy  of  the  name.  Honors  were 
therefore  easy  ;  and  it  is  futile  to  imagine  what  might  have  been, 
if  affaire  had  taken  a  hostile  turn. 

Bornadotte,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Oharle^  XIV.,  was  resolved,  I  fancy,  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.  The  democratic  spirit  of  the  Norwegian  con- 
stitution was  highly  displeasing  to  him,  and  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  holding  up  the  allies  as  a  bugbear  to  the  Storthing,  wlien  it 
was  rebellious  and  refractory.  The  fact  was,  the  problem  whicli 
he  was  trying  to  solve  was  well  nigli^insoltible.  He  was  King 
of  Norway  and  he  was  King  of  Sweden  j  but  ho  was  not  King  of 
Norway  by  virtue  of  being  King  of  Sweden.  In  Sweden,  which 
has  an  ancient  and  powerful  aristocracy  whose  support  he  could 
nol  dispense  with,  he  had  to  be  aristocratic  and  conservative ; 
in  Norway,  which  in  1818  abolished  whatever  remnants  of  an 
aristooracy  it  possessed,  he  could  only  court  popularity  by  being 
democratic  and  radical.  As  the  same  man  can  not  bo  both 
iimoltaneoosly  the  King  sat  down,  as  it  were,  between  two 
chairs  and  failed  of  popularity  in  both  countries.  He  tried  with  all 
hb  might  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  Norwegian  democracy  and  to 
impoee  an  hereditary  nobility  upon  the  country,  but  he  finally 
bad  to  abandon  the  attempt  and  accept  the  inevitable. 

The  Norwegians  have  always  strenuously  resisted  all  attempts 
to  consolidate  the  two  nationalities.  The  person  of  the  King 
b  the  only  bond  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  No 
Swtde  can  hold  office  in  Norway,  and  no  Norwegian  in  Sweden. 
Tba  governxnent  of  Norway,  in  its  executive  branch,  is  carried  on 
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thraogb  a  responsible  minietry  consisting  of  Norwegians  only, 
a  division  of  which  is  resident  in  Stockholm,  so  as  to  be  in  im* 
mediate  contact  with  the  King.  The  only  officials  whom  the  two 
nations  have  in  common  are  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who 
has  always  been  a  Swede,  and  the  consular  and  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives in  foreign  lands,  who  may  belong  to  either  nation. 
It  is  this  anomaly  which  the  Norwegians  now  wish  to  abolish,  and 
they  have  commenced  with  the  claim  to  a  separate  consular  ser- 
vice, which,  if  granted,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  a 
separate  diplomatic  service  and  a  Norwegian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  Steen  ministry,  which  has  just  resigned,  on  account 
of  the  king^s  refusal  to  sanction  the  law  incorporating  the  former 
claim,  represents  in  its  extreme  form  this  striving  of  the  Nor- 
wegians for  an  absolute  and  unqualihed  equality  with  Sweden  un- 
der the  union.  The  Swedish  diplomacy,  which  practically  takes 
no  account  of  Norway,  and  rather  intentionally  ignores  her,  mis- 
represents the  country,  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  giving  the  im- 
pression  that  she  is  a  mere  province  or  semi-autonomous  depend- 
ency, which  has  no  right  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tions. And  how  successful  Sweden  has  been  in  this  systematic 
suppression  and  deception  every  Norwegian  who  has  lived  abroad 
knows  to  his  coat.  He  is  invariably  (whether  he  likes  it  or  not) 
called  a  Swede,  and  his  protests  are,  as  a  rule,  received  with  a 
smile,  or,  perhaps,  a  question  as  to  who  represents  his  nation  in 
Washington  or  London  or  Berlin.  When  he  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  Norway  is  either  represented  by  a  Swede  or  by  a  Norwegian 
appointed  by  the  Swedish  foreign  office,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  his  claim  to  a  distinct  nationality  is  taken  with  a 
large  grain  of  salt.  Moreover,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  promotion 
can  be  secured  by  a  Norwegian  in  the  diplomatic  service  only  by 
subserviency  to  and  acquiescence  in  this  traditional  policy  of  ig- 
noring Norway,  or  subordinating  her  interests  in  all  respects  to 
those  of  Sweden, 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  mere  questiou  of  sentiment 
which  is  at  issue  in  the  controversy  now  raging  between  the  two 
countries,  and  which  threatens  serious  consequences. 

As  I  have  observed,  the  separate  consular  service  is  a  mere 
entering  wedge,  and  leads,  by  a  logical  necessity,  sooner  or  l&ter^ 
to  the  larger  claim  of  an  independent  diplomacy.  Norway  has» 
by  the  bitter  experience  of  nearly  eighty  years,  learned  that  the 
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proaeot  arrangemetit  simply  means  nationtil  extinction  ;  and  that 
the  only  way  in  which  she  can  gain  recognition  from  the  world  as 
a  nation  is  hy  having  a  diplomatic  and  consular  representation 
which  13  Norwegian  and  not  Swedish.  It  appears  tome  that  this 
claim  is  so  rational  that  no  impartial  judge  would  think  of  dis* 
potiog  it-  And  if,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  party  in  Norway 
do  dispute  it,  it  ia  either  because,  having  never  been  abroad,  they 
cannot  see  themseWes  as  others  see  them,  or  because  they  are  ob- 
livions of  their  conn  try's  grand  history  and  pusillanimously  content 
with  inferiority  and  provincial  aubordi nation.  Even  Mn  Emil 
Stangf  the  leader  of  this  party,  who,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Steen  and  his  colleagues,  has  just  formed  a  new  couaervative  min- 
istry, must  he  aware  that  a  country,  whose  relations  with  its 
neighbors  are  managed,  not  by  itself,  but  by  one  of  the  neighbors, 
U  not  a  self-governing  country,  however  much  it  may  delude  it- 
self with  that  fiction,  but  a  semi-autonomous  province  or 
dependency*  It  may  be  because  Mr.  Stang  privately  sees  this, 
ftnd  only  officially  professes  blindness,  that  he  ia  said  to  have 
a4tiged  the  King  to  approve  of  the  consnlar  law  of  the  late 
Storthing,  which »  however,  as  minister  he  is  bound  not  to  urge. 
It  k  not  to  be  denied  that  the  present  situation  is  a  precari- 
ous one  and  full  of  dangerous  possibilities.  It  was  a  foolish  and 
rnthitr  undignified  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Storthing  to  cut 
off  the  King*8  civil  list,  and  immediately,  as  if  to  emphasize  the 
rebuke,  vote  pensions  to  the  retiring  ministry.  For,  being  a  man 
of  honor,  Oscar  IL,  even  if  he  were  personally  disposed  to  make 
coQoeesions,  could  not  afford  to  incur  the  appearance  of  having 
beti)  eoereeil  or  infiuenced  by  pecuniary  considerations.  Uis 
position  in  Swetien  is  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  the 
[deliberate  disrespect  with  which  he  is  treated  hy  the  national  as- 
iembly  in  Norway,  And  we  are  already  beginning  to  observe  the 
omiseqiieiioes*  We  hear  a  vociferous  demand  from  the  Swedish 
press  to  '*  suspend  the  Norwegian  Constitution,*'  which  is  but 
another  way  of  declaring  war,  or  forcing  Norway  into  declaring 
var*  But  as  the  King  is  the  commander*in-chief  of  the  Norwe- 
gian smijr  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Norwegian  people 
wotild  deprecate  a  resort  to  arms,  the  odds  would  necessarily 
be  in  favor  of  Sweden  ;  and  the  chance  is  worth  considering  that 
Norway  might  lose  whatever  independence  she  now  enjoys, 
and  altera  blooily  and  exhausting  war  be  reduced,  temporarily  at 
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least,  to  a  provincial  retation.  It  is  f utile  to  blink  these  ugly 
probabilities.  Even  Bjoiristjenie  Bjornson,  than  whom  there  is 
no  more  patriotic  maa  in  Norway,  sees  that,  with  an  army  which 
is  not  to  be  relied  npon,  as  its  otlicers  are  largely  conservatives 
and  have  sworn  allegiance  to  King  Oscar  IL,aud  a  divided  pub- 
lic sentiment,  it  would  be  madness  to  provoke  an  armed  conflict 
with  a  country  which  is  more  than  twice  as  populous  iia  Norway, 
He  has  therefore  wisely  called  a  halt  and  counseled  caution  and  a 
resort  to  further  negotiations.  But  the  party  of  the  Left,  which 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  drawn  much  of  their  inspiration 
from  his  defiant  courage  and  bold  maintenance  of  their  national 
honor,  are  deeply  disappointed  at  what  they  catl  his  desertion, 
his  cowardice,  his  truckling  to  Sweden,  and  unfaithfulness  to  his 
principles.  But,  to  my  mind,  this  serious  summons  to  pause  and 
consider  consequences  is  the  bravest  act  of  Bjornson 's  life ;  for  he 
knew  perfectly  well  what  a  storm  of  denunciation  he  would  call 
down  upon  liimself  by  antagonizing  the  dominant  spirit  within 
the  party  which  he  has  himself  been  largely  instrumental  in  cre- 
ating. It  is,  however,  the  part  of  true  statesmanship  not  to  rush 
blindly  ahead,  impelled  by  a  mighty  enthusiiismj  but  to  consider 
ways  and  means  and  with  cool  prevision  forecast  results,  even 
when  they  are  likely  to  bo  undesirable. 

That  the  Swedish  government  realizes  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  is  determined  to  support  the  King  in  his  uiicon- 
ciliatory  attitude,  is  obvious  from  the  debate  in  both  chambers 
of  the  Biksdag,  April  12,  1893.  A  committee  of  the  Lower 
Houae  then  reported  emphatically  against  any  concession  to  Nor- 
way's demand  for  a  separate  consular  service,  and  the  report  was 
adopted,  as  the  sense  of  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  184  to  38.  The 
discussion  of  the  government's  proposition  to  grant  the  King  a 
certain  provisional  right  to  levy  on  communes  and  individuals 
for  munitions  of  war,  in  case  of  army  mobilization,  was  also 
highly  significant,  although  the  moderate  counsel  of  Mr,  Adolf 
Hedin  then  prevailed,  stipulating  that  the  Eiksdag  should  be 
convoked,  in  extraordinary  session,  whenever  there  was  cause  for 
mobilization  of  the  army,  and  that  such  mobilization  should 
never  be  justified  except  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
neutrality  of  the  kingdom,  or  for  defence  in  case  of  attack.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  Lower  House  has  thrown 
down    the    gauntlet    to    Norway    or    exhibited    a    challenging 
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mt  III  fact,  the  democracy  of  Sweden,  which  is  already  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  has  shown  a  coneideriible  sympathy 
with  the  aspimtion  of  Norway  for  complete  coordiDation  aoder 
the  Union,  and  it  la  only  that  portion  of  the  preae  known  as  the 
Qrand-Swedish  organs  {Storsvenskar)  which,  by  its  loud  bragga- 
docio atid  insults,  has  industriously  fanned  the  embers  of  discord. 
If  the  first  Bernadotte  had  bequeathed  to  liis  descendants  a 
policy  of  full  and  frank  recoguition  of  Norway's  claim  to  equality 
lirilh  the  larger  kingdom,  I  venture  to  assert  thut  the  relations 
utween  the  two  countries  would,  to-day,  have  been  friendly,  if 
not  conlial.  No  nation  that  is  worthy  of  fi*eedom  will  willingly 
ai^aieaee  in  subordination  and  feel  grateful  for  whatever  crumlwi 
nf  idf -government  may  be  granted  to  it  after  long  and  acrimon* 
ioua  agitation.  Every  concession  which  Norway  has  wTeated 
from  Sweden  has  been  secured  by  the  moat  indefatigable  and 
clamorous  demand,  and  by  an  attitude  of  stubborn  self-tissertion 
and  pugnacity*  It  is  to  this  persistence  in  Iter  opposition  to  all 
Ittempts  at  amalgamation  and  a  jealous  vigilance  over  her  consti> 
Intional  rights  that  she  owes  whatever  measure  of  liberty  she  now 
enjoys*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Kings  of  llie  Uouse  of  Berna- 
dotta  had  comprehended  and  sympathized  with  this  perfectly 
legitimate  aspiration  for  coordination  and  equality  under  the 
Union,  and  appeared  in  Sweden  as  interpreters  of  Norwegian 
opinion,  as  in  Norway  they  have  appeared  as  the  representatives 
of  Swedish  opinion,  loyalty  and  gratitude  would  have  been  fos- 
tered and  the  two  nations  would  have  joined  hands  in  many  an 
undertaking  in  which  they  have  now  held  jealously  aloof.  They 
would  have  presented  a  united  and,  therefore,  far  more  form  id* 
able  front  than  they  do  to-day,  sundered  as  they  are  in  sentiment 
and  only  held  together  by  a  hateful  political  necessity.  But  the 
Kings  liave,  since  the  first  Bernadotte  and  his  son  Oscar  I.,  been 
Swedeis  exclusively,  and  by  the  very  fact  of  their  foreign  descent 
thoj  have  been  anxious  to  emphasize  their  Swedish  patriotism  and 
tlieir  complete  identification  with  the  interests  of  the  larger  country. 
It  ij»,  of  course,  perfectly  natural  that  beiug  bom  in  Sweden  they 
tiould  be  Sweden,  and  I  am  far  from  blaming  them  for  their  de- 
Totion  to  the  cause  which  they  conceived  to  be  that  of  the  country 
of  their  birth.  No  man  can  be  of  two  nationalities,  and  I  know 
DO  man.  except  the  King  of  the  House  of  Bernadotte,  who  has  been 
pbeed  in  tbia  difficnlt  predicament  of  professing  more  than  one. 
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The  fact  is  thev  have  rarely  displayed  the  least  compreheDsioii 
of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Norwegian  people,  aud  they  have 
accordingly  bean  nnable  to  rise  to  that  higher  statesmanship 
which  would  have  cemented  the  union,  year  by  year,  as  surely 
as  the  policy  they  have  pursued  has  strained  it  to  the  point  of 
disruption.  Oscar  I.  and  Charles  XV,  had,  perhaps,  occasional 
glirapsea  of  a  deeper  comprehension,  and  to  the  former  Norway 
certainly  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  But  Oscar  II.  has  betrayed 
an  alienism  and  a  narrowness  of  vision,  in  his  dealings  with  Nor- 
wegian affairs,  which  certainly  cannot  have  commended  him  to 
the  affection  of  his  Norse  subjects.  And,  if  rumor  be  true,  his 
son,  the  present  Crown  Prince,  is  still  more  ultra-Swedish  and  still 
more  determined  to  chastise  the  "rebellious  and  ungrateful  Nor- 
wegians" into  obedience  and  submission. 

Now,  suppose  such  an  attempt  was  made,  and  was,  as  per- 
haps it  might  be,  temporarily  successful.  What  would  Sweden 
or  the  House  of  Bernadotte  gain  by  such  a  victory  ?  To  keep 
Norway  in  a  state  of  permanent  subjection,  which  I  do  not  believe 
can  be  done,  would  demand  a  constant  expenditure  of  men  and 
money  which  would  weaken  Sweden,  produce  unending  strife 
and  turmoil,  and  strain  her  resources  to  the  ntniost.  For  the 
Norwegians,  as  their  history  allows,  are  not  of  the  stuff  that  slaves 
are  made  of ;  and  it  would  require  a  far  greater  power  than 
Sweden  has  at  her  command  to  reduce  them  to  submission* 

This  is  indeed  worth  taking  into  account ;  and  there  are  many 
excellent  men  in  Sweden  who  see  it  plainly.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  contended  that  if  the  demands  of  Norway  for  separate 
consular  service  and  ultimately  separate  diplomatic  officei^a  were 
granted,  the  Norwegian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  might  antag- 
onize that  of  Sweden,  and  the  two  kingdoms  would  no  longer 
present  to  the  world  a  united  front.  Well,  nor  do  they  now. 
The  chances  of  antagonism  are,  however,  infijiitely  minimized. 
when  no  cause  for  jealousy  exists  (the  nations  being  absolutely  co- 
ordinate), and  the  King  being  yet  the  superior  officer  of  both 
ministers  whom  the  envoys  of  both  countries  at  foreign  capitals 
represent.  There  would  perhaps  be  one  cause  for  disagreement 
where  now  there  are  a  hundred,  and  the  union  which  now  is  a 
grudging  and  compulsory  one,  and  therefore  weak,  would  then  b© 
a  friendly  and  voluntary  one  and  accordingly  strong, 
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At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  May  28,  I  left 
New  York  for  Chicago,  and  the  next  Tuesday  at  11:15  in  the 
morning  I  waa  again  in  New  York.  I  had  travelled  1,928  miles 
in  forty-four  hours  and  fifteen  minuteg,  and  out  of  that  time  had 
•pent  four  busy  and  neeful  houm  ici  Chicago.  This  was  not  done 
m  m  coup  de  ihidir4,  hut  na  a  simple  matter  of  business.  Any 
ather  umid,  or  any  woman  either,  could  have  done  the  same  thing 
with  perfect  comfort  and  with  no  more  fatigue  than  must  be  en- 
dnred  in  any  railroad  journey  of  so  many  hom*8.  There  waa 
nothing  in  the  motion  of  the  cars  or  in  any  other  internal  con- 
ditions to  suggest  that  the  train  was  running  nnusiially  fast.  I 
wrote  much  of  the  time  and  made  fair  *'eopy.*'  I  slept  in  peace 
aod  dined  in  quietness,  and  that  is  more  than  one  can  often  do 
on  tmiot  making  but  thirty  miles  an  hour*  It  was  only  when 
one  looked  out  and  tried  to  pick  out  an  individual  cross-tie  or  to 
calch  the  fleeting  mile-posts  that  he  began  to  realize  the  smooth^ 
■wifl  and  tnceseaot  progress  that  be  was  making  over  the  face  of 
Uie  earth.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  schedule 
lime  of  twenty  hours  for  964  miles  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  gives  an  average  speed  of  48.2  miles  an  hour,  this  in- 
dudea  nine  stops,  of  which  seven  are  long  enough  to  change  en* 
gioM  and  inspect  the  ninning  gear.  It  includes  also  slackening 
of  speed  to  take  water  or  at  grade  crossings  and  through  large 
towoA.  The  average,  therefore,  of  48.2  miles  an  hour  does  not 
give  the  average  speed  in  motion,  nor  does  it  give  any  measure  of 
the  maximum  speed  that  must  be  made  for  short  distances  by  a 
irmin  xnaking  9<34  miles  in  twenty  hours.  A  great  many  miles 
nmst  be  mn  at  over  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  some  miles  are  run 
eomsftierably  faster  than  that.  In  the  westbound  journey,  of 
whirh  T  nm   ajHtaking,  two  of  us  timed  twenty-five  consecutive 
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milea  at  an  aTerage  speed  of  seyentj  miles  an  hour^  and  we  timed 
one  of  tboae  mitea  as  haviag  beea  ran  in  forty-three  seconds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  elghty-fonr  miles  an  honn  This  record  was  made 
under  such  conditions  that  I  feel  warranted  in  accepting  it  as  ac- 
cnrate.  That  was  probably  the  highest  speed  reached  on  this 
joamey,  but  much  higher  speeds  have  been  made  on  the  same 
gronnd  and  by  the  same  engines. 

The  journey  of  which  I  write  was  made  on  the  first  ronnd  trip 
of  the  twenty-honr  service  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  estab- 
lished by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Ri?er  and  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railroads — a  service  which  marks  an 
epoch  in  railroading.  It  is  a  brilliant  performance  in  railroad 
operation,  and  it  is  of  real  importance  in  human  affairs.  In  both 
aspects  it  is  deeply  interesting^  and  to  look  at  it  merely  as  a  bold 
piece  of  advertising,  or  as  an  enterprising  attempt  to  draw  passen- 
gers from  other  roads,  is  to  take  a  superficial  view. 

When  in  18S1  the  train  time  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
was  reduced  to  twenty-six  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  there  was 
no  great  practical  reason  for  reducing  it  only  an  hour  or  two  more. 
One  must  pass  a  night  and  lose  a  working  day  on  the  jonrDey. 
Bringing  the  time  down  to  twenty-five  hours,  as  was  done  two  or 
three  yetirs  later^  enabled  the  man  who  left  one  city  in  the  even- 
ing to  arrive  at  the  other  early  enough  to  dine  and  go  to  the  the- 
atre the  next  evening.  Or,  if  he  started  in  the  morning,  he 
gained  an  hour  and  three-quarters  for  his  business  the  next 
morning.  Indeed,  if  he  were  a  tough  traveller,  and  travelled 
merely  for  business^  as  most  folks  do,  he  would  do  about  as  well 
to  start  in  the  evening  by  a  thirty-six-hour  train  and  pass  two 
nights  on  the  way.  By  so  doing  he  got  tolerable  lodgings,  he  lost 
no  more  business  time  than  if  he  had  taken  a  twenty-five-hour 
train  and  saved  the  extra  fare  of  the  ''limited'*  trains. 

But  the  twenty-hour  service  immediately  introduces  new  con- 
ditions. It  enables  a  man  to  do  business  in  New  York,  in  Chi- 
cago and  again  in  New  York  on  three  consecutive  days,  and  to 
get  in  each  city  a  fair  business  day.  For  instance,  leaving  New 
York  at  three  o'clock,  he  is  in  Chicago  at  ten  the  next  morning. 
He  has  really  been  twenty  hours  on  the  way,  but  for  business 
purposes  he  has  only  been  nineteen,  b^ause  of  the  difference 
in  longitude.  Then  he  has  four  clear  hoars  in  Chicago,  and 
leaving  at  two  in  the  afternoon    is  in   New  York   again  at 
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11:11}  ib€  next  day.  The  new  traina,  thereforo,  are  essen- 
tial^ biiaineis  men's  trains,  and  if  the  acceleration  of  speed  stops 
at  the  present  limit  the  gain  in  time  will  still  be  one  of  the 
moat  distinct  and  important  improvements  in  train  service  that 
hare  been  made  in  recent  jears.  If  the  time  can  be  reduced  still 
another  two  hours  the  further  advantage  will  be  greater  than  has 
been  aecnred  in  any  reduction  made  between  thirty -six  hours  and 
twenty-five  ;  and  while  it  is  foolish  to  tempt  fate  by  making 
gratuitous  prophecies,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  the 
mn  between  New  York  and  Chicago  made  regularly  in  eighteen 
hours  within  the  next  two  years. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the  present  acceleration  was 
first  planned  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  officers  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Lake  Shore  to  make  the  time  nineteen 
Wan;  and  in  the  light  of  what  they  are  now  doing  there 
•061110  to  be  no  serious  mechanical  reason  why  they  might  not 
iMife  fixed  the  speed  at  that  point.  It  would  simply  hare  in* 
Tolred  running  over  the  Lake  Shore  at  the  same  average 
speed  as  is  maintained  over  the  New  York  Central ;  and  that 
rate  has  been  kept  up  for  more  than  twenty  months,  in  regu- 
lar daily  service,  with  no  mishaps  and  no  serious  difficulties. 
The  speed  of  the  Empire  State  Express^  which  was  put  in  service 
in  October,  1891,  is  50,7  mile^  an  hour,  including  stops.  That 
eebedule  has  been  kept  up  with  remarkable  punctuality,  summer 
tlld  winter,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  traffic  and  weather. 
The  new  twenty-hour  train  is  scheduled  for  exactly  the 
001110  speed  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,,  but  tis  it  does  not 
mil  into  the  Buffalo  station  it  has  a  slight  advantage  and  its 
"  inclusive  '*  speed  figures  out  50.6  miles  an  hour.  Over  the  Lake 
8bore,  however,  the  rate  per  hour,  including  stops,  is  46.5  miles; 
bat  if  this  part  of  the  run  were  also  made  at  50.6  miles  an  hour 
Chicago  conld  be  reached  in  nineteen  hours  from  New  York.  There 
is  no  physical  reason  why  trains  should  not  he  run  just  as  fast  on 
Ibe  Lake  Shore  as  on  the  New  York  Central.  There  are  fewer 
iTBoki  to  1h:i  sure,  but  there  are  fewer  trains.  The  grades  are 
lighter  atid  the  line  is  straighter.  The  Lake  Shore  fast  engines 
•TO  iomller  in  all  their  dimensions  than  those  of  the  New  York 
Cenlral  aad  consequently  have  not  so  much  reserve  power  to 
draw  upon  in  ease  of  cross-winds,  wet  rails,  or  delays  from  any  of 
the  many  contingencies  of  railroad  operation  ;  but  no  company 
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has  a  monopoly  of  big  engines.  Whenever  the  Lake  Shore 
officers  decide  that  the  mechaDical  and  financial  results  will  pa; 
them  for  hammering  their  rails  with  20,350  pounds  on  each 
driving-wheel  instead  of  16,275  pounds^  or  to  distribute  the 
weight  on  six  wheels  instead  of  four,  they  can  put  on  engines 
just  as  powerful  as  those  of  the  Empire  State  Express*  So, 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  nineteen-hour  trains  probably  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  profit  of  the  twenty-hour  service.  But  a 
reduction  of  the  time  to  eighteen  hours  is  quite  another  matter. 
It  means  three  miles  more  each  hour,  for  eighteen  hours  on  end, 
and  no  one  in  the  world  has  done  that  yet,  much  leas  proved 
that  it  can  be  done,  day  in  and  day  out,  under  the  complicated 
conditions  of  regular  passenger  service. 

But  in  speculating  on  the  continuation  of  the  nineteen-honr 
service,  and  on  still  further  acceleration,  one  important  condition, 
possibly  the  most  important,  has  been  ignored*  That  is  the  ele- 
ment of  competition.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  led  in  the  re- 
duction to  twenty-six  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  and  again  in 
the  reduction  to  twenty-five  hours ;  it  is  not  likely  to  sit  still  and 
let  its  greatest  competitor  carry  off  the  glory  and  profit  of  the 
reduction  to  twenty  hours  or  less  ;  for  there  is  glory  in  it  and 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  profit.  I  hear  it  said  now,  and  some-j 
times  by  railroad  men  too,  that  the  Pennsylvania  cannot  maki 
the  run  in  twenty  hours.  That  is  pure  nonsense ;  it  is  simply  a 
commercial  question.    Will    it  pay  ? 

Tht^  Fennsylvauta  would  have  some  advantages  and  some  dis- 
advantages in  a  contest  of  time  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Its  line  up  the  Juniata  Valley  is  yery  crooked,  has  but  two  trackSj 
and  is  crowded  with  trains ;  but  this  is  also  true  of  the  New  York 
Central's  line  up  the  Hudson  River  Valley  ;  and  both  are  well 
signalled  and  well  provided  with  passing  sidings. 

The  grades  of  the  Pennsylvania  over  the  Alleghenies  are  severe 
and  the  line  continues  crooked  to  Pittsburg  and  beyond.  Th^ 
Pennsylvania  has  to  lift  every  ton  that  it  hauls  to  a  height  ot 
2,162  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  greatest  altitude  reached  by 
the  New  York  Central  la  919  feet.  The  heaviest  grade  of  the 
Pennsylvaniii,  going  from  Aitoona  to  the  summit,  is  95  feet  to  the 
mile,  while  (excepting  a  very  short  grade  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady)  the  heaviest  grade  of  the  New  York  Central,  on  the 
eaetem  slope  of  the  Batavia  divide^  is  44  feet.     But  the  Peunsyl^ 
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rania's  track  is  excellent,  and  the  line  is  well  equipped  with  block 
flignaU  from  New  York  to  Crestline^  189  miles  west  of  Pittsburg, 
or  63*3  miles  in  all.  In  all  tbis  distance  the  only  really  serious 
difficulties  in  fast  running  are  concentrated  in  about  100  miles, 
otur  the  Allegheny  divide  ;  and  the  very  heavy  grades  are  coll- 
een traUnl  in  about  twenty-five  miles  juBt  at  the  summit. 

Westward  from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Fort  Wayne  route,  whicli  is 
the  Pennsylvania's  shortest  line,  there  are  about  260  inilos  of 
sitigld  track  out  of  a  total  of  468.  The  normal  traffic  is  very 
heavy,  and  the  long  mileage  of  single  track  is  a  serious  element 
in  making  a  fast  train  schedule,  not  because  of  the  danger  so 
mitcb  as  on  account  of  interference  with  other  trains.  On  the 
11th  of  last  February  457  trains  were  moved  on  the  Pittsburg- 
Ciestline  Division  in  twenty-four  hours»  and  sixty  miles  of  the 
divii^ion  wiw  then  single  track.  This  was  an  abnormal  condition 
and  only  lasted  five  days,  but  the  whole  line  is  heavily  worked, 
considering  the  amount  of  single  track. 

These  are  the  difficnlties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Pennsyl- 
ran ia's  meeting  the  New  York  Centrars  time.  There  is  no  queg> 
lion  of  machinery^  tmck  or  signals.  On  the  other  hand,  its  line 
10  fifty-two  miles  shorter,  which  gives  it  an  advantage  of  more 
tiian  an  hour  in  a  twonty-honr  schedule.  Therefore  we  come 
beck  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  purely  a  business  question^  and 
the  chances  that  twenty-hour  trains  will  soon  be  run  on  both  the 
great  New  York-Chicago  lines,  and  that  nineteen-hour  trains  will 
follow  shortly*  are  good.  The  eighteen-hour  trains  may  not  come 
•0  s*>on  as  I  have  conjectured  (there  I  decline  to  prophesy),  but 
wo  ahmll  have  them,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  Professor  Biles's  ehipa 
are  ready  to  go  from  New  York  to  Southampton  in  four  days.* 

I  have  said  that  the  new  twenty-hour  service  is  a  brilliant  and 
unprecedented  feat  in  railroad  operation.  This  is  using  the  words 
wiib  due  regard  for  their  meaning.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  high 
9pmA  instained  for  a  long  distance  and  in  that  the  train  is  run  for 
djDOSt  1,000  miles  for  through  passengers  only.  Nothing  ap- 
proaching it  haa  been  attempted  before  in  the  world.  In  the 
nunnifr  of  1888  the  two  great  lines  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
tht  Weal  Coaat,  400}  miles,  and  the  East  Coast,  392}  miles,  sud- 
dflily  redne^d  the  time  to  eight  hours,  making  the  speed  over  the 
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loDger  route^  including  three  stops,  fiftj  miles  an  hour.  This 
lasted  one  months  and  the  doae  of  the  month  was  marked  by  one 
run  at  52,7  miles  an  hour,  including  five  etopa.  Then,  at  the 
end  of  August,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  and  the  speed  wat  i 
dropped  to  forty-se?en  miles  an  hour,  where  it  stands  yet,  so  far^ 
as  I  know.  This  "race  of  the  Scotch  expresses"  was  much 
talked  of  on  two  continents.  It  certainly  was  an  important  step 
in  the  development  of  fast  long-distance  running ;  but  the 
trains  weighed  from  175JiOQ  to  325,000  pounds  against  about 
400,000  pounds  (or  495,000  pounds  with  the  dining  ear) 
for  the  •*  Exposition  Flyer."  All  these  weights  are  ezclusiye  of 
the  engines.  The  distance  run,  too,  was  only  about  42  per 
cent,  of  the  run  of  the  new  twenty-hour  train.  But  these , 
trains  were  a  demonstration  aud  a  stimulus.  They  ran  oTer^ 
one  summit  1,015  feet-  abore  the  sea,  with  heavy  grades,  and 
made  their  time  punctually,  up  hill  and  down.  They  did  thia 
with  no  new  kinds  of  macliinery,  for  some  of  the  engines  were 
thirty  years  old  ;  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  careful  adminietratioii. 
Many  miles  were  made  at  much  above  the  average  speed,  and  one 
ran  is  recorded  of  76^  miles  an  hour  for  four  miles.  There  was 
much  outcry  about  the  danger  of  such  speeds,  but  there  were  na 
mishaps  and  few  delays.  The  trials  proved  that  with  light  trainSi 
good  track,  adec|uate  signals  and  infrequent  stops,  a  journey  speed 
of  over  fifty  miles  an  hour  could  be  kept  up  for  four  hundred 
miles  without  any  revolution  in  machinery  or  methods. 

In  the  next  two  or  three  years  several  fast  trains  for  moderately 
long  distances  were  started  in  the  United  States,  particularly  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington,  but  the  boldest  and  most  novel 
step  was  taken  here  when  the  Empire  State  Express  was  established  1 
in  October,  1891.     That  is  like  the  Scotch  expresses  in  distance 
run,  439  miles  as  against  400,  with  but  four  stops,  and  in  being 
much   lighter   than  our  ordinary  express  trains,  about  329,000 
pounds  exclusive  of  engine  and  tender,  and  in  making  a  sustained  . 
journey  speed  (stops  included)  of  50.7  miles  an  hour.     But  it  is 
unlike  in  that  the  engines  are  much  more  powerful  than  the 
English  engines,  and  in  that  it  has  run  without  interruption  and 
without  diminution  of  speed  for  twenty  months,  and  tlirough  tw.o 
winters.     From  that  service  the  twenty- hour  service  now  estab^j 
lished  was  the  natural  sequence. 

H.  G.  Pkoux. 
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A  YOUKO  girl  in  Prance  is  by  no  means  the  gay,  fresh,  happy 
creature  one  is  accustomed  to  in  other  countries*  She  iSi  on  the 
whole,  a  forlorn  little  specimen  of  humanity,  whose  existence  is 
totally  ignored  in  society.  No  sooner  has  her  very  summary  edu- 
cation been  completed  than  she  is  led  to  several  **  hah  Mattes  ^ 
(young  ladies^  parties)  as  au  introduction  to  the  world ;  after 
'  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  her  parents  marry  her. 

A  jsune  filU  must  dress  very  simply,  not  to  say  shabbily,  for 
flbe  must  not  only  avoid  being  remarked  as  cither  pretty  or  sty- 
liah,  she  must  try  almost  to  look  plain ;  young  men  not  caring  to 
marry  girls  who  have  been  the  least  talked  about,  however  praise- 
worthy their  reputation. 

To  be  courted  as  a  young  girl  is  most  unbecoming.  To 
be  courted  as  a  married  woman  is  a  thing  universally  accepted — 
in  very  good  society.  Young  girls  are  invited  nowhere,  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  amusement  being  given  exclusively  for  mar- 
ried women,  who  consider  girls  a  nuisance,  and  who  are  always 
literally  sending  them  out  of  the  room  \  These  poor  little  crea- 
tures are  supposed  to  be  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  moat  ele* 
maiitary  rules  of  natural  history  that  the  faintest  allusion  to 
•eandal  in  its  mildest  form  is  carefully  hidden  from  ihem,  and  we 
Biay  feel  confident  that  the  old  French  joke  about  the  indecency 
of  the  study  of  botany  for  Bkjeun&fille  was  based  on  fact. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  foreigners  an  idea  of  the  moral 
•witfidliDg  bands  that  constrain  French  youth  and  warp  its  spon- 
taneous  growth.  A  mother's  one  ambition  is  to  launch  her  child 
•Qddenly  into  the  wild  vortex  of  life  utterly  ignorant  of  its  dan- 
gers ;  ibo  more  ignorant  she  is  found,  the  more  perfect  is  con- 
iiderod  her  education.  Her  mammals  anxious  vigilance  has 
followed  her  day  by  day»  from  the  hour  of  her  birth,  until  she  has 
triumphantly  placed  her  darling,  as  innocent  as  a  new-born  babe, 
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on  her  marriage  day  in  the  arms  of  a  man  the  child  scarcely 
knows  by  sight,  and  who  is  often  a  Parisian  libertine,  in  ita  high- 
bred phase, 

la  it  surprising  that  aach  a  bride  should  experience  cruel  dia- 
appointments  and  often  end  by  seeking  consolation  in  those  for- 
bidden attachments  whera  heart-breaking  remorse  follows  new 
and  deeper  diaenchantmenta,  that  end  by  shattering  belief  in  all 
loFe,  and  leave  the  young  mother  powerless  in  her  turn  to  lead 
her  child  through  the  untrodden  paths  of  nature *a  own  aimple 
laws  of  love  ? 

Neither  can  a  young  man  attempt  to  reform  present  customs 
and  seek  a  wife  of  hia  own  choice,  for  a  geatlemun  is  in  honor 
bound  never  to  court  a  girl  without  having  provioasly  aaked  her 
parents*  permission,  and^  as  the  slightest  attention  to  a  girl  as- 
sumes iramodiately  in  France  a  serious  character,  he  must  either 
ask  this  permission  before  ktiowiog  his  bride,  or  he  must  run  tho 
riak  of  being  shot  down  by  a  chivalrous  brother,  should  he  after- 
wards decline  marrying  within  a  few  weeks*  notice. 

As  I  have  said  before,  when  a  girl  leaves  school  a  bat  blanc 
is  generally  given  to  celebrate  the  event,  to  which  are  invited 
as  many  other  yonng  girla  as  may  chance  to  be  in  the  market 
at  the  time  being.  Poor  little  things  !  How  they  have  longed 
for  this  first  bal  Mane,  They  can  scarcely  realize  that  they 
are  putting  on  the  flimay  white  gown  which  means  future  access 
to  unbecoming  plays  and  immoral  readings  whose  modest  decoU 
leiaffe  discloses  to  tiieir  blindfolded  ayes  visions  of  diamond  neck- 
laces and  an  endless  train  of  ad  mi  re  ra  in  the  distance. 

During  tho  six,  eight,  perhaps  ten  long  years  these  girls  hav6j 
spent  in  convent  schools,  how  they  have  dreamt  of  this  first  8te| 
towards  emancipation.  Now  at  last  the  dream  has  changed  into 
a  reality,  and  life  is  going  to  begin  in  very  earnest.  These  dainty 
little  creatures  are  dressed  in  white  and  ait  in  rows  before  their 
mothers,  dancing  demurely  with  equally  pretty  young  French- 
men, whose  bright  black  eyes,  small  waists  and  finely  cut  mous- 
taches symbolize  that  portion  of  mankind  out  of  which  husbandl 
are  to  be  picked  and  chosen  by  kind  mammas^ 

Daring  the  course  of  the  evening  some  bold  partner  asks  per- 
mission to  conduct  Mademoiselle  to  the  refreshment  roam«  If 
ho  be  of  corresponding  rank,  or  what  is  considered  a  good  parii, 
tho  p;irmis8ion  is  granted,  the  vigilant  mother  tiiking  care,  never- 
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iieless,  to  fallow  the  young  people  on  the  arm  of  some  venerable 
contemporary,  and  returning  with  them  to  the  identical  chairs 
they  occupied  before. 

Never  does  Mademoiselle  dance  more  than  once  with  the  same 
partner,  much  less  giTe  a  warm  baud-sbake  to  an  old  playmate ; 
\.  ring  of  laughter  would  be  shocking,  and  as  to  looking  bravely 
into  a  young  man's  eyos,  such  an  act  of  unprecedented  boldness 
would  certainly  destroy  Mademoiselle's  prospects  of  marriage. 
Bat  *'  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,"  and  the  little 
Book  of  white  lambs  goes  home  with  burning  cheeks  and  beating 
hearts  to  toss  o?er  great  square  pillows  as  restlessly  as  might  an 
American  belle  after  an  evening  of  intoxicating  success. 

By  this  time  we  have  reached  the  most  eventful  epoch  in  a 
girrs,  or  perhaps,  would  it  be  better  to  say,  in  a  mother's  life,  for 
now  must  the  French  woman  prove  herself  to  be  a  clever  tacti- 
cian ;  now  must  she  keep  a  good  lookout  and  lose  no  opportunity 
to  hit  oS  the  mark  with  dexterity  if  she  would  secure  a  passable 
husband  for  her  daughter,  who  in  the  meanwhile  spends  her  time 
taking  music  and  painting  lessons  and  endless  walks  in  quiet 
unfrequented  avenues  with  sedate  fraUhim  or  English  govern- 
eneSt  as  the  case  may  be,  for  she  knows  that  her  life  of  forced 
oonttraint  wilt  soon  bo  over  and  that  after  marriage  youth  will  at 
last  be  allowed  to  assert  its  rights. 

Yes,  heralds  have  announced  the  combat,  and  the  lances  are 
dmVD.  Mademoiselle  has  been  to  her  6rst  ball,  and  this  means 
that,  after  previous  consultation  with  the  family  physician,  mam- 
BUI  has  deoiddd  to  marry  her  daughter,  and  has  already  informed 
<ni«  ar  two  old  friends — duchesses  and  marchionesses  delight  in  the 
traffic — the  exact  amount  her  husband  intends  to  allow  his  child 
in  iho  '  I  u't.    The  news  spreads  like  wildfire,  and  bid- 

ders (-  themselves,  not  to  the  parents,  still  less  to 

Ma^lemotsette,  but  to  the  above-mentioned  female  brokers  in  hearts 
and  ducats,  and  settle  vrith  them  the  first  preliminaries  of  the 
Innsaction. 

Kg  serious  step  should  be  taken  before  the  dowries  of  both 
|iarties  have  been  openly  avowed  and  corroborated  by  the  respec- 
tive family  attorneys,  as  it  would  be  considered  indelicate  to  ruflfle 
jroong  people's  affections  uselessly,  which  might  happen  were  it 
•fterwardi  discovered  that  their  combined  fortunes  did  not  suffice 
to    cover    the  expenses  of    such  lives  as  both  desired  to  lead 
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after  marriage ;  in  which  case,  however,  there  wonld  not  be  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  breaking  off  an  engagement  on  the  wed- 
ding eye. 

If  valuable  woods  or  productive  farms  form  a  part  of 
Mademoiselle's  dowry^  if  some  historic  chdtmu  or  eaglets  nest  on 
the  s^u^oast  be  her  portion,  these  possessions  am  elaborately  en- 
chanced  by  Bome  diplomatic  relative;  to  gay  nothing  of  the 
adroit  insinuations  made  concerning  Mademoiselles  virtues ;  for, 
of  course,  Mademoiselle  is  perfection.  Mademoiselle  paints  and 
Mademoiselle  sings,  and  oh  1  Mademoiselle  is  so  pions,  and  abov 
all  so  innocent,  so  ignorant  of  life's  mysteries  !  Here,  it  may  be" 
added,  that  mammas  sometimes  make  mistakes ;  they  forget 
how  much  Mademoiselle  has  got  out  of  dictionaries^  school 
companions  and  indiscreet  servants  concerning  these  self-same 
mysteries.  Still,  as  a  rule,  French  girls  are  almost  too  innocent ; 
and,  as  none  of  the  abandon  which  comes  to  the  rescue  of  tme 
love  can  exist  between  young  married  French  people,  who  have 
barely  met  hall  a  dozen  times  before  marriage — it  often  happens 
that  a  woman  never  recovers  the  moral  shock  she  has  received  in 
the  first  intimacy  of  married  life. 

But  what  Mademoiselle  does  know — ^be  she  ever  so  innocent 
— is,  that  all  the  world  is  trying  to  find  her  a  suitable  husband  and 
consequently  she  looks  suspiciously  at  every  young  man  who  comes 
across  her  path.  She  lives  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  which 
soon  tells  on  her  health  and  the  doctor  onlers  iron  pills  to 
strengthen  her  constitution  and  double  doses  of  music  and  paint- 
ing-lessons to  distract  her  mind,  until  at  last  one  bright  morning 
as  mother  and  daughter  arc  walkiog  to  early  mass  the  former 
whispers  with  a  look  of  mysterious  importance  :  '*  Don't  look 
around  this  morning  my  dear."  A  shot  darts  through  the 
young  frame,  for  this  means  that  he  is  to  be  there  and  all  througl 
the  silent  service  the  child  heart  flutters  and  the  color  com€ 
and  goes  from  the  girlish  cheeks  as  she  knows  that  her  future' 
husband  is  looking  at  her,  examining  her  figure  and  watching  her 
every  gesture.  Strange  to  say  she  goes  throngh  emotions  resem- 
bling those  any  other  maiden  might  experience  while  waiting  foi 
a  real  lover,  for  has  she  not  made  of  her  future  husband  an  ideaUf 
and  does  she  not  see  in  him  the  realization  of  her  secret  dream  of 
love  or  ambition  as  her  womanly  or  worldly  instincts  predom-i^ 
inate  T    Little  does  shesuspect^  poor  child,  that   that  very   mn 
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will  examine  the  horse  he  buys  on  the  morrow  with  pretty  much 
U)e  same  sort  of  interest. 

Womanlike^  '^  she  casts  a  side  glance  and  looks  down/'  and 
managea  to  see  two  cold  steel  grey  eyes  thi*t  have  pierced  her 
?ery  soul.  Yet  she  may  not  look  again.  He  it  is  that  must  first 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  the  assertions  that  have  heen  given 
liim  concerning  the  physical  attractions  of  his  future  bride*  A 
few  days  later  on  mother  and  daughter  are  invited  to  tea  at  the 
Duchess  de  **♦.  As  Mademoiselle  drives  into  the  courtyard 
0(  the  "  hotel/'  she  wonders  why  the  many  windows  of  this 
stately  palace  are  not  thrown  open  on  so  warm  a  spring  night, 
and  why  music  and  streaming  lights  do  not  float  out  into  the 
darkness  to  welcome  her  and  her  lover- 
Can  he  have  retired  his  propositions  ?  Did  those  cold,  grey 
eyea  find  her  deficient  in  womanly  charm?  Or  has  the  family 
attorney  given  a  poor  account  of  her  dowry  ?  Perhaps  her  father 
has  refused  to  pay  his  debts,  and  so  curious  are  the  inner  folds  of 
human  nature  that  this  pure  young  heart  feels  a  pang  of  revolt 
against  paternal  justice ;  for  she  had  heard  her  aunt  aver  that 
any  young  man  worth  having  nowadays  must  be  head  over  heels 
in  debt  before  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  marry  ? 

Fortunately,  Mademoiselle  has  no  need  for  alarm.  Her  lover 
awaits  her.  The  house  is  closed  because  the  duchess  would 
IS*ver  have  proposed  a  presentation  of  so  delicate  a  nature  at 
of>o  of  her  brilliant  receptions — the  rendezvous  of  fast  young 
married  women.  No ;  she  has  organized  a  party  en  petit  comite, 
and  has  invited  only  a  few  discreet  members  of  both  families. 

This  time  it  is  Mademoiselle^s  turn  to  look  at  the  young  preten- 
dai&t  before  giving  her  consent,  though  her  acquiescence  is  merely  a 
wmtkmt  of  form,  a  truly  modest,  well  brought  up  jeune  fille  never 
qoeationing  the  choice  made  by  her  parents,  far  less  attempting 
to  Btndy  a  man's  character  or  to  examine  his  physical  attractions* 
dtUl»  it  is  considered  necessary  that  both  parties  should  have  met 
twfofe  publishing  the  engagement^  lest  any  insurmountable 
antipathy  or  repugnance  should  be  produced  on  first  sight. 
SiioaM  this  happen,  however,  and  the  worldly  advantages  of 
tlie  mamagt  bo  otherwise  very  important,  relatives  will  soon 
miittge  to  dislodge  anch  like  obstrusive  notions  and  drown  all 
oppoiitioii  tti  ItiQ  excitement  of  matrimonial  preparations^  an  en- 
BHE0tteDt  neater  lasting  over  a  few  weeks. 
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There  is  something  so  ioaching  in  jouth  and  love  that 
though  Bach  a  meeting  as  that  which  takefi  place  at  the  Docheas 
de  *•  *  **&  is  hut  a  mockery  of  these  heaYcn-born  gifts,  it  happens, 
nevertheless,  as  Mademoiselle  enters  the  dachess's  gorgeous 
drawing-room  in  her  soft  silver  grey  foulard  with  a  pink  roeebud 
in  her  hair,  that  mamma's  hands  are  tremnlous  and  the  hearts  of 
old  maiden  auats  beat  faster  while  the  girl,  as  one  in  a  dream, 
drops  her  pretty  French  courtesy  and  primly  answers  the  dow- 
ager's questions  in  set  old*fashioned  sentences.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments the  duchess  does  a  great  deal  of  talkiug  all  by  herself  which 
permits  those  present  to  recover  their  self-possession,  while  the 
young  man's  beaming  smile  shows  that  he  is  charmed  with 
Mademoiselle  and  considers  her  susceptible  of  great  improvement 
as  soon  as  toilet  and  expensive  dressmakers  are  called  into  req- 
uisition. 

Presently  the  dowager  thinks  it  is  time  to  break  the  ice  and, 
in  a  loud  whisper,  asks  Monsieur  le  Gomte  to  present  Mademoi- 
selle with  a  cup  of  tea,  simultaneously  distracting  general  atten- 
tion from  the  young  couple  by  sending  emissaries  in  various 
directions  laden  with  cakes  and  refreshments.  During  the  sup- 
pressed com  ruction  produced  by  this  military  mancBuvre  the 
young  people  have  managed  to  exchange  a  few  words  concerning 
the  weather  or  the  influenza.  Then  music  makes  a  break,  until 
refreshments  come  once  more  to  the  rescue,  again  a  little  music, 
and  mpther  and  daughter  retire  with  the  same  stately  courtesies 
they  made  at  their  entrance* 

Early  the  next  morning  Mademoiselle  hears  the  roll  of  the 
duchess's  old  coach  under  the  portal ;  she  knows  that  now  at  last 
the  final  decision  is  coming.  The  count  has  found  her  adorable, 
is  glad  that  she  is  not  penniless— would  not  have  married  her  had 
she  a  farthing  less — and  craves  to  be  accepted  as  her  affianced 
lover.  He  has  no  chdieau  ;  but  in  exchange,  his  fortune  is  su- 
perior to  hers,  and  his  family  of  equally  aristocratic  lineage. 

Mademoiselle  would  have  preferred  black  eyes  and  a  husband 
taller  than  herself,  but,  as  her  aspirations  are  not  of  a  more  seri- 
ous nature,  her  mother  easily  overcomes  such  vagaries  by  adroitly 
leading  her  attention  to  the  all-engrossing  question  of  the  trousseao. 
The  next  day  the  newly-betrothed  maiden  goes  to  the  opera  com- 
ique,  which,  by  the  way,  often  takes  the  place  of  church  for  these 
fausts'  first  vision  of  their  brides.     The  fiances  exchange  a  few 
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more  m^ininglefia  wordfi  during  the  performance,  after  which  the 
oouDt  gives  his  arm  to  **  mamma/*  white  Diademotselle  rests  on 
her  father's,  and  all  solemnly  leave  the  opera  box  for  the  carriage 
door. 

On  the  whole,  matters  adTance  pleasantly,  and,  notwithstand* 
ing  unusually  long  conferences  between  the  family  attorneys,  no 
serious  difficulties  ensue.  The  property  is  in  pretty  good  condi- 
tion ;  revenues  on  both  sides  are  in  solid  three  per  cent*  gov- 
ernment bondsj  and  the  few  thonsande  in  miscellaneous  stocks  are 
classed  A  No.  1.     **  Totd  marehe  snr  les  roukties/' 

The  Count  is  delighted  with  the  information  he  receives  con- 
cerning his  bride's  chMeau,  which  happens  to  be  precisely  what 
ho  wan  ted «  either  in  a  good  hunting  district,  if  he  be  a  sports- 
man»  or  on  a  pleasant  seacoast,  if  he  be  a  member  of  tlie  yacht 
club,  Mademoisellej  on  the  other  haud^  is  dragged  round  to 
dressmakers  and  fouriiisseurs  of  every  description  till  she  verily 
longs  for  her  marriage  tour  as  a  respite.  During  all  this  time  our 
"lovers"  meet  frequently,  thongh  not  always  every  day,  and 
ev«r  with  the  same  pompous  decorum  observed  at  the  duchesses 
and  at  the  Opera  Comiquc. 

The  parents  and  family  lawyers  have  likewise  attended  to 
every  detail  relative  to  the  marriage  contract,  stipulating  uot  only 
the  amount  which  is  to  be  allowed  Mademoiselle  for  her  pin 
money  after  marriage,  but  even  the  city  or  country  place  where 
the  newly-married  couple  arc  to  spend  their  summers  and  winters, 
and  six  weeks  from  the  day  that  stranger  watched  the  graceful 
child  during  her  morning  devotions  in  the  darkened  aisles  of 
tome  beautiful  old  church  do  they  pass  out  under  the  same  gothic 
arches,  arm  in  arm,  as  man  and  wife,  never  more  to  be  separated, 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  faith,  by  any  human  power,  be 
their  failings  ever  so  great,  or  their  disappointments  ever  so  crueL 

LoL^  BE  Sast  Oaelos* 


INTERNATIONAL  YACHTING  IN  1893. 

BY  OEOEOS  A.    STEWART,  DESIGITER  OF  THE  **  PILQRUI-* 


Had  anyone  yentured  the  prediction,  daring  the  summer  of 
1S9Z,  that  the  next  season  would  see  nine  new  90'foot  sloopa 
striviog  for  supremacy  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  he  would 
hare  been  considered  to  be  a  person  of  a  very  highly  developed 
imagination.  In  pre?ioua  years  an  America  Cup  challenge  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  one,  or,  at  most,  two  defenders.  But 
here,  by  means  of  the  cross  challenges  that  have  been  issued,  we 
see  the  unprecedented  number  of  nine  new  single-stickers  of  the 
Urgest  size,  all  built  to  achieve  the  highest  speed  yet  attained  in 
craft  propelled  by  sails. 

It  is  a  magnificent  fleet,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  prevent  a  meeting  of  all  in  the  same  contest 
The  spectacle  of  nine  cutters  of  the  largest  size  contending  fo 
one  prize  would  be  the  grandest  that  ever  deUghted  a  yachtsman's 
eyes. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  lately  lu  say  that  with  the  perfection 
of  steam,  and^  further  still,  electricity,  the  sailing  yacht  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past — that  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  modern 
civilization  the  uncertainty  of  the  sailing  yacht  must  give  way  to 
the  speed  and  schedule  time  accuracy  of  the  steam  or  electric 
yacht,  I  predict^  on  the  contrary,  that  the  sailing  yacht  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  popular  favor.  The  sporting  instinct  is  highly 
developed  in  man,  and  with  the  trial  and  approval  of  the  recent 
great  improvements  in  the  speed  of  sailing  yachts,  the  stimulus 
will  be  felt  to  still  greater  advances.  There  is  no  excitement  so 
rare  as  that  of  a  close  and  well-sustained  contest,  and  the  racing 
of  8team*propelled  craft  has  never  satisfied  this  feeling.  The 
varying  changes  of  the  weather,  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the 
triumph  of  personal  %kM  in  the  management  of  wheel  and  sails. 
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And  of  correct  judgment  of  the  best  course  to  be  taken,  all  theee 
things  combine  to  make  the  racing  of  the  aailing  yaclit  one  of  the 
highefit  forma  of  sport  known  to  man.  These  conditions  appeal  to 
the  cruising  men  as  well.  The  very  uncenaiiity  of  the  time  when 
port  can  be  reached,  with  its  added  pleasure  of  formulating  new 
plauBp  and  exploring  untried  harbors,  adds  zest  to  the  cruise  of 
the  leifiurelj  jachtaman^  and  he  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  ex- 
f^hang^ng  his  fickle  but  satisfying  plaything  for  the  IC-knot-an- 
hour  steam  yacht.  For  the  busy  man,  steam  yachts  will  still  con- 
tinue  to  increase  and  fill  a  very  necessary  part  in  the  economy  of 
plflware  naTigation,  but  I  believe  that  they  will  fill  their  own 
aphere  without  affecting  the  progress  of  the  sailiog  yacht. 

Mr.  Carroirs  plucky  challenge  to  the  British  fleet  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  big  sloop  class  last  fall,  and  when  this  was  followed 
by  Lord  Dunraven's  spirited  challenge  for  the  America  Cup^ 
the  interest  grew  fast.  The  Prince  of  Wales  commissioned 
Wataon  to  design  him  a  racing  cutter,  so  that  the  desigDcr  of  the 
*•  Thistle**  will  have  two  representatives,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
"  Britannia''  stopping  at  home  to  defend  the  Cape  May  and  Bren- 
ton's  Beef  cups  and  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  Cup  from  Mr. 
Carroll's  "  Navahoe,"  while  Lord  Dunraven's  '*  Valkyrie ''  crosses 
the  Atlantic  to  do  battle  for  the  America  Cup  in  our  waters.  Not 
content  with  this,  a  Scotch  syndicate  commissioned  Designer 
Fife  to  put  the  •*Calluna''  in  the  lists  for  them  ;  and,  lastly. 
Designer  Soper  got  a  chance*  and  **  Satanita*'  made  the  fourth 
British  yacht  to  be  built. 

Meanwhile  matters  dragged  here  in  America.  A  syndicate  of 
New  York  yachtsmen  commissioned  Designer  Herreshoff  to  build 
a  yacht  for  tlie  cup's  defence,  and  many  were  inclined  to  let  the 
matter  rest  there.  The  idea  of  **  not  carrying  all  the  eggs  in  one 
bukot/'  however,  had  sufficient  force  to  induce  a  second  New 
York  syndicate  to  lodge  an  order  with  the  Bristol  firm.  Still  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  continned^  as  but  one  designer  was  repre- 
ienled  in  the  two  boats.  General  Paine  thereupon  entered  the 
Itsta,  and  finally  a  syndicate  of  Boston  yachtsmen  commissioned 
Slewart  &  Binney  to  design  a  yacht  to  represent  the  Hub. 

Sacrecy,  at  least  in  the  primary  stages  of  a  yacht's  development, 
ham  become  the  rule  among  designers.  For  this  reason  the  exact 
(acta  as  to  the  different  yachts  are  not  yet  public  property,  bnt  the 
nain  fealnroi  of  nearly  all  have  become  pretty  generally  known. 


-    -^-'^ 
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The  four  British  yachts,    "  Valkyrie,"  "  Britannia/' 
luna*'  and  **  Satanita/'  judging  from  what  little  is  known  about^ 
them  on  this  side  at  this  writing,  appear  to  be  craft  of  cousid^ 
able  similarity  of  type.     All  are  represented  as  being  keel   boad 
there  being  no  centreboarders  or   fins  among  them  ;  all  are  boa 
of  large  sail-carrying  power  and  several  of  them  are  represented^ 
as  exceeding  the  **  V^olunteer*s '*  sail  plan  considerably* 

It  is  in  this  matter  of  sail  plan  that  the  British  fleet  will  sho 
the  greatest  divergence  from  former  practice*      Heretofore  trail 
Atlantic  designers,  encoaraged  somewhat  by  their  rules  of  mea 
urement,  have  striven  to  attain  the  lughest  speed  with  small  sails 
and  hulls  of  small  resistance.    The  '*  Thistle  "  was  a  bold  depart* 
ure  from  British  practice,  yet  even  she  was  inferior  to  the  "  Vo|^ 
nnteer"  in  sail  spread*    Another  point  that  is  noticeable  amodB 
the  new  British  yachts  is  the  manner  in  which   the  masts  have 
been  moved  forward,  which  gives  a  large  area  of  mainsail,   and 
thanks  to  the  modern  system  of  long  overhangs,  a  very  she 
bowsprit 

The  American  craft  show  no  such  similarity  in  design.     Tj 
"Navahoe'*  is  more  or  less  on  the  order  of  the  American  sloop  i 
represented  by  "  Volunteer,"  though  "  Navahoe  '*  is  deeper  tha^ 
**  Volunteer,*'   has  the  full  lines  and  long  overhangs  that  have 
now  become  fashionable  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  also 
carries  a  saiKplan  by  the  side  of   which  that  of  the  CQp-defend« 
of  '87  seems  modestly  small.     The  Rogers  syndicate  boat  is 
deep  keel  yacht  of  about  24  feet  beam  and  IG  feet  draught, 
is  modelled  after  the  40-footer  **  Wasp/'    The  Morgan- Isel^ 
syndicate  has  built  a  centreboard  boat  of  26  feet  beam  and 
feet  draught.     The  Rogers  and  Morgan-Iselin  boats  carry  ooc 
mo  us  sail  plans. 

General  Paine,  with  the  aid  of  his  son  John,  has  designed  a 
modi  Red  fin  boat.     She  has  tlie  canoe  form  of  the  fin  keel«  aQ 
the  fin  with  a  bulb  lead  keel  bolted  to  it,  but  through  the  fla| 
metal  centreboard  plays.     The  Paine  boat  has  a  beam  of  afa 
22|  feet,  and  a  draught  in  the  neighborhood  of  14  feet.     Th 
Boston  syndicate's  contribution  to  cup  defence  is  of  the  fin  ke 
type,  though  she  also  has  a  centreboard,  which  in  this  case  iff| 
tmall  steering  contrivance,  and  is  put  in  well  forward.    Her 
is  alK)ut  23  feet  and  her  draught  about  22.     All  the  Americ 
yachts  wiU  be  about  So  feet  long  on  the  water  linO|  witli  an  ove 
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length  of  upwards  of  120  feet^  and  the  English  boats  will  not 
dilTtT  much  from  these  figures* 

All  the  Ameriean  hoata,  at  leasts  are  of  the  sort  which  the 
friends  of  the  new  order  of  things  will  call  "  racing  yachts,"  and 
the  enemies  '^  racing  machines/'  That  is  to  say^  in  none  of  tliem 
hm  the  idea  of  cruising  comfort  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
fireedom  of  design.  Speed  is  the  one  object  aimed  at  in  their 
eooiiniction.  Not  but  that  all  could  be  converted  into  cruisers, 
and  doobtless  will  be  at  the  close  of  the  racing  reason.  Stilly  the 
high  power  of  the  Herreshoff  boats,  necessitating  large  sails,  and 
tikereforo  large  crews,  is  not  in  the  line  of  best  cruising  comforti 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Paine  boat,  as  her  sail-plan  is 
represented  as  being  not  so  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Her- 
resfaaff  boats.  The  draught  of  the  Stewart  &  Binney  boat  pnts 
her  out  of  consideration  as  a  cruiser,  as  she  now  is,  but  with  her 
draught  decreased  she  could  be  converted  into  a  cruiser  which 
woold  hare  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  attain  good  speed  with 
a  very  small  sail-plan,  a  desirable  object  in  a cr nisi ng  yacht.  Still, 
ibv  question  of  adaptability  as  cruisers  has  not  been  considered 
v«7  seriously  in  building  this  year's  cup-defeudcrs,  and  they  will 
be  jadgtxl  by  tbeir  speed  as  racers. 

At  this  writing  the  British  boats  have  already  had  half  a  dozen 
noesp  mnd  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  **  Valkyrie*'  seems  to 
b«  at  or  near  the  head  of  the  ileet  in  speed.  It  would  be  small 
honor  to  beat  her  on  this  side,  if  she  were  unable  to  do  creditable 
work  ID  her  own  waters^  So  far,  the  **  Valkyrie'^  and  "  Britan- 
nia^" the  two  Watson  boats,  have  justified  the  prediction  of  their 
danfoer,  that  they  would  be  about  equal  in  speed,  as  eacli  has 
won  a  couple  of  races»  and  they  usually  have  finished  within  a 
mintite  or  two  of  each  other.  The  Scotch  syndicate  boat  "  Cal- 
Itma'*  has  suffered  through  the  carrying  away  of  her  mast.  This 
•ooident,  necessitating  a  green  stick,  is  a  senous  handicap,  but 
•0  far  ''  Calluna  "  has  not  shown  herself  the  equal  of  the  Watson 
bfiaU*  *^Satanita/'  the  Soper  craft,  has  been  behind  the  others 
in  proparation,  and  so  far  she  has  not  shown  to  the  front  The 
nsw  boats  have  beaten  the  ^^  Iverna  "  sufficiently  to  stamp  them  as 
_liit  boats,  thongh  just  how  much  it  is  necessary  to  exceed  the 
Ifema  ^  to  reach  the '*  Volunteer^'standarditishard  toestimate. 

t  Ibeit  lines  are  penned  none  of  the  American  cup-defenders 
Imbeeii  triad  tmdea:  canvas*      ''Navahoe  **  has  been  sailed^  and 
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with  her  '*  tenderness  "  cured  bids  fair  to  give  a  good  account  of 
herself  in  foreign  waters. 

The  development  of  the  America  Cnp  defenders  is  a  history 
full  of  interest  to  the  thoughtful  yachtsman.  With  the  building 
of  "  Papoose  "  in  1887  the  tentative  process  in  American  design- 
ing may  be  said  to  have  been  inaugurated.  For  the  next  three 
years,  the  40-footers  held  sway,  and  many  problems  of  form,  bal- 
lasting, light  construction  and  rigging,  were  worked  out.  This 
class  culminated  in  the  keen  racing  between  ** Gossoon*'  and 
"  Minerva"  in  1890,  the  fine  little  Fife  cutter  having  more  than 
held  her  own  agaiust  i\w  whole  American  fleet  for  two  seasons. 
In  1891,  the  46-f outers,  by  far  the  swiftest  class  of  yachts  built  up 
to  that  time,  compelled  the  admiration  of  yachtsmen,  and  the 
success  of  "  Gloriaua,"  **  Harpoon  ^^  and  *'  Wasp  "  have  furnished 
ideas  which  are  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  fleet  of  1893. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  class  which  has  done  the  most 
for  the  Clip-defenders  of  1893  was  one  of  comparative  pigmies — 
the  Boston  Si-footers  of  last  year.  Judged  by  the  speed  of  our 
corresponding  classes  liere  and  abroad  this  class  of  21-footers  may 
well  lay  claim  to  being  the  fastest  class  of  yachts  ever  built. 

All  tlie  desigtiers  of  the  cup-defenders  of  this  year  hjul  repre- 
sentatives in  the  21-foot  class,  and  the  lessons  of  that  keen 
competition  are  easily  seen  in  the  big  90-footers,  It  seems  almost 
absurd  to  base  a  fleet  of  90-footers  on  the  performances  of  so  small 
a  class  as  21-footers^  yet  the  experiments  made  in  the  21-foot 
class  were  so  original  and  the  results  so  striking  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  adapt  the  ideas  from  the  small  to  the  large  craft  was 
irresistible,  so  that  the  cup-defenders  of  1893  embody  more  orig- 
inal features  than  any  similar  large  fleet  ever  built,  and  most  of 
these  original  features  had  their  first  expression  in  the  21-foot 
class  of  1892. 

Previous,  to  1892  the  distinction  into  keels  and  ccntreboarders 
had  been  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  types  of  yachts^  but  with 
the  introduction  of  the  new  21-foot  class,  keel  boats,  bulb  keel 
boats,  fln  keels,  narrow  ccntreboarders,  wide  ccntreboarders  and 
weighted  ccntreboarders — all  these  terms  were  needed  to  dis- 
tinguish tlie  various  types  that  were  contending  together. 

The  lessons  to  be  proven  from  the  big  sloop  racing  of  1893  am 
incalculable  in  their  number  and  magnitude.  In  the  caae  of  the 
two  Herrefihoff  cup-defenders^  we  have  the  experiment  of  sail- 
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plans  which  are  euormous  compared  with  that  of  "Volunteer." 
The  two  fioston  boats  will  show  the  possibilities  of  tho  &n-keel 
type — the  form  which  gives  the  maximum  of  eail-carrying  power 
to  the  minimam  of  displacement.  The  Paine  boat  will  work  out 
tho  problem  in  conjunction  with  a  big  sail-plan  and  a  centre- 
board, with  moderate  draught  of  fio,  while  the  Stewart-Bin nej 
craft  clings  more  closely  to  the  original  idea  of  the  fin,  namely 
deep  draught  of  6n-plate  and  moderately  small  sail-plan. 

In  construction,  too,  light  weight  of  scantling  and  light  rig- 
ging have  been  carried  to  an  extreme  never  before  attempted. 
The  Morgan- Isel in  boat  has  a  Tobin  bronze  bottom,  being  the 
first  vessel  that  has  ever  used  this  material  for  plating.  While 
adding  greatly  to  the  expense,  it  insures  a  smooth  bottom.  iSaila 
of  A  high  grade  of  cotton  are  to  be  used  on  all  the  American  cup- 
defenders^  by  means  of  which  the  weight  of  a  suit  of  canvas  for  a 
no-footer  is  considerably  reduced.  All  these  experiments, 
while  they  add  greatly  to  the  possibilities  of  speed,  also  increase 
in  like  manner  the  possibilities  of  failure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  one  of  the  boats  will  be  successful  in  showing  the  possibili- 
ties of  her  type,  in  which  case  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  all  will  be 
oanaicierably  faster  than  "Volunteer^'  was  in  1887«  and  that  the 
ohoien  defender  will  show  a  turn  of  speed  hitherto  unap- 
prooched. 

The  season  in  Oreat  Britain  is  sum  to  be  full  of  interest*  The 
racing  there  is  in  full  swing,  and  the  British  idea  of  circuit  rac- 
ing, in  which  each  racing  yacht  '*  takes  in  ^'  nearly  every  race 
that  is  eaile^l  in  the  United  Kingdom — ^racitig  one  day  and  crnis- 
iag  to  the  ne^ct  port  the  next,  sometimes  Siuliog  all  night  in  order 
to  tiiko  part  in  raoeii  that  are  sailed  on  consecutive  days — this 
plan  insures  a  satiety  of  racing  even  for  the  most  enthusiastic 
owner  and  crew.  Doubtless  they  will  institute  trial  races  similar 
to  ours,  by  which  their  best  l>oat  will  be  selected  to  meet  the 
"Navahoe."  The  English  yachtsmen  have  still  our  Cape  May 
and  Brenton^s  Beef  challenge  cups  in  their  possession,  which 
•we  won  by  tho  **Gene8ta''  when  she  was  here  in  1885,  They 
will  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  these  trophies,  as  well  as  their  own 
Bojml  Victoria  Yacht  Clnb  Cup,  from  the  hands  of  the  covetous 
Yankee. 

Onr  racing  season  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  English. 
Ta  begin  with»  oar  cup-defenders  were  all  started  so  late  that  they 
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will  hardly  be  id  form  by  the  first  of  August.  This  will  prevent 
any  raciug  till  the  beginning  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Chib  cruise^ 
and  the  Goelet  Oup  race  is  likely  to  be  the  first  meeting  of  all  four 
of  our  defeadera,  Tiiat  race  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  keen 
interest,  and  the  winner  will  feel  proud  at  having  secured  the 
first  point  in  the  competition  lor  the  honor  of  being  the  one 
chosen  to  meet  the  *'  Valkyrie," 

Besides  the  cruising  runs,  there  will  doubtless  be  other  racea 
off  Newport,  cups  for  such  races  having  been  already  offered  by 
Mr*  John  Jacob  Astor. 

The  races  for  the  America  Cup  have  been  set  to  begin  Octo- 
ber 6,  and  as  they  are  to  be  beat  three  out  of  five  this  year,  in- 
stead of  two  out  of  three  as  formerly,  it  is  likely,  with  the  usual 
number  of  postponements  on  account  of  fog  or  lack  of  wind,  that 
this  date  will  bring  the  close  of  the  aeries  well  into  October,  which 
is  pretty  late  for  yachting  weather.  It  is  possible  that  an  earlier 
date  may  be  set,  as  Lord  Duuraven  has  asked  for  such  a  change, 
but  as  all  our  boats  were  late  in  starting,  it  is  probable  that  the 
cup  committee  will  be  sure  that  no  harm  is  done  to  any  one  of 
our  cup-defenders  before  acceding  to  the  challenger's  request. 
Should  all  our  boats  be  in  readiness,  however,  it  is  likely  that  the 
cup  races  may  be  set  for  an  earlier  date  some  time  in  September. 

Whatever  the  date  of  the  final  races,  the  trial  races  for  the 
selection  of  the  American  champion  must  be  held  at  some  time 
between  the  close  of  the  New  York  Yaclit  Olub  cruise  and  the 
date  of  the  final  races.  As  the  trials  will  take  up  considerable 
time,  and  as  a  period  of  preparation  is  necessary  for  the  trial 
races,  and  also  considerable  time  will  be  needed  for  the  chosen 
yacht  to  prepare  for  her  final  elTort,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
little  spare  time  after  the  close  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
cruise,  and  the  trials  ami  fiual  races  are  likely  to  furnish  moat  of  the 
racing  that  the  cup-defenders  will  be  able  to  enter. 

While  the  race  for  the  America  Cup  will  be  the  chief  event  of 
the  year,  the  trial  races  of  our  four  cup-defeuders  will  furnish 
rare  sport.  Should  the  yachts  be  evenly  matched,  the  racing 
between  our  own  boats  would  be  fully  as  exciting  as  the  cup  races, 
and  the  evolutions  of  four  such  mammoth  single-stickers,  with 
the  splendid  seamanship  which  is  sure  to  be  developed,  will  be 
well  worth  witnessing. 

The  final  i-aces  themselves  will  repeat  these  splendid  specta- 
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clesy  and  without  doubt  the  cup  races  of  1893  will  draw  the 
largest  attendance  and  excite  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  history 
of  international  yacht  competition. 

A  word  is  in  place  about  the  sportsmanship  of  the  owners  who 
have  contributed  to  make  this  great  fleet  a  success.  For  the 
mere  glory  of  a  friendly  competition  a  fleet  has  been  built,  repre- 
senting an  outlay  which  will  be  a  large  percentage  of  a  million 
dollars.  It  is  an  ephemeral  thing,  and  the  owners  well  know  that, 
with  the  progress  nowadays  made  in  yacht  building,  all  of  the 
present  fleet  are  likely  to  be  out-built  by  another  year.  If  funds 
are  furnished  by  private  enterprise  so  readily  for  the  mere 
generous  rivalry  of  an  international  sporting  event,  it  can  readily 
be  believed  that  the  patriotism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  be 
equal  to  any  test  to  which  it  may  be  subjected. 

Georqk  a.  Stewart. 


THE  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  LORD 

EHSKINE. 

WITH  irOTKS   BY  THE   HON.   STUART  ERSEXSTE, 


It  is  not  too  mnch  to  affirm  that  the  unhappy  condition  J:o 
which  Great  Britain  was  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
is  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  that  country.  That  such  a 
condition  conspired,  moreover,  to  render  imperative  some  of  the 
most  desperate  expedients  and  some  of  the  most  courageous  ex- 
ploits ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind,  let  alone  of  any 
single  nation,  ia  equally  true.  lu  fact,  no  previous  epoch  in  British 
history  can  sustain  a  successful  rivalry  with  it  in  wealth  of  stir- 
ring incident. 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  nation's  hopes  were  lowest, 
when  national  bankruptcy  seemed  imminent,  inviision  a  pre- 
ordained necessity,  and  diaiutegration  inevitable,  that  Thomas 
Erskine,  the  famous  Lord  Chancellor,  addressed  the  first 
of  the  following  letters  to  his  eldest  son  David  Montague,' 
who  was  then  residing  in  America,  My  ancestor,  contrary 
to  advice,  had  invested  the  greater  part  of  his  very  respect- 
able fortune  amassed  at  the  English  bar— where  his  services 
in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  earned  for 
him  imperishable  fame^ — in  the  American  funds,  believing 
that  this  course  was  the  best  means  of  hereafter  securing 
for  himself  and  his  family  a  monetary  sufficiency  appro- 
priate to  their  position  in  life.  His  connection,  however, 
with  America,    though   in    the  first  instance  a  material  ono, 

1  DftTid  MostafToe  EreldDe  mairied  tbe  dantcbter  of  General  John  €adwalad«r, 
of  PblUdelpbla,  in  ISOOi.  and  bad  a  larve  familr*  He  was  destined  by  hla  father  for 
the  bar  and  was  called  to  that  profeaafoD  In  1802.  bat  be  had  oeither  thu  senilis  nor 
eneiKT  whlco  marked  bis  father's  cbaraoier.  He  lacked  that  natural  JDOllnatioii  to 
the  subieot.  which  is  the  only  pasapori  to  snooess,  and  without  which  study  and 
»l»pliewaoncanav&t]  noihtoir.  Be  Uved  to  dieappoint  his  father's  expectations  in 
t  to  his  legal  purgnlta,  and  to  beoome  British  Minister  at  Mnniob. 
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1  not  limited  altogether  to  a  commercial  instinct,  but  was  con- 
ducted according  to  a  principle  he  had  ever  professed  and  exer- 
cised^ that  of  extending  his  approbation  and  affection  to  all,  irre- 
ipectiTo  of  nationality,  that  should  have  the  liberty  and  well-being 
of  their  country  and  the  freedom  of  their  jKjlitical  institutions 
intimately  at  heart. 

The  correspondence  of  Lord  Erskine,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
valaable  as  illnstrating  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  and  indirectly 
that  of  the  United  States,  at  the  period  in  which  the  letters  were 
composed^  and  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  a  most  remarkable 
mjin  concerning  a  young  and  remarkable  nation. 

In  1798  Lord  Erskine,  or  rather  Thomas  Erekine,  for  he  was 
not  elevated  to  the  peerage  until  the  year  18Q6,  was  of  opinion 
that  his  American  property  required  that  personal  supervision  and 
attention  which  he  was  prevented  by  the  exigencies  of  a  public 
career  from  giving  to  it  personally.  So  it  was  resolved  that  David, 
heing  the  eldest  son  and  therefore  the  child  most  intimately 
conoenied  in  the  success  of  his  American  investments,  should 
proceed  on  a  mission  to  the  United  States,  in  order  that  he  might 
act  as  his  father's  mediator  and  representative  in  that  country. 
The  letters  that  follow  tell  their  own  tale.  The  first  of  these 
homilies  is  addressed  to  David  Erskine  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  England^  and  is  as  follows  : 

LoNDONf  August  ninth,  1709. 

DSAB  BoMO^:  I  have  this  mamenfc  received  your  letter.    By  a  Iett43r 

I  General  Smitb  to  yo^ir  mother  to-day  It  turned  out^  as  you  said,  that 
lie  tiad  appUed  lo  Sir  Sydney,  which  was  friendly  in  the  extreme.  My 
I  at  the  cockpit  stand  over  tUI  to-morrow,  &  as  I  could  not  at  aootieat 

» eome  away  till  Saturday,  I  have  given  up  coming  to  Portsmouth  atto- 
r,  an  I  hav«  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  wind  will  be  round  to  the  east  by 
tilt  new  moon  on  Saturday. 

I  sent  you  yesterday  packets  of  letters  from  Mr.  Kinif,  5  Irt  Number,  So 
that  your  credentials  are  now  as  compleat  as  possible*  t  would  have  you 
litiora  you  leave  Portsmouth  take  care  that  you  have  a  proper  legible  Pen 
Itlak*  ft  I  advise  you  to  get  a  few  tittle  red  Books  for  taking  memoranda 
M  U»ey  oooor  to  you,  which  you  may  make  use  of  &  trauaplant  into  your 
letten,  ft  it  will  be  by  far  the  l>eiit  way  always  to  have  a  letter  upon  the 
■liocloi,  carrying  it  on  from  day  to  day  as  anything  material  occurs  with  a 
INah  date ;  and  as  I  sbatl  preserre  them,  you  may  put  in  them  everything 
irliicli  you  would  wish  hereafter  to  remember,  ft  it  will  besides  give  you 
tlie  moat  useful  of  all  habits,  a  turn  for  observation  ft  the  power  of 
VMordlsg  them.    Beaid«t,  it  may  be  very  serviceable  to  you  hereafter,  if  it 

*  A  aldmama  whldi  ooeurs  frequently  throughout  these  letters.  I  caenot  ipeak 
-"  ^ r  ss  u>  iu  ortgin. 
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appeairo  to  joxti  friends  her©  to  whom  I  shall  read  what  is  material  that  you 
are  maktof^  good  use  ot  your  time  &  are  in  a  course  of  intproTement.  Aa 
to  your  proceedings  in  America  I  trust  everything  to  your  Prudence  ;  yoa 
will  see  men  of  all  parties  &  opinions  &  you  will  have  this  couifort, 
that  what  agitates  them  will  only  be  amusement  &  instruction  to  you,  as 
It  is  not  your  own  country.  You  wll!  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  the  feel- 
ings &  opinions  of  the  wisest  part  of  America  Si  will  thereby  be  better 
able  to  estimate  the  mcritEi  of  the  Great  Political  actors  than  by  going  with 
any  preconceived  opinions  concerning  them.  With  regard  to  your  manners: 
Let  tfi^m  b€  as  frank  db  open  as  posmbl^.  1  would  have  it  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts— it  is  of  such  immense  importance-*when  a  Man  is  of  a  certain 
Bank  &  of  good  feelings  it  never  can  degenerate  into  forwardness,  &  it 
does  more  to  reconcile  Ihe  world  than  all  the  other  qualities  put  together 
which  the  beat  Sl  wisest  man  can  possess.  Not  forgetting  that  nothing  is 
so  decisive  of  success  in  the  Law.  Let  me  advise  you  not  to  travel  with 
Englishmen.  You  will  see  them  when  you  return,  tt  is  the  vice  of  Eng* 
Uahmen  that  they  herd  together  In  all  countries,  Sc  come  back  with  their 
old  Ideas,  There  is  no  rule  without  partial  exceptions,  which  must  depend 
on  circumstances  —  but  if  anybody  should  wish  to  fasten  upon  yon,  8c 
there  is  an  auckwardnesa  arbing  from  it,  you  may  any  that  I  particu* 
larly  asked  It  to  be  a  rule  with  yon.  This  is  the  more  necessary  because 
America  Is  at  present  the  recppticle  of  the  Tagabonda  &  blackguards  of 
all  countries,  many  of  whom  in  their  litigations  &  distresses  will  Intro- 
duce theDfKselves  as  acquaintances  of  mine.  It  is  one  of  the  uses  of  travel- 
ling to  know  how  to  deal  with  all  these  things.  I  forifot  to  say  that  you 
may  tell  Church  that  if  you  want  money  at  New  York  before  you  go  to 
Philadelphia  I  shall  he  particularly  obliged  to  him  if  he  will  put  you  In  the 
proper  course. 


Your  aflfct*  Father. 
For  God's  sake  remember  NAILS.* 


T.  B. 


The  followiog  letter  con  tains  ita  own  explanation.  Although 
no  date  is  attached  to  it,  it  was  clearly  written  od  receipt  of  David 
Erskine'e  first  communication  annouocing  hia  safe  arrival  in 
America : 

Dkab  Homo:  I  was  very  agreably  surprised  by  receirltig  your  letter, 
u  from  the  universal  prevalence  of  Westerly  hurricanes,  from  the  date  of 
your  letter  from  Corke»  I  rather  expected  to  hear  of  your  being  put  back  to 
Ireland,  or  of  being  driven  to  Norway,  than  of  your  arrival  In 
America,  I  think  you  judged  nicely  in  going  to  Norfolk,  and  having  got  an 
excellent  map  of  the  U,  States  on  a  large  scale  I  ahsll  be  sorry  if  you  do  not 
go  to  the  Federal  City  in  your  way  to  Philadelphia,  as  It  seems  to  lye  in 
your  way,  and  will  besides  protract  your  arrival  at  Philadelphia  till  the 
season  of  safety. 

>  Referring  to  David  Ersklnt^'e  fioi^ar  noUs.  ^hloh  be  was  la  the  habit  of  waai^ 
lag  longer  ibaa  was  either  nocossary  or  oonvemeDt. 
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I  bare  thekiodest  letter  in  the  World  from  Pblneas  Bond,  who  had  received 
your  letter*  You  cannot  poaaiblj  have  a  better  and  a  more  faithful  guide, 
and  I  am  aore  jotx  will  place  great  rellaoce  upon  his  advice  &  judgment. 
When  you  hare  finished  my  busiaess  in  America  I  leave  It  entirely  to  your- 
ftell  the  extent  &  dnratloa  of  your  Tour— Let  it  depend  upon  your  comfort 
and  the  iien8%tioa  you  have  of  being  in  the  caurae  of  rational  huprovementa. 
Whether  you  return  this  autumn  or  the  next— I  leave  entirely  to  yourself. 
It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  I  purchased  at  the  moment  I  did,  a,^  the 
fandu  in  the  phrenxy  of  Nelson's  victory,  the  use  made  of  that  glorious 
eTent  ought  to  have  had  a  directly  contrary  effect,  rose  up  15  per  cent.,  and 
Uk«  American  falling  5  made  a  dilTere nee  of  about  SO  per  ceut«,  so  tbatif  I 
ha<t  aold  &  lioughtat  that  critical  period  it  would  havo  made  the  difference 
of  £5,000.  However  I  do  not  repent  what  I  did,  as  our  intervenieut  escape 
firom  total  ruin  could  not  be  rationally  anticipated,  and  the  funds  have  since 
fallen  down  again  and  are  likely  to  sink  lower. 

The  letters  that  foliow  are  vary  Bimilar  in  phrase  and  sentiment 
:id  not  at  all  difficult  to  nnderstaiid*  Happily  the  gloomy  prog- 
noeticationa  contained  in  them  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled^ 
althongh  at  the  time  there  certainly  existed  ample  probability  that 
they  won  Id  be  verified, 

Mt  ]>saR  Homo:  Your  hint  about  the  American  funds  Is  prudent,  &  fit 
to  b^  moataerioualy  attended  to.  &  I  therefore  send  you  a  power  of  attorney 
which  wUl  plaee  my  fortune  there  under  your  management.  Nobody  can 
tiave  ao  atrong  an  interest  to  fulfil  the  trust  with  prudence.  The  only  re- 
alffellon  I  put  upon  your  discretion  is  this :— Not  to  sell  upon  distant  specu- 
lation of  E%'i).  but  upon  fairemer|;c«^Qcjr  &  approach  of  danger.  I  would  not, 
lo  bo  aure,  be  caut^ht  in  the  storm,  but  I  would  not  throw  my  goods  over- 
board until  the  danger  is  imminent,  I  use  this  at  mile  because  you  will  recol- 
leet«  taj  dear  Homo,  that  the  laat  act! Titles  of  mj  life  are  over.  That  I  can* 
not  aspect  to  be  able  greatly  to  increase  my  property,  &  I  must  there- 
fore take  care  to  make  It  yield  the  moet.  If  I  sell,  there  ia  a  dreadful  loss  of 
looome,  and  you  besides  only  contemplate  the  danger  nearejat  to  you ;  Sc 
aato  Phioeas,  It  la  like  speaking  of  colour  to  a  blind  man  to  attempt  to 
abcw  him  the  dangers  of  the  British  funds  &  of  all  Britisib  property.  The 
danger  fa  moat  imminenU  If  there  be  peace,  I  am  safe  in  America ;  K  there 
be  no  peace,  no  snao  la  safe  for  an  hour  iu  England.  When  you  wrote  your 
lellor  in  April  you  did  not  look  forward  to  what  has  since  happened,  I  send 
f  on  Iha  beat  account  of  my  speech  on  Bonaparte's  proposal  that  I  can  find. 
I  apoke  near  two  hours,  Sc  you  nmy  therefore  judge  bow  imperfect  It  is. 
U  mmSm  a  great  impression— ao  great  a  one  that  Pitt  was  obliged  to  get  up 
4c  let  Fox  be  behind  him.  Nobody  spoke  but  Fox  &  myself  on  our  side. 
To  r«ium  to  the  subject  of  American  Funds-- 1  send  you  out  fresh  certifi^ 
cmtoa*  1  had  bought  them  before  I  received  your  letter,  otherwise  I  woul  d 
Hoi  have  bought  them.  Before  this  you  must  know  that  Bonaparte  passed 
llio  AJpa  la  pmoD,  Jt  reconquered  Italy  in  one  Battle  which  Jed  to  acapit- 
olalion  of  Ibo  whole  Austrian  Army,  Whilst  Maas^na  has  entered 
MBoteii,  drtTen  th«  Elector  of  Bavaria  from  his  capital,  8c  is  pursueinj;  bis 
» to  V^leiiDa,iiQloaa  he  ia  stopped  by  a  peace— For  nothing  else  can  save 
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the  Emperor  or  the  forms  of  the  ancleni  European  government.    My  pam- 
phlet begins  i>o  be  a  propbeej.^ 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

Hamfstead,  July  llth,  IBOO. 

July  lern,  180a 
«  .  .  I  write  these  few  lines  to  say  that  I  wish  on  no  account  to 
part  with  a  single  Bhllllng  of  my  American  funds  except  under  the  press* 
ure  of  past  and  imminent  alarm  for  British  proper ty^  the  approach  of  which 
I  can  safely  trust  to  your  discernment*  But  I  would  rather  lose  the  whole 
of  itp  and  bej^in  the  world  de  novo^  than  be  such  a  driveller  as  to  trust  a 
guinea  of  it  to  the  funds  of  this  undone  country^  I  mean  undone  under  its 
present  system*  I  know  perfectly  well  what  I  say^  and  they  will  be  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage  when  the  rain  begins  to  come  upon  the  earth. 
There  is  not  the  most  distant  prospect  of  peace,  nor  the  least  awakening  of 
the  people  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  protracted  war  whilst  a  min- 
istry composed  for  the  most  part  of  absolute  paupers  are  supported  by  the 
landed  and  monted  Interests  for  the  utter  ruin  of  all  tbe  resources  of  the 
nation.  «  .  .  The  Emperor  has  rejected  Bonaparte's  proposal  of  peace. 
New  subsidies  are  to  be  raised,  and  in  my  next  letter  you  will  hear  of  the 
fall  of  Vienna,*  and  probably  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  which  the  French 
have  certainly  not  abandoned,  and  in  which  they  must  succeed  11  they  ever 
Invade  with  an  army,  which  they  are  now  preparing  to  do.  .  .  «  P*  S. 
I  think  I  see  by  authentic  news  to  day  a  glimmering  of  a  general  peace* 


IrONDON,  August  I3th,  1800- 
.  »  ,  Since  you  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  stock,  I  have  taken 
the  greatest  pains  to  investigate  the  stable  of  American  security  from  the 
most  unexceptionable  quarters  ;  and  I  have  even  seen  a  letter  written  from 
the  prison  of  Philadelphia  from  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  convicted  of  Ubel  on 
Adams,  your  President.  I  know  Cooper  personally,  and  have  a  great 
opinion  of  his  abilities*  lie  agrees  with  you  that  JelTerson  will  be  Presi- 
dent, but  he  sees  no  danger  to  the  American  government  from  that  circum- 
stAUce  ;  yet  I  conf^s  the  fate  of  your  government  itself  is  the  only  thmg 
with  which  I  can  connect  an  apprehension  ;  for  as  to  contlscatiou  I  cannot 
give  faith  to  it,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  present  state  of  America 
it  is  a  moat  improbable  event.  Besides,  trusts  in  such  cases  are  never  hunted 
cmt«  The  law  is  barely  complied  with.  Neither  nations  nor  individuals 
commit  desperate  and  despicable  pecuniary  frauds ;  but  under  pecuniary 
pressures,  to  which  America  must  be  a  stranger  for  many  years  to  come. 
She  will  have  a  peace  with  France,  though  not  directly.  As  to  Great 
Britain,  I  see  nothing  but  ruin  staring  her  in  the  face.  The  people  have 
totally  lost  their  characteristic  spirit,  and  if  they  had  any  spirit  left  the 
eicisting  laws  prevent  tbe  expression  of  it.  Either  an  Immediate  conti- 
nental  peace  will  take  place,  and  that  before  you  can  receive  this,  or  else  the 

^Tbat  oo  '*Thd  Cannes  It  Gonsequencea  of  the  War  with  France/*  It  imn 
throiurh  18  edltfcms. 

*Tbe  treaty  of  Lun^vlUe  (Feb.  9Ch.  1801)*  however^  dfeappolnted  Lord  Erak  iocs 
anUolpatient.  Vienna  was  aaved  indeed,  but  the  froatior  of  tbe  lihlne  waa  a^aia 
ceded  to  France. 
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fltme  of  war  will  be  rekindled «  &nd  the  paltUcal  fabric  of  Earop«  wUI  be 
HdaIIj  ooasumed  to  iMhes,  aad  with  it  all  the  mosopoltes  of  this  loog 
favored  eontntrj.  I  have  »eea  so  much  of  half  poiiticiaos  here,  that  I  should 
think  mj  property  safer  under  Jefferson  than  Adams.  JeOierson  ia  an 
enemjT  to  tbc^  crooked  politics  of  Kugland,  but  if  England's  government  Is 
idmtolstef^  with  common  sense  America  cannot  be  ber  enemy. 


Portsmouth,  Fea«t  of  St.  Michael,  1800. 
«  .  ,  What  the  devil  can  posse^^  you  to  admire  the  perseverance  of  our 
oiMf  giorioos  country,  which  you  still  stile  gloriooa*  PeraeTeraoce  Co  oon- 
otctftaelf  either  with  common  sense,  or  wisdom,  or  virtue,  mnit  be  perse- 
fnanoe  in  what  la  right*  The  words  for  the  contrary  vic«  are  obstinacy— 
infiljiiKUon — Blind nesa.  The  war  never  had  an  object  but  to  perpetuate 
tbe  Mieient  system  of  Tyranny  &,  superstition  which  enslaved  the  world 
broentaries,  6i  which  would  have  enslaved  the  whole  of  it  still,  If  Great 
Britain  bad  not  broke  loose  from  it  in  the  last  age  which  gave  birth  to  all 
her  greaCnesa  till  touched  by  the  corruption  which  I  am  afraid  ia  inseparable 
feocD  it.  She  set  about  replnnging  the  world  (If  she  could)  in  the  gulph 
from  which  she  had  escaped  &  from  which  other  nations  were  escaping^ 
She  began  with  America  &  was  defeated.  The  attempt  &  the  defeat 
emancipated  France  by  ita  example  &  ita  consequences,  &  in  the  at- 
Uinpt  against  France  site  has  been  defeated  again*  Depend  upon  It,  if  the 
war  oontinuea,  This  country  is,  without  a  figure,  undone,  undone  In  every 
amao  la  which  the  term  can  be  applied.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country 
am  a£arvlf|g«  JC  of  course  shaken  loose  from  all  sound  connection  with 
tlw  flt«l«^  aad  they  only  can  live  who  are  the  plunderers  &  oppre8^M>r8  of 
IIm  poblic  Too  will  scarcely  know  England  when  you  come  back,  bat  in 
the  baanty  of  the  0elds.  Bl  the  highly  cultivated  life  which  attends  a  cor- 
tupled  nnd  enslaved  country  to  its  very  grave.  In  Hampstead  you  will  see 
tto  elMMige  except  that  the  laurels  &:  trees  next  Che  road  shut  out  the 
pablle  whleh  gave  me  all  t  want,  and  the  kitchen  garden,  which  has  half 
ratoadine,  now  promises  to  be  my  greengrocer  throughout  the  year.  .  ,  , 
maeM  ft  yourself  write  like  mere  children.  Ton  know  nothing  of  the 
daipemle  state  of  England.  Tou  (know)  of  her  by  times  that  are  pant.  I 
'Wm  JOB  than»Qghly  understand  my  instructions.  Nothing  but  necessity 
WBoA  iHiminent,  of  which  you  cannot  be  mistaken,  would  induce  me  to  sell 
mf  iftock,  &  I  wonld  rather  loae  the  whole  of  it  than  have  it  in  the  fnnds 
of  Uito  country —because  I  cannot,  with  my  eyes  open,  run  my  fortunes  upon 
Afoek  when  it  stares  me  in  the  face.  I  will  not  become  a  Landholder  in 
AiBertoa  whilst  her  Laws  of  alienage  remain ;  but  I  will  immediately  if  she 
e^ban^M  them ;  which  Pblneas  seems  to  expect.  ...  I  have  not  changed 
any  aatitiment  I  expres<i«d  to  you,  but  my  opinion  of  the  prosperity  of 
Anerlea  and  a  dawn  of  great  happiness  for  her  1  am  confirmed  in.  I  do  not 
■Man  aa  a  country  for  living  in,  but  for  keeping  the  means  of  living  in  until 
tte  liorlJKm  of  Europe  after  the  storm  shall  be  cleared  up.  1  cannot  aee 
ItaMigkUTet. 


Febt.  1st,  1801. 

Dkar  Hoicd  :  I  consider  the  election  of  Jefleraon  In  the  light  I  did  before. 

t  think  tt  HIGHLY  beoeHcial  to  America  &  hkely  to  support  the  union.    I 

•Mmld  liave  tlKmgbt  so  stiU  more  strongly  had  the  parties  not  run  so  nearly 

•fiB*  DipiBit  apoo  It,  Oartd,  the  principles  of  theFederaUsta  as  you  describe 
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tbem  to  me  &r«  not  faYourable  to  AnierieaLii  greatness  or  liberty.  Under  the 
pr^3eiit  circumstances  of  the  World  an  alHaDce  with  France  of  the  most  cor- 
dial  nature  is  true  interest  of  tlie  United  States,  It  would  be  wlae  to  adopt 
it  without  breaking  with  England,  because  uui versa!  peace  is  the  true  policy 
of  all  nations;  bub  with  regard  to  England  under  her  present  establishment, 
at  all  events  under  her  present  administration,  she  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  nation,  Sl  I  think  it  probable  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  stop  your 
coming  to  England  In  the  Bummer,  if  no  peace  takes  place,  as  it  would  be 
unwise  to  come  over  to  be  witness  to  a  foreign  invasion  fie  a  revolution, 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  writo  to  you  about  my  stock,  because  I  think  It  io 
danger  Here  or  with  jou»  If  this  admin  is  tration^  this  accursed  adminiiitra- 
tion,  continues,  there  is  no  asylum  for  a  Briton  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  may  be  confiscated  in  America,  tho*  I  have  opposed  all  the  violeueo 
which  will  provoke  the  quarrel,  Jt  I  may  be  conliBcat'ed  here  by  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  fuuds ;  because  my  property  is  not  sufficient  to  invest  in  Lands, 
which  besides  are  scarcely  worth  holding  from  the  taxes  which  load  them, 
&  which  will  soon  make  every  man  in  England  a  mere  tax-gatherer  for 
government.  As  thinKS  are  at  present^  with  all  my  prosperity,  I  caanot 
save  a  farthing  in  the  year  and  am  even  in  debt  at  the  end  of  it.  You  know 
that  We  are  going  to  War;  indeed  it  may  be  said  We  are  already  engaged 
in  one  with  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  8c  Denmark,  in  addition  t^  our  for- 
mer Enemies,  France,  Spain,  &  Holland,  Franco  having  Its  foot  on  the 
neck  of  Germany.  Thia  war  w©  begin  with  the  funds  at  6  per  cent.,  famine 
stalking  thro*  the  land,  and  the  lower  orders  wholly  disaffected.  The  King 
is  too  weak  &  prejudiced  to  be  capable  of  feeling  the  situation  to  which  bis 
trust  in  wicked  men  has  reduced  the  country,  and  the  people  se^m  to  be 
quite  inditTerent  to  the  consequence's.  It  is  this  state  of  things  that  reduoes 
me  to  a  very  great  difficulty  in  determining  what  la  best ;  but  nevertheless 
a  determination,  &  that  an  imjnediate  <£*  disHn^  one,  must  be  made; 
you  must  know  much  sooner  than  /  can  whether  America  means  to  adhere 
to  the  Northern  Confederacy  or  not.  If  She  does  not,  1  do  not  see  any  other 
probable  cause  of  quarrel  with  England  ;  If  She  does,  my  stock  must  be  abso* 
lutely  sold  if  trusts  are  doubtful,  which  probably  they  wiU  be,  because  If 
She  adheres  to  the  Confederacy  our  Madman  will  stop  her  shipping,  Sc 
America  will  retaliate  by  confiscating  British  property. 

I  wish  the  climate  of  America  was  a  good  one  8c  the  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants something  difTerent.  For  England  is  UNDONE.  Bond  is  quite 
btgotted  on  this  subject  8c  will  not  see  the  condition  of  this  country*  I 
wrote  to  you  the  catastrophe  of  my  Estates  left  to  me  by  A  Stranger.*  An 
ignorant  Scoundrel  of  an  attorney  destroyed  the  public  intentions  of  the 


*  In  a  letter  froni  the  Hon.  Thomafl  Erskine  to  hin  boq  David  Montagu  In  Amer^ 
ksa,  dated  Jan.  13, 1801,  he  saya,  to  regard  to  the  tnatter  : 

**  You  wllL  no  doubt,  have  seen  id  the  Dcwdpapers  tbat  a  ffentleman  had  oon* 
Bldered  me  iu  his  wilL  1  bad  never  seen  bfm.  but  after  the  payment  of  legaetce,  he 
left  mo  hift  boauLif  ul  uHtntes,  one  in  L«lcealorfthLre,.  tho  other  in  Derbjrahiro.  He  wai 
tenant  in  fee  simple,  and  hiji  will  duly  executed;  but  nnforttinacelT  the  iprnoranoQ 
mixed  with  fraud,  thro'  out  to  ward  b  roc.  of  a  country  attorney  baa  destroyed  erery- 
tblsK  but  tbe  fame  of  thiH  bequest.  The  Testator  owed  two  tbotisaDd  noundJi  ;  and 
this  attorney^  Instead  of  ralaiair  it  by  mortgages^  began  eeliittg  IlLtle  outlyeiDfc  blta  of 
tbe  Derbyshire  estate  ;  and,  merely  rrom  tbo  rase  of  maklnir  deeds  to  put  money  in 
btfi  own  iKicELet,  under  pretcnoe  of  makf  dk  a  better  title  to  the  porchaaer  of  a  mill, 
snflWred  a  reoovery  of  tbe  wnole  DerbjiKlre  estate,  and  alihough  the  deed  was  to 
tbo  testator  in  fee  simple,  which  absurd  rule  this  stupid  beast  of  an  attorney  bad 
never  heard  of.  Tbe  recovery  applied  to  but  ooe  estate*  which  was  the  largest,  and 
It  threw  all  the  laffacies  on  the  other,  which  devours  it  to  the  boDe«  and  learet  me 
noitiinil  but  ihc  honor*** 
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Testator.  Perhaps  it  is  intended  that  my  lot  Is  not  to  be  cast  in  thla  Land. 
I  send  you  oat  some  books,  which  I  wish  you  to  read  attentively  from  the 
moment  you  receive  them ;  as  if  you  are  to  come  over,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  most  be  yonr  fomm.  .  •  .  Bead  immediately  Milford's  treatise, 
Then  Fonblanque&then  Coze's  Pease  Williams.  I  foresaw  great  Incon- 
▼eniences  on  yonr  first  coming  over,  yonr  wife  very  young  Sc  a  total  stranger 
here,  yoorself  demoted  to  laborious  attentions ;  &:  an  immediate  establish- 
ment, howerer  small,  to  create  &  keep  up.  I  have  provided  against  all  this 
antU  you  are  fairly  launched.  .  .  .  Ton  have  therefore  everything  to 
content  yoo.    Farewell.    We  send  our  united  love  to  all  of  you. 

Your  affectionate  father  T.  Ebskinb. 

I  have  compressed  into  the  comparatively  limited  place  at  my 
disposal  such  of  these  letters  as  seem  to  me  most  appropriate  to  a 
short  magazine  sketch  of  this  character.  Others  of  course  remain ; 
bnt  those  which  have  been  given  will,  no  doubt,  suffice  to  arouse 
public  interest  in  America  in  a  man,  who,  by  his  own  showing, 
entertained  at  one  time  serious  thoughts  of  emigrating  to  the 
United  States,  and  who  is  justly  regarded  in  Britain  as  the  greatest 
forensic  orator  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Stuabt  Ebseixb. 
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BY  LOUIB  BOBIJISOK^  M.  B. 


Ofe  of  the  most  alluring  and  elusive  problems  which  tanta- 
lize the  studeot  of  evolution  is  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  Mam- 
malia from  the  reptilian  world  of  tho  Secondary  Epoch.  We  have 
no  sufficing  knowledge  of  the  factors  of  eovironment  to  justify  us 
in  propounding  a  dogma ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  remains  of 
the  earliest  warm-blooded  animals  which  have  come  to  light,  that 
they  were  a  feeble  and  underling  race.  Air,  earth  and  water 
Bwarmed  with  devouring  foes.  The  only  chance  for  the  weak  lay 
in  concealment,  or  in  an  agility  of  limbs  and  wits  surpaasing  that 
of  their  pursuers.  Now,  continued  muscular  activity  involves 
great  chemical  changes  in  the  tissucB ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a 
rapid  circulation  of  the  blood  and  means  for  its  efficient  purifica- 
tion. Some  cold-blooded  air-breathers  are  capable  of  extremely 
quick  movements,  but  none  can  keep  them  up  for  long  together. 
The  creatures  in  which  the  blood  was  more  perfectly  aerated 
were  better  adapted  for  the  rapid  emergencies  of  life  than  the 
others,  and  consequently  those  which  had  ample  lungs  and  a  four- 
chambered  heart  would  save  themselves  in  life's  running  battle 
when  the  older  type  failed. 

Most  interesting  is  it  to  look  back  to  the  constant  dividing  of 
the  ways  which  have  led  us  and  our  fellow  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
to  such  different  existences.  It  would  seem  that  at  that  critical 
epoch  it  was  a  query  whether  activity  or  sluggish  concealment 
would  give  the  weaklings  the  best  chance  of  survivaL  The  race 
is  not  run  to  the  finish,  for  in  life's  handicap  the  final  heat  is  in- 
definitely postponed ;  but  if  you  want  to  estimate  the  relative 
progress  on  the  diverse  traeks,  take  note  of  the  most  perfect 
woman  of  your  acquaintance  and  of  the  mottled  toad  which 
dwells  in  your  garden.  Let  all  Tories  digest  this  hint  of  the  final 
outcome  of  their  principles. 

It  is  a  truism  of  history  that  a  struggling  race  develops  quali- 
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*  tiM  which  enable  it  in  the  end  to  conqner.  The  thieving  goat- 
herds of  Latin m,  perpetually  at  strife  with  the  folk  on  the  far 
side  of  the  next  hill  or  rivulet,  after  long  ages  of  conflict  evolved  a 
force  and  valor  which  subdued  the  world.  The  sparse  clansmen  of 
'  the  Highhindg,  for  centuries  at  one  another's  throats  about  matters 
which  a  county  court  judge  wonid  settle  in  a  eoitple  of  minuteSy 
now  wield  an  influence  over  civilization  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  The  Jews^  trampled  in  the  mud  of  the  Ghetto^ 
and  gasping  for  bare  existence  throughout  the  dark  ages,  hold  the 
key  of  the  treasury  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

It  is  only  through  great  tribulation  that  we  enter  into  any 
kingdom,  whether  earthly  or  heavenly.  The  remote  history  of 
our  own  race  fades  back  into  darkness  which  neither  legend  nor 
philology  does  much  to  illumine*  But  this  law  teaches  us  that 
tbe  indomitable  vitality  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  is  a  sure  index 
of  a  prolonged  and  desperate  grapple  with  adversity  on  the  part 
of  our  early  forefathers,  which,  though  not  recorded  in  words,  has 
Itft  its  impress  forever  on  the  fibre  of  our  minds  and  muscles. 

But  to  return  again  to  the  earlier  mammals.  They  undoubt- 
edly came  of  a  cold-blooded  preexisting  stock,  and  were  evolved 
to  a  reptilian  environment.  Not  only  their  derivation  (as  com- 
parative structural  anatomy  proves)  but  also  the  obstetric  agencies 
involved  in  their  initiation  into  being,  have  left  an  indelible 
birthmark  upon  all  warm-blooded  creatures.  The  war  between 
the  newer  and  older  orders  was  *^to  the  knife/'  and  was  con- 
tinued throughout  whole  geologic  epochs  so  vast  that  it  is  futile 
to  try  to  reckon  them  by  our  standards  of  time.  No  wonder  that 
the  trail  of  the  reptile  is  across  all  nature,  from  the  instineta  of 
the  hog  to  the  devotions  of  the  saint  I  We  probably  owe  more  to 
this  coercive  spurring  from  below  than  it  would  suit  our  dignity 
to  admit.  Yet,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  Nature  is  alive 
with  instances  of  the  development  of  what  are  deemed  noble 
attributes  through  the  humiliating  impetus  of  a  vis  a  iergo. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  speed  and  endurance  of  the  horse 
ia  directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that,  for  countless  generations 
before  he  came  under  human  influence,  he  had  to  flee  for  his 
life;  from  the  wolves  of  his  native  steppes.  And  in  like  manner 
many  qnalitiefl  which  have  helped  our  species  to  its  present 
supremacy  may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  dire  exigencies  of 
that  pristine  war.    Our  passions,  our  affections,  our  aspirations — 
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the  very  spires  and  pinnacles  of  onr  moral  nature — rest  on  mun- 
dane foundations  as  ancient  as  tlio  Mcsozoic  rocks. 

It  may  take  a  little  of  the  boimoe  ont  of  our  inflated  and 
pachydermatous  conceit  to  be  reminded  that,  if  we  are  nearer  the 
goal  than  formerly,  it  is  because  we  have  been  well  kicked  by  a 
team  of  urgent  circumstances  ever  since  the  ball  of  life  was  fii^st 
set  rolliog. 

The  whole  subject  of  reptilian  residual  influences  ia  so  vast 
and  obscure  that  it  will  be  well  for  present  purposes  to  leave 
the  enticing  twilight  of  speculation  for  a  while  and  to  examine 
a  few  facts  that  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  theories  put  forward. 
For  this  purpose  some  particulars  concerning  the  impress  left 
on  birds  and  mammals  by  the  contest  with  snakes  (the  most  suc- 
cessful warriors  of  the  reptilian  host)  will,  I  hope,  prove  both  use- 
ful and  interesting,  especially  as  some  of  the  observations  have 
never  before  been  recorded. 

Let  us  Uke  as  a  starting  point  the  strange  instinctive  terror  of 
the  serpent  which  nearly  all  animals  exhibit.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  individual  experience,  for  experience,  after  receiving  the  venom 
of  a  cobra  or  a  fer-de-lance,  may  be  deemed  a  negligible  quantity. 
It  is  inherent  and  is  aa  much  a  part  of  the  organism  as  the  skeleton 
or  the  desire  for  food.  Its  universal  distribution  asserts  its  ex- 
treme antiquity. 

Into  the  origin  of  the  terrible  perfection  of  the  snake  we  can- 
not hero  enter.  He  is  one  of  Nature's  triumphs  of  specialism,  and 
he  had  progressed  along  his  narrow  ophidian  groove  of  develop- 
ment for  millions  of  generations  before  even  the  most  primitive 
mammal  came  into  existence.  It  is  evident  that  he  himself  must 
have  been  at  one  time  hard  beset  by  the  stress  of  hostile  environ- 
ment to  have  evolved  such  a  unique  eflSciency  of  fang  and  coil. 
Yet  the  very  supremacy  he  has  won  in  his  own  line  of  life  has 
spoiled  his  chance  of  higher  adaptive  progress.  The  shifta  to 
which  the  more  defenceless  and  versatile  beings  have  been  put  to 
dodge  imminent  destruction  (and  which  have  resulted  in  such 
startling  consequences  as  the  human  intellect),  his  lithe  agility 
and  his  fearful  armature  enabled  him  to  eschew  with  disdain. 
lie  now  inherits  the  lot  of  a  narrow  and  militant  conservatism  in 
a  progressive  age.  On  his  belly  shall  he  go  and  dust  shall  he  eat 
all  the  days  of  his  life. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  feeling  of  shuddering  repulsion  we 
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hate  for  all  cold  and  crawling  things  is  part  of  our  share  of  this 
inherited  instinct,  which  is  itself  an  echo  of  the  ancient  feud,  A 
maa  who  was  constantly  handling  snakes  told  me  that  although 
he  bad  no  fear  of  them,  yet  he  experienced  a  thrill  of  intense 
arersion  whenever  he  placed  his  hand  on  one,  Uis  rational  mind 
had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Ophidia,  but  his  more  animal 
and  primitive  nervous  system  had  not.  and  had  to  be  coerced 
into  an  outward  acceptance  of  the  treaty.  One  notices  even 
among  the  birds  and  beasts  which  destroy  serpents  a  kind  of  ex* 
aggerated  excitement  when  they  are  in  the  presence  of  one  which 
they  do  not  display  when  they  attack  otlier  kinds  of  quarry. 

Among  our  kinsnien  the  apes  the  dread  of  snakes  is  universal ; 
and  h  as  much  exhibited  by  those  bred  in  captivity  as  in  those 
fueshly  caught.  The  other  day  I  transformed  a  savage  old  male 
I  rhanusmftmr.Hs  which  was  tearing  at  hia  cage  to  get  at  me,  with 
crimsou  face  and  gntkshing  canines,  into  a  limp  and  pallid  coward 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  Japanese  toy  snake  which  I  had  in  my 
pocket*  Practical  naturalists  who  have  to  do  with  strong  and 
fierce  monkeys  occasionally  resort  to  a  similar  stratagem  in  order 
to  intimidate  them.  Mr.  Rudyard  Eipliog  introduces  this  fact 
into  one  of  his  tales,  and  makes  the  caretaker  of  an  oraiig-outan,  on 
board  ship,  gently  hiss  like  a  serpent  whenever  his  charge  became 
too  obstreperous.  I  have  tried  the  same  experiment  with  apes  of 
farious  kinds,and  invariably  with  immediate  results.  The  suddenly 
arrested  movements  and  startled  ti morons  look  at  once  betrayed 
how  much  the  mind  of  the  beast  was  agitated  by  that  uneanny 
PDQnd. 

Is  it  not  strange  that,  throughout  all  nature,  from  the  deso- 
faite  swamp  to  the  opera-house  radiant  with  electric  light,  a  hisa 
it  an  imitation  of  hostile  intent  ?  And  that  it  invariably  sends  a 
flutter  of  apprehension  through  the  nerves  of  the  hearer  ?  An 
■etor  who  was  great  in  the  part  of  the  ultra-villain  in  melodrama 
said  that  he  never  heard  the  hisses  with  which  the  gallery  ap- 
platided  his  qnasi-turpitude^  without  an  uncomfortable  momen- 
tary shudder,  although  he  well  knew  that  the  sound  was  meant 
as  an  expression  of  the  most  sincere  appreciation  of  his  talents. 

Does  not  the  novelist  make  his  arch-reprobate  hiss  his  curses 
wbeii  his  demoniac  emotion  is  too  intense  for  shooting  ?  Is  it 
not  pofisible  that  political  audiences  are  unconsciously  guided  by 
a  daoply-^eated  animal  instinct  wlien  they  gr^net  the  unpopular 
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orator  or  sentiment  with  a  storm  of  sibiktion  ?  Of  course  the 
speaker  or  actor  knows  quite  well  that  the  auditorium  is  not 
(except  metaphorically)  a  nest  of  serpents,  just  as  the  keeper  of 
the  reptiles  at  the  zoological  gardens  knows  that  a  harmless  snake 
will  not  kill  him  when  ho  handles  it ;  but  the  disconcerting  aura 
comes  all  the  same,  and  the  hiss  generally  serves  its  purpose.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  let  a  monkey  see  that  my  toy  snake  was  only 
made  of  paper,  yet  the  next  time  it  appeared  from  my  pocket  he 
sprang  back  involuntarily  just  as  at  first,  Darwin  states  that  al- 
though he  knew  that  a  sheet  of  thick  plate  glass  was  between  him 
and  an  enraged  cobra,  he  could  not  help  jerking  his  head  back 
every  time  it  darted  towards  him. 

Why  does  a  snake  hiss  ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sound 
is  at  times  caused  by  the  rapid  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  long 
bladder-like  lung  at  the  moment  of  attack,  so  that  the  reptile  may 
be  enabled  to  dart  with  greater  rapidity,  "  like  a  cast  lance/' 
upon  his  enemy.  If  so,  it  was  at  first  a  plain,  though  quite  in- 
voluntary intimation  to  his  adversary  that  he  was  "  just  going  to 
begin  ",  and  gradually  came  to  be  a  threat ;  just  as  the  taking 
off  the  coat  is  deemed  a  proper  demonstration  of  intention  among 
pugnacious  boys  when  provocation  has  reached  a  certain  pitch, 

I  hope  at  some  time,  if  professional  work  permits,  to  complete 
an  essay  on  the  sounds  uttered  by  animals  (and  men)  in  express- 
iog  their  various  emotions,  and  to  trace  these  back  to  their  basis 
in  Nature.  In  this  article  it  will  not  be  possible  to  attempt  a 
more  detailed  analysis. 

What  other  evidence  have  we  that  the  hiss  among  warm- 
blooded animals  has  an  ophidian  origin  ?  Is  it  not  an  instruct- 
ive and  significant  fact  that  in  all  departments  of  the  animal 
kingdom  creatures  which  make  their  homes  and  rear  their  young 
in  hoUow  trees  and  such-like  places  make  a  hissing  noise  when 
one  attempts  to  explore  their  strongholds  ?  Owls,  tits,  bats,  some 
woodpeckers,  marsupial  phalangers  and  dasyures,  opossums,  cats, 
and  many  others  not  connected  by  appreciable  blood  relationship^ 
have  thiscurious  habit  Every  widely -spread  instinct  or  attribute 
such  as  this  is  of  the  most  intense  interest  to  naturalists,  for  it  is 
in  itself  sure  evidence  of  some  far-reaching  evolutionary  influ- 
ence. 

One  can  easily  understand  that  a  prowling  carnivore  which  an- 
ticipated the  presence  of  something  edible  in  a  hole  would  con* 
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ader  twice  before  inserting  a  "privy  paw"  when  he  heard  that 
blood-curdliDg  threat.  If  bis  muddle-headed  ititelligeoce  en- 
abled him  to  weigh  the ^ro5  and  com  of  the  dilemma  (which  is 
improbable)^  he  might  argue  somewhat  in  this  way  :  "  There 
may  be  a  dinner  up  yonder,  hot  then  again  there  may  be  gudden 
deaths  It  smells  like  kitteoB^  bnt  it  sounds  devilishly  like  a  snake. 
This  inveatment  is  too  risky  for  a  beast  with  a  wife  and  half  a 
dozen  cnbs.     I  will  try  another  hole.^' 

Dame  Nature  is  a  most  excellent  economist.  She  allows 
nothing  to  go  to  waste.  If  impetuous  evolutionary  agencies 
produce  an  inch  of  stuff  more  than  is  required  for  the  immediate 
puri>ose,  it  is  at  once  pounced  upon  and  utilized  in  another  part 
of  the  efitablishment.  Does  a  butterfly  develop  a  nauseous  flavor, 
BO  that  the  gizzards  of  insectivorous  birds  turn  queasy  at  the  very 
sight  of  it  ?  Other  and  sapid  butterflies,  in  the  same  district, 
mimic  its  shape  and  color  ;  and,  thus  disguised,  secure  immunity 
from  attack*  Does  a  bird  prove  himself  a  tough  antagonist  so 
that  his  enemies  gladly  leave  him  alone  ?  Other  birds,  especially 
feeble  onea  like  those  of  the  cuckoo  family,  imitate  bis  shape, 
plumage,  and  manner  of  flight. 

It  is  a  queer  household  that  the  old  Dame  rules  with  so  wide 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance  and  such  Martha-like  aolicitnde  as  to 
petty  details  !  Her  children  are  as  virginally  unconscious  of  de- 
sign as  the  snowflakes ;  yet  their  days  and  nights  are  spent  in  all 
the  bizarre  disguises  of  a  hat  masque  with  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  a  basis  of  sordid  intrigue. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  matter  for  surprise  if  so  frugal  a  honse- 
wife  as  Nature  allowed  the  wide-spread  fear  of  the  snake  to  remain 
a  waste  product.  So  called  Protective  Mimicry  is  considered 
rare  among  the  higher  vertebrates.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
closer  observation  will  show  that  it  is  commoner  than  naturalists 
imagine.  Let  us  consider  a  few  particulars  about  the  one  animal 
which  is  familiar  to  us  alli  from  among  the  list  of  those  that  breed 
in  dark  holes,  to  wit,  the  cat.  They  are  scarcely  conclusive 
enough  to  form  a  working  theory  upoDj  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  very  suggestive. 

SeTeml  observers  have  remarked  that  the  head  of  an  enraged  cat, 
with  its  flattened  triangular  outline,  its  exposed  teeth  and  obliter- 
•l#d  eaiB,  and  its  glinting  eyes  with  their  slit-like  pupils  narrowed 
to  m  tmiro  lino,  has  a  strikingly  viperine  appearance. 
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Its  hiss — short  explosive  bursts  or  looger  harsh  expira- 
tiotis — is  exactly  like  the  souod  vented  by  certain  snakes  when 
about  to  strike.  It  faces  its  adversary,  and  behind  its  fore-short- 
ened  body,  waves  the  mottled  tail  in  quick  sinuous  curves— ntterly 
unlike  the  wagging  of  the  tail  of  a  dog^ — in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  that  in  which  the  hinder  ends  of  all  snakes  move  when 
they  are  excited.  The  enemy,  probably  one  of  the  canidm^  which 
arc  all  timid  of  serpents,  might  know  that  it  was  a  non-poisonous 
mammal  all  the  time,  and  yet  the  dreadful  suggest io  fahi  might 
©a«ily  disconcert  him  just  enough  to  shake  his  self-confidence  and 
to  give  the  cat  the  advantage. 

Nor  IB  this  all.  The  true  tabby  cats  (those  with  wide  black 
markings)  have,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  the  stripes  so  arranged 
that  when  they  are  curled  up  asleep  they  present  exactly  the 
same  appearance  of  a  coiled  serpent.  My  wife's  favorite  cat 
"  Gwendolen/'  a  very  handsome  half-bred  Persian,  first  drew  my 
attention  to  this  fact  as  she  lay  on  the  hearth  rug  in  my  study- 
On  the  flank  is  an  oval  dark  mark,  which  forms  the  centre  ol  the 
concentric  rings,  and  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  snake's 
head  as  it  lay  coiled  for  a  spring. 

Since  my  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  the  subject  I  have  ob- 
served many  tabbies,  and  find  that  in  nearly  all  those  of  this  type 
the  markings  have  the  same  distribution.  On  looking  further 
into  the  matter  I  found  that  in  several  very  noteworthy  instances 
the  markings  of  cats  from  various  parts  of  the  world  almost  ex- 
actly corresponde^i  in  widih,  color  ami  pattern,  to  the  markings 
of  the  formidable  snakes  of  the  country  they  inhabit.  This  is  re- 
markably so  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ocelots,  which  are  covered 
with  r band-like  hands  that  might  almost  have  been  printed  on 
a  tawny  background  from  the  mottled  pkin  of  a  crotalns.  The 
larger  cats  of  the  BJime  family,  including  the  jaguar,  have  variegated 
curved  marks  on  them  resembling  those  of  the  South  American  boa- 
constrictor.  These  mottled  bands  are  so  arranged  that  when  the 
animals  are  asleep,  in  the  usual  attitude  of  the  felHlw,  they  form 
concentric  cnrves,  either  circular  or  oval 

Now  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  all  this  may  be  mere  coinci- 
dence, and  certainly  the  jaguar  (although  he  is  only  a  bloated 
ocelot)  does  not  seem  in  need  of  any  special  protective  coloring. 
It  is  difficult  also  to  see  what  kind  of  danger  menaced  the  slumber- 
ing cats  which  could  be  warded  off  by  a  serpen  tine  aspect.     Still, 
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taken  with  other  facts,  and  considering  the  possible  lapee  of  time 
and  change  of  enTironment  since  the  fashion  of  wearing  a  snake 
pattern  commenoad,  the  resemblances  appear  to  merit  further 
attention. 

In  some  other  departments  of  natural  history  there  can  be 
•CATOely  any  doubt  that  an  actual  nnniicry  of  the  snake  has  been 
reflortod  to  on  account  of  the  immunity  it  aHorded.  Nearly  all 
)ong-neoked  birds,  especially  those  which  nest  in  the  sedge  or 
jnngle,  will  hiss  and  dart  out  their  sinuous  necka  in  a  very  snake- 
like way  when  an  intruder  approaches.  This  may  be  observ^ed  in 
any  duck  or  goose  which  is  sitting,  although  the  habit  is,  I  bo- 
Here,  rare  among  birds  which  breed  in  Arctic  regions.  Traveller 
in  the  pampas  have  been  unpleasantly  startled  by  the  realistic 
acting  of  the  brooding  rhea  when  he  thus  assumed  the  rep- 
tilian r61e  to  intimidate  a  trespasser  who  approached  too  near  the 
family  nest*  Here  again  the  foes  to  be  warned  of!  are  chiefly  of 
the  fox  and  wolf  tribe  ;  but  the  cats,  in  spite  of  their  own  opliid- 
iaa  strafcegyi  are  not  proof  against  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
amike. 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  a  cnrious  inataoce  of  the  indelible 
character  of  inherited  instincts  that  the  domestic  hogs  imported 
into  America  (and  which  are  of  mixed  European  and  Chinese 
stock)  should  at  once  assume  the  offensive  against  the  rattlesnakes 
and  other  formidable  reptiles  of  the  New  World,  with  an  address 
and  A  system  of  attack  which  show  that  this  kind  of  warfare  was 
familiar  to  them.  This  instance  serves  to  prove  to  us  that  the  im- 
presaions  received  by  the  nervous  organism  countless  generations 
i^o  remain  an  important  factor  in  modern  life.  It  is  akin  to  those 
P€giigial  reflexes  to  which  I  have  repeatedly  alkded  to  in  my 
papers  on  ancestral  traits  in  infants  (published  last  year  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany),  which,  I  undei-stand,  have  attracted  nearly 
as  much  attention  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe.  Among 
the  experiments  which  I  tried  in  the  course  of  those  investiga- 
tioni  were  some  in  which  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
inten-  '  "  -tive  horror  of  the  serpent  shown  by  the  Quadrnmana 
was  c" A  1  by  very  young  children*     The  results  were  interest- 

ing and  suggestive,  but  I  have  not,  as  yet,  considered  them  con- 
elnstre  enough  for  publication. 

Did  space  permit,  many  other  instances  could  be  brought  for- 
med of  tho  profound  influence  of  such  instincts  throughout  all 
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departments  of  life.  Gan  we  doubt  that  the  part  phiyed  by 
dragons  and  snakes  in  superstitions  and  primitiye  philosophies, 
all  the  world  oyer,  is  traceable  to  such  a  cause  ?  We  must  recol- 
lect that  in  former  times, — and  in  those  not  far  beyond  the  margin 
of  history, — ^the  reptilian  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  far  more 
numerous  and  formidable  than  they  are  to-day,  and  took  a  much 
larger  and  more  sinister  place  in  the  eyery-day  life  of  men  and 
beasts. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  in  the  version 
of  the  legendary  Human  Drama  upon  which  our  Western  ideas 
are  so  largely  founded,  the  Evil  Principle  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance as  *'  The  Serpent." 

Louis  Kobiksok. 
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BT  HIS  GBACE  THE  DUKE  OP  VEEAQUA, 


AtL  nations  endeavor  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
tbose  men  who  have  contributed  to  their  aggraodizemeiit,  both 
aa  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  their  memory  tiiid  as  an  example  to 
future  generations*  Even  in  democratic  societies  the  names  of 
their  moat  illustrioua  citizens  will  always  be  honored.  Wash- 
ington  will  always  be  the  symbol  of  North  American  i  mi  open- 
deuce  ;  Lincoln  will  continue  the  representative  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  milHonB  of  men  who  were  groaning  in  slavery  ;  Grant  and 
hij  companions  in  arms  will  always  be  remembered  aa  those  who 
msintained  the  unity  of  the  country. 

The  benefits  of  the  work  of  Columbus  extend  to  the  whole  o\ 
the  human  race.  To  Spain  belongs  the  glory  that  the  discovery  of 
America  was  made  under  the  banner  of  Castillejand  yet  Spain  did 
not  directly  reap  the  advantages  of  that  memorable  event.  The 
West  Indies  afforded  large  opportunity  to  its  people  for  satisfying 
their  inborn  spirit  of  adventure — Cortez,  Pixarro>  Vasco  Nunez 
de  Balboa^  and  many  other  Spaniards,  in  their  romantic  ex- 
ploits rivalling  the  legendary  heroes  of  antiquity — but  this  took 
avmy  from  tlie  Peninsula  strength  which  was  much  needed 
llu»rt  after  a  straggle  of  seven  centuries  to  regain  ita  territory. 
At  the  same  time^  the  treasures  which  came  from  America^  far 
from  encouraging  agriculturci  industry  and  commerce,  served 
only  to  feed  external  wars,  waged  with  the  idea  of  maintaining 
Ibe  iplendor  and  power  of  all  the  dominions  which  had  been 
nnlted  under  the  crown  of  Charles  V.^  King  of  Spain  and  Em* 
peror  of  Oermanj. 

It  is,  thereforoi  not  surprising  that  the  history  of  Columbus 
li  considered  as  belonging  to  all  nations  and  that  his  name  should 
bo  oqually  yenerated  in  every  one  of  them.  It  can  also  be 
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easily  understood  that  in  America  hia  memory  should  awaken 
greater  enthusiasm  afc  the  present  time,  when  the  country  is  cele- 
bra  ting  the  success  of  his  daring  enterprise  by  the  Columbian 
Exhibition,  The  festival  of  the  Qiiadri-centennial  has  natur- 
ally aroused  universal  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  life  of 
Columbus.  Scientific  works  have  been  multiplied  in  all  the 
centres  of  erudition,  and  learned  men  all  over  the  world  have 
labored  to  bring  to  light  a  figure  which  humanity  views  with 
eagerness,  desiring  to  dispel  tlie  obscurity  which  has  ever  envel- 
oped it. 

The  city  and  the  date  of  Columbus's  birth  have  long  been  a  mat- 
terof  dispute;  the  events  of  his  life  are  unknown,  until  at  a  ripe 
age  he  appears  in  Portugal  engaged  in  cosmographic  labors.  The 
time  he  passed  in  Spain  before  hie  JSrst  voyage  is  also  sur- 
ronuded  by  fancies  which  obscure  historical  truth  \  fancies  such  as 
that  with  regard  to  the  supposed  eumity  of  the  theologians  of 
Salamanca,  that  robs  t!ie  Friar  Domi ulcus  Biogo  de  Deza  of  all 
the  importance  which  Columbus  himself  attributed  to  him  when 
he  affirmed  that  *'  after  God  and  the  Queen,  to  him  is  due,  princi- 
pally, the  discovery  '* ;  and  also,  with  regard  to  Dona  Beatrix 
Enriques  and  her  supposed  marriage  with  Columbus  in  order  to 
legitimize  her  son,  Don  Fernando,  It  has  been  impossible  to  de- 
termine  exactly  the  house  in  Valladolid  in  which  ho  drew  his  last 
breath,  and  it  has  been  even  pretended  tliat  his  remains  do  not 
rest  in  the  sepulchre  which  the  piety  of  Spain  destined  for  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  valuable  data  concerning  these  ques- 
tions on  which  to  bAse  a  clearer  conception  than  has  hitherto 
existed,  and  it  would  be  a  thankless  task  to  attempt  to  elucidate 
thfim,  at  the  same  time  that  it  wonld  be  foolhardy  to  pretend  to 
decide  them  with  a  final  authority. 

The  visit  of  Columbus's  descendants  to  America,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  People  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Statee^ 
has  excited  some  curiosity  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
some  account  of  the  history  of  the  house  of  Veragna.  The  titles 
of  nobility  that  this  house  enjoys  at  the  present  time^  and  by 
which  it  is  known,  were  not  given  to  Columbus  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  granted  as  a  compensik- 
tion  for  the  withholding  from  his  house  of  those  dignities  and 
benefits  which  were  their  dne. 

The  discoverer  of  the  New  World  had  a  solemn  agreement 


with  the  aoToreigns  as  to  the  rGward  of  hie  aervicea.  The  Qmsn 
agreed  without  heal  tat  ion  that  Col  urn  h  us  and  hid  deacendanta 
sbonld  Itave  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  products  which  ihould  come 
frDm  Ajnetica^  but  she  objected  moat  strongly  to  Col u tubuses  exer- 
cmQg  anT  autboritgf  in  the  territory  dbcoveredj  as,  even  thoagl|< 

"  iJiu.iilliimJ,JlJ'ini.ujji' 

iito  pni  ol  lmiUa»,  but  ihe  Jteamtd  it  immwuiy  in 
thtpotttiad  uUgr  zwAiied  bj  her  after  *  dat- 
j^rimklBndiUiaiy  end  not  to  oompnmiiae  fhe 
unity  eUrined  Ifj  fho  oonqaeefe  of  Gnnade^  iha  leefc 
iflfMnnlmaarale. 
TfaiiiRHiht  veeaonwbyibenQgolieilone ware brok»n  off  and 
vhj  (MndhMiteidMed  the  Ctoofkef  ChMtin^  ^^ 
eCgoittg  to  Iranoe  or  Inland;  but  each  wee  the  enthnaifmiof 
tteQmen  lor  iho  enteipriee  IImI  die  oaneed  him  to  rekorn  H^ 
eeded  to  hie  nqiiiraBMnt%  ilgning  cm  AprillT,  140S,  et Sente  V6, 
asMll  town  near  Onnada»  iha  artidee  whioh  oonoeded  to  him 
the  toath  part  <rfibaiofenQO  liom  the  Indiee  and,  nnder  the 
tiUe  of  Admiial  and  **  Adelantado  Miyor,^  the  anthority  he  had 
Mied  to  obtain  for  himaeU^md  hie  deaeendanti. 

Tha  ellorta  <rf  tho  Admixal^  enmuea  to  hare  him  diephuMd, 
or  to  maka  nae  <tf  tha  power  whioh  he  waa  exarolring,  are  well 
known.  The  remembrance  of  those  facts  which  so  embittered 
his  life  has  senred  to  tarnish  his  memory  with  the  applause  of 
the  detractors  of  Spain.  Envy  and  bad  passions  have  existed  and 
will  exist  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  and  a  grave  injustice 
is  committed  by  supposing  that  these  pettinesses  of  the  human 
heart  constitute  the  distinctive  elements  in  the  character  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic.  Although  he  was  a  prince  of  exalted  mind, 
he  was  also  the  representative  of  the  ideas  of  his  time  with  reference 
to  the  royal  authority.  A  disciple  of  Machiavelli,  in  his  policy  he 
made  use  of  the  resources  of  astuteness  and  cold  calcnlation.  He 
was  never  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  of  Columbus,  and 
he  was  not  willing  that  the  grandeur  acquired  by  Castillo  should 
canse  public  business  to  be  directed  into  channels  that  he  deemed 
dangerous  and  of  bat  slight  benefit  to  the  interests  of  Aragon. 
Not  80  much  from  hatred  of  Columbus  as  from  political  motives, 
he  saw  with  perfect  indifference  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of 
diatnist   of    the  Admiral   and    the    ignoring  of   his  services. 
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While  the  Qaeen  lived,  Columbus  obtained  satisfaction  for  his 
wroDgs,  but  when  she  died  he  was  left  to  struggle  alone,  and, 
OTercom©  by  years,  by  sorrows  and  physical  suflferings,  at  last 
succumbed  in  poverty,  leaving  as  a  patrimony  to  his  family  an 
immortal  name,  an  example  of  patience  and  Christian  resignation 
and  a  wealth  of  expectations. 

His  son,  Don  Diego^  was  too  near  the  sovereigns  to  demand, 
and  too  far  from  tliem  to  obtain,  what  the  discoverer  of  a  world 
had  claimed  in  vain,  though  supported  by  legitimate  rights.  He  was 
page  of  Prince  Don  Juan,  and  was  afterwards  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  court  of  Dona  Juana,  on  account  of  the  splendor  of  big 
name  in  conjunction  with  tliat  of  his  wife,  DofJa  Maria  de  Toledo, 
who  was  niece  of  the  Dnke  of  Alba,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
persona  of  that  epoch,  and  one  who  achieved  glory  for  the  Spanish 
monarchy, 

Don  Diego  died  without  having  obtained  recognition  of 
the  rights  stipulated  for  in  Santa  Fe.  Circumstances  ren- 
dered it  inconvenient  for  the  rulers  of  Spain  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  these  matters,  occupied  as  they  were  with  the  attempts 
to  establish  the  German  ascendancy,  which  the  country  re- 
jected, and  with  the  wars  carried  on  in  France,  Italy,  Flanders 
and  Africa  by  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  whom  it  was  not  easy  to 
persuade  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  dominions.  The  widow  of 
Don  Diego  devoted  herself  to  watching  the  interests  of  her  son, 
Don  Luis.  The  latter  was  not  speciaUy  adapted  to  press  with 
energy  the  claims  which  hia  mother  had  made,  and  resigned  him- 
self to  the  idea  of  relinquishing  them,  accepting  an  arbitration, 
which  was  intrnsted  by  the  Emperor  to  Cardinal  Garcia  de  Loaisa, 
Archbishop  of  Valladolid*  The  Cardinal  declared  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Indies  did  not  belong  to  the  descendants  of  Col- 
umbus and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  products  of  those  regions,  there 
should  be  given  to  Don  Luis  and  his  successors  an  estate  of 
twenty-five  square  leagues  on  the  coast  of  Veragna,  which  Cohim- 
bus  had  discovered  on  hia  last  voyage,  when  he  touched  Central 
America.  Property  in  land  and  cattle  in  La  Vega  of  Santo 
Domingo  was  also  secured  to  them.  At  this  time  (A.  D,  1637) 
the  titles  of  Duke  of  Veragua  and  of  La  Vega,  with  the  dignity 
of  Grandee  of  Spain,  were  created,  and   they  were  granted  to  D* 

MS  Colon,  grandson  of  Christopher  Columbus,  as  compensation 
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for renonndng  all  the  rights  and  privileges  agreed  toby  the 
Catholic  soTereigna  before  the  discovery  waa  made. 

Twenty  years  after  the  last-mentioaed  arraugement,  and  wheci 
iihftdbut  just  begun  to  take  e^ect,  another  modification  was 
madei  iit  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  (A*  D.  1557).  The  Veragua 
property  and  that  which  was  granted  in  Santo  Domingo  were 
taken  bat^k  by  the  crown,  and  iu  their  place  D.  Luis  Colon  received 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  plenary  dominion,  with  the  title  of 
Mmrquis  of  Jamaica.  Later,  in  1713,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
Spain  ceded  the  island  of  Jamaica  to  EtiglaiKl,  and  since  then  the 
deieendants  of  Columbus  have  been  deprived  of  all  rigiit  in  the 
continent  discovered  by  the  founder  of  the  house,  their  rights  from 
that  lime  being  represented  exclusively  by  the  honorary  titles  of  Ad- 
miral and  '*  Adelantado  Mayor"  of  the  Indies,  Duke  of  Veragua 
and  of  La  Vegat  and  Marquis  of  Jamaica ;  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  dignities  certain  revenues  were  granted  to  them,  which  ^ 
according  to  the  laws  now  in  force  in  Spain,  have  to  be  divided 
among  all  the  children,  and  so  diminish  with  each  generation. 

The  Admiral  believed  that  he  was  leaving  the  future  of  his 
family  assured,  and  he  founded  an  entailed  estate  so  that  his  name 
might  be  perpetuated  through  the  ageSj  arranging  the  order  of 
anocesfiiou  after  his  eldest  son,  D,  Diego.  In  this  matter,  also^ 
what  he  wished  for  did  not  happen. 

D,  Luis  Colon  left  an  unhappy  record  in  every  way  for  his 
family.  During  his  life  the  most  distinguished  marks  of  pre- 
iminence  which  constituted  the  heritage  of  the  family  were  lost, 
and  on  his  death  began  those  legal  difliculties  which  lasted 
for  two  centuries.  Uis  sou  Christopher  died  before  him  and  the 
courts  declared  that  the  eldest  of  his  daughters  should  succeed 
bim ;  but  she  became  a  nun  and  transmitted  her  rights  to  the 
aeoond  daughter,  whereupon  Christopfier*8  son,  Diego,  began  a 
auit  which  was  ended  by  the  nuirriago  of  the  two  pretendants, 
who  died  without  issue  and  were  succeeded  by  the  younger  daughter 
of  D.  Luh,  the  wife  of  D.  Jorge  de  Portugal,  Count  of  Gelves, 
and  a  momber  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Royal  House  of  Bra- 
gatua.  The  Duchy  of  Veragua  remained  in  this  family  for 
BiTeral  generations.  Dona  Catalina  Ventura  Colon  y  Portugal, 
nxth  Duobefldof  Veragua,  married  Jacob  Fitz- James,  second  Duke 
of  Berwick  and  Liria.  The  titles  of  Veragua  and  Liria  continued 
a&iied  for  two  generations  more^  until  1790  when  they  were  sep- 
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arated  and  the  Duchj  of  Veragua  came  kito  the  possession  of  D, 
Mariano  Colon  de  Toledo  y  Larreategui,  the  representative  of 
the  direct  line  through  the  grandson  of  D*  Luis,  who  died  in  ob- 
scurity in  Santo  Domingo,  when  the  title  passed  to  the  Count- 
ess of  GelveSj  it  being  supposed  that  the  male  line  had  become 
extinct. 

In  the  long  lawsuit  which  had  been  going  on,  the  House  of 
Gelves  and,  more  especially,  that  of  Liria  had  been  able  to  exer- 
cise great  influence  in  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  justice. 
They  obtained  a  suspension  of  the  proceedings  just  when  the 
question  was  on  the  point  of  being  decided,  and  in  this  way  it 
would  have  been  continued  indefinitely  but  for  the  intervention 
of  D.  Caspar  Melchor  de  Jovellanos,  a  person  of  great  prestige, 
owing  to  his  having  contributed  to  the  social  and  political  move- 
ment begun  in  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IIL,  under  the 
influence  of  those  ideas  which  later  resulted  in  France  in  the  Great 
lie  volution, 

D.  Mariano  Colon  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Jovellanos, 
and  when  the  latter  became  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  suit  that  was  being  carried  on  by  tlie  former  against  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Liria,  he  took  charge  of  the  matter  and 
procured  a  definite  decision  from  the  tribunals  in  favor  of  t!ie  legit- 
imate successors  of  the  Admiral.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  revenues  allotted  to  the  House  of  Veragua,  this 
being  prevented  by  the  war  of  independence  in  Spanish  America. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  D.  Mariano  Colon  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  D.  Pedro.  Brought  np  under  the  greatest  hardships,  he 
setont  in  the  struggle  of  life  armed  only  with  his  intelligence  to 
procure  him  a  livelihood.  His  severe  training  enabled  him  soon 
to  restore  to  his  family  some  jf  its  former  splendor,  by  rendering 
his  country  important  services  which  were  rewarded  with  great 
honors.  His  name  occupied  a  place  in  the  political  history  of 
Spain,  and  he  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  informed  on 
matters  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  cattle  raising.  He  was 
several  times  Deputy  and  finally  Senator  of  the  Kingdom,  A 
short  time  before  his  death  he  received  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  one  of  the  most  highly  appreciated  of  all  decorations,  and 
one  which  the  Kings  of  Spainconfer  only  in  exceptional  cases,  the 
number  of  those  who  can  wear  it  being  limited-  In  1807  it  was 
mj  lot  to  aucceed  him^  through  the  sad  privilege  of  inheritance, 
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and  to  reoeiye  in  my  person  the  honors  paid  to  the  name  of 
Columbas,  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

To  these  mysterious  workings  of  Providence  I  am  indebted 
for  the  hospitality  which  the  American  people  have  extended  to 
me.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  which  has  been  shown  me, 
nor  my  visit  to  this  beautiful  country,  where  Nature  has  been  so 
prodigal  of  her  gifts  and  where  man,  by  his  labor,  has  been  able 
to  increase  his  wealth  and  attain  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  is  truly 
marvellous.  These  honors,  however,  will  not  arouse  in  my  heart 
feelings  of  vanity.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  that  the  remembrance 
of  this  important  period  will  increase  in  me  a  sense  of  the  immense 
responsibility  of  those  who  bear  honored  names,  and  who  are  under 
the  moral  obligation  to  transmit  them,  at  least  untarnished,  to 
their  successors ;  and  I  trust  that  God  will  enable  me  to  carry  out 
this  object. 

Thb  Duke  of  Veragua. 
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AN  UNPUBLISHED  SPEECH  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
ToB  follow  Log  la  a  up^ecb  of  AbJ'i^^ui  Lincola  delivered  in  Chicago  on 
theeveoing  of  the  city  election,  March  1^  1859.  and  now  first  written  out 
from  mj  old  ahorihaud  notes.  A  ^rcat  crowd  of  Hepabitcauf)  bad  gathered 
at  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall  to  bear  the  reading  of  the  retyrtis  from  the  dif- 
ferent wards  bj  Mr.  N.  B.  Judd,  the  Chairman  *  AtK>ut  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Liu- 
coin^  accompanied  by  Mr,  Leonard  Swett,  entered  the  hail.  He  was  received 
with  an  uproar  of  enthusiasm  and  bis  speech  listened  to  with  eager  Inter- 
est.  This  was  Mr,  Lincoiu'a  first  puhlic  utterance  since  the  campaign  of 
lB5d  and  the  debate  with  Judge  Douglas.  During  that  campaign  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  severely  criticised  by  anti  slavery  men,  especially  by  some  of  the 
clergy  in  Chicago^  for  saying  in  his  Charleston  speech  that  he  would  not  favor 
negro  citizenship  in  Illinois.  He  had  also  said  in  other  speeches  that  the 
fugitive  slave  law  was  a  constitutional  and  binding  law,  for  which  be  was 
savagely  denounced  by  Boston  anti-alavery  men,  Wendell  FhUiips  calling 
him  **  the  slave  hound  of  Illinois/'  To  this  he  makes  a  brief  answer  in  this 
speech,  the  only  time  he  ever  referred  to  these  charges,  and  his  answer  is  in. 
bis  characteristic  spirit  of  good  sense,  good  temper  and  conciliation. 

Early  In  the  previous  year,  1858,  as  the  senatorial  contest  in  Illinois  ap- 
proached, many  Bepubiicana  of  national  reputation,  Mr.  Burliuganie,  Mr. 
Colfax,  Mr.  Greeley,  and,  it  was  said,  Mr,  Seward,  had  favored  the  fusion 
of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  with  the  Douglas  m«n  to  reelect  Senator  Doug- 
las, between  whom  and  President  Buchanan  a  bitter  quarrel  was  raging 
over  the  Lecompton  constitution  of  Kansas.  The  niinols  Republicans,  under 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  made  a  stralprht  contest  against  Douglas  and  In 
favor  of  the  direct  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  by  Congreas,  The 
Republicans  carried  the  State  by  about  4. OOO  popular  vorea,  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  beaten  in  the  contest  for  the  Senate,  Judge  Douglas  being  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  which  had  been  carried  by  the  Democrats,  notwfthstandlaff  the 
Republican  majority,  on  account  of  the  apportionment.  The  course  of  Mr. 
Greeley  and  his  friends  was  never  criticised  by  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the 
canvaaa,  but  In  this  apeech  five  montha  later  he  vindicates  the  cotxrse  taken 
by  himself  and  the  Republicans  of  Illinois,  and  shows  the  error  of  Mr« 
Greeley  and  the  Eastern  Republicans,  and  the  fatal  consequences  that 
vrould  have  followed  had  the  Dlinois  Republicans  taken  their  advice  and 
Adopted  Douglas  as  their  leader* 

A  year  later,  in  1800,  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  nominated  for 
Frealdent,  and  the  national  campaign  was  at  its  height,  I  aaw  Mr.  Lincoln 
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&t  Springfield  and  read  over  to  him  the  DOtes  of  this  speech,  which  I  bad 
taken  down  the  ereaing  be  delivered  it,  bat  which  bad  never  beea  pub- 
iiabed.  He  listened  to  it  carefully,  and  then  said  that  as  it  contained  com- 
I  upon  the  course  ol  Mr*  Greeley  wblch  would  tend  to  awaken  a  dm- 
I  now  past  and  closed,  and  as  Greeley  Ln  the  Tribune  was  then  doing 
ao^Alflcent  work  for  the  cause,  ft  would  be  better  to  let  the  speoch  go.  On 
tibia  anggeation  from  blm  I  laid  the  note-book  aside  and  never  read  it  to  any 
oUier  penoQ. 

During  the  anmnier  of  the  last  long  yacatlon  of  Congress,  (n  turning 
over  a  quantity  of  old  papers  at  my  home,  I  came  upon  this  note-book^  and 
have  wricteo  out  from  the  shorthand  the  speech  made  thirty-four  years 
ago,  RoBEiaT  E.  Uitt, 

Mb.  hivcoLH  said  :  I  uoderitAtid  that  roa  h&ve  to-day  rallied  aroaod  yoor  prln^ 
dplasaod  tbey  haye  again  tiiuoiphed  In  the  oltf  of  Chicago.  I  am  exceedingly 
liappjr  to  Bwet  you  uador  iucb  cheering  auspices  on  this  occaaiQii—Lbe  fLnit  on  wbjoh 
I  tiave  appeared  before  an  audienoe  tlnoe  thecampalgQ  of  taut  y ear«  It  In  una u liable 
to  enter  Into  a  lengthy  diaconree,  as  la  qalte  apparent,  at  a  mocnent  like  ibia,  I  sluiU 
Iberefore  detatti  yon  only  a  very  ahort  while, 

li  gtvea  me  peouUarpleaanre  to  II ad  an  opportunity  under  iuch  favorable  ctr- 
tuinMfannini  to  retnm  my  tbanltg  for  the  gallant  support  that  you  of  the  aly  of 
Chieago  aod  of  Coolc  County  gare  to  the  cause  in  wbioh  we  were  all  engaged  in 
the  late  CDOBieneoiia  struggle  In  illlooia.  And  wblle  I  am  at  It,  I  will  through  you 
tbank aQlbe  RepabUeans of  the  State  for  the  earnest  devoiloa  and  glorlouA  support 
they  gave  to  the  cause, 

I  am  reaolred  not  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pteasnre  of  belie  ring,  now,  and  so  long 
as  I  Itve,  that  aU  tboae  who^  while  we  wore  In  that  oootest,  professed  to  be  tbe 
fHondaof  theeause,  werereaUy  and  troly  so— tbat  we  are  all  really  brothers  In  the 
work,  with  no  false  hearu  among  as. 

For  loyMlf  I  am  also  gratified  that  during  that  canvass  and  since,  bowever  dla- 
lypuinting  Ice  termination,  there  was  among  my  party  frleads  so  Utile  fault  found 
IB  me  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  bore  my  part.  I  bardty  dared  bope  to  give  aa 
hlftk  a  degree  of  satSsCaetkui  as  It  haa  since  been  my  pleasure  to  belie  re  I  did  In  tbe 
part  1  hoT«  in  tbe  oonteeL 

I  remember  tn  Ihateanvaaa  bat  one  instance  of  dissatisfaction  with  my  course, 
and  1  allude  to  thau  not  for  the  purpoae  of  rehiring  any  matter  of  dispute  or  pro 
dwingaay  unpleaaant  feeling,  but  In  order  to  help  get  rid  of  the  point  upon  wbicb 
tbaa  matter  of  dlsagrsement  or  diasatlsfaotion  arose.  I  understand  that  in  some 
i»— cbie  1  made  I  said  something,  or  was  supposed  to  bare  said  some  thing,  that  some 
^ery  good  people,  as  1  really  bellere  them  to  be,  oommented  upon  unfarorabty,  and 
tmkd  tbat  rather  than  support  one  holding  such  sentiments  as  I  bad  expreaaed,  the 
rtatlrieadsof  liberty  could  afford  to  wait  awbll&  I  don't  want  to  say  anytblog 
Ibai  shall  excite  unkind  feeling,  and  I  mention  this  simply  to  suggest  that  I  am 
aCrald  of  tbeellbct  of  tbat  sort  of  argument,  I  do  not  donbt  tbat  It  oomes  from  good 
men,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the  result  upon  organised  action  where  great  results  are  In 
Tlew,  If  any  of  UM  allow  ooraelvoa  to  seek  out  minor  or  separate  points  on  wbtcb 
may  be  diAsrenc^  of  riews  as  to  policy  and  right,  and  let  tbem  keep  ua  from 
r  la  aoUon  ntvon  a  great  principle  in  a  oauseon  wblch  we  all  agree:  or  are 
I  Into  tbe  belief  that  all  can  be  brought  to  oonaider  alike  and  agree  upon 
r  point  before  we  unite  and  preoe  forward  In  organisation,  aatctng  the  €)<y 
iol  all  good  men  In  that  reslstanoo  to  tbe  extension  of  alarery  upon  whiob 
wo  all  agren.  1  am  afraid  that  snob  methods  would  result  In  keeping  tbe  friends  of 
Ubetty  waiting  tongor  than  we  ought  ta  I  say  this  for  tbe  purpose  of  suggeettng 
tkai  wt  oonsldar  whether  It  would  not  be  better  and  wiser,  bo  long  as  we  all  agree 
UmAtble  matter  of  via verr  la  a  moral,  political  and  social  wrong,  and  ought  to  bo 
I  as  a  wrung,  not  to  let  anything  minor  or  •ubstdlaiT'  to  that  main  principle 

I  purpoee  make  us  fall  to  eo^perate. 
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One  other  tblnir,  and  that  again  I  say  In  no  spirit  of  unkiodufBai.  Tbor«  wm  a 
question  amonssl;  Republlcaiu  all  the  time  of  the  oanvoaa  of  last  year,  aod  it  has 
not  quite  ceased  jeL  whether  it  was  not  the  true  skod  better  policy  for  the  Bepub- 
tloaus  to  make  it  their  chief  object  U>  reject  Judge  Douglas  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Now.  I  dMbred  with  those  who  tbouirht  that  the  true  policy,  bat  I 
hare  never  said  an  unkind  word  of  any  ocie  enicrtuluing  that  opinion.  1  betiev 
moat  of  them  were  aaslaoerely  the  fiieode  of  our  cause  as  I  claim  to  be  myself  :  yet 
I  thought  thoy  were  mistaken,  and  I  speak  of  this  now  for  the  purpose  of  JvstifyiiiK 
the  course  that  I  tCM>k  and  the  eaarse  of  those  who  supported  me.  In  what  I  say  now 
therolsDouBkiadncBaoTQo  towards  Jodge  Douglas.  I  have  believed,  that  in  the 
Republican  eltuaLton  in  Illinois,  If  we.  the  EepubJlcanaof  tbia  State,  bad  made  Judge 
Dougiiisour  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  last  year  and  bad  elected 
him.  there  would  tcMlay  be  no  Eapublicao  party  in  this  Union.  I  believed  that  the 
principles  arotmd  wMch  we  have  rallied  and  organlz&d  that  party  would  live  ;  they 
will  live  finder  ^U  clrcuinjtaQcea,  while  we  will  die.  They  would  reproduce  another 
party  in  the  future.  Oat  in  the  loeanUme  ail  the  tabor  that  has  been  done  to  build 
up  the  preacnt  Itcpubliciu  party  would  bo  entirely  lost,  and  petbsps  twenty  years 
of  time*  before  we  would  again  have  formed  around  that  principle  as  solid,  czten- 
sive.  and  formidable  an  organizalioa  Od  we  hive»  standing  ehoulder  to  shoulder 
tO'night  in  baxmoay  and  strength  around  the  Ropubllcan  banner. 

It  militates  not  at  all  against  this  view  to  teli  us  that  the  Hepubllcans  could 
make  aomethlng  iu  the  State  of  New  York  by  electing  to  Congress  John  B.  Haskln, 
who  occupied  a  position  similar  to  Judge  Douglas,  or  that  they  could  make  some- 
thing by  electing  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Davis,  of  Indiana.  1  think  ft  likely 
that  they  could  and  do  make  aomcthiug  by  it;  but  it  Is  false  logic  Co  assume  that  for 
thai  raason  anything  could  be  gained  by  na  In  electing  Judge  Douglas  tu  Illinois. 
And  for  this  ronson:  it  is  no  disparagement  to  these  men.  Hlokman  and  Davis^  to  say 
that  individually  tbey  were  comparatively  small  men,  and  the  Eepubtic&n  party  could 
take  hold  of  them,  uaothem,  elect  tbem^  absorb  tbem,  expel  them,  or  do  whatever  it 
pleased  with  ibem,  and  the  Republican  organisation  be  In  no  wise  abaken.  But  it  is 
notso  with  Judi^e  Douglas.  Let  the  Eepubltcati  party  of  IlllnolB  dally  with  Judge 
Douglas;  let  them  fall  Id  behind  him  and  make  him  their  candidate,  and  they  do  not 
absorb  him;  be  absorbs  tbem.  They  would  come  out  at  the  end  all  Douglas  men,  all 
clafmed  by  htm  as  having  indorsed  every  one  of  his  doctrlnea  upon  the  great  sub* 
Jact  with  which  tbe  whole  n  ition  Is  engaged  at  this  hour- that  the  question  of  negro 
slavery  Is  simply  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents;  that  the  Almighty  has  drawn  a 
line  across  the  con tment,  on  one  aide  of  which  latK>r— the  cultivation  of  the  soil^ 
must  always  be  performed  by  slaves.  [|  would  be  claimed  that  we.  like  blm,  do  not 
care  whether  slavery  Is  voted  up  or  voted  down.  Had  we  made  him  our  candidate 
and  given  him  a  great  majority,  we  should  have  ne?er  beard  an  end  of  deolaradous 
by  bim  that  we  bud  indorsed  all  these  dogmas.    Try  it  by  an  erampla. 

You  all  remember  that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  there  was  a  measure  in- 
troduced in  tbe  Senate  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  which  proposed  that  tbe  pro  slavery  Le> 
oompton  constitution' should  be  left  to  a  vote  to  be  taken  In  Kansas,  and  if  it  and 
slavery  were  adopted  Kansas  should  be  at  once  admitted  as  a  slave  State.  That 
lame  measure  yrns  1nlro<luced  Into  the  House  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  therefore  got 
the  name  of  the  Crlttendeu'Montgomery  bill ;  and  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
tbe  Republicans  all  voted  for  it  under  the  i>eculiar  circumstances  in  which  they 
found  themselves  placed.  You  m&y  rem^ember  also  that  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
which  was  BO  much  In  favor  of  oar  electing  Judge  Douglas  to  the  Senate  of  tha 
United  States,  has  not  yet  got  through  the  task  of  defending  tbe  Repnblloaa  party, 
after  that  one  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  the  oharge  of  having 
gone  over  to  the  dootrlne  of  popular  eovereignty.  Now,  just  bow  long  would  the  New 
Y<»rk  Tribuns  have  been  In  getting  rid  of  the  oharge  that  the  Republicans  hod 
abandoned  their  principles,  if  we  had  taken  up  Judge  Dougtas,  adopted  all  bis  doo- 
trlnes  and  elected  him  to  the  Senate,  when  the  single  vote  upon  that  one  point  so 
confused  and  embarrassed  the  poeltion  of  the  Republicans  that  it  has  kept  the  2VAr 
luie  one  entire  year  arguing  against  the  effect  of  it  t 
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Thii  tnueli  b«t0g  aald  on  tb^t  point.  I  wtib  now  to  odd  a  word  that  baa  a  bearla^ 
M  Um  lutttj^  Tbe  R«poblic&a  principle,  Lbe  prafoaod  central  tratb  that  slarory  is 
WTOii#  and  ought  lo  be  dealt  wtib  ae  a  wronif,  tbouffh  we  arealwayti  to  remember  tbe 
iaet  of  lu  actoaJ  exiatance  amooget  ne  aad  faiLbfulIf  observe  all  tbe  conBtHntional 
Cnjuanteet—tbe  moalterabJe  principle  never  for  a  motiient  to  be  lost  alf^bl  of  tbat  it 
la  a  wronic  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  aa  sacb,  eannot  advance  at  atl  upon  Judge 
Dr)u«taji  grouDd— Lbat  there  ia  a  portion  of  tbe  coud  try  in  whjicb  alavery  niuat  al- 
wayi  exiflt;  that  be  doca  not  care  whether  it  is  voted  tip  or  voted  down,  aa  lb  Is 
■Ifliplf  a qoeotloo  of  dullani  and  oeata.  Whenever*  In  aor  compromtso  or  arrange- 
meat  or  eombloation  that  may  promiaeaome  temporary  advantage,  we  are  led  tipon 
tiMkt  grotind.  then  and  t^ere  tbe  great  living  pHnclpte  upoa  wbioti  wo  h»vo  organ- 
isfld  aa  a  parly  la  snrrendered.  Tbe  propoedtlon  now  In  our  minds  that  this  thing  Is 
wrooff  being  once  driven  out  and  anrrendered,  then  the  iuatitution  of  slavery  neoe«- 
a^Hly  becomea  national. 

One  or  two  words  more  of  wbat  I  did  not  think  of  when  I  arose.  8t]ppose  it  la 
true  that  the  Almighty  haa  drawn  a  line  aoroaa  tb  la  con  tine  ut,  on  lbe  south  aide  of 
It  bleb  part  of  the  people  will  hold  tbe  reet  as  alaves  :  that  tbo  Almighty  ordered 
Ibta ;  that  It  ia  rlgbt,  unchangeably  rigbt^  that  men  ought  there  to  be  held  aaalavea, 
aikd  that  their  fellow  men  wUl  alwaja  have  the  right  to  bold  ibem  as  slaves.  I  tiak 
yov,  tbli  once  admitted,  bow  can  you  believe  that  it  la  not  right  for  ns,  or  for  tbem 
eocnlng  bere»  to  bold  ala  vea  on  tbla  other  side  of  tbe  line  f  Dace  we  come  to  acknowK 
«409  thai  It  la  right,  tbat  It  la  tbe  law  of  tbe  Eternal  Being,  for  slavery  to  exlat  on 
MM  aide  of  tbat  line,  bave  we  any  sure  ground  to  obJcot  to  alavea  being  held  on  the 
gtt^raldat  Once  adizitt  tbe  posfUoa  tbat  a  man  Hghtrully  holda  another  man  oa 
fnpirti' <NI  OIM  aide  of  tbe  line,  and  yon  muat,  when  it  anlta  his  couvontence  to 
«ia«ill  tiM  otbar  alda,  admit  tbat  he  baa  the  same  right  to  bold  bis  property  there. 
Onovadmlt  JudgoDouglaa'a  proposition  and  we  must  all  finally  give  way.  Although 
mm  nay  not  bring  ourMlvea  to  tbe  Idea  that  It  ia  to  our  lutereat  to  have  slaves  in  this 
Kortbem  country,  we  abalt  toon  bring  ouraelvea  to  admit  tbat.  while  we  tniiy  not  , 
waAi  tbem.  If  any  one  else  does  be  baa  tbe  moral  right  to  have  them.  Stop  by  stop^ 
ttMitbof  lbe  Judge's  moral  climato  line  In  tbe  Statos.  then  In  tbe  Territories  every- 
Wtkarc,  and  then  in  alt  tbe  States— It  ia  tbna  that  Judge  E>ouglaa  would  lead  ut  in- 
•VtlAbly  to  ibe  nallonaJlaation  of  alavery .  Whether  by  hla  doctrine  of  aqnatter 
•owrvlgnty*  or  by  tbe  ground  taken  by  bim  fn  bis  recent  apeeeboa  In  Mempbla  and 
tkrangb  the  Boutb— tbat  wherever  tbe  climate  makes  it  the  tntorest  of  tbe  luhabi- 
tetttfli  to  •aoomrage  slave  property,  they  will  paaa  a  alave  code— whether  it  la 
orrfitly  uatlooallsed,  by  C^ngreaslonal  legislation*  or  by  the  Drod  Soott  deotalon, 
or  by  tbe  aopblstJoaJ  and  mlalea«llniE  doctrine  be  has  last  advanced,  tbe  same  goal  is 
lfi«vti»bly  reaebed  by  the  one  or  the  other  device.  It  is  only  travelling  to  tbe  same 
plar«  by  dtffi&rent  roada, 

lo  this  difectloo  lies  all  tbe  danger  tbat  now  exists  to  the  Eepablioan  canso. 
I  taJta  it  tbat  eo  far  aa  concerns  forcibly  establishing  slavery  in  the  Territories  by 
legislation,  or  by  virtue  of  tbe  Dred  Scott  dectalon,  that  day  haa 
Our  only  serlona  danger  ia  tbat  we  shall  be  led  upon  tbla  ground  of  Judge 
Doiigla«»  on  ibe  delusive  aaaumptfon  tbat  It  la  a  good  way  of  wbtppinir  oar  oppo- 
noott*  wbeo  in  fact,  it  is  a  way  tbat  leads  straight  to  Unal  surrender*  The  Ropubll- 
oao  party  should  not  dally  with  Judge  Douglas  when  it  knows  where  bis  propoeltlon 
and  bia  laadar*blp  would  take  us,  nor  be  dlapoaed  to  llston  to  It  becauso  It  was  boat 
■OOMWbefro  tUia  Co  support  somebody  occupying  bia  ground.  Tbat  ia  no  just  reason 
W%f  wm  ought  to  go  over  to  Judge  Dongl&s.  aa  we  were  called  upon  to  do  last  year. 
Koforforfst  tbat  we  bave  before  us  this  whole  mattor  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
gto;vur7  in  tbta  Union,  though  tbe  Immediato  question  Is  as  to  ita^preadingoot 
iMlo  BOW  Territories  and  States. 

I  do  ooi  Willi  to  be  misunderstood  upon  this  subject  of  slavery  In  this  country. 
f  ooi^eoa  li  nay  long  exist,  and  perhaps  tbe  best  way  for  it  to  come  to  an  end  peace- 
•My  Is  lor  It  to  exist  for  a  length  of  time.  But  I  iay  tbat  the  spread  and  atreogtb* 
aBteyaadporpetualJoin  of  it  ia  an  entirely  difftsrent  proposition.  There  we  should 
bi«vur7  wmr  rutlal  It  m  «  wrong,  tro^tiog  U  aa  a  wrong,  with  tbe  fixed  idea  tbat  ib 
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t  and  wni  come  to  an  end*  If  we  do  not  &1tow  otifftelrea  to  be  allured  from  tho 
strict  iNitb  of  our  duty  bj  auch  a  de^c«  aa  abif  ting  our  ground  and  throwing  ourseivea 
lato  the  rear  of  a  leader  who  danlM  our  flrat  principle,  denies  that  there  la  an  abso- 
lube  wrong  in  ttie  Inatitutton  of  slayerr,  then  the  future  of  tbe  Republican  cause  Is 
safe  and  rictory  Is  aa&ured.  You  Republlcant  of  Illinois  bare  deUberatelr  taken 
your  ground;  you  hare  heard  the  whole  suttjeot  discussed  Bgiin.  and  again;  yon 
have  Atated  your  faltb,  f u  platforms  laid  down  In  a  State  ConTention,  and  In  a 
National  Ck)QTenUon;  you  have  l^^ard  and  talked  over  and  considered  It  until  you 
are  now  aft  of  opinion  that  you  are  on  a  ground  of  unquestionable  right.  All  yon 
have  to  do  Is  to  keep  tbe  fattb,  to  remain  steadfast  to  the  rjgbt,  to  stand  by  your 
banner.  Nothing  sboald  lead  you  to  leave  your  gune.  Stand  together,  ready,  with 
match  in  hand.  Allow  no tbing  to  turn  you  to  the  right  or  to  the  lefL  Remem- 
ber how  long  you  have  been  In  setting  out  oo  tbe  true  course  ;  how  long  you  have 
been  in  getting  your  neighbors  to  understand  and  believe  as  you  now  do.  Stand  by 
your princl plea ; stand  by  your  guns;  and  victory  complete  and  permanent  Is 
sure  at  the  last. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOMEN, 

iMAaiNATiON  pictures  a  new  type  in  a  new  land.  The  pity  of  it  la  that 
the  reality  falls  »bort  of  expectation.  Auttrallan  women,  to  be  sure,  work 
out  their  destiny  in  the  newest  of  new  ]&od»  ;  but,  In  these  latter  days,  when 
one  end  of  tbe  world,  so  to  aay^  toucbea  tbe  other,  originality  is  heavily  haodi- 
capped.  External  influences  are  for  ever  beating^  on  Australian  shores. 
American  and  Engiiah  examples,  always  present,  are  as  inimical  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  original  and  striking  characteristics  as  clviliJEation,  according  to 
Mftcautayt  is  to  the  production  of  tbe  most  poetic  poetry.  Australian  women 
aspire  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  American  women,  and  stand  la 
awe  of  the  presence  and  traditiatjs  of  Eoprltsh  women.  The  result  is  a  char- 
acter moulded  by  conflicting  iniiuences  reflected  through  the  colored  mediom 
of  Australian  conditions. 

TrauBitlon  stages  are  rapid  in  Australia.  The  twilight  flits  across  the 
hills  and  plains,  and,  ghost-like,  disappears.  Tbe  nalveU  of  childhood  slips 
away  before  short  frocks  lengthen  Into  long  gowns.  It  la  daylight  or  dark- 
ness, infancy  or  womanhood  here.  Before  tbe  English  girl  baa  outjcrowQ 
childisb  delights  the  Australian  is  a  woman  in  miniature,  self-conscious,  self- 
confldent,  not  easily  abashed,  with  eyes  that  long  since  have  ceased  to  look 
out  upon  the  world  with  wonder.  In  a  short  skirt,  with  a  plait  down  Its 
back,  young  Australia  imitates  its  elders,  flirts,  falls  In  love,  and,  sometimes, 
reads  and  writes  funny  little  love-letters  in  all  seriousness.  Very  youthful, 
very  lunoceut  all  this  in  its  way,  bat  the  way  itself  strikes  one  as  jnst  a  little 
precocious.  Like  her  brother,  the  Australian  girl  has  a  say  as  to  wbatrhe 
learns,  where  she  goes,  what  she  wears.  In  fact,  she  brings  herself  up  under 
easy  sapervialon.  Grown  to  womanhood,  tbe  glitter  and  glamor  of  life  al- 
ready tarnished  in  her  sight,  she  is  without  reserve,  possessed  of  few  illusions 
and  less  sentiment*  She  has  arrived  at  a  very  good  opinion  of  herself.  So  far 
as  circumstances  permit  she  pleases  herself  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  or  a 
course  in  life.  But  with  all  her  liberty  she  does  not  enjoy  the  recogniaed 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  American  girl* 

The  social  code  is  slightly  confusing.  For  an  unengaged  girl  to  go 
to  the  theatre  or  for  a  walk  alone  with  a  man  would  be  scandalous,  but 
at  a  dance  she  may  wander  about  dim  gardens  and  verandas  wicii  a  new 
acquaintance  and  it  Is  quite  another  thing.  She  marries  at  any  age 
»hort  of  middle  age,  but  it  Is  not  into  greater  freedom  as  tbe  Froncli* 
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wofDAa,  but  inta  bondage  after  the  most  approved  British  fashion.  Family 
earn  and  bouaehold  duties  absorb  her ;  servants  worry  her.  The  happy 
knark  of  dividing  life  into  parts  and  sustainioic  many  interesta  has  yet  to  be 
acquired.  AccompUsboients  are  neglected  ;  danciog  goes  to  the  wall ;  for 
reading  there  is  no  time.  But  should  domesticity  fail  to  engross  her  and 
tbe  gtddy  whirl  of  society  sweep  her  away  from  home  the  hounebold  be- 
oocaefl  a  scene  of  disorder*  Perhapa  this  Is  why  the  average  domesticated 
Aoatraliao  become*  ao  UDtnteresting  after  marriage.  Her  life  narrows 
dowiL,  ahe  seldom  shares  her  husband's  Interests,  her  conversation  fluctuates 
between  acandal  and  servanta*  delinqnenclea,  fashions  and  the  children. 
Her  days  are  varied  by  tea  and  gosstp,  with  visits  and  occa^iional  entertafn- 
mviits  thrown  In.  Unless  a  faahionable  woman  she  no  longer  troubles  to 
be  pretty  or  charming,  and  it  Is  uouau:il  for  her  to  keep  herself  au  eourant 
of  pai»sing  events  and  the  qoeations  of  to-day^  or  to  give  more  than  au  ocea* 
•looal  glance  at  a  newspaper. 

Though  prett 7,  tall,  and  well-formed,  the  Australian  is  not  graceful. 
Her  feet  are  seldom  small,  her  hands  rarely  beautiful.  Moreover,  she  does 
Dot  dress  well.  Her  toilette  has  none  of  the  chic  of  the  PariHlenne's,  little 
of  the  sobriety  of  the  EngliahwomaD*fl«  Overdressed  or  dowdy,  ahe  pro- 
duces the  impre9<don  of  not  only  having  little  taste,  but  no  artistic  sense  of 
the  fitncsa  of  things,  Styllnh  and  elegant  women  are  to  be  seen  more  fre- 
qoecotly  in  Melbourne  than  eNewhere.  Nevertheless,  dreas  H  dear  to  the 
Mwl  of  an  Auatralian,  and  much  la  spent  on  it,  Down  In  the  lowest  social 
gmdes  it  plays  an  Important  part.  The  Australian  hugs  the  idea  of  equality, 
Aiid«  believing  in  uniformity  of  dress  as  the  vliiible  sign  of  equality^  often 
aacrlAoea  actual  comfort  to  obtain  fashionable  clothing.  An  Australian 
Ikinily  nuUccs  a  brave  show  on  holidays.  There  may  be  bare  feet  and  rags 
la  lilt  hooae,  but  there  are  cheap  fea.tbers  and  gloves  in  the  street « 
Here  the  Tanity  of  the  race  peeps  out  and  hatred  of  apparent  social  dis- 
tinctions, for  vanity  is  stronger  in  the  Australian  woman  than  ambirion, 
Jttiit  an  indolence  is  more  inherent  than  energy.  She  is  clever  but  not  in- 
telleetnal^  accompli lihed  of tener  than  highly  educate.  To  be  able  to  play  the 
ptano  Is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ectehei  of  distinction,  not  to  play  itas  a  lament^ 
able  sign  of  neglected  education.  Tact  is  natural  to  her,  also  a  quick  sense 
ol  perception.  With  the  ready  ease  wherewith  a  troutlet  changes  its  color 
Into  harmony  with  that  of  its  surroundings  she  adapts  herself  to  circum- 
vtADoes,  catches  the  cue  of  her  eniotirc^ffe,  and  continues  to  produce  a  favor- 
able tinpreseion.  With  a  cheerful  disposition  and  mercurial  t^emperament 
Um  serious  aide  of  life  scarcely  appeals  to  her.  Foreseeing  not  that  to  sow 
Ibtwind  is  to  reap  the  whirlwind,  she  exacts  neither  obedience  nor  due 
reirerenoe  from  ber  children,  and  without  being  specially  religious  leaves 
IIm  responsibility  of  their  future  very  much  to  Providence.  Thus,  some  of 
the  finest  feelings  that  bind  the  ha  man  race  together  become  destroyed,  and 
m  spuHoos  sort  of  independence  loosens  family  ties  in  Australian  house* 
Tboogh  hardly  capable  of  stroog  feeling  and  deep,  passionate  at- 
,  the  Australian  U  affectionate,  and  in  manner  hospitable,  friendly, 

,  sofiM times,  sympathetic  Strangers  to-day,  to-morrow  you  are  intl- 
tnaldy  aoqoalnted*  In  friendship  there  Is  no  tentative  stage,  but  a  plunge 
In  inseUos  rt*. 

By  bar  apteefa  the  AuatrmUan  betrays  her  origin.  Bay  Is  pronounced 
tel  I  msfi  aai,  Bometlmes  there  Is  a  a  nasal  sound  in  the  voice.  Often  there 
Is  alaiMlon  ber  lips,  not  the  slang  of  society  merely,  but  of  the  stock-yard. 
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the  camp-flro  and  the  stable*  It  maj  be  heard  la  the  drawing  rooms  of 
aociety,  for  polinhed  manners  are  not  found  a9  a  matter  of  conrs^e  in  promi- 
Dent  places.  Here  men  and  women  are  shaken  like  dice  in  a  box ;  chance 
deeidea  the  throw.  Culture  and  refinement  may  dwell  in  the  humblest 
homes  and  the  veriest  plebeJanism  amidst  luxury.  Australia  is  the  land  of 
many  grotesque  contrasts  and  some  unique  social  surprises. 

JtJXiA  F,  Nicholson, 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF  MR.  DAVIS'S  STRENGTH, 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  recent  reinterment  of  the  President  oC 
tbe  dead  Confederacy  would  call  forth  widespread  comment.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  of  this  could  be  coldly  judicial  and  wholly  unbi- 
assed, or  yet  t bat  tbe  larger  portion  of  it  could  be  free  from  errors  of  state* 
ment  and  of  deduction.  We  arc  still  too  close  to  the  subject  for  absolutely 
accurate  portraiture  of  Its  real  features,  for  the  cooTulsion  which  distorted 
these  was  too  exceptional  for  its  abnormal  scars  and  furrows  to  be  smoothed 
to  naturaine^f  except  by  the  wlow  processes  of  time. 

It  is  doubtf  uUf  Mr*  Davis's  impress  upon  his  era  will  ever  be  Justly  com- 
prehended at  a  distance  from  the  confined  sphere  of  bis  moat  Important  ac- 
tions ;  and  It  Is  certain  that  to  this  time  little  of  the  cold  justice  of  analysis 
has  been  given  it  even  by  the  South,  saye  by  the  few  immediately  surround- 
ing tbe  great  leader  of  what  outsiders  still  brand  as  treason,  and  we  contend 
was  not  even  rebellion.  But  to  those  who  closest  surrounded  Mr»  Davis— who 
acted  with,  or  were  Influenced  by,  him  In  those  unparalleled  four  years— 
the  truth  is  e vide ut,  That  one  great  wcakuess  of  the  Confederacy  was  the 
inexorable  persoaal  strength  of  its  leader^s  character  Is  a  fact  to  be  proved 
by  bistory,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  tn  simple  statement.  Strong  will 
and  prompt  decision  were  character  bases  of  the  Mississippi  statesman,  and 
both  were  developed  by  service  In  the  fleld  and  by  accidents  of  political 
strife*  With  bim  a  conclusion  was  an  already -assured  performance ;  and 
wblie  he  never  *^ jumped  at**  conclusions,  those  arrived  at  by  reason  and 
judgment  became  irrevocable  law  for  his  action. 

Succ^s  of  these  methods  in  bis  career  as  a  publicist  indurated  them  Into 
concrete  parts  of  bis  character;  and,  while  ever  courteous  to  dissent  and 
ready  to  hear  the  "other  side."  neither  moved  the  adamantine  will  ooceset 
to  Its  cherished  purpose.  And  that  this  purpose  was  ever  honest,  direct 
and  wholly  selfleHs  none  have  yet  risen  to  deny,  nor  will  future  history  b© 
ever  able  to  prove  clearly  that  it  was  the  wrong  one  In  the  main.  The 
analytic  thinker  may  show  that  the  leader's  deep  interest,  nervous  indiistryi 
and  absolute  self-reliance  caused  him  t^o  attempt  too  much*  or  that  he 
exhausted  in  details  time,  energy  and  resource  which  might  have  been  left 
safely  to  weaker  sii  bordiaat.es  ;  for  no  one  brain  and  set  of  nerves  In  one  body, 
could  have  accomplished  fltty  onehatf  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Davis  set  himself 
to  do. 

It  has  t>een  charged— North  and  South,  long  ago  and  of  late— that 
through  his  tenacious  adherence  to  his  own  peculiar  methods.  Its  President 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Indubitably  the  cold 
judgment  of  history  will  dl'woive  this  error  in  the  acid  of  fact  that  tbe 
infant  government— as  Vice-President  Stephens  had  expressed  it— "died 
a-boming";  that  its  meteoric  fall  through  history  might  possibly  have 
beea  taa  red  and  blood  marked,  but  might  never  have  been   stayed,  even 
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luul  Kr.  Darts  been  ruled  by  &ay  advice  of  the  so-called  adridera  he  formaUy 
called  about  him. 

Bat  hU  natural  trnperious  grasp  of  all  subjecta  had  now  added  to  it  a 
kaeo  aoxletj  for  the  outcome  of  the  strujCRle,  which  grew  more  in  tease  and 
morbid  as  It  progressed  towards  that  close  which  his  keen  prevision  muat 
hare  seen,  but  which  his  Indomitable  will  forcibly  rejected.  Then,  when 
oppoaitioQ  reared  itaell  before  his  cberisbed  methods,  he  set  it  aod  the 
opp<ner  aside,  taking  bis  place  bioiaelf  and  striding  with  all  bU  power  to 
act—while  he  never  arrogated—the  royal  motto ;  L'HcU,  c*tst  ntoi  I 

His  rejeetlon  of  the  Hampton  Roads  conference^  so  cogently  and  per* 
^latently  urged  upon  Mr  Davis  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  stands  boldly 
fordi  aa  witness  Irrefutable,  not  of  ambition  or  selfish  motive,  but  of  re> 
ajalie«s  Impulse  to  woric  out  the  redemption  of  bis  cause  by  bis  own  methods 
and  with  his  own  hands.  The  continuance  of  the  war,  contrary  to  the 
known  wish  and  solemnly  urged  advice  of  General  Lee,  come«  quickly  to  the 
front  to  reioforoe  the  first  witness ;  and  minor  Instances  might  be  called 
ad  {nfinitutn^ 

But  the  very  fact  th&t  Kr.  Davis  overruled  and  carried  with  him  such 
man  aa  Mr.  Stephens  and  General  Lee  proves  the  strength  inexorable,  the 
will  of  adamant*  which  be  assuredly  possessed.  It  proves,  too,  the  keen 
Insight  he  had  into  human  nature ;  for  these  men— even  if  more  far- 
sighted  than  blmseif*  and  of  calmer  Judgment  in  weighing  tbe  inevitable — 
bo  still  held  to  him,  white  opposed  and  overriddca,  with  a  loyalty  that  was 
pouibly  more  pergonal  to  the  leader  of  tbe  cause  than  to  the  cause  itself. 
For  It  is  not  credible  that  the  man  lives  to-day  who  could  honestly  declare 
hlacoDvietioa  that  Mr.  Davis  was  swayed  byanyseldsh  ambition,  or  any 
petty  bape  of  perK>Qal  aggrandize  meat,  could  he  bead  Destiay  bersell  to  his 
will. 

He  was  merely  a  great  polltlciaa.  placed  by  Fate  in  a  position  that  had 
aqttally  conquered  tbe  greatest  statesman  ;  and  ho  was^  besides,  an  **old' 
timer**  when  the  great  call  of  hts  life  was  made  upon  bis  powers.  He  be- 
lieved absolately  and  unreservedly  in  that  reaiHtlesa  Han  and  unconquer- 
able coarage  of  bis  nearer  countrymen,  which  had  conquered  in  previous 
wars^of  field  and  of  forum— wbeo  be  had  led  them.  And  a<)an/*old- 
tUDar,**  though  one  largely  expanded  by  thought,  experience,  and  study,  be 
wmld  not  wake  to  the  bitter  knowledge  that  no  war  of  to-day  may  be  sue- 
e*flafiilly  waged  with  the  methods  and  weapons  of  yesterday.  Nor  would 
bs  let  bis  more  advanced  advisers  teach  him  this.  Ue  coniioued  to  oppose 
to  the  progress  of  advanced  thought  and  aggressive  nationality  the  tough, 
but  fe«bt(%  barrier  of  a  moribund  system,  rivettedby  those  props  only  which 
were  fashioned  to  uphold  that  system. 

One  fatal  failure  was  that  to  grasp  In  time  those  new  m'^thodsof  fl nance 
vflUcb  alone  could  have  placed  a  credit  abroad,  sufficient  for  the  vast  and 
vitrapleiilahied  drain  that  some  feiv  thinkers  foresaw,  when  they  urged  im- 
myftat^  exportation  of  all  cotton,  and  its  storing  abroad  for  use  at  need. 
Squally  wnak  was  tbe  **  foreign  policy,'*  as  it  wai  called.  Messrs,  Beigamhi 
uid  Mason  and  SUdell  were  essentially  "  old-timers  '*  alno.  And  tbe  new 
salk»o*«aolo  appeal  to  foreign  governments --which  proverbially  have  nd 
Sfiapatblas— was  based  upon  tiresome  appeal  to  sympathy  with  an  institu- 
tion of  which  they  were  almost  universally  ignorant;  which  was  contemned 
wl]«rever  they  had  the  faintest  Inkling  of  lt« 

Tbesa  afo  axamples  only ;  bat  tbey  point  tbe  theory  that  tbe  aggres- 
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aiyely  domfnant  strength  of  the  1eader*8  char&cter^crushing  doim  aJl  oppo- 
sttion  &nd  drawing  all  functions  to  itself— wa«  largely  a  weakaesa  in  pa bl to 
resuJt.  And  while  this  is  tbo  truth  of  history,  ft  U  equally  a  tnich  that  no 
course  of  the  PreBident,  and  no  ability  In  his  Cabinet  surronndiugis,  oonld 
have  changed  one  feature  of  that  ugly  disguise  which  Providence  was  giT- 
ing  to  the  real  blessing  of  the  ending. 

For  there  is  no  advanced  thinker  In  the  South  to-day  who  doubts  the 
outcome  of  a  successful  termination  of  the  war  between  the  Statesi  had  such 
been  made  possible  by  Europe  and  the  logto  of  eTents.  A  slave  Republic 
with  a  white  minority  scattered  over  a  vast  area,  border  animosities,  local 
Jealousies  of  production  and  access  to  the  sea,  not  to  mention  human  ambi- 
tion, must  have  split  the  South  Into  a  succession  of  San  Mannoa.  Severance 
from  mutuality  of  production,  interchange,  shared  taxation  and  common 
protection  had  else  done  this  from  the  outside. 

Even  the  oldest  of  the  original  pro*slavery  men  still  left  In  the  South  have 
been  taught  by  the  indisputable  force  of  facts  that  the  abolition  of  slaverj 
wa?i  an  applied  lever  to  her  material  progress,  present  no  less  than  future. 
Fiercely  resisting  as  Ihey  did  Mr.  Lincoln's  drastic  treatment  of  the  politic 
disease,  reminiscent  as  they  may  be  of  the  aggressions  upon  their  beloved 
States  Rights  by  the  old  Abolition ists,  these  oid-timers  cannot  but  accept, 
as  younger  and  quicker  thinkers  early  accepted,  this  glarlog  truth :  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  declared  in  larger  measure  the  manumitting  of 
the  master  from  the  slave,  the  freedom  of  vast  natural  resource  and  poosl- 
blllty  of  production,  from  their  belotry  to  the  cotton  delusion. 

The  Southerner  of  today  has  long  ce&sed  to  emulate  the  ostrich,  having 
no  reason  to  hide  his  head.  He  has  learned  that  facts  do  not  change  for 
not  being  looked  squarely  in  the  face.  Hence  he  accepts  facts  as  he  sees 
them;  often  rejoices  in  them  and  more  often  sctll  utilizes  them.  But  in 
doing  this  he  loses  no  jot  of  loyalty  to  his  own  section  and  to  her  tradi- 
tions, because  be  abates  no  tittle  of  hia  loyalty  to  the  common  country, 
made  doubly  his  by  Its  recementing  with  blood  and  fire.  Hence  he  honors 
no  less  the  memory  of  that  strong,  just,  brave  leader  who  was  ready  to  give 
up  his  life  for  that  cause  for  which  he  gave  up  all  besides;  suffering  yet 
the  more  in  that  bis  life  was  spared  so  long* 

The  Southerner  has  no  Intent  to  make  a  saint  of  Jefferson  Davis,  but  only 
to  bear  in  memory  his  courage,  his  constancy,  his  indomitable  will  to  work 
out  what  he  believed  would  have  been  the  freedom  of  his  brethren  and  their 
land.  But  this  respect  for  the  good  in  the  dead  leader  does  not  blind  the 
Southern  thinker  to  the  fact  that  his  over-confldent  strength  became  in  some 
sort  weakness;  or  to  the  knowledge  that  merely  human  will  may  never  strive 
to  override  the  inevitable. 

T.  C  Da  LsoN. 
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L— THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

BY  THB  HON.   JAMES  H.    ECKELS,    COMPTBOLLEU    OF    THE 
CURRENCY. 

The  present  financial  depression  differs  materially  from  any 
that  has  heretofore  occurred  in  our  history.  The  stmiu  has  been 
of  unprecedented  length  and  great  severity,  but  there  has  beeu 
nothing  approaching  a  panic,  such  as  characterized  other  years 
under  similar  circumstances.  More  significant  is  the  fact  that 
throughout  it  all  there  has  been  manifest  no  unusual  excitement, 
despite  the  general  distrust  in  the  stability  of  our  moneyed 
institutions  evidenced  in  every  portion  of  the  country;  the  daily 
failure  of  banks,  Jiational,  state  and  private  ;  of  great  commercial 
enterprises,  trust  companies  and  corporations  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  No  stronger  proof  than  this  could  be  had  of  the 
vast  resources  of  the  country  and  the  available  wealth  of  the 
people.  It  demonstrates  that  no  matter  how  bad  the  outlook 
there  can  be  no  general  bankruptcy  and  distress  like  that  of  1837, 
1857  and  1873. 

In  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  present  situation  it 
is  equally  at  variance  with  other  periods   of  liquidation.     It  has 
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developed  at  a  time  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  agriculiurftl 
produce  and  of  maiinfac tared  product  on  every  hand.  Ordinary 
btisiness  \n  mercantile  linei?  is  up  to,  and  in  some  trades  above,  the 
standard  of  the  same  months  in  times  of  marked  prosperity, 
while  the  actual  amount  of  money  in  circulation /)er  capita  is  aa 
great  as  that  of  recent  years.  Not  less  worthy  of  note  is  it  that, 
in  a  majority  of  the  failures  that  have  occurred  in  legitimate 
lines  thus  far,  the  assets  reported  of  the  failed  concerns  have 
been  largely  in  excess  of  their  liabilities  and  of  such  a  character 
as  to  cause  comment  that  institutions  holding  thom  should  have 
been  forced  to  suspend. 

As  these  facts  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  the  situa- 
tion is  slowly  but  surely  undergoing  a  change  for  the  better.  It 
is  trae  it  is  not  a  radical  one,,  but  it  is  sufficiently  notable  to  attract 
the  attention  of  even  a  casual  observer*  Evidence  of  this  im- 
proved condition  is  plainly  apparent.  The  people  are  getting 
over  their  scare  sufficiently  well  to  calmly  take  an  inventory  of 
the  solvent  inatitutions  that  are  in  every  State  and  Territory,  and 
to  realize  that  they  arc  so  far  in  excess  of  the  numbers  that  have 
been  forced  to  the  wall  that  many  more  might  be  put  into  liqui- 
dation and  our  country  still  remain  the  wealthiest  in  all  the 
catalogue.  They  are  coming  to  know  that  many  of  the  failed 
institutions  are  in  sections  of  the  country  where  booms  have  been 
the  order  of  the  day  and  legitimate  business  growth  looked  upon 
as  quite  out  of  date.  They  are  turning  to  staid  New  England 
and  observing  that  not  a  national  bank  within  her  borders 
has  closed  its  doors;  that  but  two  have  gone  into  liq- 
uidation in  New  York,  one  through  misuse  of  the 
privileges  so  easily  granted  those  connected  with  the  institutions, 
and  the  other  because  of  mismanagement;  none  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  other  Northwestern  apd 
Western  States,  and  that  the  failures  in  the  Scmth  are  but  few. 
They  have  learned  that  the  three  in  Illinois,  one  of  which  carried 
down  a  now  re-opened  bank  in  Indiana,  were  forced  to  suspend 
more  because  of  internal  causes  than  from  outside  pressure,  and 
that  the  same  causes  worked  the  failures  of  one  in  Ohio,  one  in 
Indiana,  two  in  Michigan,  three  in  the  Dakotas,  one  in  Kansas, 
three  in  Nebraska,  two  in  Georgia,  three  in  Texas,  and  one  in 
North  Carolina,  and  that  two  in  Tennessee,  one  in  Montana  and 
one  in  Utah  were  wrecked  by^5>eculations. 
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They  have  also  noted  in  the  States  of  Waahington  and  California 
the  reenltant  effects  of  laying  out  cities  for  future  purposes  in- 
Aktad  of  present  needs  in  the  breaking  of  banka  that  carried  paper 
of  the  projectors  of  such  magnificence,  while  to  the  sudden  drop 
in  silver  they  have  charged  all  the  failures  in  Colorado,  one  in 
Montana^  one  in  New  Mexico  and  one  in  Utah.  Re-opened  banks 
in  Indiana*  Illinois^  Iowa,  California,  Washington,  Florida  and 
Kentucky  under  farorablo  conditions  and  of  greater  strength,  too, 
Imve  reassured  the  public. 

Turning  from  a  study  of  the  causes  which,  under  unfavor- 
able circumstances  more  quickly  than  would  have  otherwise 
bafe  been  the  cMe,  revealed  the  weak  places  in  a  groat  bunking 
qntem^  to  the  financial  reports  they  find  that  gold  is  coming  into 
the  country  in  small  amounts  instead  of  going  out  in  large  ones, 
that  the  rate  of  exchange  is  lower,  that  our  brendstufifs  are  again 
in  demand  in  EQro])ean  countries  and  that  tlie  balance  of  trade  is 
once  more  slightly  in  our  favor ;  that  the  tone  of  the  press,  the  beet 
of  indicators,  is  reassuring,  while  the  views  of  our  public  men  and 
acknowledged  financiers  are  hopeful  and  confident.  The  action 
of  the  President  in  calling  Congress  together  in  an  extraordinary 
aaision  at  an  early  date,  to  consider  financial  legtalatioti,  luis 
b«H^n  of  incalculable  benefit  in  quieting  the  people's  fears  and 
ioiproving  the  business  outlook.  It  has  imbued  not  alone  the 
many  in  great  business  undertakings  but  aJl  classes  with  the 
belief  that  the  radically  bad  legislation  of  three  years  since  is  to  be 
6[i0edily  undone,  and  strong  in  this  belief  they  are  looking  forward 
with  confident  hope  to  August  7.  When  to  all  these  sources 
of  encouragement  are  added  the  further  ones  that  the  banks  are 
loaning  more  freely,  that  frightened  depositors  who  withdrew 
tbeir  money  are  redepositing  it  with  the  same  institutions,  that 
the  eavings  institutions  are  again  putting  out  money,  that  mill- 
iona  of  new  currency  are  being  ordered  for  circulation  by 
national  banks  upon  bonds  deposited,  that  there  is  less  call  upon 
tbe  Eaat  for  help  on  the  part  of  the  West  and  South,  and  that  the 
borrower  can  secure  accommodation  on  bonds  other  than  those 
of  tbe  United  States^  there  are  indications  of  better  times  in  the 
near  future  that  must  convince  even  the  most  pessimistic. 

All  these  favorable  symptoms  must  not,  however,  be  inter- 
preled  to  signify  immiHliate  and  complete  restoration  to  health. 
Tbe  ailmetit  from  which  our  financial  system  has  so  long  suffered 
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is  too  deep-seated  to  warrant  the  hope  of  a  recovery  without  a 
period  of  convalescence.  The  crisis  ia  passed^  but  an  imprudent 
act  or  failure  to  take  every  precautionary  measure  may  cause  a  re- 
lapse which,  in  its  consequences,  may  prove  more  serioua  than 
the  fever  when  at  its  height.  It  has  taken  a  long  {>eriod  of  timo 
to  pervert  the  minds  of  the  people  in  business  matters  and  to 
thoroughly  permeate  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States 
with  the  disease  that  has  so  nearly  rained  it,  and  of  necessity  it 
cannot  all  be  undone  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  did  not  com- 
mence with  the  passage  of  ^*  the  Sherman  Silver  Act,*'  nor 
with  the  passage  of  the  '^  Bland  Act/*  It  found  its  origin  long 
before  either  was  enacted,  at  a  time  when  Congress  first 
assumed  it  to  he  the  chief  end  of  legislation  to  make, 
through  enacted  laws,  certain  individuals  rich.  It  was  with  this 
end  in  view  that  protective  tariff  laws  were  passed  and  for  this 
purpose  was  brought  into  being  the  Silver  bill,  which  has  not 
only  now  returned  to  plague  its  authors,  but  is  destroying  the 
very  interest  it  was  designed  to  benefit.  Such  legislation  is 
responsible  for  the  spirit  of  speculation  that  would  create  some- 
thing out  of  nothing;  that  organizes  trusts  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
enriching  a  few  at  the  expense  of  many,  and  looks  upon  the 
general  publiCj  not  less  than  the  public's  interests,  as  legitimate 
plunder.  It  has  popularized  an  extravagance  in  public  and 
private  expenditure  that  has  led  the  government  in  its  public 
mattersaud  the  individual  in  his  private  affairs  to  live  beyond 
their  means.  Jt  has  done  more  to  strangle  the  life  of  legitimate 
trade  than  all  else  combined,  and  to-day  the  people  are  seeing  the 
full  effects  of  the  evil  in  the  mentice  to  honest  endoivvors  through 
the  distrust  bred  by  it. 

The  passage  of  the  *'  Sherman  Act "  was  but  the  culmination 
of  the  idea  of  enriching  through  protective  legislation.  Ko  other 
excuse  can  be  or  has  been  offered  for  its  enactment,  except  tho  dis- 
reputable one  of  political  advantage.  It  is  a  regretful  commen- 
tary upon  the  sense  of  duty  which  a  distinguished  representative 
must  hold  toward  his  constituents  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
when  we  find  him  saying,  in  the  course  of  an  able  and  exhaustive 
speech  upon  the  passage  of  this  law,  in  which  he  condemned  it  aa 
unwise,  but  yet  declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  it : 

"  It  is  pare  poUtios,  genllemeo ;  that  U  aU  there  ia  above  It.  We  Repub- 
Ue&D5  want  to  come  back,  and  we  do  not  want  you  Demoeraia  fco  come  hmck 
in  the  oaajorlty.    That  is  aU  there  is  bo  this  silver  bi  I  Impure  poKtIos*** 
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lo  the  light  of  the  sabseqaent  disaster  wrought  by  this  meaa- 
ore,  the  public  may  well  believe  that  such  politics  was  Bot  only 
not  "pure*''  politics,  but  wretchedly  bad  politics,  unworthy  the 
represeDtatiYe  of  any  great  organ  i^atioD. 

Not  only  was  the  "Sherman  Act*'  the  last  embodiment  of 
this  miuous  idea,  but  the  worst.  Aside  from  the  protective 
fefttufe  of  it,  the  only  effect  that  coold  possibly  result  from  it 
was  injory  to  our  own  financial  system.  In  the  face  of  this 
danger  Uie  opportunity  was  embraced  for  the  unworthy  purpose 
of  gaining  supposed  political  advaiitage.  It  was  so  clearly  in  tio- 
liition  of  every  fixed  principle  of  finance  that  its  authors  knowing 
it  then  are  apologizing  for  it  now.  Its  passage  was  notice  to  the 
world  of  business  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  believed 
they  coald  maintain  two  standards,  one  of  a  cheap  and  the 
other  of  a  dear  metal,  in  defiance  of  the  single  standard  of  all 
other  civilized  nations.  It  was  heroic,  but  it  was  the  heroism  of 
foolhardiness  and  ill-considered  action. 

The  consequence  of  this  assumption  is  now  so  plain  that  ^'he 
who  runs  may  read/'  The  seed  of  distrust  then  planted  has 
sprung  into  life  and  its  huge  proportions  have  called  to  action 
the  bankers,  merchants,  professional  men,  farmers  and  laboring 
men.  It  has  created  in  the  largest  degree  to-day's  disturbed 
oonditions.  The  bill  had  not  ptissed  the  Senate  before  the  leading 
economists  of  Europe  commenced  to  discuss  the  inevitable  result 
of  its  operation  upon  the  finances  of  this  country*  The  late 
Adolf  Soetbeer,  the  most  distinguished  German  authority  on  the 
qnestion  of  monetary  standards,  writing  of  it  in  the  Neue  Freie 
Pftu$t  noder  date  of  June  21,  1890,  said  : 


**Faaeto  fice  witb  these  optimtstio  ex[>ect&tioii3«  stand  manjr  and 
great  caiinen  of  Apprebenaioiu  First  of  all  and  above  aU,  it  i»  doubted 
wbellier  It  wiU  b^  pouible  to  keep  stiver  at  the  par  of  12^  cents  per  ounee 
of  ineailTer  permiuieaily.  even  If  it  could  durinij  the  first  feiryearsbe 
rmieed  to  that  figure  for  a  time  by  tbe  colossal  purchase  of  silrer  by  the 
Ttvasory,  provided  for  In  the  biU.  Despite  the  increase  of  populaUon  an  d 
wealth,  tbe  fear  is  expressed  that  by  the  compulsory  increase  of  the  circu- 
UUnff  medium  to  the  extent  of  about  40  milUoas  of  dollars  a  year,  and 
efeetOAlli  of  more^  in  silver  currency,  the  want  of  such  a  medium  will  be 
Sreetly  exceeded  and  gold  driven  from  the  country.  An  advancing  and 
flnetiiAtioff  gold  premlam  wlU  not  fail  to  appear,  and  the  real  value  of  sil* 
▼«ir.  OMAatired  by  the  universal  measure  of  value,  gold,  will  then,  perhaps, 
eialc  permanentiT  lower  than  It  has  risen  at  first,  for  a  certain  time,  under 
tile  dir^r'  '  f  of  the  new  silver  hilL  The  new  silver  bill,  it  Is  claimed, 
pwst  be  i  aa  a  very  rash  experiment,  which,  on  the  whole  and  in 
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the  long  run,  will  seorcely  pfoduce  the  extraordinarj  adTaatap^es  expected 
from  ft,  but  whicb  will,  ratber*  after  a  tfine,  cause  much  greater  damage. 

**  It  will  not  be  expected  of  a  calm,  dispassionate  observer,  couipetent 
to  form  a  judgment  on  such  matters,  that  he  will,  at  tbfa  stage  of  the  case, 
give  expreimJon  to  a  poaltiTe  opmion  as  to  which  of  these  directly  opposit« 
views  and  expeclAtious  will  turn  out  right,  or  a^  to  whether,  as  so  fre- 
quentiy  happens,  the  probable  elTects  of  tbe  new  law  are  not  estimated 
much  too  favorably  by  the  one  side  and  much  too  unfavorably  by  the  other. 
Considering  the  many  powerful  factors  that  oo-operate  to  produce  a  result 
in  nearly  all  great  economic  questions,  tbe  only  tbiDg  to  do.  in  most  in- 
stancea,  is  to  form  an  opinion  for  one's  self  as  to  how  small  or  how  great 
the  probability  of  the  indirect  ejects  to  be  anticipated  from  a  far-reach- 
iDglawia,  Experience  teaches  how  different  the  course  of  things  is  in 
reality,  from  what  many  had  at  drat  prophesied  with  the  greatest  con< 
fidence.      .    *    • 

**  It  seems,  as  already  remarked,  rash  and  premature,  thus  early  to  paas 
judgment  on  tbe  eiTects  of  the  new  American  silver  bill  ;  but,  hereafter, 
people  will  oot  be  able  to  refrain  examining  in  detail  the  inHuence  and  the 
consequeDces  of  this  law,  In  the  light  of  experience  and  ot  sound  monetary 
political  principles,  for  It  is  a  law  of  vast  practical  importance  and  destined 
to  influence  greatly  tbe  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  all  countries/* 

Further,  he  Bays,  illustrating  the  view  that  England  and  Ger- 
maDj  would  take  of  it  (and  those  who  are  now  talking  about  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  those  countries  against  silver  may  read 
what  was  then  said  by  one  who  was  not  a  politician,  but  an 
economist^  viewing  the  whole  subject  in  its  true  light)  : 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  advocates  of  bimetallism  in  Germany  are 
completely  mistaken  when  they  think  or  claim  that  the  course  the  silver 
question  has  taken  in  tbe  United  States  has  been  disagreeable  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  gold  standard  in  Germany  and  Enf^landi  and  that  it  disap- 
points their  endeavors.  How  such  an  opinion  could  be  formed  or  find 
expression  is  inconceivable.  Nothing  Is  clearer  or  better  known  than 
that  Mr.  Goscben^  tbe  British  Minister  of  Finance,  has,  aince  1S78, 
harbored  no  more  ardent  wish  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
standard  than  that  tbe  double  etandard  might  be  maintained  In 
other  large  states  and  might  oppose  the  depreciation  of  sllverp  without 
England  heraelf  needing  to  change  its  existing  single-gold  standard 
in  any  way,  and  that,  with  respect  to  the  financial  relations  of  British 
India,  it  would  be  only  too  welcome  to  him  if  the  monetary  policy 
of  the  United  States  would  now  bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  silver. 
Aod  that  Germany  has  as  little  interest  In  the  depreciation  of  silver  for  ita 
own  sake  as  Eagland  and  would  gtadlysee  the  stability  of  the  price  of 
silver  practically  restored  by  the  mooetary  legislation  of  the  United  States  la 
just  as  undoubted.  If  the  United  States  silver  bill  has  the  success  expected 
by  tbe  btmetalllats,  Germany  will  then  be  afforded  the  best  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  the  superfluous  silver  tbalers  it  has  left  without  loss  and  to  obtain 
gold  in  exchange  for  them  ;  Germany  would  then,  to  use  the  languace^  of 
the  bimetallists,  give  up  the  undecided  and  wavering  policy  she  has  pursued 
in  the  matter  ot  the  standard.    If « in  this  way,  the  Soetbeer-Bamber^g  era« 
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I  wbteh  GeroxAQj  was  hoodwinked  by  m  stpatl  nutDbcr  of  doetriD&rf^i 

lteiffaM»«  corner  to  &  close,  the  defenders  of  tbe  gold  ataadard  wiU  not 
bftT«  the  le«»t.  ground  or  re&sou  to  l&mont  the  *  victory  of  bimetatlism/ 
which  will  biire  matcrtAliy  factliUted  the  fln&l  and  complete  eBtabUshment 
of  the  gold  fttAndaxd  in  Germany/' 

And  agaitki  under  date  of  July  29,  1890,  he  says  : 

'*  The  motiHRTj  Bjstem  of  the  United  Bt^tes  will  then  be  delivered  oyer 
to  the  greatest  uncei-t^ioty,  &ud  the  value  of  silver  deprea^d  lower  than  1& 
haa  now  been  raised,  or  wUt  be  raised  In  the  near  future^  Under  any  and 
all  ciincQatAtances,  gold  wlU  assert  for  itself  the  place  of  the  uaivefft&l 
measure  of  value  and  the  niUmate  mediiun  of  exchange  i  and  the  In  tar- 
national  trade  of  tbe  U ailed  ^**^^^  even  If  the  ellver  standard  rules  thene 
to  the  fotitre  io  home  trade^  -^  .  oe  able  to  escape  it,  ** 

The  Sdtne  writer  again  dlmumUig  the  reasons  for  and  agaiiiflt 
the  Sherman  Act  makes  the  folio  wing  statement,  under  date  of 
Aagust  7,  1890  : 

**  In  the  above.  w«  have  only  called  attention  to  &  few  points  of  view 
from  which  tb6  stiver  quest  Ion  may  be  looked  at  in  connection  wltb  the 
new  United  States  sltver  law*  The  reanlt  Is  the  probability  of  a  temporary 
lite  of  «ilver,  but  the  total  uneertafnty  of  the  height  and  duration  of  ancha 
nam  In  value*  ac  welt  as  of  the  future  use  of  an  actual  illver  standard  in  the 
husioessof  the  banks,  especially  after  there  haa  come  to  be  a  premium  on 
gold.  Be  this  as  It  may,  the  conviction  that  gold  will  not  ceaae  to  remain 
the  unlverstil  measure  of  value,  and  that«  to  accomplUb  that  end.  It  will 
have  to  aasert  itself  aa  the  ultimate  medium  of  eichaijgi?^  cannot  be  re* 
moved  or  even  shaken  by  the  monetary  legislation  of  any  country. 

And  again,  under  date  of  Augnst  10, 1890,  he  states : 

'*  lo  the  meanwhile.  In  the  uncertain  state  of  things  created  by  the 
United  States  SiWer  Law,  the  business  world  must  and  will  have  to  do  the 
best  it  eon  and  await  the  further  practical  consequences  of  the  law  and  the 
farther  development  of  the  flnanclal  situation  of  the  United  States,  cau- 
tiously and  patiently. " 

It  would  be  well  if  onr  public  men  would  take  these  state- 
ments made  before  the  '^  Sherman  Act  '^  had  been  fairly  put  in 
operation  and  study  them.  They  are  deductions  made  from  the 
business  world's  experience  with  silver  and  have  proven  so  true 
in  the  case  in  hand  as  to  challenge  admiration. 

Not  less  true  has  proven  the  prediction  of  the  Economist 
(England)  under  date  of  June  19,  1890  : 

"It  is  always  rash  to  prophesy,  and  the  effects  of  currency  changes  are 
so  eompllcated  and  far-reaching,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand 
what  new  inilneiioaa  may  be  brought  into  operation.    But  all  the  probabili- 
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ties  pofnt  to  tbe  con  elusion  tbat  sooner  or  1ft  ter,  and  probably  not  later  than 
two  or  three  yean»  hence,  tbe  United  States  Treasury  will  be  forced  to 
cease  ite  silver  purchases  ;  aud  seeing  that  in  the  Interval  production  will 
have  been  stimulated*  and  the  general  demand  diminished,  tbe  withdrawal 
of  tbat  factitious  support  to  tbe  siWer  market  will  cause  prices  to  fall  to  a 
lower  level  than  that  from  which  the^  have  been  raised.** 

Nor  are  we  wanting  among  the  distinguished  financiers  of  our 
own  country  for  testimony  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  such  law: 
and  therefore  ignorance  of  iU  effect  cannot  be  pleaded  by  those 
responsible  for  its  becoming  a  law.  Senator  Sherman^  whose  au- 
thority upon  inancial  questions  is  recognized  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  a  public  address  delivered  at  Cumberland,  Md,,  October  2^, 
1878,  in  discussing  "the  condition  of  the  country/* said,  relative 
to  the  effect  of  the  then  recent  silver  legislation^and  what  was 
said  by  him  then  was  doubly  applicable  to  the  *'  Sherman  Act*'  : 

**I  am  frequently  aaked  whether  we  can  matntafn  tbe  equal  It  j  of  this 
money  after  resumption.  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  we  can  do  so;  but 
we  must  not  force  tbe  losue  of  either  form  of  money  when  Its  convenience, 
tbe  popular  demand  for  it,  and  tbe  separate  uses  for  which  it  is  dealffned, 
will  not  keep  it  at  par  with  the  other/ 

And,  in  the  same  address,  he  adds  : 

"The  coinage  of  2,000,000  monthly  of  stiver  dollars  of  full  legal  tender  is 
a  disturbiDg  element,  which  we  cannot  now  compute.  We  can  only  hope 
thatf  before  tbe  issue  of  silver  is  greatly  Increased,  Congress  will  either 
limit  its  amount  or  make  it  contain  enough  silver  to  be  equal  in  value  to 
gold.  •  *  ,  r  therefore  say  with  confidence,  that,  uolesa  the  people  prefer 
Irredeemable  money,  we  will  have  redeemable  money  at  par  with  gold  coIqi 
unless  the  people  demand  that  silver  coin  of  a  kind  less  valuable  than  gold 
coin  shall  be  i»!^ned  in  such  quantities  as  to  drive  out  of  circulation  gold 
coin  and  thus  become  the  sole  standard  of  value/* 

Afterwards,  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  under  date  of  December  2,  1878,  Senator  Shemiau 
said  ; 

**  Experience^  not  only  In  this  country,  but  in  European  countries^  baa 
established  that  a  certain  amount  of  stiver  coin  may  be  maintained  in  cir- 
cutatron  at  par  with  gold,  though  of  less  intrinsic  bullion  value.  It  was, 
DO  doubt,  the  intention  of  Congress  to  provide  a  coin  in  silver  which  would 
answer  a  multitude  of  the  purposes  of  business  life,  without  banishing 
from  circulation  the  established  gold  coin  of  the  country.  To  accomplish 
this,  it  is  indispeusabie  either  that  the  silver  coin  be  limited  in  amount,  or 
that  Its  bullion  value  be  equal  to  that  of  the  ^old  dollar.  If  not.  Its  use 
will  be  limited  to  domestic  purposes  only.  It  can  not  be  exported  except  at 
its  commercial  value  as  bullion.  If  issued  in  excess  of  demands  for  domea* 
tic  purpoaeflf  it  will  necenaartly  fall  in  market  value,  and  by  a  well-kuowo 
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princfple  of  floaiio<»  wtll  become  the  sole  coin  staodard  of  yalue.  Gold  will 
be  eltber  boarded  or  exported.  When  two  carte ncies,  both  JegaJ*  are  author- 
lff*d  withoat  Umltf  the  cheaper  atone  will  circulate.  ...  To  the  exteot 
that  aach  deoiaDd  will  giire  employmeot  to  slJTer  dollars*  their  use  will  be 
an  aid  to  reaumptioa  rather  than  a  hindrance;  but,  if  issued  in  excess  of 
aueh  demand,  thej  will  at  once  tend  to  displace  gold  and  become  the  sole 
atjuidardf  and  ffradnally  aa  thej  increase  in  number,  wilt  fnil  to  thetr  yalne 
aa  ball  Ion.  Erea  the  fear  or  suspicioa  of  such  an  exces'^  tends  to  ban  tab 
tfOld^  and,  if  well  established,  wilt  cause  aooatinuoua  drain  of  gold,  until 
laiperaUve  neceosity  will  compel  resumption  in  ailv^r  atone,  llie  serious 
mlhetM  of  sneh  a  radical  change  in  our  standards  of  vattie  cannot  t>e  exag- 
gerated ;  and  f ta  possibility  will  greatly  disturb  confidence  in  resumption, 
•nd  may  make  neceasarj  larger  reservea  and  further  aales  of  tionds. 

•*Thc  SecreUry  therefore  earnestly  invokes  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  tbU  sabjeet,  with  a  view  that  either  during  the  present  or  the  next 
a^aion  the  amount  of  silver  dollars  to  be  Issued  t>e  limited^  or  their  ratio  to 
gold  for  coining  pnrpo^iea  be  changed/* 

The  result  of  each  digcussion  not  only  made  Europeans  cau- 
iioos  of  the  operations  of  the  act*  but  as  its  disastrous  effects  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent  a  distrust  in  the  ability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  gold  payments  developed  to  such  an  extent 
Ih&t  a  steady  drain  was  commenced  on  the  gold  of  this  country 
tint  J]  the  reserve  was  broken  into  that  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  maintained.  Two  years  of  continuous  purchase  of 
nnnaed  silver  with  gold  has  given  us  no  benefit  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  it  has  worked  serious  harm  to  every  branch  of 
business.  The  distrust  of  Europe  found  ready  harbor  here,  and 
because  of  it  the  Jnancial  interests  of  the  country  have  not  only 
bean  threatened^  but  seriously  impaired. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  charge  io  its  entirety  the 
praent  condition  to  a  single  cause.  There  must  be  taken  into 
Bocoutit  as  ooniribatiug  elements,  unwise  speculations  ;  great  ex- 
tfttvigftnoes;  the  carrying  of  competition  io  trade  and  fiuance  to 
daQgerons  limits,  and  the  giving  of  unlimited  credit  to  those  en- 
giged  in  purely  speculative  enterprises  that  have  proved  disas- 
trous. But  neither  one  nor  all  of  these  combined  could  have  in 
a  Aiich  longer  period  of  time  brought  the  country  to  its  present 
tiaie.  The  essential  thing  for  the  highest  good  of  a  people  is  to 
have  an  absolutely  sound  system  of  finance.  The  laws  governing 
finance  are  more  important  than  tliose  regulating  revenue  or  the 
conduct  of  government.  They  are  the  very  basis  of  a  nation's 
pfosperitj.  The  laws  regulating  monetary  operations  must  con- 
form to  and  aid  the  laws  of  commerce  and    trade^  rather  than 
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confiict  with  and  retard  them  in  their  operation.  No  nation  can 
subvert  the  immutable  laws  that  govern  the  world's  trade.  To- 
day that  law  deci*ees  a  gold  etandard  as  the  basis  of  its  operations, 
and  nntil  that  standard  shall  be  changed  by  the  common  consent 
of  all  to  a  bimetallic  one  the  United  States  must  conform  to  it 
or  Bwifer  in  the  strife  for  wealth.  There  may  be  those  of  our 
people  who  have,  as  Andrew  Johnson  once  snggested,  discovered 
**  the  philosopher *8  stone/*  but  he  believed,  m  he  expressed  it, 
that : 

*'  Congress  caniaat  regulate  tbe  value  of  these  coins,  because  the  com- 
mercial  world  will  take  the  coins  for  what  they  arc  intrinsically  worthy  and 
not  for  what  the  legal  atamp  repreaents  tbeoi  to  be  worth*** 

It  is  one  of  the  incredible  things  that,  in  the  United  States, 
where  we  boast  so  mnch  of  advance  in  all  that  makes  a  country 
great  among  the  nations,  the  chimera  of  a  universal  bimetaUic 
standard  is  pursued  under  present  circumstances,  while  other  gov- 
ernments are  fleeing  from  it  Of  such  standard  Moritz  Bene- 
ditkt,  editor  of  the  Neue  Freie  Fresse  and  member  of  the  Aus- 
trian Monetary  Reform  Committee,  eaid,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  March  8,  1891  : 

*•  The  end  which  the  greater  number  of  civilised  countries  have  en- 
deavored to  reach  duriia^  the  last  twenty  years  by  their  reforms  of  the 
standard  may  be  deacril^ed  In  a  few  worda:  To  cut  loose  fro  in  the  pale  of 
silver,  ,  .  .  Bimetallism  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  nobody  has 
any  confidence  in  It.  Plrmez  said  at  the  Paris  Monetary  Conference  In 
1881 :  *  Bimetallism  demands  that  those  states  which  have  already  too  much 
silver  ahall  take  more  sliver.'  BlmetalliBto  wi^h  to  correct  the  superfltiity 
of  silver  by  a  still  g^reater  superfluity.  This  kind  of  homoeopathy  is  Smpos- 
slb1e»  because,  at  bottom,  bimetallism  has  bo  foundation  except  tbe  hope  of 
Americans  to  be  able  to  send  their  silver  to  Europe*  and  tbe  hope  of  the 
French  to  abip  their  silver  to  America.'* 

But  a  short  time  intervenes  before  the  session  of  Congress.  No 
body  of  men  ever  met  with  the  people  more  deeply  interested  in 
their  kbors.  The  people  now  believe  that  the  "  Sherman  Act  ** 
will  be  repealed,  and  in  that  hope  have  undertaken  with  renewed 
courage  the  task  of  maintaining  the  solvency  of  bank  and  factory 
and  the  thousand  lines  of  commerce  in  which  a  busy  people  are 
engaged.  The  force  of  present  public  sentiment  is  emphatic  for 
repeal^  and  the  lesson  of  pastexperienco  points  to  the  necessity  of 
it.    It  will  not  come  because  of  party  caucmi  or  of  political  de- 
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btte,  hut  BR  the  result  of  the  patriotism  of  legislators  who  are  bent 
upon  serviug  the  best  interests  of  the  people  whose  representa- 
tiTes  they  are.  It  will  be  remembered  as  the  most  costly  piece  of 
experimental  legislation  ever  undertaken,  and  the  last  which 
joggled  with  the  business  interests  of  a  whole  nation  for  the  sake 
of  retaining  the  distribution  of  patronage*  Its  abolishment  will 
(are?ar  divorce  questions  of  finance  from  questions  of  politlcul 
power,  and  bring  about  the  solution  of  them  in  accordance  with 
the  rule*  of  connnerce  and  trade. 

Many  are  looking  for  an  immediate  and  spontaneons  return 
of  good  times  when  this  law  is  off  the  statute  books^  but  such  a 
thing  i&  as  impossible  as  is  the  maintenance  of  it  without  work- 
ing greater  harm.  Those  who  oppose  its  reiK^al  wit!  not  yield  at 
once  and  without  resistance.  The  stniggle  for  the  use  of  the 
••  white  metal  "  commenced  in  1877,  when  Senator  Jones  made 
bis  famous  report,  and  is  not  now  to  be  abandoned  witliont 
reaiatance^  but  in  the  end  its  opponents  must  be  beaten,  for  no 
net  of  men  ever  yet  have  defeated  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
The  return  to  a  sonnd  basis  will  be  slow,  but  when  once  npon 
it  the  American  people  will  be  immeasurably  more  prosperous 
than  during  these  past  years  of  speculative  and  fictitious  yalues. 

James  H.  Eckels, 


AFTER  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  YEARS,  WHAT  ? 

BY  THE  HOK.  8YLVB8TEB  PEITNOYER,  GOVERNOR  OF  OREGON. 


TuERB  b  now  progressing  at  Chicago  a  most  remarkable  Fair 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  world's  his* 
lory.  The  erection  there  of  vast  but  meretricious  buildings  apeing. 
in  the  splendor  of  Uth  and  plaster^  wood,  white  paint  and  stuceo, 
tho  ntost  costly  and  stable  edifices  which  have  been  the  slow 
resalt  of  the  patient  labor  and  architectural  genius  of  the  ages^ 
inTolved  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  money,  some  of  which  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  without  warrant  of  law,  as  no  such  ex- 
penditure was  provided  for  in  the  grant  of  its  delegated  powers, 
And  some  by  the  legislatures  of  States  in  defiance  of  Justice,  as 
00  roan  who  cannot  visit  the  Fair  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  Uie  man  who  can.     Such  taxation  contrasts  moat  strongly  and 
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strange! J  with  the  fact  that  the  money  raised  to  fit  out  Columbus 
for  his  contemplated  voyage  was  not  by  the  taxation  of  her  sub- 
jects, but  by  the  pledge  of  her  priYate  jewels  by  the  Queen  of 
Castile,  and  also  elacidates  the  further  fact,  not  generally  known 
and  understood,  that  in  the  prostitution  of  its  taxing  powers  our 
government,  believed  to  be  the  best  the  world  ever  saw,  easily 
bears  the  palm  against  all  existing  mouarchiea  as  well  as  those  of 
the  past  ages. 

This  Fair  is  in  honor  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus four  hundred  years  ago.  No  event  in  the  whole  world's 
history,  save  alone  the  wonderful  birth  at  Bethlehem  over  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  was  clothed  with  greater  and  more  momentous 
eonsequeoces.  At  the  time  when  Colnmbusset  sail  the  so-called 
civilized  world  was  still  encompassed  in  the  gloom  of  the  dark 
ages.  For  nearly  fifteen  centuries  the  splendid  civiliiation 
attained  in  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  gradually  but  surely  de- 
clining. Civilization  hm\  retrograded,  commerce  had  fallen  into 
comparative  decay,  the  arts  had  declined,  while  the  people  had 
sunk  into  a  hopeless  condition  of  serfdom.  All  this  every  stu- 
dent of  history  well  knows,  but  as  every  student  is  not  well  aware 
of  the  great  producing  cause  of  this  decline  from  the  magnificent 
splendor  of  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization  to  the  gloom  and 
ignorance  and  semi-barbarism  of  the  succeeding  ages,  it  will  be 
most  pertinent  to  state  that  such  a  decline  was  the  direct  result 
of  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  money,  which  is  the  very  life 
blood  of  commerce  and  progress.  The  experience  of  the  whole 
world  has  shown  that  where  money  is  plentifiil  there  the  arts 
flourish,  the  people  are  prosperous,  and  nations  march  forward 
to  greater  achievements,  but  when  its  volume  diminishes  a  decline 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  follows  as  surely  as  night  follows 
the  day.  While  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Greece  and  Spain 
yielded  their  precious  treasures,  Rome  prospered ;  when  they 
failed,  Rome  declined. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  which  occnrred  at 
the  very  apex  of  Roman  greatness,  the  coined  money  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  estimated  at  $1,800,000,000,  while  at  the  time 
Columbus  set  sail  from  Palos  the  estimated  coined  money  of  all 
Christendom  was  estimated  at  less  than  tiiOO,000,000.  The  re- 
sult of  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  world's 
money  is  legibly  written  on  the  pages  of  history  in  a  decline  in 
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the  condition  of  the  people.  There  it  etunds  and  there  it  will 
erer  stand  both  as  an  instruction  and  a  warning.  When  we  look 
aboat  US  now»  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century^  and  mark 
the  great  fact  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  that  the  noblest  prog- 
ren  baa  been  made  where  the  Christian  religion  obtains  the 
greatest  sway^  the  other  grave  fact  that  the  commeucenient  of  the 
decline  into  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages  was  con temporaneoua  with 
the  announcement  of  the  great  truths  of  that  religion  gives  ir- 
refuUble  tefitimony  to  the  undeniable  truth  that  such  a  decline 
must  alone  have  been  the  result  of  the  steady  diminution  in  the 
volumt)  of  the  world's  money. 

When  Columbus  set  sail  upon  the  Western  ocean,  iJi  search  of 
new  landsy  the  great  impelling  cause  was  the  hope  that  the  world 
could  be  further  supplied  with  the  precious  metals.  They  were 
the  imperative  need  of  the  people  and  the  hope  of  the  nations. 
With  them  in  abundance,  the  lethargic  sleep  of  the  ages  would  be 
broken,  the  shackles  would  be  removed  from  the  oppressed,  aud 
new  life  and  energy  would  be  given  both  to  nations  and  to  indi- 
viduaU.  That  was  their  hope  and  their  yearning.  His  voyage 
wag  Buccessfnl  and  a  new  world  was  discovered.  For  what  was 
the  first  search  made  by  Columbus  awl  his  followers  when  once 
they  had  planted  their  feet  on  the  virgin  soil  of  San  Salvador, 
and  for  what,  immediately  following,  were  countless  expeditions 
fitted  out  to  explore  the  new  and  unknown  world?  It  was  for 
those  metals  for  which  the  people  of  the  old  world  stood  in  most 
argent  need.  And  under  the  providence  of  God  the  discovery  of 
gold  and  silver  in  rich  abundance  in  the  Western  world  was  in- 
ileed  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred  upon  mankind* 

Contemporaneously  with  the  sailing  of  Columbus  the  coined 
L money  of  the  world  had  passed  undt^r  the  control  of  a  class  of 
rinen  who  thereby  had  become  the  virtual  masters  of  the  world, 
holding  both  nations  and  individuals  under  their  relentless  dom- 
itiaiion.  The  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  broke  the  bands  of  this  slavery  and  disenthralled 
Borope  from  its  abject  condition  of  money  servitude. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  world, with  its  wealth  of  the  precious 
metals,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  landmarks  in  the  world's 
hiilary*  From  its  date  began  the  dawning  of  a  wonderful  ad* 
twieement.  constant,  thongh  perhaps  irregular,  until  wo  stand 
now  in  the  full  glare  of  the  splendid  achievements  which  mark 
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the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.     For  Ifteen  centuries  the 
world  was  gradually  lapsing  into  barbarism,  owing  to  a  constant 
diminution  of  money.  For  four  centuries  it  has  leaped  with  giant 
bounds  in  the  arena  of  progress,  having  been  generously  supplied 
by  an  all- wise  Providence  with  a  plentiful  store  of  those  metals. 
And  now  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  yeara  we  maybe  standing 
at  another  greut  landmark  in  the  world's  history.   The  cupidity  of 
the  money  lords  would,  if  possible,  render  void  the  beneficence  of 
Almighty  God.     The  precious  metals,   gold  and   silver,    which 
Providence  has  most  graciously  stored  in  our  mountain  sides  and 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind^  and  all  of 
which  the   ever-increasing  population    and  ever-developing  re- 
sources of  the  world  urgently  need  and  imperatively  demand,  are 
deemed  by  them  as  being  too  large  in  volume  for  their  selfish  in- 
terests, and  at  their  behest  the  nations  of  the  world  have  demone- 
tized one  of  tliese  metals  and   are  endeavoring  to  do  the   business 
of  the  world  with  one   metal  alone.     The  stupendous    folly  and 
colossal  crime  of  this  policy  can  he  seen  at  a  glance,    when  we  re* 
member  that  the  world's  supply  of  gold  is  estimated   at    13,700,- 
000,000  and  that  the  grand  total   of    the    national    indebtedness 
aggregates  over  $35,000,000,000.  These  debts,  as  well  as  the  debts 
of  corporations  and  private  individuals,  are  now  all  made  payable 
in  gold.     No  mouDtebank  ever  imposed  upon  a  credulous   audi- 
tory a  more  transparent  fraud  than  the  attempt  to  do  the  world's 
business  on  a  gold  basis.     The  two  drunken  lonts  who  of  a  cold 
winter  night  discarded  one  blanket   because    it    was  white    and 
struggled  and  shivered  under  one  yellow  blanket,    too  short  and 
too  narrow  to  cover  them  both,  were  not  one    whit    more  foolish 
than  is  our  government  in  discarding  the  broad  bi-metallic  basis  of 
our  fathers  and  adopting  the  single  gold  basis  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  our  increasing  population  and  our  yet   unde- 
veloped resources. 

And  now  mark  the  result  of  this  criminal  policy  of  denying 
the  use  of  silver  as  full  legal*tender  money.  It  is  seen  and  felt 
on  every  hand.  It  is  plainly  written  in  a  steady  decline  in  busi- 
ness, in  the  fall  of  prices  and  in  the  constant  accessions  to  the 
already  vast  army  of  the  unemployed.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
fall  in  the  yalue  of  the  listed  and  unlisted  stocks  handled  on  Wall 
Street  since  the  first  day  of  the  present  year  aggregates  about 
$500,000,000*    But  even  this  decline  is  trivial  and  comparatively 
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faamiless  compared  with  the  D^.ber  conaeqeeDci^  of  th  demoneti- 
ttlton  of  silrer.  It  may  perliaps  be  that  the  fall  in  ^^nie  stocks 
IB  only  a  h^lthful  wringing  out  of  water,  and,  although  individ- 
uals maj  suffer,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  ultimate  benefit,  while 
other  stocks  undoubtedly  have  daclined  through  a  loss  of  earning 
power  in  the  corporationa  issiitfig  them,  resultant  upon  the  gen- 
eral stagnation  of  businessp  It  is,  however,  among  the  producing 
and  Uboring  classes  that  this  denial  of  the  nse  of  one  of  the 
precious  metals  as  fuH  legal-tender  nioney  m  most  severely  fett. 
Gold  ^one,  instead  of  both  ^old  and  silver,  has  become  the 
measure  of  the  value  of  proj  ty  and  the  basis  of  business.  And,  as 
this  Is  greatly  insufficient  t<  :eep  our  ever-exp*andiQg  industries 
in  activity,  they  are  bein[{  dwarfed  to  a  conformity  with  the 
dwarfed  basis*  The  prices  of  the  farmer's  produce,  of  the  arti- 
Mil's  and  mechanic's  productions,  and  of  the  day-Iaborer^s  toil, 
mm  oonstantly  falling,  while  the  stoppage  of  industries  and  the 
enforced  idleness  of  the  laborer  are  the  goals  to  which  we  are 
rapidly  drifting. 

If  our  government  should  directly  provide  by  positive  enact- 
ments for  the  destruction  of  the  national  industries,  the  depre- 
eiation  of  the  property  of  its  citizens  and  the  denial  of  re- 
tnttiierative  labor  to  its  honest  toilers,  it  would  well  deserve  the 
reprobation  of  all  honest  men  and  the  vengeance  of  a  just  God, 
Is  it  any  less  criminal,  for  compassing  the  same  ends  by  indirect 
means  ?  By  diminishing  the  volume  of  full  legal  tender  money 
to  gold  alone  the  identical  result  is  reached,  and  a  nation  so 
unmindfnl  of  the  welfare  of  its  people  cannot  expect  to  prosper. 
The  silver  dollar  should  be  made  a  full  legal  tender.  And  there 
shonld  be  no  quackery.  It  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  allow 
Shylock  the  unjust  and  unprecedented  privilege  of  dishonoring 
the  silver  dollar,  and  then  attempt  to  keep  it  at  par  with  gold  by 
the  creation  of  a  special  fund  or  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  Nor  is 
there  need  of  more  metal  in  the  dollar.  Oive  it  full  legal  tender 
qualities  and  a  dollar  of  412^  grains  would  be  at  par,  just  the 
same  as  would  a  dollar  of  450  grains.  Let  Congress  but  return 
to  the  policy  of  the  fathers,  give  to  the  silver  dollar  complete 
legal-tender  qualities,  refuse  to  the  money-loaner  the  disgraceful 
privilege  of  dishonoring  any  of  the  coined  money  of  the  realm,  and 
thenceforward  412|  grains  of  silver  would  be  worth  a  dollar  in 
every  national  mart,  and  the  protectiye  tariff  now  existing  in 
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favor  of  the  gold-producer  would  be  forever  completelj  removed. 
After  the  four  hundred  years,  what?  We  have  observed,  du- 
ring fifteen  centuries  in  the  world^a  history,  a  steady  decline  in 
intelligence,  in  the  arts  and  in  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the 
people,  commensurate  with,  and  consequent  upon,  the  decline  in 
the  volume  of  money.  We  have  also  noticed  the  quickened  ac- 
tivities and  steady  advance,  throughout  all  nations  during  the 
past  four  hundred  years,  as  the  result  of  a  needed  supply  of  money. 
And  now,  in  the  very  face  of  these  facts,  shall  we  deny  our- 
selves the  use  of  one  of  the  precious  metals,  dwarf  our  indus- 
tries to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  gold  basis,  and  thus  deliber- 
ately turn  back  th^  advancing  hand  on  the  dial  of  civilization  ? 
If  so.  then  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  years  of  prosperity  and 
of  advancement  in  enlightenment  and  wealth,  we  will  commence 
a  retrogression  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  gloom  such  as  the 
world  entered  upon  eighteen  centuries  ago.  With  the  civilization 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion carried  by  warrior  and  apostle  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  a  general  awakening 
and  advance  among  all  peoples  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  it  was  not  so.  The  decrease  of  the  volume  of 
money  caused  a  stagnation  of  industries,  a  decline  in  commerce, 
an  isolation  of  communities,  and  a  poverty  of  the  masses  against 
which  these  wholesome  influences  were  comparatively  powerless. 
A  moneyed  oligarchy,  after  four  hundi-ed  years,  has 
again  gained  control  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold,  and  again 
dominates  for  its  own  enrichment  the  inancial  policy  of  the  na- 
tions. Is  there  no  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  galling  fetters 
of  its  imposed  thraldom  ?  If  not,  what  of  the  future  ?  Go 
among  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  read 
the  lesson  legible  on  every  hand.  The  widely-diffused  prosperity 
of  former  years  is  no  more.  The  light  of  hope  that  heretofore 
brightened  the  face  of  the  farmer  as  ho  enriched  his  acres  and 
enlarged  his  granaries,  and  the  face  of  the  laborer  as  he  added 
little  by  little  to  his  accumulation  of  earnings^  has  given  place  to 
a  look  of  anxiety  or  despair,  as,  in  the  hard  and  constant  struggle 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families,  they  are  scarcely 
able  to  provide  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  and  keep  the  wolf  of 
want  from  the  door. 

Sylvbstbr  Pennotbh. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  "VICTORIA"  DISASTER. 

BY   THB  Hour.  WILLIAM    MoAOOO^  ASSISTANT  SECEfiTARY    OF    TOE 

KAVY. 


Thk  appalling  accident  which  reaiiUed  in  the  loss  of  H.  M.  S, 
"  Victoria  "  and  of  ao  many  brave  men  and  gallant  officers,  has 
called  forth  many  opinions,  not  only  on  the  immediate  causes 
which  led  to  the  catastrophe^  but  aa  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
it  with  r«$gard  to  the  construction  of  modern  war  vessels.  The  first 
qucdtioD,  I  take  it,  that  will  be  asked  by  the  citizens  of  a  country 
which  ranks  as  a  considerable  naval  power,  and  which  is  engaged 
in  building  warships^  is:  **  Does  the  accident  show  modern  naval 
construction  to  be  at  fault,  and  will  it  lead  to  either  a  radical  change 
In  the  make-up  of  the  modern  battle-ship,  or  result  in  its  total 
•handonment  for  other  types  of  ships  or  other  modes  of  offensive 
or  defensive  warfare  on  the  water  ?  "  To  all  of  this,  speaking  for 
Dijtolfi  I  am  inclined  to  reply  in  the  negative. 

Wbilo  the  best  naval  authorities  agree  that  until  we  have  be- 
fore ns  the  experience  of  an  actual  war  with  great  naval  powers  as 
participants,  the  true  value  of  the  four  factors  of  modern  war- 
fare— the  gun,  ram,  armor  and  torpedo — must  bo  more  orlesscon- 
jeciaml,  yet  there  are  certain  known  and  demonstrated  facts  from 
which*  by  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  most  scientific  and  ablest 
naval  officers  the  world  over,  conclusions  have  been  reached,  upon 
the  wiidom  of  which  nations  have  staked  and  will  continue  to 
«take  many  lives  and  nuicli  money.  Upon  that  which  cannot  be 
'•olvetl  without  actual  war  hfitween  equal  combatants,  the  sinking 
of  the  *'  Victoria"  casts  little  or  no  light.  Wo  know  the  tremoii- 
doua  power  of  a  modern  ^un  which  makes  those  of  the  past  wars 
aeecn  ridiculous,  and  before  which  our  old*time  stone  walled  forts 
would  b«  of  as  little  value  as  a  canvas  tent ;  we  know  that  a  110- 
too  gun  firing  a  full  charge  strikes  a  blow  equivalent  to  G0,000 
fool  tous,iH)ual  to  raising  the  ^'Victoria*'  vertically  six  feet  in  one 
peoood  ;  we  know  that  it  carries  a  projectile  with  the  greatest 
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force  many  miles  ;  we  know  that  special  armor  of  a  given  thick- 
ness forged  by  apecialJy  constructed  machinery  and  prepared  in  a 
certain  way,  possesses  extraordinary  powers  of  resistance ;  we  know 
that  armored  plates  showing  a  concave  surface  to  a  projectile  are 
]c88  likely  to  be  penetrated  than  those  that  are  flat ;  we  know  that 
a  torpedo  exploded  fairly  under  the  greatest  ship  will  prove  de- 
structive, and  it  did  not  need  this  accident  to  show  the  terrible 
power  of  the  blow  of  the  ram*  The  accident^  to  my  mind^  does 
not  either  add  to  or  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  ram,  nor 
does  it  lessen  in  any  way  the  value  of  the  modern  gun, with  its  long 
and  accurate  range,  great  velocity  and  flat  trajectory  of  its  pro- 
jectile, its  ability  to  train  in  any  direction  and  fire  heavy  burst- 
ing charges  of  high  explosives,  which  upon  impact  are  intended 
to  give  the  effect  of  an  aerial  torpedo.  It  is,  as  yet,  the  fii^t  and 
greatest  weapon  of  offence  or  defence  in  modern  warfare. 

The  primary  object  of  the  battle-ship  is  to  carry  the  heaviest 
of  Buch  weapons,  and  alao  to  resist  in  the  greatest  possible  degree 
the  impact  of  the  projectiles  of  the  enemy.  In  addition  she  com- 
bines the  ram  and  the  torpedo.  In  a  word,  the  modern  battle- 
ship is  intended  to  be  the  best  effort  of  science,  experience,  learn- 
ing, invention  and  discovery  to  produce  the  highest  development 
of  a  fighting  machine  on  the  water.  The  sinking  of  the  **  Vic- 
toria "  in  no  wise  condemns  this  monstrous  product  of  skill  and 
science  as  a  supreme  instrument  of  naval  warfare*  Different 
nations  acting  on  different  lines  of  naval  policy,  and  mindful  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  may  prefer  not  to 
depend  on  battle-ships,  or,  at  least,  not  wholly  to  depend  on  them, 
but  if  any  lesson  has  been  learned  from  the  late  accident,  which 
would  change  the  character  of  naval  vessels  to  be  built  for  such  a 
nation,  say,  for  instance,  as  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  known  to 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  beat  informed  on  those  subjects. 

A  ten-thousand-ton  ship  delivering  a  cutting  blow  with  her 
ram  while  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  simply  irresistible  by 
anything  afloat  or  being  built  to  float.  What  such  a  blow  means 
may  be  estimated  from  this  statement  of  a  naval  expert : 

"The  'Camperdown'  has  a  weight  of  10,600  tone  and  was  moving  at  a  rate 
of  ten  kuota  per  hour,  or  KJ.88  feet  per  second*  This  would  giT©  an  impact 
of  46,900  foot-tons  delivered  hy  the  sharp  ram  of  the  *  CamperdowD/  Thmt 
ifl  equivalent  to  the  blow  that  would  be  struck  by  a  railroad  train  conaiat- 
ingof  six  large  Pullman  cars  drawn  by  the  heaviest  of  looomotive»— eaj 
one  of  120  tOQji--ninning  at  a  sp«ed  of  flf  ty  miles  per  hour*** 
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It  IB  also  equivalent  to  a  force  which  would  in  one  second  of 
time  lift  the  **  Victoria  "  bodily  four  feet  and  more.     Of  course 
with  enormous  displacement  an  unsinkable  sbip  might  be  built. 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  the  field   in  which  professional  con- 

poversy  rages  as  to  the  value  of  vessels  depending  wholly  on  the 
Ibility  to  ram  an  opponent.  The  recent  disaster  only  ilhis* 
trates    the    known    destructiveness    of    the    ram.     The     ram 

Qd  toqiedo  are    the    deadly    enemies    of    the    warship,    but 

ae  problem  is,  with  what  certainty,  and  accuracy,  you 
can  bring  them  in  war  into  actual  and  deadly  contact  with  a 

nft  moving*  powerfully  armed,  alert  and  rigilant  enemy,  pro- 
dded with  every  modern  safeguard  and  possessed  not  oulyof  high 
speedy  but  of  defensive  and  offensive  power  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter, including,  among  his  own  weapons,  a  most  formidable  rum, 
every  naval  vessel  now  built  being  especially  fitted  for  the  pur- 
(KMe  of  a  ram* 

An  accidental  collision  may  occur  at  any  time,  but  in  action 
would  a  skilful  commander,  unless  hia  motive  or  steering  |>ower  were 
diiftbled,  or  unless  his  vessel  had  become  enveloped  in  smoke  or  ham- 
p0f9d  by  some  other  improbable  and  unlooked-for  cause,  give  the 
enomy  achanceto  use  the  ram?  The  skill  in  manceuvering  of  the 
oppoaing  commanders,  the  speed  of  the  respective  vessels,  the 
facility  with  which  they  answer  their  steering  gear  are  all  factors 
tn  this  problem.  As  against  the  greater  speed  of  a  vessel  largely 
or  wholly  dependent  for  deetructiveness  on  the  part  of  its  ram,  it 
should,  moreover,  I  think,  bo  remembered  that  the  all-around, 
prot«ct4Kl  and  heavily-armed  enemy  would  pour  upon  his  pursuer  a 
rapid  and  con tiunons  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  main  and  secondary 
biltertos*  to  which,  if  the  ram  ia  the  principal  or  only  weapon, 
little  or  no  reply  could  be  made.  We  can  reasonably  inf*»r  that 
this  fire  would  be  effi^ctive  when  we  consider  that  with  high- 
powei^  gun^of  6,  8,  10  and  12  inch  calibre,  the  angular  elevation 
neceiaary  to  obtain  ranges  up  to  a  nautical  mile  never  exceed 
one  »nd  a  half  degri^es.  From  these  guns  the  projectiles  are 
•faoi  forth  with  a  velocity  so  groat  that  their  trajectory  approxi- 
Ofttes  Terj  closely  to  the  horizontal,  and  the  danger  space  for 
aiiyT6i««l  of  considerable  bizb  would  cover  an  area  of  about 
dOOjsrdf  in  length. 

What  changes  io  naval  architecture  the  accident  may  suggest, 
9M  tc  bulkfaeftda  and  the  means  of  quickly  closing  the  doors  lead- 
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ing  to  them,  ia  a  matter  for  profesaional  consideration.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  groat  naval  powers  will 
continue  to  build  battle-shipsj  their  faith  in  them  in  no  wise 
diminiahed  by  the  late  disaster.  Until  some  effective  and  reliable 
means  of  reaching  them,  either  from  above  or  below  the  water, 
and  applying  to  a  vulnerable  part  heavy  charges  of  high  ex- 
plosives has  been  discovered,  vessels  of  the  battle-ship  and  monitor 
types  will  be  lookud  upon  as  the  right  arm  of  iiatiooal  defence, 
and  as  the  most  formidable  of  offensive  opponents.  Here  in  the 
United  States  the  people  rightfully  look  to  the  navy  as  the  main- 
stay  of  coast  defence.  Fortifications  are,  of  course,  a  necessary 
and  proper  adjunct,  but  with  oar  long  and  exposed  sea  coast  to 
defend,  the  heavy  arniored  turret,  that  carries  the  greatest  guns 
and  moves  swiftly  and  at  will  from  place  to  place,  is  necessarily  of 
more  importance  than  a  stationary  battery  on  shore.  The  well- 
protected  warship,  moving  at  full  speed,  has  decided  advantages 
over  the  stationary  fort  Our  own  great  Farragnt,  even  with 
wooden  ships,  made  short  work  of  fiuccessfally  passing  land 
batteries. 

There  are  two  lessons,  however,  which  it  seems  to  rae  we  caa 
learn  witli  great  profit  in  this  country  from  the  late  disaster. 
The  first  is  the  necessity  for  squadron  drills,  and  the  practical 
manoeuvring  of  fleets.  There  is  no  amount  of  theoretical  learn- 
ng  which  will  give  the  same  results  as  this  experience.  Many  of 
our  ablest  naval  officers  in  the  United  States  are  very  deeply  im- 
pressed witli  the  lack  of  practice  of  our  own  men  in  these  prac- 
tical evoUitions.  It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  of  great  value  to 
the  country  and  the  service  could  we  have  a  series  of  prac- 
tical manuauvres  such  as  those  in  which  the  late  Admiral  Try  on 
distinguished  himself  in  the  British  fleet  movemente  in  1888* 
That  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  more  or  less  constant 
practice  by  a  squadron  of  evolution,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  De- 
partment, Our  navy  is  small,  and  is  Decessarily,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  interests,  scattered  all  over  the  world.  The 
demand  for  ships  in  distant  waters  is  so  great,  and  the  number  as 
yet  so  few,  that  we  are  not  able  to  keep  a  large  squadron  in  home 
waters,  or  mass  them  in  foreign  stations*  Undoubtedly,  how- 
eyer,  this  will  he  changed  in  the  near  future  as  new  ships  are  put 
in  commission.  At  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  ofiicera 
and  men  in  the  future  will  have  more  frequent    opportunity 
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for  fleet  drill,  m  it  is  the  only  practical  way  to  acquire  great  skill 
and  ability  to  handle  ships  in  time  of  action*  and  is,  moreover, 
the  surest  method  of  acquiring  precision  in  that  most  important 
of  things  in  the  Navy,  the  art  of  signaliing. 

This  leads  to  the  second  and  greatest  consideration,  the  im- 
portance of  the  personnel.  With  all  his  learning,  persistence» 
skill  and  experience,  with  all  the  secrets  he  has  wrenched  from 
nature  and  leanieil  from  art,  man  has  m  yet  made  no  machine 
aaperior  to  himself.  He  may  cabin,  confine,  and  chain  tlie  great 
forces  to  do  his  bidding,  but  the  supreme  intelligence  which 
directs  and  controls  is  after  all  the  master  of  thc3  situation.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  what  depends  upon  the  ability  and  courage  of 
the  man  who,  in  battle,  stands  in  a  small  armored  tower,  into 
which  the  light  penetrates  from  a  mere  slit  between  the  rim  and 
th^  roof,  through  which  he  must  see  every  movement  of  his 
enemy,  and  who  directs  every  movement  of  his  ship  !  On  his  in- 
telligence, learning,  experience,  skill,  courage,  and  nerve  rests 
the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  the  life  of  the  crew,  and  the  final  out- 
come of  the  conflict.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the  great  powers  which 
beget  life  and  action  in  the  ship,  and  at  his  touch  she  pours  forth 
her  fearfully  destructive  energies ;  a  pingle  false  move^  a  signal 
misunderstood,  a  clouding  of  his  vision,  the  tremor  of  his  hand, 
the  failure  of  his  heart,  a  nervous  collapse,  an  error  of  judgment, 
the  lack  of  experience,  and,  above  all,  a  failure  to  possess  a  quick 
and  acute  intelligence,  and  the  cool  courage  to  act  with  great 
pfomptness,  and  the  contest  which  may  involve  a  nation's  rights, 
its  honor,  or  the  invasion  of  its  territory,  or  the  spoliation  and 
humiliation  of  its  people,  is  lost  beyond  retrieve.  The  best 
powers  of  invention,  the  persistent  study  of  science,  can  beget  no 
substitute  for  the  human  intelligence,  which,  in  battle,  is  to  con- 
trol and  direct  the  movements  of  these  monster  fighting- machines 
on  the  water.  In  the  day  of  trial  that  nation  will  be  most  for- 
tunate whose  officers  possess,  in  a  large  degree,  the  best  qualities 
of  mind  and  body,  and  a  well-balanced  combination  of  learning 
mad  experienoe^  to  which  should  be  added  the  greatest  possible 
devotion  to  the  flag,  begetting  the  highest  blending  of  moral  and 
physical  courage. 

The  days  when  hostile  cutlasses  gleamed  over  the  bulwarks  of 
old-time  frigates  and  officers  cheered  the  men  to  repel  boarders 
has  ffSfri  away,  but  the  alUimportant  necessity  for  able  and  gal- 
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lant  ofScers  and  brave  and  efScient  men  to  command  and  fight 
our  ships  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  ever.  We  have  now  in  the 
United  States  reached  a  stage  in  the  material  building  np  of 
our  navy  when  we  may  well  turn  our  attention  to  the  considera- 
tion of  perfecting  the  welfare  and  high  efficiency  of  the  per- 
sonnel. And  here  let  me  recall  the  words  of  Farragut  who  urged 
the  "  great  advantage  **  of  obtaining  "  command  young.*'  Most 
of  the  commanding  officers  of  our  civil  war  were  men  under  thirty. 
The  age  has  been  gradually  increased  until  now  officers  arriving 
at  command  rank  are  forty-seven,  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  years 
of  age.  When  the  captain  is  now  more  than  ever  the  soul  of  the 
ship  how  necessary  that  he  should  possess  those  qualities  which 
generally  can  only  come  by  long  fixed  habit  of  command.  One 
thing  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  if  the  day  of  trial  comes  to  us  as  a 
nation  the  American  people  can  rest  secure  in  the  confidence  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a  body  of  naval  officers  and  men 
more  devoted  to  their  profession,  better  educated  in  the  art  of  war, 
more  faithful  to  their  flag,  prouder  of  their  country,  and  pos- 
sessed of  more  courage  and  ability  than  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  United  States  Mavy,  and  saying  this  I  am  withholding  no  jnst 
tribute  to  the  exhibition  of  splendid  discipline  and  cool  bravery 
on  the  part  of  the  gallant  officers  and  seamen  who  went  down  with 
the  ill-fated  "  Victoria.'' 

William  McAdoo. 
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BY  SIB   WILFEID   JJlWSON,    M-    K 


It  has  been  eugge^d  to  me  that  a  short  accoant  of  what  has 
been  done,  what  is  beiug  doue^  and  what  it  is  hoped  may  be 
done,  by  those  who  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  striving  to 
oirertarn  the  liquor  traffic,  would  be  of  interest  to  the  numerous 
readers  of  The  North  American  Review*  I  shall  take  pleasure, 
fttf  president  of  the  **United-Kingdom  Alliance  to  Procure  the  Total 
and  Immediate  Legislative  Suppresaiou  of  the  Traffic  in  Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors  aa  Beverages,"  in  endeavoring  to  give  such  an  account. 
But  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that»  for  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
Stated  and  for  the  value  of  the  opinions  expressed,  I  take  the 
sole  individual  responsibility. 

I  need  not  waste  many  words  in  describing  the  ravages  which 
are  wrought  by  drink.  From  the  days  when  *'  Noah  planted  a 
vineyard  and  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken^'''  until  the 
present  tirae»  unvarying  experienco  has  proved  the  truth  of  the 
refrain  of  one  of  our  English  temperance  melodies,  "  Where 
there's  drink  there's  danger.'*  In  the  words  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  '*  each  generation  becomes  more  and  more  alcoholized, 
more  fatally  liable  to  crime,  poverty,  and  disease." 

This  was  the  truth  which  was  firmly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  those  social  reformers  who,  in  the  year  1853,  formed  that 
•'Alliance"  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  is  not  now, 
nor  has  it  ever  been,  either  a  partisan,  a  denominational,  or  a 
purely  total-abstinence  organization.  The  words  used  by  the 
Provisional  Committee,  who  took  the  first  steps  for  its  forma- 
tion, have  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive. They  said  :  *'  Our  trust  is  that  it  will  never  be  com- 
"priMsed  to  a  mere  teetotal  effort, — never  be  warped  by  any  secta- 
riau  bias,  nor  marred  by  any  political  partisanship.  Our  earnest 
dotire  ia  that  its  basis  may  be  firmly  laid  and  faithfully  maintained 
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on  groumia  as  broad  and  catholic  aa  l^rinciple  and  patriotiam  will 
aflmit  of,  and  we  pray  that  all  its  aims  vi^nA  operations  may  be 
conceived  and  conducted  in  a  devoted  spirit  of  tho  conecientioua 
discharge  of  duty  to  God  and  to  humanity/'  "  Signed  on  behalf 
of  the  Provisional  Committee,  this  first  day  of  June.  1853, 
William  Harvey,  Nathaniel  Card,  Samuel  Pope,  and  Thomas  H. 
Barker,  Chairman  and  Secretaries." 

These  good  and  clear-headed  men  saw  plainly  enough  that  the 
admirable  tomporance  and  teetotal  organizations — vast  as  waa 
tho  good  they  had  done  in  the  past — were  almost  fatally  blocked 
in  their  onward  career,  so  long  as  the  legalized  facilities  for  the 
8:ile  of  drink  wore  spread  broadcast  among  the  people.  They 
perceived  that,  as  the  law  sanctioned  these  mischievona  tempta- 
tion8»  it  was  only  by  an  alteration  in  the  law  that  the  evil  could 
be  removed  ;  and  they  perceived  also  that  the  only  way  to  obtain 
the  desired  alteration  in  the  law  was  by  enlightening  and  educat- 
ing public  opinion  np  to  the  pitch  at  which  it  should  imperatively 
demand  from  the  Legislature  the  required  reform.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  General  Council,  held  in  Manchester  in  October, 
1853,  when  the  society  was  publicly  inaugurated,  the  following 
declaration  waa  unanimously  adopted  as  a  basis  for  the  agitation 
and  as  indicating  the  character  and  scope  of  the  movement : 


"  1.  That  It  b  neither  rlnhfc  nor  politic  for  the  State  to  afford  le^ral  protec- 
tion and  annction  to  any  traftic  or  system  that  tends  to  increase  crime,  to 
waat^  the  natioaat  resources,  to  corrupt  the  social  hablte^  and  to  destroy  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  people. 

*'  2.  That  the  trafllc  in  intoxicating  Uquors,  as  common  beveragea,  Is 
Inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  Individuals,  and  destructive  to  the  order 
and  welfare  of  aociety,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  bo  prohibited. 

**  3»  That  the  history  and  results  of  all  past  lefti^^latlon  in  reheard  to  the 
liquor  traffic  abundantly  prove  that  it  is  Impossible  satisfactorily  to  ilmjt  or 
regulate  a  system  so  essentially  mischievlous  in  its  tendencies. 

•*  L  That  no  oonniderations  of  private  gain  or  public  revenue  can  justify 
the  upholding  of  a  system  so  utterly  wrong  in  principle,  suicidal  in  poUeji 
and  disastrous  in  results,  as  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  Uqnors. 

'*5.  That  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  Is  perfectly  cora- 
patihle  with  rational  liberty  and  with  all  the  claims  of  justice  and  legiti- 
mate commerce. 

**  6.  That  the  legislative  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  would  be  highly 
conducive  to  the  development  of  a  progressive  cIvUlBation. 

"  7.  That,  rising  above  class,  sectarlaUf  or  party  considerations,  all  good 
citlsens  should  combine  t^  procure  an  enactment  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  as  affording  most  effloient  aid  In  retnoving  the 
appal iing  evil  of  Intemperance. "" 
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Sir  Walter  C*  Trevelyau,  Bart.,  was  the  first  president  of  the 
AJIianoe,  and  soon  after  its  formation  he  astouiabed  the  political 
world  by  doclariug  at  a  great  party  dinner :  ''I  am  also 
happy  to  aunouTiee  that  in  that  importiuit  town  (Manchester), 
where  originated  the  celebrated  and  mighty  league  whiali  ended 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  there  is  now  organizing 
Another  mighty  league,  which  will,  I  trust,  bo  as  victorious  as  its 
prtMleccBaor,  and  succeed  in  removing  from  our  dear  fatherland  a 
much  greater  curse/' 

The  Alliance,  of  course,  at  once  encountered  all  the  hatred, 
oppoiitioii,  and  ridicule  which  in  thia  world  are  liberally  be- 
atowed  on  movements  designed  to  dp  any  good.  But  multitudes 
of  the  most  earnest  and  successful  workers  in  the  Temperance 
tteformation  saw  that  it  filled  the  very  place  which  it  was  neces- 
•ary  should  be  filled  if  that  reformation  was  to  be  BucceesfuL 
Father  Mathew,  especially,  hailed  its  formation  with  rapture. 

Bat  the  legalized  drink-shops  remained,  and  in  some  districts 
were  increased  in  number  ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  the  last  state 
of  Ireland — as  regards  drinking — was  nearly  as  bad  as  its  first.  It 
waa  long  before  the  Alliance  obtained  any  support  from  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth.  The  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry,  as  a  rule, 
disliked  and  despised  it^  and  the  nobility,  clergy^  and  gentry 
form  a  mighty  power  in  this  Old  World  of  ours. 

The  *'  statesmen,"  like  statesmen  everywhere  else,  watching 
the  "jumping  cat,^*  thought  they  perceived  that  the  liquor-sell- 
ing  interest  was  stronger  than  the  opponents  of  that  interest, 
Md  acted  accordingly  ;  while  the  liquor  sellers  themselves,  their 
dependents,  their  dupes,  and  their  organs  in  the  press,  could  not 
And  words  sufficiently  strong  to  express  their  indignation  and 
their  fury  against  those  who  even  remotely  interfered  with  "the 
hope  of  their  gains."  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epheaiana/'  cried 
the  makers  of  silver  shrines ;  and  "  Great  is  Bacchus  of  the  Beer- 
ihope,"  shouted  the  makers  of  strong  drinks,  and  so  loudly  that 
for  a  time  they  drowned  the  still  small  voice  of  reason. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  has 
declared  hia  belief  that  "two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
preaent  House  of  Commons  are  inspired  by  a  terror  of  the 
organization  of  the  alcoholic  liquor  trade,  wholesale  and  retail" 
If  this  be  the  case  in  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by  a  demo- 
emtio  electorate,  it  may  be  imagined  what  the  state  of  things  was 
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more  than  twenty-five  years  ag^o,  when  first  a  prohibitory  measare 
was  formally  proposed  in  Parliament.  It  was  simply  a  measure 
providing  that  licensing  authorities  should  not  he  allowed  to  license 
places  for  the  sale  of  drink  in  localities  where  the  population  should 
have  definitely,  aud  by  decisive  majorities^  expreaaed  a  wish  to  be 
free  from  such  licensed  houses.  It  was  called  the  **  Permissive 
Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill,"  as  it  simply  gave  permission  to  the  public 
to  protect  itself  from  the  drink-sellers.  The  traders  saw  in  the 
measure  "the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge/'  and  resisted  it  accordiugly. 
The  philosophers  invented  the  phrase,  "  Yon  can't  make  people 
sober  by  act  of  Parliament  **  (which,  of  course,  really  condemned 
all  legislation  specially  devoted  to  alcoholic  drinks);  and  the  states- 
men were  disgusted  at  the  simplicity  of  the  measure. 

Whenever  the  bill  came  before  the  House,  these  statesmen  used 
to  take  up  much  time  in  discussing  and  censu ri ug  its  details  and 
machinery.  At  last  it  was  decided  by  some  friend  of  prohibition 
that  it  would  be  well  to  move  a  resolution  simply  afiirming  the 
principle  of  the  above  measure,  leaving  the  details  to  be  filled  in 
after  the  principle  had  been  affirmed.  This  plan  had  a  certain 
amount  of  succoss,  and  on  three  occasions,  by  increasing  majori- 
ties, a  resolution  affirming  the  right  of  localities  to  the  power  of 
protecting  themselves  from  the  liquor  traffic  was  affirmed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  last  resolution  of  the  three  was  carried 
on  April  27,  1883,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Th&t  the  interests  of  the  tuition  urgently  require  aome  efficient  mea- 
sure of  legislation,  by  which,  iii  accordance  with  the  resolution  already 
paased  and  re-af&rmed  by  this  House,  a  leRal  power  of  restraining  the  iasue 
and  renewaJ  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  persons  most  in  tereated  and  affected,  namely,  tiie  inhabl 
tants  themeelyea*** 

This  resolution  was  passed  by  264  against  177|  including  tellers 
and  pairs  ;  and  since  its  adoption  we  have  had  five  different  gov- 
ernments^ including  the  one  then  in  office,  most  of  whose  members 
supported  the  resole tion,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  The  Prohibition  party  out  of  doors  have  been  urgent 
that  action  should  be  taken^  but  something  or  other  has  always 
been  found,  or  been  invented,  to  block  the  way.  Surely  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  describe  this  delay  as  both  discreditable  and 
deplorable. 
^^  Tho  reader  will  now,  I  hope,   understand  how  maitere  stand 
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irith  us.  The  principle  of  optional  loctil  pelf-protection  frotn  the 
liquor  traffic  is  admitted  by  Parliament,  but  Parliament  has  not 
yet  been  induced  to  give  that  principle  legislative  effect.  And 
00  the  drink  traffic  with  all  its  accompanying  horrors  goeg  on 
from  year  to  year,  dlliug  our  gaola,  workhouses  and  asylums,  en- 
tailing  greater  burdens  on  the  sober  and  industrious  portion  of  the 
eaoimunity,  and  unchecked,  ejtcept  by  the  variable,  uncertain,  and 
oipricioos  exercise  of  the  authority  which  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  magistrates,  a  body  who,  as  a  whole,  are  much  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  makers  and  sellers  of  drink  than  with  the 
rietims  of  the  dreadful  business. 

When  one  thinks  of  these  victims,  he  is  eomotimes  inclined 
to  say,  **  No  man  careth  for  their  souls,"  or  bodied  ei  titer.  All  that 
the  unfortunates  are  conaidered  fit  for  by  the  powers  that  be  is  to 
twdl  the  national  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  alcohol — which 
U,  according  to  one  of  our  greatest  modern  English  doctors,  a 
'-most  deleterious  poison,"  It  is  almost  astounding  that  this 
revenue,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  temperance  teaching  and 
'  U]g,  after  the  attainment  also  of  all  kinds  of  educational, 
y,  and  religious  reforms — which  we  have  so  often  been  told 
would  stop  excessive  drinking, — it  is,  I  say,  atmost  astounding  to 
find  this  revenue  still  of  the  enormous  magnitude  in  which  it  has 
been  revealed  by  late  financial  etatements.  Not  long  ago  a 
OhAncellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to  be  himself  appalled  at 
the  figures  which  he  had  to  produce  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Ha  said  that  the  receipts  from  the  consumption  of  alcohol  had 
moreafled,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  by  £1,800,000. 
After  expatiating  for  some  time  on  this  amazing  and,  as  he  seemed 
really  to  feel,  most  regrettable  fact,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
"something  must  be  done.  Thus,  one  of  our  ablest  public  men, 
when  once  he  began  to  look  this  business  in  the  face,  saw  that 
legislation  could  do  nothing  to  promote  temperance  except  by 
ditninishing  the  legalized  temptations  to  drinking. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  this  matter  of  licensing  is  in 
our  country — with  but  trifling  exceptions — in  the  hands  of  the 
magistracy,  a  body  not  appointed  by  any  popular  election,  but 
ial4H:ted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  mainly  on  account  of  birtht 
wealth*  or  social  position.  It  is  because  they  have  neglected  to 
protect  the  public  by  withholding  drink-licenses  that  these  frightful 
evild.  wluvh  horrified  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  referred  to. 
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have  grown  up  amongst  us.  It  seemed,  then,  that  the  only  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  would  be  to  intrust  this  "  veto  "  power  to 
stronger,  or,  in  other  words,  more  popular  bodies.  Accordingly, 
the  Cbancelior  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  give  to  our  County 
Councils,  which,  roughly  speaking,  are  our  local  parliaments,  the 
power  of  ridding  their  neighborhoods  of  such  drink-shops  as  they 
thought  tit  to  remove.  It  is  probable  that  many  County  Councils 
would  have  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  this  power  in  order  to 
benefit  and  purify  these  neighborhoods.  But  here  comes  in  per* 
haps  the  most  extraordinary  proposition  which  has  been  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  modern  times*  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed  that  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ponnde 
should  be  taken  annually  from  the  taxes  of  the  country  and 
handed  over  to  these  County  Councils  in  order  that  they  might 
pay  *'  compensation'* — as  he  called  it  in  his  speech — to  those  per- 
sons who  were  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  liquor  shops  to  be 
disestablished. 

It  was  admitted  that  these  places  were  public  evils — other- 
wise there  would  have  been  no  proposition  to  get  rid  of  thera  ;  it 
was  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  that  they  held  their  licenses  only 
for  the  space  of  one  year,  liable  to  have  those  licenses  withheld 
when  that  time  had  elapsed,  at  the  option  of  the  magistrates, 
whose  duty  is  supposed  to  be  to  act  for  the  public  protection.  It 
was  known  that  those  interested  in  these  places  had  made  money 
by  them,  for  no  one  would  persistently  carry  on  a  losing  busi- 
ness J  and  yet,  after  all  this,  the  Chancellor  coolly  proposed 
that  these  men — many  of  whom  had  amassed  fabulous  wealth 
through  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  drink — should  like- 
wise be  enriched  by  public  money  when  they  were  compelled  to 
give  up  selling  drink.  Whatever  position  they  were  in,  the  pub- 
lic was  to  pay  them*  The  great  liquor  trade  was  one  of  the  main 
supports  of  a  previous  government,  and  the  determination  of  the 
latter  to  give  the  brewers,  who  are  the  principal  owners  of  public- 
house  property,  a  new  parliamentary  title  and  increased  value  to 
that  property  looked  very  much  like  the  outcome  of  that  grati* 
tude  which,  no  doubt,  the  government  felt  to  the  brewers,  and 
which  has  also  been  defined  as  a  '"  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come/* 

The  brewers  were  delighted.  They  at  once  saw  that  so  soon 
as  public  money  had  been  given  for  the  non-renewal  of  a  single 
license — which  ought  to  have  been  withheld  by  the  licensing  au* 
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thority — from  that  moment  the  value  of  licena^d  property  would 
be  iDdefinitely  aagmt^nted.  But  the  friendfi  of  natioDal  eobriety 
mw  it  also.  They  saw  it,  and  they  were  determined  that  what 
Mr.  Caine  aptly  called  this  great  *'  financial  barrier**  should  not 
be  erected  in  defence  of  what  one  of  our  public  men  not  long 
since  called  this  '*  desolating  trade,'* 

So  the  fight  began  in  real  earnest.  The  government  tried 
hard  to  popularize  their  measure  by  saying — what  was  perfectly 
true — that,  if  carried,  it  would  lead  to  a  certain  diminution  in 
the  number  of  public  houses.  But  very  few  temperance  men  were 
ijifluenced  by  this  argument,  since  they  saw  clearly  that  the 
**ftnancial  barrier"  which  I  have  mentioned  would  in  the  end  be 
a  far  greater  help  to  the  liquor  trade  than  would  the  purchasing 
of  a  few  licenses  by  the  County  Councils  be  a  damage  to  it. 

One  of  the  largest  outdoor  demonstrations  which  ever  gath* 
ered  together  assembled  in  Hyde  Park  to  denounce  the  compen- 
aation  scheme.  The  brewers  replied  by  a  monster  petition  signed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  The 
ministers  of  the  Crown  kept  on  declaring  that  their  measure  was 
A  temperance  measure.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  W.  Ilarcourt,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Sir  George  Trevelyau,  and  other  leading  men  of  the 
Liberal  party,  with  vigor  and  eloquence  drove  home  the  reply 
that  the  **  endowment  of  public  houses"  with  public  money  could 
not  poftsibly  be  a  temperance  measure. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society — alone  amid  the 
gf^Mt  ^mperance  societiea — looked  with  some  amount  of  favor  on 
ttogowrnment  scheme;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  other 
temperance  organizations  were,  so  to  speak,  furiously  opposed  to 
it.  and  in  their  opposition  were  cordially  supported  by  almost  all 
the  religious  denominations  in  the  country,  who  had  never  on 
any  occasion  been  so  thoroughly  welded  together  as  they  now 
were  in  resisting  this  scheme  for  the  endowment  of  the  greatest 
foe  to  religion  and  morality  which  the  world  has  ever  seen* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  itself  the  scene  was  even  more  strik- 
ing. The  government— the  strongest  which  we  have  known  for 
many  a  day — being  re-enforced  by  a  strong  contingent  of  their 
former  opponents,  who  are  now  more  conservative  than  the  Con- 
servatives, continually  vowed  and  protested  that  they  meant  to 
oarrjr  their  bill  at  all  basarda— thereby  echoing  the  shouts  of  de- 
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fiance  which  it  was  ordered  should  be  uttered  every  morning  by 
the  Conservative  prese.  All  the  ^eat  mesetires  of  the  Beesion 
were  postponed  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  brewers  by  the 
pagfiing  of  this  bilL  All  amendments  were  rejected.  The  rank 
and  lile  of  the  party  were  daily  summoned  to  the  House  to  assist 
in  forcing  it  through.  But  here  the  difficulty  began.  **You  can 
call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but  will  they  come  ?*'  You  can 
send  out  **  whips'*  for  members  to  come  down  to  the  House  to  vote 
for  government  measures,  but  will  they  come  down  when  they 
suspect  public  opinion  is  against  them  ?  No,  they  won*t,  and  so 
the  government  found  out*  Gradually,  the  majorities  of  that 
strong  administration  melted  away,  growing  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,  until  on  the  first  clause  of  the  bill  they  only 
secured  a  majority  of  four-  This  virtually  sounded  the  knell  of 
the  measure,  and,  though  the  government  struggled  doggedly  on 
till  the  last,  the  compensation  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned  uUi- 
mately,  after  it  had  been  for  about  two  months  before  the  coun- 
try, causing  during  these  two  months  more  excitement  and  indig- 
nation than  it  had  seemed  possible  that  any  legislative  proposition 
could  have  produced  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

The  great  drink  question,  then,  stands  thus  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  :  There  is  a  virtual  unanimity  among  the  statesmen  of 
all  parties  that  the  places  licensed  for  the  sale  of  drink  are  too 
numerous.  The  Conservative  statesmen,  who  make  this  avowal, 
also  declare  that,  as  they  have  failed  in  providing  for  their  dimi- 
nution by  allotting  public  money  for  the  benefit  of  those  houses 
which  may  be  dis-established,  notbing  more  is  likely  to  be  done  by 
politicians  to  promote  temperance  **for  the  next  twenty  years/* 
The  Liberal  statf^smen  who  formerly  succeeded  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Conservative  scheme  above  mentioned,  it  must  be 
assumed,  have  some  plan  ready  for  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  drinking  houses,  inasmuch  as  they  have  joined  with  the  Tory 
statesmen  in  denouncing  the  superabundance  of  such  places. 
The  Prohibition  party,  meanwhile,  sticks  to  its  simple,  straight- 
forward demand,  that  it  should  bo  placed  in  the  '* option **nf 
dwellers  in  specified  localities  to  protect  themselves.  The  Pro- 
hibitionists only  ask  for  what  are  called,  in  reference  to  Africa, 
'*  uncontaminated  zones,'*  that  is,  districts  without  liquor  shops, 
where  local  public  opinion  clearly  demands  that  such  sliall  be  the 
ease. 
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Hot  long  «go  Parliament,  for  the  first  time  in  our  politaca! 
history,  gave  n  majority  in  favor  of  Sunday  closiBg — for  Eng- 
laod.  It  also,  by  an  OTerwlielming  majority  carried  the 
second  reading  of  a  bill  designed  to  cortail  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
Ireland  on  Sandajs  generally,  instead  of  with  exceptions,  which 
m  now  the  law^  and*also  to  ourtail  its  sale  considerably  on  Satnr- 
days.  But  neither  of  these  measures  has  been  carried  through 
and  inscribed  on  the  statute  book,  becatiee  the  govern ment  nf 
Ihe  day  declined  to  give  the  time  or  any  of  the  assistance  necee* 
«ary  for  carrying  the  reqnired  gtagea  through  the  House. 

JJot  the  conflict  and  the  result  which  I  have  descrihed^ — the 
overt hroir  of  the  compensation  scheme — is  full  of  hope  for  the 
fiitnm.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  people — the  masses — ^the  multi- 
tude— which  really  overthrew  that  great  iniquity.  When  once 
they  are  as  nnited  and  determined  in  their  attack  on  the  common 
anemy^ — Drink — as  they  have  now  been  in  resisting  his  assault 
tipou  them,  his  final  overthrow  is  certaiti. 

To  spread  the  light,  to  promote  union,  and  to  perfect  its  own 
organization,  is  now  the  object  and  the  duty  of  the  Prohibition 
party.  In  that  duty,  it  is  my  hope  and  my  belief  that  they  will 
not  he  found  wanting,  but  that  they  will  go  on  until  they  obtain 
their  long-sough t-f or  trinmpli  over  the  Liquor  Power,  That 
triumph,  when  attained,  will  be  indeed  a  great  and  glorious 
onfij  for  the  Liquor  Traffic  is  by  far  the  deadliest  remaining 
obstacle  to  the  complete  success  of  that  Temperance  Befor- 
mation  which  Mr.  Cobden  has  truly  declared  to  lie  at  the  found- 
ation of  every  social  and  political  reform. 

Wilfrid  Lawson. 


DISEASE  AND  DEATH  ON  THE  STAGE. 

BY   CTRUS  ED80H,  M.    D.,    HEALTH  COHMISSIONEB   OF   THE   CITY 
OP   KEW  YOaK. 


The  climax  of  many  plays  is  the  death,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, of  the  heroine,  or,  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  of  the 
hero.  In  other  dramas  sickness  or  injury  of  one  kind  or  another 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  action  or  even  in  the  plot  of  the 
piece.  These  ills  of  humanity  are  by  no  means  confined  to  mel- 
odramas, although  a  melodrama  without  a  death  or  deaths  would 
be  somewhat  strange.  In  tragedy,  death  is  the  culmination  of 
the  deception  practitjed  on  Othello,  of  the  madness  of  Lear,  or  of 
the  mistaken  patriotism  of  Brutns.  In  Webster's  most  gloomy 
of  plays,  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  death  comes  to  the  heroine  as  a 
release  from  the  horrors  with  which  her  enemies  have  surrounded 
her.  Death,  too,  is  the  long-looked -for  friend  of  Lady  Dedlock, 
and  it  throws  its  mantle  of  charity  over  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
Camille.  To  the  actor  and  actress,  then,  there  comes  a  necessity 
for  the  study  of  death  and  its  forerunner,  disease. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  mistake  of  the  lay  mind  is  the  as- 
gociation  of  the  dramatic  with  the  conception  of  death.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  from  the  pulpit  pictures  in  words  of 
excitement,  of  alarm,  of  terror,  of  the  death-beds  of  those  who 
have  not  lived  religious  lives,  yet,  as  a  rule,  if  these  pictures  are 
supposed  to  be  those  of  the  unfortunates  at  the  moment  of  deaths 
they  are  utterly  false.  In  point  of  fact,  ninety-nine  of  every 
hundred  human  beings  are  unconscious  for  several  hours  before 
death  comes  to  them;  all  the  majesty  of  intellect,  the  tender 
beauty  of  thought  or  sympathy  or  charity,  the  very  love  for 
those  for  whom  love  has  filled  all  waking  thoughts,  disappear. 
As  a  little  baby  just  born  into  the  world  is  but  a  little  animal,  so 
the  BBigej  the  philosopher,  the  h^ro  or  the  statesman^  he  whoeQ 


in 

thoughts  or  det^s  have  writ  themselfcs  large  in  the  hMoiyot  the 
W0rid»  become  but  d jing  aaimuls  at  tlie  last.  A  inerciftil 
acioosQess  setA  in  as  the  mjsterioos  force  we  call  life  dowly  tekflt 
leare  of  its  IsEt  citadel^  the  hearty  and  what  ig  haa  beoMnewhit 
TliitisdMiili. 

It  is  lypntnt  tb«t  iudi  •  dailli  as  fliit  would  notflerfo  the 
pnipoiM  of  the  plttfviii^t*  On  the  •tagot^' whore  eetiiHi  is  the 
prinayteBmdistheoliBaxotthtfpItty,  deeth  must  be  made 
dnmatie.  Whfle  thia  ia  poanUi^  the  ?arioiia  oanaaa  which  pro- 
diwewhatlmijedadivBatiolonAof  death  Taiy  greatly  with 
the  oanae  of  the  death  itaaU^  and,  judging  from  what  I  ha?e  per- 
aenaDyaeenorfromthatwhiehlhnTexeadf  there  are  many  aekm 
and  BOtraawa  who  do  not  understand  thisi  Or,  if  they  do,  they 
hsTefttladtoIeainwIiatan  thephysieal  sjmjrtoms,  the  mo?e- 
ments  of  the  body  or  parts  of  it,  that  inTariaiUy  follow  oertain 
eanaea  of  deeth.  To  ilhiatnile  my  meaning,  IwiU  tnke  aa  an  ex- 
ample death  when  eanaed  by  a  ballet  throngh  tiie  heart 

lamnotnnmindfiilof  thefaotthataetois  <nr  actresses  must, 
to  a  oertain  esrtent,  be  oonTontimial  in  their  woA.  That  ia,  they 
moat  praaent  to  their  andienoea  that  action  which  those  andiencea 
hare  been  aconstomed  to  aewwiisto  with  oertain  caoaee.  A  fan^^iftr 
illQBtrstion  which  presents  itself  is  the  first  series  of  photographs 
taken  of  a  horse  galloping,  by  Mnybridge  of  San  Francisco.  We 
had  all  been  accustomed  to  the  conventional  galloping  horse^  and 
when  the  camera  revealed  to  ns  the  real  movements  they  came  as 
a  kind  of  shock.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
horse  conld  assume  such  strange  positions.  I  remember  one^  par- 
ticularly^ in  which  the  animal  appeared  standing  on  one  fore  leg^ 
the  other  three  being  in  the  air.  Since  then  our  artists  have 
painted  and  drawn  horses^  while  in  rapid  motion,  in  their  real 
attitudes — as,  for  example,  in  the  pictures  of  Frederick  Beming- 
ton — and  our  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  these  positions. 
But  those  of  us  who  remember  the  pictures  taken  by  Muybridge 
will  remember  also  the  feeling  of  incredulity  with  which  we  looked 
at  them.  Precisely  the  rules  implied  here  hold  good  of  the 
stage.  An  actress  is  supposed  to  swallow  poison  in  the  form  of 
arsenic.  The  first  real  effect  of  this  would  be  to  cause  in  the  person 
taking  it  the  most  violent  colic  imaginable,  and  it  would  be  physi- 
cally correct  were  the  actress  to  roll  about  on  the  stage  pressing 
her  hands  on  her  stomach.     Yet  it  is  apparent  that  no  audi- 
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ence  would  tolerate  such  action  on  her  part,  and  no  one  in  that 
audience,  nnless  it  were  a  physician  or  toxicolagist,  would  accept 
the  action  m  hokliDg  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  For  all  that,  it 
wonld  not  only  he  right  but  anything  else  would  be  ridiculous  and 
absurd. 

To  return  to  the  death  caused  by  a  bullet  through  the  heart. 
The  causes  of  death  are  cutting  the  heart,  letting  the  blood  into 
the  lung  cavity,  which  is  also  cut  into,  and  stopping  the  circula- 
tion. When  the  blood  floods  the  lung  cavity  there  would  be  an 
instinctive  effort  to  throw  it  out,  and  the  sufferer  might  cough  it 
up.  This  is  the  only  thing  connected  with  the  cause  of  death 
which  could  by  any  possible  means  be  represented  on  the  stage. 
But  this  would  not  be  in  the  least  dramatic  ;  it  would  be,  il 
faithfully  earned  out,  very  disgusting.  There  would  be  a  bub- 
bling kind  of  cough j  an  appearance  of  great  distress  and  finally  a 
hemorrhage  from  the  mouth.  The  causes  of  death  in  this  case, 
therefore,  cannot  be  represented.  I  suppose  that  all  of  my 
readers  understand  it  is  impossible  to  suddenly  disturb  any  group 
of  nerves  without  producing  what  are  called  reflex  (when  bo  pro- 
duced reflex  may  be  translated  involuntary  or  automatic)  actiona 
in  more  or  less  of  the  other  nerves.  II  you  smash  your  finger  yon 
will  generally  jump  ;  the  disturbance  of  the  nerves  of  the  finger 
produces  involuntary  action  (we  call  this  reflex)  of  the  nervea 
of  the  legs,  through  the  spinal  cord  and,  as  the  nerves  govern 
and  move  the  muscles,  the  jump  follows, 

Kow,  the  movement  of -the  heart,  its  beating,  which  draws  in 
and  s<|ueezes  out  the  blood,  and  thus  causes  the  circulation  of 
that  fluid  through  the  arteries  aud  veins,  is  controlled  and  carried 
on  by  nerves  which  are  not  subject  to  our  will.  No  man  on  this 
earth  can,  by  any  exercise  of  his  will,  even  lessen  the  beating  of 
his  heart.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  nerves  of  the  hoart  carry 
on  this  work  automatically  that  any  disturbance  of  them  has  the 
greatest  possible  effect  on  all  other  nerves  of  the  body.  The 
automatic  or  reflex  action  following  this  disturbance  is  general, 
and  the  effects  of  the  shock  are  most  noted.  When,  then,  an 
actor  or  an  actress  simulates  death  from  a  bullet  through  the 
heart,  he  or  she  simulates  not  the  symptoms  of  the  death  itself^ 
but  those  of  the  reflex  action  caused  by  the  disturbance  of  the 
nerves.  And  of  these  there  are  enough  to  warrant  any  amount 
of  action. 
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The  majority  of  people  who  have  been  shot  through  the  heart 
hare  jamped  high  in  the  air,  wavetl  or  tossed  the  arms,  turned 
partly  around  and  fallen.  This  act  is  the  result  of  a  simultaneous 
inorement  of  every  muscle  in  the  body,  and,  of  course,  in  it  the 
muscles  of  greatest  strength,  those  of  the  thighs,  have  directed 
the  general  result.  In  the  case  of  Harry  Larky ns,  shot  through 
the  heart  by  Maybridge,  the  photographer,  in  California  in  1874, 
the  victim  ran  through  a  short  halt  way  and  open  door,  and 
dropped  under  a  ti-ee  in  the  back  yard.  These  short  bursts  of 
speed  are  not  uncommon.  Htirold  Strange,  a  soldier  in  Meade's 
army  at  Gettysburg,  was  shot  through  the  heart  at  the  Bloody 
Angle.  lie  leaped  the  stone  wall,  and  ran  towards  the  Confederate 
line,  falling  just  as  he  reached  it.  A  man  shot  through  the  heart 
by  Jnaqnin  Marietta,  the  bandit,  turned  two  somersaults  and  fell. 
Violent,  intense  action,  in  a  blind,  unreasoning  fashion,  results 
from  the  shock  when  a  person  is  shot  through  the  heart. 

It  is  common  enough  to  see  Othello  fall  down  as  be  reads  the 
line 

**  and  smote  him,  thus  T 

The  Moor  issnpposfMl  toliave  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  but, 
from  a  phyaician^s  standpoint,  the  fall  is  absurd.  The  same 
objection  is  pertinent  wlien  Brutus  kills  himself.  In  each  case 
the  death  is  meant  to  be  dignified ;  nor  am  I  perfectly  certain 
Ihat  audiences  would  tolerate  anything  else.  In  point  of  fact. 
however,  yon  can  understand,  from  what  I  have  already  written, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  control  the  reflex 
action  of  the  other  nerves  when  those  of  tlie  heart  are  so  suddenly 
disturbed,  and  with  this  would  come  the  involuntary  movement 
of  all  the  musiiles,  the  greater  again  dominating  the  action.  A 
man  stabbed  to  the  heart  would  act  in  very  much  the  same  way 
at  one  shot,  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  prevent  it.  We 
wil  have  had  Inccough,  and  we  all  know  the  vexatious  way  in 
which  this  annoying  involuntary  spasm  of  the  muscles  defies  the 
wUl  power  ;  yet  a  man  could  far  more  easily  control  this  than  he 
could  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  producing  involuntary 
movements  of  the  muscles  which  would  follow  with  the  shock 
produced  by  sudden  disturbance  of  the  nerves  of  the  heart- 
Prom  King  I/oar  to  that  maniac  wife  of  Kochester  in  Jane 
Ejfre,  whose  solitary  shriek  before  the  audience,  as  she  rushes 
the  stage  in  her  only  appearance  has  always  seemed  to  me 
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supremely  ridiculous,  the  range  of  madness  in  the  drama  Is  very 
wide<  III  that  most  horrible  of  all  plays,  Webster's  Duchess  of 
Malfi,  a  number  of  the  insane  appear,  when  the  drama  is  pro- 
duced as  it  was  written— something  never  done  nowadays.  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  madness  should  never  be  represen- 
ted behind  the  footlights,  but  I  confess  to  a  feehng  that  the  less 
we  see  of  it  the  better.  It  seems  to  me  the  affliction  of  the  de- 
mented is  so  awful  that  it  should  almost  be  held  sacred,  I  feel 
about  it  as  a  devout  Catholic  would  feel  were  it  proposed  to  have 
mass  in  the  playhouse,  or  as  many  good  people  felt  when 
the  scheme  was  on  foot  to  produce  the ''Passion  Play  "in  New 
York, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  madness,  insanity,  dementia  in  any  form^ 
is  not  in  itself  dramatic.  The  acts  of  the  insane,  of  course,  may 
be  ;  as,  for  example,  when  a  peraon  is  sapposed  to  have  homicidal 
mania  and  kills  another.  In  this  case  there  is  an  added  horror 
in  the  act  when  we  reflect  that  the  murderer  is  wholly  irrespon- 
sible. The  same  horror  inheres  in  it  as  that  which  Poe  made  such 
use  of  in  his  Murders  in  the  Rm  Morgue,  It  is  the  thought 
that,  awful  as  the  crime  is,  it  is  the  crime  of  a  brute,  of  an 
animal  that  does  not  realize  what  it  is  doing.  While  this  is  all  true, 
the  act  itself  gathers  its  dramatic  force  far  more  from  the  fact 
that  life  is  taken,  that  death,  which  we  all  instinctively  hate, 
comes  to  the  victim  before  his  or  her  time.  We  must  be  careful 
to  duly  separate  tbe  dramatic  frooi  the  horrible  ;  the  first  results 
from  the  act  apart  from  anything  else,  the  second  from  the  mad- 
ness which  is  the  irrational,  unreasoning  cause. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  madness.  The 
insane,  apart  from  the  particular  belief  or  fixed  idea  which  marks 
their  insanity,  are  very  much  like  other  people.  Were  any  one  to 
go  to  Bloomingdale  or  to  the  farm  for  the  insane  on  I/O ng  Island, 
he  would  Ond  it  ditlicult  to  believe  at  first  that  those  about  him 
were  not  in  all  respects  like  other  people.  It  is  this  fact  which  is 
at  the  base  of  the  many  stories  we  see  in  the  daily  press  of  people 
who  are  kept  in  asylums  witliout  cause.  The  popular  idea  of  an 
insane  person^an  unfortunate,  who  crouches  in  a  corner  of  a 
room,  and  there  gibbers  and  mows  at  all — is  nowadays  utterly 
without  foundation.  Undoubtedly  iu  tbo8e  times  now  long  gono 
by,  when  the  insane  were  treated  as  criminals,  the  horrible  pict- 
ure of  the  nuidhouae^  as  drawn   by  Hogarth,  was  justified;  but 
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lay,  thanks  to  the  greater  knowledge  we  have  and  the  spread 
of  humanitarian  feelings^  it  would  be  absurd. 

In  nothing  do  the  player  folk  yield  more  to  the  popular  and 
conventional  ideas  of  their  audience  than  in  their  personation  of 
the  insane.  While  tliia  is,  I  suppose,  necesaary,  it  is  yet  to  be 
•iucerely  regretted.  Madne89  is  a  sufficiently  awful  affliction, 
and  the  Borrow  of  those  whose  loved  ones  are  suffering  is  great 
enough,  without  having  it  intensified  by  misrepresentation. 
While  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  actors  and  actresses  can  do  any- 
thing else,  having  before  them  the  supreme  necessity  of  making 
their  action  dramatic,  it  is  this  fact  which  adds  to  my  dislike  to 
seeing  insanity  depicted  behind  the  footlights* 

Many  of  the  great  actors  and  sictresses  have  sought  to  study 
the  insane  for  purposes  of  their  art.  The  late  John  MeOullougb 
— himself  fated  to  end  his  days  at  Bloom iugdale,  poor  fellow  !— 
told  II  frierjd  of  mine  once  that  he  had  been  studying  insane  pa- 
tients before  producing  Lear,  He  complained,  or  rather  spoke, 
of  the  fact  that  in  no  way  did  their  actions  differ  from  those  of 
others  and  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in  getting  any  hints  or  les- 
sons from  them.  In  this  he  was  right,  for  a  sane  man  persona- 
ting  LDflanity  is  far  more  insane  than  are  the  mad  themselves.  In 
ilfit,  when  for  any  reason  a  person  puts  on  insanity  (a  man  ac- 
OQSed  of  murder,  as  was  Guiteau,  for  example),  he  is  almost  iu- 
variably  found  out  because  he  overdoes  it.  But  Mr.  McCu Hough 
told  a  good  story  of  Forrest  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  It 
•eems  that  Forrest,  before  playing  the  same  part,  went  to  an  in- 
mLMHB  asylum  near  Philadelphia  for  the  same  purpose*  He 
watched  one  of  the  male  patients  for  some  time,  during  which 
the  man  kept  saying :  ^*  I  wonder  how  long  1  I  wonder  how 
long  !  I  wonder  how  long  !  *'  Finally  Forrest  interrupted  him, 
**  What  is  it  that  you  wonder  how  long  ?  "  he  said.  The  man 
turned  on  him  with  a  laugh,  **  I  wonder  how  long  a  d — d  fool 
Uko  you  will  stand  there  looking  for  something  he  can^t  see.'' 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  deaths  on  the  stage  is  that  of 
CamtUe  in  Alexandre  Dumas's  play.  Camilla  is  supposed  to  die 
of  oocisumption  and  the  death  comes  from  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs*  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  action  of  the  body  following 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  has  nothing  dramatic  about  it.  If  the 
blood  vessel  which  breaks  is  very  large  there  may  be  a  semi-con- 
TttUion  refiultiug  from  shock.     Otherwise^  the  death  comes  from 
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losa  of  blood  thai  pours  from  the  mouth  or  from  strangulation ; 
that  is,  the  langs  fill  with  blood,  so  that  the  sufferer  caunot 
breathe.  But  such  a  death  as  thia  would  not  satisfy  the  demaiuls 
of  the  stage,  or  what  are  believed  by  many  persons  to  be  those  de- 
mands, and  we  therefore  see  Camille  in  strong  convulsions.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  galloping  horse  once  more. 

There  are  many  deaths  on  the  stage  in  plays  when  the  cause 
of  death  is  supposed  to  be  heart  disease.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  a  number  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  the  majority  of 
which  the  person  dies  because  theheart  simply  stops  beating.  When 
this  happens  a  real  death  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  faint  or 
syncope,  the  sufferer  merely  collapses  and  the  end  has  come. 
Abont  such  deaths,  however,  there  is  nothing  dramatic,  and  actors 
and  actresses,  therefore,  generally  choose  to  personate  that  form  of 
heart  disease  known  to  physicians  as  angina  pectoris.  In  this  disease 
there  is  the  most  intense  pain  conceivable,  and  those  suffering  from 
it  not  only  manifest  the  intolerable  character  of  the  pain  by  walking 
up  and  down,  by  moaning  or  crying,  by  throwing  the  arms  about 
and  sometimes  by  beating  the  chest  with  the  clenched  fist,  but 
they  often  have  convulsions  in  which  all  parts  or  limbs  of  the  body 
are  violently  distorted.  Tbia disease  gives  any  person  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  action,  and  as  it  isalways  advisable  for  an  actor  or  actress 
to  study  that  which  he  or  she  is  to  portray,  the  following  etory  is 
worth  telling,  I  should  say  that,  while  the  story  is  true,  I  am 
quite  certain  there  are  very  few  physicians  who  would  be  guilty 
of  the  disgraceful  part  played  by  this  one.  An  actress  in  New 
York,  having  to  pei'sonato  death  by  heart  disease,  went  to  her 
physician  to  get  from  him  some  directions.  He  told  her  he  had  a 
patient  who  had  angina  pecto7*is  and  asked  the  actress  to  come  to 
his  office  on  a  certain  day.  When  she  came  he  had  his  patient,  a 
poor  woman,  there.  He  ordered  the  patio rit  to  run  op  stairs  as 
fast  as  possible,  giving  some  excuse.  Tliia  the  woman  did  and 
brought  on  thereby  an  attack  of  the  disease*  She  suffered  and 
depicted  the  agony  of  the  seizure  while  the  actress  watched  her 
carefully,  and  she  nearly  died  in  the  attack*  It  doiDS  not  palliate 
the  monstrous  cruelty  of  this  performance  that  the  actress  gave  the 
woman  a  hundred  dollars.  The  end  was  served,  the  actress  per- 
sonated the  disease  in  the  play  and  was  very  successful.  Many  of 
those  who  will  read  this  story  well  know  the  people  referred  to» 
and  I  only  regret  that  a  promise,  given  before  I  heard  it,  binds 
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mj  pen.  I  think  that  physician  should  be  held  up  to  the  execra- 
tiau  of  all  good  men.  I  believe  the  aciressj  if  ^he  knetv  what  was 
to  be  doue,  waa  ignomut  of  the  possible  consequences  and  wholly 
failed  to  realize  the  hideous  cruelty  of  the  affair,  but  no  such 
excuse  may  be  pleaded  for  the  muu  who  pkuued  it. 

Speaking  of  studying  disease^  Richard  Mansfield^  as  Baron 
Chcvrial  in  A  Parisian  Botnance,  personates  the  unilateral 
convulsions  (that  is^  convulsions  of  one  side  of  the  body  only)  of 
apoplexy  better  than  I  have  ever  seen  symptoms  reproduced  on 
the  stage.  Before  he  played  the  part  lie  went  to  a  physician,  and 
learned  from  him  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  result  was 
most  admii-able  from  the  physician's  point  of  view,  for  the  acting 
of  the  death  was  not  less  perfect  than  that  of  the  life. 

In  many  plays  the  characters  are  supposed  to  take  poison,  and 
the  popular  belief  aa  to  the  effects  of  poisons  is  as  mistaken  as  it 
well  can  be.  1  have  already  spoken  of  the  colic  that  follows 
•wallowing  arsenic.  It  is  ordinarily  believed  that  tlio  effect  of 
tnudanunit  or  of  opium  in  any  form,  is  to  put  a  person  to  sleep- 
Not  only  is  this  untrue  of  many  people,  but  invariably  the  first 
effeeta  of  the  drug  are  to  enliven  and  excite  the  person  taking  it, 
WheOt  then,  you  see  the  heroine  iu  the  dungeon  swallow  the  con- 
ionU  of  the  bottle  of  laudanum  and  at  once  sink  into  a  profound 
slumber,  you  are  watching  something  that  never  yet  took  place. 
The  secondary  effect  of  opium,  on  probably  eighty  per  cent,  of 
human  beings,  is  to  put  them  to  sleep,  and,  as  this  effect  is  much 
more  lasting  than  the  first  excitement,  it  has  possession  of  the 
popular  mind. 

The  convulsions  which  so  often  follow  the  taking  of  poison  on 
the  stage  may  be  produced  by  a  common  poison,  strychnine. 
Properly  speaking,  strychnine  does  not  produce  convulsions  in 
wbich  there  ia  a  great  and  rapid  movement  of  the  limbs.  The 
muscles  of  the  back  and  the  great  flexor  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
thighs  are  contracted  into  a  sort  of  prolonged  rigidity  so  that 
the  sufferer  is  bent  backward  like  a  bow  and  often  is  supported 
by  his  head  and  heels,  the  body  being  arched  between.  Mile. 
Croisette,  in  Paris,  when  playing  in  La  Sphyux,  created  a  great 
ienaation  and  made  a  great  name  for  herself.  She  went  to  Dr. 
Oharoot,  the  eminent  physician  of  Paris,  andj  learning  from  him 
the  effects  of  poisons,  chose  strychnine  and  had  the  name  in- 
aerted  in  the  play.     She  studied  carefully  all  that  books  could 
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tell  her,  and  then  procured  several  dogs  imd  gave  them  the 
poison,  watching  the  spiisms  which  foHowcd.  8he  produced  auch 
a  perfect  simuhUion  of  the  results  following  the  swallowing  of 
strychnine  thiit,  not  only  did  the  daily  press  praiso  her,  but  one 
of  the  medical  journals  devoted  quite  a  long  article  to  this  part  of 
the  play  and  advised  medical  students  to  go  to  the  theatre  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnine. 
For  one  Croisette  that  you  will  find  on  the  stage,  however,  you 
will  easily  see  a  hundred  victims  of  poison  who  simply  cause  the 
physician  to  smile. 

If  there  is  anything  more  funny  than  the  taking  of  poison  on 
the  stage  and  its  results,  it  is  the  metliod  used  to  save  the  life  of 
those  that  have  swallowed  it*  The  first  thing  a  physician  does 
when  called  in  to  a  case  of  poisoning  is  to  make  his  patient  vomit. 
It  is  a  thousand  times  easier  to  get  rid  of  such  portions  of  the 
fatal  dose  us  may  not  have  been  absorbed  than  it  is  to  neutralize 
them,  and  for  that  reason  strong  emetics  followed  by  the  stomach 
pump  are  invariably  resorted  to.  This  conld  not  be  done,  how- 
ever, on  the  stage,  even  in  these  days  of  realism,  because  the  audi- 
ence would  be  disgusted,  and  very  properly,  too.  But  tlie 
antidotes  used  are  very  fnnoy.  I  remember  a  melodrama  which 
I  went  to  see  performed  when  I  was  a  student — I  have  for- 
gotten the  name,  but  it  had  a  long  run  at  the  Old  Bowery  Theatre 
— in  which  the  heroine  took  arsenic  by  mistake.  Of  course  she 
had  fcljc  convulsions  which  stagehind  arsenic  brings  on — no  other 
variety  ever  does — and  the  hero  saved  her  1  How  ?  By  scraping 
plaster  off  the  walls  and  giving  it  to  her  in  water*  It  was  a  noble 
act  on  that  hero's  part,  and  any  hero  who  could  make  the  alkali 
of  lime  neutralize  arsenic  not  only  deserved  the  hand,  heart  and 
fortune  of  the  lovely  heroine,  but  a  leather  medal  from  the  near- 
est drug  store  for  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  A  little  time 
spent  on  books  or  with  a  physician  would  save  authors  of  plays 
from  asking  impossibilities  of  the  people  in  the  cast. 

The  symptoms,  that  is,  the  violent  symptoms  of  disease  which, 
BO  far  as  I  Ixave  been  able  to  observe,  are  best  known  to  actors 
and  actresses  are  those  of  epilepsy*  Perhaps  because  epilepsy  is 
not  nncommon,  or  perhaps  because  the  convulsions  which  accom- 
pany its  attacks  have  become  a  part  of  the  traditions  of  the  stage, 
you  Bee  either  these  or  actions  based  on  them  in  nearly  every 
violent  attack  of  illness  or  in  nearly  mery  death  on  the  stage*    It 
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is  true  that^  so  far  as  the  action  of  convulsions  is  concerned^  those 
of  epilepsy  are  among  the  most  dramatic  known  to  medical  men. 
There  are  the  frothing  at  the  mouth,  the  limbs  violently  distorted, 
the  sudden  and  convulsive  movements,  the  rigidity  of  the  body 
broken  up  by  the  most  extreme  contortions  ;  all  these  are  dra- 
matic. But  exactly  why  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy  should  have 
become  the  conventional  symptoms  of  heart  disease,  of  consump- 
tion, of  poisoning,  of  death  by  violence — in  short,  of  every  death 
on  the  stage — I  do  not  quite  understand.  One  result  of  it  is  the 
creation  in  the  minds  of  a  theatre-going  people,  such  as  we  are, 
of  the  most  strange  ideas  of  death  that  may  be  imagined.  I  spoke 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article  of  the  misconception  existing  in 
the  popular  mind  of  the  dramatic  as  associated  with  death,  and 
in  the  building  up  of  this  misconception  the  stage  has  done  its 
part.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  matters  very  much,  for  as  to  all  of 
us  soon  or  late  death  will  come,  so  it  makes  little  difference  what 
we  think  about  it  beforehand.  Still,  among  what  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  first  called  "  the  errors  of  the  vulgar,"  none  are  more 
complete  than  this. 

To  the  well-regulated  mind  there  is  nothing  more  delightful 
on  the  stage  than  the  work  of  that  ancient  and  honorable  body, 
the  supers.  It  is  among  them,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  drama 
demand  their  deaths,  that  the  most  delicious  methods  of  present- 
ing the  victory  of  the  *'grim  conqueror"  may  be  found.  When 
the  hero,  in  big  hat,  crimson  sash,  blue  shirt  and  immaculately 
polished  boots,  stands  with  one  arm  around  the  heroine  and  deals 
death  among  the  ignoble  Red  Men  with  his  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible revolver,  then  it  is  that  one  sees  high  art.  The  Ked  Miin,  in 
his  buckskin  shirt  and  feather  head-dress,  receives  his  death  wound 
and  wallops — I  can  find  no  better  word — about  the  stage  just  in 
front  of  the  practicable  rocks  for  the  space  of  five  minutes. 
Even  then  he  is  not  quite  gone,  for  a  convulsive  kick  at  intervals 
shows  the  passing  of  his  haughty  spirit.  When  at  last  death 
comes  to  him,  the  physician  goes  home  pondering  to  himself  how 
many,  many  things  there  are  that  he  does  not  know. 

Cyrus  Edson. 
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A  RESPONSE  TO  MR,   CARNEGIE. 

BY    QOLDWL&f    SMITH,    D.  C.  L.,  LL*  D. 


The  relations  of  the  Jifferont  portions  of  the  English-apeak- 
ing  race  to  each  other  ^md  the  cotnmoQ  mission  of  the  race,  if  it 
has  one,  are  eubjecta  which  AraericanB  generally^  trained  on 
panegyrical  history^  have  hitherto  seen  too  much  through  the  eye- 
let hole  of  an  antiquated  feud  with  the  memory  of  a  King  for 
whose  misdeeds  no  living  man  is  any  more  responsible  than  for 
the  mifideeda  of  the  Pharaohs  or  SeDuacherib.  That  liberal  spirits 
are  now  rising  to  a  worthier  point  of  view  Mr.  Carnegie's  article, 
*' A  Look  Ahead/'  in  a  recent  number  of  TuE  North  Ameri- 
can Review  was  a  proof.  Anglo-phobia  is  slowly  giving  way  in 
American  literature  to  mora!  breadth  and  historical  Justice,  though 
its  traditional  force  is  still  great,  and  in  the  writings  of  politicians 
it  is  apt  to  be  affected,  whether  it  is  felt  or  not,  as  a  tribute  to 
conventional  sentiment.  Its  last  and  not  least  strange  manifesta- 
tion is  the  work  of  an  anglo-phobiac  who  labors  in  two  bulky  vol- 
umes to  widen  and  prolong  the  schism  of  the  race  by  showing 
that  American  institutions  are  derived,  not  from  the  mother 
country  of  New  England,  but  from  the  mother  country  of  New 
Amsterdam,  in  which  it  seems  they  had  been  studied  by  a  party 
of  religious  peasants,  who,  during  their  brief  sojourn,  shrank,  as 
we  are  expressly  told,  from  the  contagious  influence  of  Dutch 
society  and  departed  because  they  feared  that  it  would  absorb 
their  children  and  that  their  English  nationality  would  be  lost, 

A  common  language  is  in  itself  a  most  important  bond  of 
union.  As  few  men  comparatively  read  or  speak  any  language 
but  their  own,  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  race  must,  so  far 
as  they  are  formed  by  reading,  be  cast  into  the  mould  of  the  com- 
mon literature,  in  which  the  character  of  the  mass  is  sure  to  pre- 
vail. While  the  American  has  been  nursing  ancestral  hatred  of 
England  he  has  been  undergoing  tlie  influence  of  the  English  au- 
thors upon  his  table.  But  all  communities  of  British  origin  also 
show  a  marked  and  peculiar  tendency  to  parliamentary  govern- 
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ment^  personal  liberty,  and  freetJom  of  opinion.  All  have  been 
alike  distiuguisbed  from  most  of  the  other  races  by  their  respect 
for  law.  If  the  race  has  a  distinct  mission  it  would  seem  to  be 
to  eitend  the  reign  of  la\?.  Wherever  the  BritiaU  flag  advances. 
In  HiDdustaii,  Egypt,  or  elsewhere,  thedorainioti  of  law  advances 
with  it,  and  beneath  it  no  Hindoo  ryot  or  Egyptian  fellah  can 
be  deprived  of  the  smallest  article  of  property  without  due  legal 
proceaa,  op  of  life  or  liberty  without  regular  and  open  trial. 
Fmnoe  may  be  making  her  tri-color,  we  are  making  our  Great 
Charter,  go  round  the  world.  Despite  is  done  not  only  to  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  race  but  to  its  collective  duty  to  haraanity  when  one 
portion  of  it  helps  a  race  less  law-abiding  iu  setting  its  neck  upon 
another  portion. 

A  moral  reunion  of  the  race^  with  a  common  pride  in  its 
common  history  and  a  consciousness  of  the  part  which  collect- 
irelj  it  has  played  and  may  yet  play  in  thedevehjpmentof  human-. 
ity,  seems  not  very  far  from  realization.  By  the  openiTig  prospect 
and  the  warm  sense  of  returning  goodwill  the  idea  of  a  still 
closer  connection  appears  to  have  been  generated  in  some  minda. 
A  vision  of  this  kind  floats  througli  Mr,  Carnegie's  puper. 
But  such  a  thing  as  a  political  or  even  a  diplom^itic  unity  of  the 
English-speaking  communities  scattered  over  the  globe  is  surely 
inconceivable.  Supposing  such  a  union  possible,  what  definite 
abject  would  it  have  ?  Where  would  its  centre  be  ?  Who  would 
direct  its  policy  ?  By  its  irresistible  power,  we  are  tohl,  it  would 
impose  peace  upon  the  world.  Unfortunatoly,  conaciousneas  of 
irresistible  power  is  more  apt  to  incline  to  aggression  than  to  tlie 
enforcement  of  pctice,  while  the  jealousy  which  such  combina- 
tion would  excite  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  counter-combina- 
tion and  call  the  rest  of  the  world  to  arms.  Besides,  while  there 
are  important  elements  of  unity  in  the  race,  there  are 
also  imjK>rtant  elements  of  diversity  arising  from  the  local  ad- 
mixture in  unequal  proportions  of  alien  blood,  from  variety  of 
circumstances  attendant  on  dispersion  over  two  hemispheres,  and 
from  the  shades  of  character  produced  by  living  under  institii- 
tiuns  radically^  perhaps,  the  same  yet  modified  in  important  ways. 
Mutual  privilege  in  respect  to  naturalization  laws  might  not  be 
impracticable  ;  otherwise  to  nothing  beyond  a  moral  reunion,  it 
would  seemt  can  we  rationally  aspire. 

To  a  moral  reunion  of  the  English-speaking  race,  assuming, 
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as  wo  probiibly  may,  that  the  iiiHoence  of  the  Irish  vote  is  transi- 
tory, there  is  apparently  but  one  serious  impediment.  That 
impediriieot  is  the  intrusive  presence  of  Great  Britain  as  a  political 
power  in  this  continent^  with  the  constant  irritation  and  frequent 
disputes  whieh  her  presence  inevitably  breeds.  For  this  the  men 
of  the  American  Revohition  have  to  answer,  since,  when  they 
expelled  the  loyalists,  they  cojistrained  Great  Britain  to  provide 
the  exiles  with  a  new  home,  and  bound  her  in  honor  to  keep  her 
flag  iying  over  them  there. 

The  question  of  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  has  been  brought  up  for  practical  discussion  not  only  by 
the  tariff  and  the  McKialey  Act  but  by  the  movement  in  favor  of 
Imi^erial  Federatiou,  vvliicli  aims  at  finally  severing  Canada 
from  this  continent  and  incorporating  her  in  a  federation,  the 
ceutre  of  wliich  is  to  be  a  European  power.  American  statesman- 
ship canuot  blink  the  issue.  The  question  whether  this  continent 
shall  be  united  or  whether  it  shall  be  divided,  and  a  power 
antagonistic  to  the  American  Republic  sliall  be  formed  to  the 
north  of  it,  is  surely  the  one  subject  of  external  policy  which  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  American  people.  The  American 
people  expended,  as  it  is  reckoned,  eight  billions  of  money  and  a 
million  of  lives  to  rectify  their  relations  with  five  millions  of 
whites  at  the  South,  though  the  five  millions  of  whites  brought 
with  them  four  millious  of  blacks  and  a  problem  still  defying 
solution.  Will  they  treat  as  a  matter  of  indifference  the  cheap  and 
bloodless  rectification  of  their  relations  with  five  millions  of 
whites  at  the  North  unencumbered  with  any  fat4il  appendage? 
If  the  South  commanded  the  moutli  of  the  Misi^issippi,  the  Korth 
commands  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

I  have  said  **  a  power  antagonistic  to  the  American  Re- 
public." Where  separation  is  natural  it  may  be  friendly  ;  where  it 
is  unnatural  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  antagonistic,  on  the  part  at- 
least  of  the  smaller  power.  England  aud  Scotland  being  in  the 
same  island,  so  that  separation  was  unnatural,  there  was  constant 
hostility  between  them,  and  Scotland  was  always  leaguing  herself 
with  England's  enemies,  until  they  were  united.  The  connection 
of  Canada  as  a  dependency  is  morally  with  that  party  in  England 
which  is  distinctively  imperialist  and  unfriendly  to  American 
institutions,  as  was  shown  by  its  course  at  the  time  of  the 
American  civil  war.     T-lie  Toronto  Umpire  is  the  recognized 
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organ  of   the  Tory  and  Imperialist  party  in  Canada,   and   of 
the  recent  utterances  of  this  journal  one  of  its  contemporaries 


These  are  days  of  wild  Joy  about  the  office  of  77i«  Empire.  The  daily 
balletio  that  teUs  of  commercial  stringeacy  and  financial  disaster  in  the 
United  States  it  roUs  as  a  sweet  morsel  over  its  tongue.  Each  piece  of  news 
that  tells  of  distress  and  business  shipwreck  across  the  line  is  hailed  with 
enthusiasm,  and  gloatingly  enlarged  on,  and  exaggerated  with  a  malicious 
delight  which  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  reputable  ground  that  suggests 
itself  to  the  mind.  But,  besides  this  indecent  joy  over  the  misfortunes  of  a 
neighbor,  the  editorial  columns  of  the  paper  for  months  past  have  contained 
an  almost  daily  discharge  of  venom  against  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  has  afforded  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  a  diurnal  outpouring  of  spleen,  petty  enough,  it  is  true,  but,  neverthe- 
less, indicative  of  the  spirit  that  prompts  it. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  at  a  time  of  perfect  outward  amity 
(for  the  Behring  Sea  controversy  hardly  touches  eastern  Canada), 
when  Mr.  Cleveland,  whom  Canadians  regard  as  a  friend,  is  Pres- 
ident and  when  Canada  is  looking  for  tariff  concessions  at  his 
hands.  At  the  last  general  election  the  Conservative  party  dis- 
tinctly appealed  to  anti-American  feeling,  as  Americans  failed  not 
to  note.  They  will  have  noted  also  that  efforts  have  been  made  of 
late  to  revive  old  antipathies  by  celebrating  events  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  by  decorating  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Fenian 
raid. 

Of  the  Canadians  themselves  few,  probably,  believe  that  things 
can  remain  forever  as  they  are.  During  a  residence  of  more  than 
twenty  years  in  Canada  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  Canadian  who, 
if  he  had  thought  at  all  freely  on  these  matters,  did  not  in 
private  avow  or  betray  his  conviction  that  a  change  must  some 
day  come.  The  perpetual  dependence  of  a  free  community  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  upon  a  community  on  the 
other  side  is  an  arrangement  which,  though  some  may  be  per- 
sonally willing  to  prolong  it,  few  would  pronounce  reasonable  or 
eternal.  It  is  but  the  lingering  shadow  of  what  once  was  imper- 
ial sway.  Its  only  assignable  advantage  to  the  dependency  is  the 
military  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  tliis  is  needed  only  be- 
cause Canada,  as  a  British  dependency,  is  involved  in  British 
quarrels,  while,  if  Great  Britain  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
maritime  powers,  it  would  hardly  avert  the  destruction  of  Cana- 
dian trade.     Imperial   federation,  independence  and  continental 
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union  are  the  courses  among  which  maay^  perhaps  most,  Canadi- 
ans feel  that  a  choice  must  presently  be  made.  That  the  ques- 
tion of  their  destiny  is  before  the  Canadian  people  no  reader  of 
their  journals  can  fail  to  see.  By  the  Imperial  Federationists 
themselves  the  subject  is  pressed  on  the  ground  that  the 
supreme  moment  has  come,  and  that  the  cable,  now  worn  to  the 
last  strandj  must  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  cable  or  the  connection 
will  cease, 

ImperiaLFederation  as  a  generous  dream  is  entitled  to  sym- 
pathy and  respect,  but  at  present  it  is  an  aspiration  without  form 
and  void.  Its  advocates  conjure  us  not  to  ask  for  a  plan,  but  to 
cultivate  the  sentiment,  which  in  the  case  of  Canada  means  ^uki^ 
vating  such  feelings  as  will  estrange  us  from  the  United  States. 
I  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  state  the  objections  to  any  assign- 
able form  of  a  union,  the  general  object  of  which  has  not  been 
stated  any  more  than  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought 
about,  the  structural  difliculties  of  which  are  enormous,  and 
which  runs  directly  counter  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the 
age.  There  has  been  much  outpouring  of  eloquence  in  favor  of 
Imperial  Federation,  with  free  denunciation  of  unbelievers,  but 
no  practical  step  has  yet  been  taken  towards  the  realization  of  the 
scheme.  During  all  the  years  when  Lord  BeaconsfielJ,  the  high 
priest  of  Imperial  aggrandizement,  was  in  power,  not  only  was 
nothing  done  by  government,  but  no  serious  motion  was  brought 
forward  in  Parliament.  Lord  Salisbury,  another  strong  Imper- 
ialist,  was  approached  in  vain.  He  sanctioned  a  convention, 
but  confined  it  to  questions  of  postal  arrangements  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind,  which  had  no  more  to  do  with  Imperial 
Federation  than  they  had  with  the  nebular  hypothesis.  If  Impeiial 
Federation  meetings  are  numerously  attended  in  Canadian 
cities  it  is  largely  by  protectionists,  who  are  ready  to  embrace 
anything  that  offers  itself  as  a  bulwark  against  American  com- 
petition, but  dread  Britiah  competition  just  as  much,  and  would 
at  once  fly  off  if  they  were  asked  to  consent  to  free  trade  between 
the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Federationist  idea.  By  the  French  Canadians,  tenacious  of  their 
separate  nationality,  the  name  of  Imperijil  Federation  is  abho-rred. 
Nor  does  the  scheme  of  a  fiscal  federation  of  the  Empire,  though 
less  ambitious,  seem  more  pmcticable.  The  different  colonies 
and  dependencies  differ  from  each  other  so  widely  in  their  com- 
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8i0rcial  ctrcamstanceB  that  there  caa  be  little  hope  of  devising  a 
fiaoal  system  which  will  commend  itself  to  them  all. 

Tojj^depeiidence.  I  must  confess,  I  was  myself  at  one  time  in- 
clined* At  all  events  I  felt  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  band  of 
young  Canadians  who,  inspired  by  the  achievement  of  coofedera- 
tion  and  by  the  ap peats  addressed  to  their  patriotism  on  that 
oeeasion^  were  setting  out  to  make  Canada  a  nation.  But  the 
movement  found  little  support,  and  though  it  is  now  being  re- 
f iveti  in  opposition  to  continental  union  it  seems  not  to  have 
much  strength  in  itself.  In  some  quarters,  probably  on  the  part 
of  its  ostensible  ailvocates  in  Quebec,  independence  is  only  a  cover 
for  continental  union,  for  which  there  is  a  timorous  reluctance  in 
face  of  tradition  and  conventional  sentiment  openly  to  declare. 
It  coujd  hardly  hii  anything  but  a  hi^lf>iyay  house.  The  provinces 
are  too  totally  wanting  in  unity,  geographical,  economical  and 
evon  ethnological  ;  for  the  French  nationality  in  Quebec,  the 
lorces  of  the  Dominion  not  being  equal  to  its  abaorption,  gains 
instead  of  losing  intensity^  and  is  thrusting  out  the  British  popu- 
lation from  every  part  of  the  Province  except  the  commercial 
quarter  of  Montreal  There  is  little  inter-provincial  trade,  ex- 
oept  what  is  forced  by  a  stringent  system  of  protection.  Nor  is 
there  any  barrier,  of  language  or  of  any  other  description,  to  keep 
the  Dominion  separate  from  the  mass  of  population  to  the  south 
of  H»  with  which  its  own  population  is  rapidly  commingling,  with 
which  it4  commerce  and  its  banks  are  wound  up,  with  which  it  is 
conmHJted  by  an  identical  railway  system,  which  contains  its 
winter  ports,  from  which  it  receives  its  periodical  literature,  with 
irhich  it  has  churches,  brotherhoods,  and  societies  of  all  kinds  in 
common,  and  to  which  it  is  increasingly  attracted  by  social  in- 
flaenoesaud  family  ties.  If  there  were  anything  special  to  be  con- 
wetrred  in  Canada,  a  Canadian  or  a  social  philosopher  mighty  for 
the  lake  of  it,  be  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  separate  govern- 
ment and  to  face  the  attendant  liabilities.  But  there  is  nothing 
at  all  events  for  which  the  elastic  liberality  of  the  Federal  system 
would  not  leave  free  scope. 

That  the  bent  relation  between  the  two  sections  of  the  race  on 
thii  Gontinent  and  thi*  only  ono  on  which  they  can  permanently 
rait  is  that  of  vqwA  and  honorable  union  is  the  conviction  to 
which  I  have  been  led  not  withont  consideration  of  the  argo> 
nioita  on  the  other  side,  or  even,  as  I  have  said,  without  at  one 
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time  iEcliuing  to  a  different  view.  That  it  is  the  natural  reliitlon, 
and  that  separation  is  artificial,  a  glance  at  the  map  will  «how* 
Suppose  those  four  blocks  ef  territory,  advancing  separately 
from  the  habitable  continent  into  the  region  of  ice  and  snow,  had 
never  been  divorced  from  the  main  mass,  wonld  anybody  dream 
of  divorcing  them  now  ?  Would  he  not  be  deemed  a  lunatic  who 
should  propose  it  ?  The  severance  was  the  work  of  pure  his- 
torical accident  and  of  a  quarrel  as  devoid  of  any  permanent 
significance  as  a  quarrel  can  be.  Can  we  imagine  that  it  is  destined 
to  endure  forever  ? 

The  advantages  of  reunion  to  both  parties  are  manifest  and 
are  hardly  denied  by  those  who,  on  what  they  think  higher 
grounds,  oppose  the  measure.  It  would  exclude  war  from  North 
America  and  dedicate  the  whole  continent  securely  t^  peaceful 
industry  and  progress.  It  would  remove  all  internal  customs  lines 
and  impediments  to  trade.  It  would  make  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
fisheries,  the  sealing  grouuds,  and  all  the  privileges  which  are 
now  the  subject  of  perpetual  disputes,  the  undisputed  heritage  of 
alL  It  would  open  the  wliole  field,  including  Manitoba  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  to  the  free  flow  of  population,  It  would 
call  forth  the  mineral  wealth,  now  dormant,  of  the  North  by  ad- 
mitting Canadian  capital  and  enterprise  to  a  region  which  they 
are  now  prevented  from  freely  entering  by  mistrust  of  a  for- 
eign jurisdiction.  The  commercial  benefits  which  it  would  confer 
on  Canada  by  putting  an  eud  to  the  commercial  atrophy  neces- 
sarily attendant  on  her  present  state  of  isolation  need  not  be 
rehearsed.  Not  oiUy  is  the  home  market  of  Canada  small  as  a 
whole,  but  it  is  divided  into  four  with  wide  spaces,  involviug 
heavy  freights,  between  them.  Commercially  the  position  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  is  what  that  of  two  not  very  wealthy  Ameri- 
can States  if  taken  out  of  the  Union  would  be.  The  existing 
States  of  the  Union  on  the  other  hand  would  gain  commercially 
by  the  accession  of  Canadian  States,  just  as  they  have  gained  by 
tlie  admission  of  any  other  new  States,  say  of  Minnesota  or  Da- 
kota* Those  who  protest  against  giving  a  market  of  sixty-five 
millions  for  a  market  of  five  millions  fall  into  the  singular  fallacy 
of  imagining  that  an  nd<litirm  i^?  ;i  >!nhf  riLrUon  wlnii  Hu'  \o^^  is 
added  to  the  greater. 

Another  advantage  of  union  wluoli  presents  lUdi  dtruugly 
»t  the  present  momerjt  is   the   power  which  it  would    afford   of 
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dealing  uniformly  with  continental  problems.  Of  those  problems 
the  most  urgent  is  immigration.  Wo  need  not  hero  discuss  the 
Chinese  question.  It  is  siiflBclent  that,  as  nobody  will  deny,  the 
question  whether  the  Pacific  coast  of  this  continent  shall  be 
opened,  with  a  prospect  of  its  being  at  last  socially  ceded,  to  a  mce 
radically,  perhaps  unalterably,  allontoonr  civilization,  is  on  any 
hypothesis  one  of  the  most  vital  kind.  But  it  cannot  be  solved, 
nor  can  an  immigration  of  Chinese  or  of  any  otiier  alien  nation- 
»Uty  be  effoutaally  controlled  unless  the  wholtj  continent  is 
brought  under  one  jurisdiction.  At  present,  when  the  front  door 
18 closed  by  Congressional  legislation,  a  backdoor  is  opened  in 
Canada,  and  the  practical  result  of  American  interdiction  is  that 
the  Canadian  Government  raises  a  small  revenue  by  tlie  trans- 
mi4Ssion  of  Chinese  through  its  territory  into  the  United  States. 

It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  estimate  the  objections  to  union 
than  to  proclaim  the  advantages  of  its  accomjtlishmont.  When 
the  snbject  ia  mentioned  to  Americans  two  bugbears  present 
themselves.  One  of  these  is  the  Roman  Ctitholic  population  of 
Freru!h  Canada,  which,  it  is  supposed,  would  from  its  religions 
charafiter  and  its  reiictionary  tendencies  form  a  dangerous  element 
in  the  Republic,  The  continent  would  be  fortunate  if  it  were  not 
likely  to  receive  any  worse  addition  to  its  inhabitants  than  the 
French  of  Quebec.  They  are  backward,  it  is  true,  in  education, 
in  inlislligcnce,  and  in  industrial  activity,  because  they  have  been 
kept  back  by  the  influences,  ecclesiastical  and  social,  to  which 
they  are  subjected  in  their  state  of  isolation.  But  they  are  good 
people,  kindly  by  nature,  courteous,  eminently  domestic  like  the 
country  people  of  France,  frugal  and  generally  moral, 
their  clergy  having,  to  do  it  justice,  taken  great  care  of  their 
morality.  Politically,  they  have  been  the  victims  of  systematic 
oorruption  which  has  not  failed  to  affect  their  character.  But 
they  are  free  from  any  tendency  to  political  conspiracy  or  cabal. 
They  are  also  free  from  the  tendency  to  industrial  wars,  and  make, 
it  appears,  good  and  tractable  workmen  in  the  factories  of  New 
England.  Though  the  forces  of  Canada  are  inadequate  to  the 
•sttmilation  of  the  French,  by  the  forces  of  the  United  Conti- 
nent they  would  probably, be  assimilated,  for  all  essential  purposes, 
QOt  lew  easily  than  the  French  of  Louisiana ;  more  easily,  perhaps, 
mee  they  are  clo«er  to  the  centre  of  induence^  and  are  not 
estranged  by  any  peculiar  institution  like  slavery.  Certain, 
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however,  it  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  French  of  Qiiehec  are 
not  to  bo  kept  out  of  the  United  States  by  keeping  them 
out  of  the  Union.  Into  the  Northeastern  States  they  are  anna- 
ally  ponring,  and  the  volume  of  immigration  will  increase  with 
the  cont  in  nance  of  the  fiscal  iaolation,  the  pressure  of  which  is 
epecially  felt  by  Quebec,  as  her  natural  products  are  nnfit  for  ex- 
portation to  Europe.  In  fact,  the  present  arrangement  is  the 
worst  for  the  United  States  that  could  be  devised,  since  separa- 
tion keeps  the  people  of  Quebec  under  the  dreaded  influences,  and. 
when  they  have  haon  trained  under  those  influences,  drives  them 
into  the  United  States.  Union  would  bring  the  nest  from  which 
the  swarm  goes  forth  under  the  liberalizing  influencefl  of  the  Re- 
public. If  we  turn  from  French  Canada  to  the  Canadian  North- 
west we  find  that  there,  while  the  natural  inflow  of  American 
immigration  is  barred  by  the  political  line,  the  region  is  being 
artilicially  filled  with  Mennonites,  Icelanders,  Roman  Catholic 
crofters  from  Skye,  colonies  from  the  London  shims,  and  other 
elements  which  are  alien  to  American  civilissation,  but  which,  if 
manifest  destiny  ever  prevails,  must  be  incorporated  in  the 
American  commonwealth.  An  American  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased 
when  he  reads  in  Canadian  papers  that  there  is  a  perpetual  exodus 
into  the  United  States  of  the  flower  of  Canadian  youth,  but  his 
J  satisfaction  might  be  diminished  if  he  knew  the  sort  of  immi- 
[  gration  from  Europe  by  which  the  void  is  partly  filled,  and  which 
Bomo  day  may  bo  incorporated  in  the  United  States, 

The  second  bugbear  is  the  Canadian  vote,  which,  it  is  imag- 
ined, would  be  solid,  and  would  upset  the  balance  of  the  Amer- 
ican party  system.  This  fear  is  baseless.  As  has  been  already 
BJiid  there  is  among  the  provinces  no  natural  unity,  geographical, 
commercial,  or  ethnological.  They  have  been  held  together  and 
made  to  form  tlie  basis  for  the  Ottawa  government  by  the  con- 
tinual exertion  of  government  infiuence.  Each  of  them,  when 
it  was  in  the  Union,  would  bo  drawn  to  the  States  which  it  would 
adjoin  and  with  which  it  would  be  identified  in  commercial  inter- 
eat*  A  political  conspiracy  between  British  and  French  Canada, 
or  between  Ontario  and  those  maritime  provinces  which  French 
Canada  cuts  off  from  it,  would  be  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the 
world.  Whether  the  majority  of  Canadians  would  go  into  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  i*arty  only  astrology  can  undertake  to 
foretell,     That  a  roooUeotion  of  their  separate  existence  with 
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their  local  traditions  and  feeling  would  dispose  the  Canadians,  or 
at  least  the  British  part  of  them,  to  cherish  local  eelf-government 
and  repel  the  eneroachments  of  central  povrcr  is  most  probable. 
Little  else  caa  be  predicted.  Solid  Canadian  vote,  Americans 
may  be  afigured,  there  will  be  none. 

That  extension  of  territory  should  be  rather  dreadetl  than 
desired  is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  the  American 
people.  But  the  extension  in  this  case  would  be  not  only  peaceful 
but  natural.  It  would  be  the  manifest  dictate  of  nature.  The 
recent  admission  of  six  new  States  is  not  felt  to  have  been  attended 
with  the  Blightest  fear  of  dlBrnption,  No  such  danger  can  there 
ctcr  be  till  there  is  formed  a  line  of  cleavage,  such  as  there  was 
between  the  Slave  States  and  the  Free  ;  and  when  the  tariff  ques- 
tion haa  once  been  settled  there  will  remain  no  prospect  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  elasticity  of  the  federal  system  renders 
it  cjipahle  of  indefinite  extension  so  long  as  geographical  unity  is 
mainUiined,  and  federal  government,  while  it  observes  its  proper 
limits^  will  be  known  only  as  the  source  of  benefits  and  immuni- 
ties against  which  nobody  ia  likely  to  rebeh  If  three  hundred 
miJlious  of  Chinese  can  live  under  one  government  so  surely  can  a 
hundred  millions  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

Some  Americans,  feeling  that  American  democracy  is  after  all 
not  the  last  word  in  politics,  think  two  experiments  bet- 
ter than  one.  That  they  should  prefer  political  instruction  to 
territoriiU  aggrandizement  or  commercial  gain  shows  that  they  are 
profoundly  wise.  But  there  is  not  in  reality  a  double  experiment. 
The  two  democracies,  though  one  has  a  vice-regal  coronet  on  its 
head,  are  in  all  essential  res])ects  identical.  There  is  no  nuiterial 
difference  ia  the  suffrage*  Organized  party  is  the  real  power  un- 
der both  cons'titutionfi,  and  its  machinery  and  modes  of  action  in 
both  eaiics  are  the  same.  So  is  the  relation  between  political 
inomlity  and  that  of  common  life.  The  distinctive  part  of  the 
CantMlian  arrangement  ia  the  adoption  of  the  British  system  of 
^cabinet  government,  with  a  legislature  subject  to  dissolution  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Prime  Minister^  who  advises,  and  if  his  advice 
were  not  taken,  would  depose  the  representative  of  the  Crown, 
But  British  institutions,  especially  when  they  rest  not  on  written 
lavs  biit  on  traditional  understandings,  require  British  statesmen 
for  their  operation.  Otherwise  the  result  is  a  disappointment, 
hko  that  of  my  lord  who  bought  the  puppet  show  without  the 
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Bhowman.  Of  the  dependence  of  the  executive  on  the  vote  of 
the  legislature  the  practical  result  is  a  constant  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  to  corrupt  the  legislature  aud  the  constituencies 
by  which  it  is  elected.  Municipal  government  and  its  liabilities 
are  the  same  ou  both  sides  of  the  line.  So  far  as  political  affinity 
IB  concerned  Canada  would  fall  at  once  with  tJie  greatest  ease  into 
the  party  system  of  the  United  States.  Hardly  a  wire  or  a  wire- 
puller need  be  disturbed. 

A  greater  difficulty  is,  perhaps,  presented  by  the  difference 
between  the  two  banking  systems  of  the  two  countries  and  the 
relation  of  the  American  system  to  government  securities.  The 
day  will,  perhaps,  come  when  governments  will  understand  that 
their  duty  is  simply  to  stamp  the  coin,  or  to  provide  any  special 
Siifeguards  in  the  case  of  banks  of  issue  which  circulation  may 
require,  and  that  they  have  no  more  business  to  interfere  with 
the  money  trade  or  to  appropriate  a  share  of  its  profits  than  they 
have  to  interfere  with  the  dry-goods  trade  or  to  dip  their 
hands  into  the  till  of  the  dry-goods  firm. 

The  change  of  flag  again  is  a  point  which,  whenever  negotia- 
tions for  reunion  are  set  on  foot  will  call  for  considerate  treatment. 
Strong  feeling,  however,  on  this  subject,  like  the  anti-unionist 
sentiment  generally,  has  its  chief  seats  in  Toronto  and  one  or  two 
other  cities  where  the  flag  is  daily  seen  and  of  late  has  been  in- 
dustriously displayed.  In  the  rural  districts  the  Hag  is  not  often 
seen.  The  shock  caused  by  a  change  has,  perliaps,  been  some- 
what overstated.  The  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  flags  underwent 
gi'eat  changes  at  the  unions,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  great 
European  powers  at  least,  besides  France,  have,  within  the  last 
century,  changed  their  flag^,  adopting  in  place  of  their  ancient 
standards  mostly  varietit*s  of  the  tricolor.  The  Canadians,  nearly 
a  million  in  number,  who  are  now  south  of  the  line,  have  all  come 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  apparently  with  little  compunction 
or  suffering. 

That  an  inclination  towards  union  with  the  rest  of  their  conti- 
nent is  spre^iding,  in   rural   Canada  especially,  seems  to   me  a 

[fact,  which  anxious  and  vehement  denial  only  confirms. 
That  the  sentiment  is  commercial  rather  than  political  and  arises 
fi"om  a  desire  of  the  American  market  rather  thau  of  American 
institutions  is  true*     But  political  change  is  seldom  sought  for 

Utself  or  without  the  belief  that  it  will  bring  some  material  benefit 
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or  relief  from  some  material  evil.  By  the  agitatione  for  commer- 
cial union  and  unrestricted  reciprocity  the  minds  of  the  people 
have  been  awakened  to  the  needs  of  a  continental  market,  while 
the  fate  of  the  old  reciprocity  treaty  has  taught  them  thai  there 
ib  no  security  for  permanence  but  union.  On  the  other  hnnd,  it 
rinaj  safely  be  said  that  the  political  abhorrence  of  union,  of  which 
much  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  ex-Governoi*s-General  and 
others  who  have  discussed  this  question  in  the  American  press, 
lias  hardly  any  real  existence  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  Canadian 
people  is  concerned.  That  a  Continental  Unionist  cannot  hope 
to  be  elected  to  Parliament  is  true  only  in  this  sense,  that 
the  nominations  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  Stiitea,  are  made  by 
the  party  conventions,  and  neither  of  the  CaTiadian  parties  haa 
yet  declared  for  continental  uniou.  It  is  most  untrue  if  it 
tneans  that  a  man  well  known  to  be  personally  in   favor  of  con- 

Ittuental  uniou  6nd8  it  impossible  or  even  difficult  on  that  account 
to  get  his  election,  Contioental  Unionism  has  no  metropolitaui 
Oqgpiiy  becanae  the  cities  are  the  chief  centres  of  the  opposite' 
party,  and  the  advertising  is  in  protectionist  hands.  But  it  lias  •/ 
a  good  deal  of  support,  more  or  lei@  outspoken,  in  the  country 
press. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  powerful  oppositiou,  political,  com- 
merciftl,  and  social,  besides  that  i;i>  inertim,  which,  whether  it  be  a 
real  force  in  physics  or  not,  is  a  real  force  in  politics.  There  is  the 
Governor-General  with  his  court  at  Ottawa,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Oovernors  of  the  Provinces.  There  is  ilm  official  class, 
naturally  desirona  of  keeping  the  government  at  Ottawa.  There 
are  the  members  of  the  Ottawa  Legislature  in  both  Houses  who 
do  not  feel  sure  of  translation  to  VViishington.  There  are  the 
protected  manufacturers  who  form  a  powerful  and  compact  pha- 

I  lanx,  how  powerful  and  how  compact  Americans  know  full  well. 

*  There  is  a  body  of  government  contractors  and  others  connected 
with  government  works.  There  are  lawyers  looking  to  govern* 
went  for  judgeships  and  holding  government  briefs.     There  is  the 

I  Anglican  Church,  monarchical  in  the  colonies^  as  well  as  at  home. 
Nor  is  the  influence  of  British  titles  and  of  admission  to  the  Brit- 
ish court  and  aristocratic  circles  on  the  rich  trifling  ;  it  is  surpris- 
ingly great  considering  the  age  of  reason  in  which  we  live.  A  sort 
of  gentility  is  cultivated  by  the  assumption  of  superiority  to  Yan- 
kees.    In  Canadian  cities,  as  in  every  commercial  community, 
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there  is  a  love  of  hoUilay  eoldleriog,  the  Yankee  being  the 
imaginary  foe.  The  strength  of  all  these  elements  combined  and 
uniting  tlieir  powers  of  influence  or  intimidation  in  addition  to 
the  force  of  traditiona!  or  conventional  aentinient  can  be  easily 
understood  ;  and  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  in  face  ol  it  the 
expression  of  sincere  opinion  is  much  restrained,  and  that  a  visi- 
tor or  a  reporter  seeking  to  gauge  Canadian  sentiment  may  be 
^resitly  led  astray.  Those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  Cana- 
dian opinion  during  the  last  twenty  years  will  not  believe  that 
the  obstacles  to  reunion  are  insurmountable;  but  to  overcome 
them  the  concurrent  eforts  of  its  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
will  be  required.  Something  iu  the  nature  of  a  plebiscite  will  also 
be  necessary  in  order  to  take  fairly  the  verdict  of  the  Canadian 
people,  Atagenoral  election  questions  of  all  kinds  are  thrown 
together  and  all  sorts  of  influences  prevail. 

Injury  to  national  spirit,  m  distinguished  from  British  or 
Anti-American  sentiment^  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  when 
a  truly  Canadian  nationality  has  not  been  formed,  Quebec,  which 
is  geographically  the  keystone  of  the  confederation,  having  a 
French  nationality  of  its  own*  Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  would 
tliere  be  any  loss  of  grandeur  by  iiicorporatiou  with  a  nation 
which  jtmay  fairly  be  a8aujgied._BQil  before  long  be  the  greatest  iu 
the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  list  of  impedimenta  is  now  to 
be  added  the  overmastering  power  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  This  corporation,  though  its  road  was  built  by  public 
money  for  a  public  purpose,  does  not  scruple  to  make  an  open  and 
strenuous  use  of  its  influence  in  politics  on  the  Tory  side.  The 
growth  of  local  influence  at  the  expense  of  national  policy  in  the 
United  States  has  been  marked  of  late  years. 

The  case  of  Quebec,  which  though  alien  in  race  forms  goo- 
graphically  the  keystone  of  the  confederation,  stands  by  itself* 
In  that  Province  there  is  no  British  influence  and  the  social  in- 
fluence on  the  conservative  side  of  such  old  French  families 
as  remain  is  slight.  Here  the  force  adverse  to  union  has  been 
the  priesthood,  which  wished  to  keep  Quebec  to  itself,  looking  on 
American  liberalism  as  dangerous  both  to  souls  and  to  tithes. 
But  the  immense  exodus  from  the  Province,  which  is  the  result  of 
commercial  atrophy  and  which  is  likely  to  render  the  collection 
of  tithes  more  difficult  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the 
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ioek,  together  with  the  awakening  in  the  Province  itself  of  in- 
'floenoee  such  m  wait  on  railways  aud  other  progressirc  agencies^ 
baa  of  laie  been  relaxing  the  sinews  of  clerical  reaction  ;  and  if 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States  sliow  themselves 
favorable  to  anion  it  is  not  likely  that  the  resistance  of  their 
brethren  in  Quebec  will  be  very  strong. 

Among  the  serious  obstacles  to  reunion  need  nofc  be  reckoned 
British  opposition,  if  once  the  decision  of  Cunada  in  favor  of 
union  is  declared.  Canada  has  been  almost  ofTicially  told  that 
•he  tg  at  liberty,  whenever  she  thinks  fit,  to  become  independent; 
aud  if  she  is  at  liberty  to  become  independent  there  can  be 
nothing  to  forbid  her  making  use  of  her  independence  by  uniting 
herself  politically  to  the  continent  of  which  she  forms  a  part.  It 
is  true  that  of  late  there  has  been  in  England  a  wave  of  imperial- 
ist sentiment.  But  it  is  confined  to  a  small  and  imaginative 
class*  Among  the  democracy,  which  has  now  the  upper  hand, 
the  desire  of  checking  democratic  progress  in  this  hemisphere  by 
means  of  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic  Canada  does  not  exist. 
Friendship  and  trade  with  the  American  people  are  what  the 
British  democracy  desires,  and  its  leaders  would  bo  perfectly 
open  to  the  argument  that  these  objects  could  be  eecnred  only  by 
resigning  a  political  supremacy  which  is  dangerous  as  well  as 
barren  and  ceasing  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  humanity 
on  a  continent  with  which  Great  Britain  has  politically  nothing 
to  do. 

It  IB  always  taken  for  granted  that  in  any  negotiations  for 
unian  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  as  well  as  Canada's 
freedom  of  choice  will  be  duly  recognized  and  her  sanction 
dOQght  for  any  change. 

The  dealings  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
8tat€0  with  the  Canadian  question  hitherto  have  not  been  a  cause 
for  pride.  First,  by  the  denial  of  amnesty  to  the  Loyalists  a 
boetile  community  was  formed  in  the  north,  and  Great  Britain, 
who  very  likely  would  have  retired,  was  compelled  in  honor  to 
retain  her  position  here.  Natural  affinities,  however,  at  length 
prevailed,  and  by  1812,  as  we  learn  from  the  dispatches  of  Pre- 
Toet  and  Brock,  the  American  connection  had  so  far  taken  hold 
on  Canada  that  Canadians  were  extremely  unwilling  to  obey  the 
caD  to  arms.  By  that  miserable  war  all  was  thrown  back.  Be- 
fore 1637  a  party  favorable  to  American  connection  had  again 
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formed,  but  the  people  of  the  United  States  left  it  to  its  fate, 
permitting  on  that  occasion  just  enough  of  filibustering  on  the 
border  to  revive  ill  feeling  betweeu  the  two  communities,  lu 
1854  there  was  a  atroug  movement  in  favor  of  union  on  commer- 
cial grounds,  and  a  manifesto  was  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
leading  men  in  the  colony,  including  the  late  Premier  of  the 
Dominion.  This  Lord  Elgin  was  enabled  to  extinguish,  by  the 
reciprocity  treaty  at  Washington,  the  Democratic  party  playing 
into  his  hands  because  they  feared  that  Canada,  if  brought  into 
the  Union,  would  turn  the  balance  against  slavery. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  was  the  Fenian  raid,  which  the 
American  Government  permitted  in  its  resentment  against  the 
British  aristocracy,  of  whose  offences  Canada  was  entirely  in- 
nocent. At  the  same  time  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  de- 
nounced.    Once  more  the  evil  spirit  was  evoked. 

The  other  day  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  in  favor  of  commercial  union,  which,  though  it  would 
have  left  the  political  question  untouched,  would  have  been 
pretty  sure,  from  the  intimacy  of  the  connection  which  it  would 
have  formed,  the  general  relations  of  the  two  peoples  being  what 
they  were,  to  lead  in  the  end  to  union  pure  and  simple.  This 
policy  received  the  unanimous  support  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  failed  by  only  one  vote  of  unanimous  support  in 
the  Senate.  We  were  beginning  to  build  on  its  success  when 
suddenly  it  was  not  only  renounced  but  reversed,  and  instead  of 
commercial  union  we  had  the  McKiuley  Act,  Now  another  change 
of  policy  looms  in  view.  In  face  of  such  gyrations  how  can 
unionist  combination  and  elTort  be  carried  on  ? 

The  first  thing  needed  if  continental  union  is  to  be 
brought  about  will  bo  something  like  a  steady  and  consistent 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  administration,  combined 
with  a  bearing  perfectly  friendly  towards  Canada,  President 
Harrison  was  little  studious  of  sentimental  effect  and  be  never 
showed  Canada  the  friendly  side  of  the  shield. 

Is  a  steady  and  consistent  policy  possible  for  a  democracy,  the 
government  of  which  is  always  changing  hands  ?  Can  party, 
where  it  is  tlie  ruling  power,  be  so  far  restrained  within  the 
bounds  of  patriotic  duty  m  to  refrain  from  factious  manoeuvring 
whenyital  objects  of  external  policy  are  concerned?  Has  the 
American  people  in  rcnonnring  immoral  aggrandizement  also  re- 
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nonnced  national  aspiration  ?  Can  local  interests^  when  a  great 
question  presents  itself,  bo  kept  in  subordination  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country  ?  These  are  queries  which  the  treatment  of 
the  Canadian  question  by  the  American  Government  and  Con- 
gress in  the  coming  years  will  go  far  to  answer,  and  the  answer 
will  not  be  devoid  of  instruction  as  to  the  probable  future  of  goy- 
ornment  by  the  people. 

GoLDwiN  Smith. 


HOW  CHOLERA  CAN  BE  STAMPED  OUT. 

BY   EHNEST     HART,     EDITOR    OF  THE   **  BRITISH   MEDICAL  JOUR- 
NAL/' AND  CHAIRMAN    OF  THE    NATIONAL   HEALTH 

SOCIETY   OF   ENGLAND, 


When  cholera  flrat  spread  westward  from  its  home  in  India, 
across  Asia  and  Europe,  its  characteristics  were  so  nnusual  that 
it  was  attribated  to  ''tellaric/"  "meteoric/*  ^^atmospheric/' 
and  snch  like  myaterions  influences  ;  indeed,  at  the  present  day 
there  are  still  many,  I  regret  to  know,  who  attach  ondiie  weight 
to  such  views.  For  my  own  part,  I  thiok  it  is  high  time  that  these 
old  notions  were  put  aside,  and  that  the  spread  of  cholera  should  be 
looked  at  practically,  in  the  light  of  the  accumulated  evidence 
afforded  by  all  the  great  epidemics  of  the  past.  That  accumu- 
lated, and  unhappily  still  accumulating,  evideoce  clearly  shows 
that  cholera  is  a  filth  disease  of  specific  character,  carried  by 
dirty  people  to  dirty  phtces,  and  there  spread  by  the  use  of  dirty 
water.  With  pure  water,  pure  air,  pure  aoil,  and  pure  habits, 
cholera  need  not  be  feared  by  any  nation  or  by  any  individual. 

To  Snow  bclpnga  the  great  honor  of  being  the  fii-at  to  recog- 
nize water  as  a  medium  of  disseminating  cholera.  His  deduc- 
tions to  this  effect*  from  his  observations  of  cholera  in  England 
between  1840  and  1854,  were  confirmed  by  the  elaborate  investi- 
gations of  Farr  and  Simon.  In  1806,  following  in  the  same 
footsteps,  I  was  instrumental  in  tracing  the  disastrous  cholera 
epidemic  of  that  year  in  East  London  to  the  distribution  of  pol- 
luted and  partially  filtered  water  from  the  River  Lea  by  the  East 
London  Water  Company.  Since  that  startling  experience  I  have 
been  convinced  that  specifically  polluted  water  is  not  merely  an 
occasion  or  adjuvant  cause,  but  the  causa  catisans  of  almost  every 
great  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  I  have  observed  that  when 
the  use  of  the  infected  water  has  been  abandoned  or  cut  off  the 
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epidemic  baa  ceased.  These  yiews  have  been  fnlly  borne  otit  by 
a  cloee  obaervation  of  each  successive  cholera  outbreak  withiu  the 
last  thirty  years. 

EKOLISn  EXPERIENCES. 

Epidmnic  of  ISSl-S, — In  England,  cholera  first  appeared  in 
October,  1831,  and  until  the  summer  of  1833  ravaged  various 
parta  of  the  kingdom.  Its  extension  was  so  sudden  and  mysteri- 
ous that  it  was  popularly  looked  upon  as  a  visitation  of  Provi- 
deuoe  beyond  human  control.  The  new  disease  was  carefully 
ttsdiedy  and  its  affinity  for  the  poor,  ill -fed,  unhealthy  parts  of 
the  population,  and  for  the  unclean,  ill- ventilated  and  crowded 
districts  was  fully  recognized,  but  its  relation  to  the  water  sup- 
plies seems  to  have  received  little  thought.  Yet,  the  general  cir- 
CQOistances  of  the  water  supplies  of  England  at  that  time  were 
deplorably  bad,  and  Dr.  Snow  a  few  years  later  collected  informa- 
tion whioh  led  to  the  presumption  that,  as  in  subsequent  epi- 
demics^ contaminated  water  in  183^^  played  an  important  part. 

Epidemic  of  1848-9. — In  1848  occurred  the  next  great 
visitation  of  England  by  cholera.  The  disease  rapidly  overran  the 
whole  country,  and  before  it  had  disappeared  in  epidemic  form, 
towards  the  close  of  1849,  53,203  of  the  English  people  had  died 
from  it,  and  18,887  had  died  from  **  diarrhoea/'  out  of  a  popnla- 
i>n  of  some  17,564,656  living  in  a  great  variety  of  circura- 
inces.  It  was  in  August,  1849,  whilst  this  epidemic  was 
running  its  course,  that  Snow  propounded  his  theory  that  a  most 
important  way  in  which  the  disease  may  be  widely  disseminated 
is  **  by  the  emptying-  of  sewers  into  the  drinking  water  of  the 
community."  lie  had  found  thai  in  most  towns  in  which  the 
malady  luid  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent  this  means  of  com- 
munication had  existed,  and  he  has  recorded  numerous  instances 
in  support  of  his  opinion.  He  held  that  the  cholera  of  1848  was 
brought  to  London  from  Hamburg,  that  it  was  increased  by 
(nf^ted  persons,  that  the  infected  sewage  matter  found  its  way 
partly  through  soil  into  the  wells,  and  partly  through  sewers  into 
the  Thames  and  Lea  from  which  a  portion  of  the  water  supply  of 
London  was  derived.  This  theory  was  adversely  criticised  at  the 
ttme,  in  a  report  by  Drs.  Baly  and  Gull  to  the  London  College  of 
Fhjncians,  and^  as  Mr.  N.  C.  Macnamara  has  well  remarked, 
physicians  well-nigh  nipped  this  doctrine  in  the  bud^  and 
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thus  did  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
etiology  of  cholera. 

Epidemic  of  1853-i, — Early  in  the  summer  of  1854  cholera 
had  obtaioed  a  foothold  in  London,  and  the  outbreak  which 
occurred  in  St.  James*s,  Westminster*  in  the  neigh borliood  of 
the  public  pnmp  in  Broiid  Street,  is  of  historic  interest,  as  it  is 
the  earliest  important  instance  in  which  the  agency  of  water  a^  a 
disseminator  of  cholera  was  clearly  demonstrated.  The  first 
death  in  the  parish  Wiis  recorded  early  in  August,  1854,  and 
throughout  that  month  a  few  deaths  occurred  each  week,  but 
during  the  week  ending  September  3,  78  deaths  were  registered  ;  - 
in  the  next  week  there  were  587  deaths;  in  the  following  week 
there  were  67,  and  then  the  mortality  as  quickly  subsided  m  it 
had  risen.  By  the  beginning  of  November  there  had  been  some 
700  fatal  attacks  in  this  single  parish  ;  that  is  to  say,  22  out  of 
every  1,000  persons  living  in  the  parish  had  died  of  the  disease 
within  three  months.  Ko  satisfactory  solution  of  this  mysterious 
outbreak  presenting  itself  Dr.  Snow  was  called  in  to  examine  the 
water  supplies.  Hia  published  report  shows  the  clearly-marked 
incidence  of  the  disease  on  those  who  drank  the  water  of  the 
parish  pnmp*  It  shows  how  the  workers  in  one  particular  factory, 
where  the  water  was  always  used,  suffered  severely  from  cholera 
whilst  those  in  an  adjoining  brewery,  where  the  water  was  never 
used,  escaped,  and  numerous  instances  of  fatal  attacks  of  cholera 
following  the  use  of  the  treacheroasly  sparkling  water  from  this 
pump  are  detailed.  On  the  drains  of  the  house  adjoining  the 
well  being  opened  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  cesspool  under  a 
common  privy,  within  three  feet  of  the  well,  and  at  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  the  water  in  tlie  well ;  that,  the  walls  of  the 
cesspool  being  rotten,  the  contents  leaked  into  the  8un*ounding 
soil ;  that  the  walls  of  the  well  were  also  rotten ;  and  that  there 
was  distinct  evidence  of  the  cesspool  contents  having  for  a  long 
time  leaked  into  the  well.  In  the  house  itself  a  child  aged  five 
months  had  died  on  September  the  2d  of  so-called  "diarrhoBa," 
but  with  distinctly  choleraic  symptoms. 

In  this  case  it  was  a  well  that  was  at  fault ;  but  in  1848  and 
1853,  as  Mr,  (now  Sir  John)  Simon  clearly  showed  in  hia  reports 
to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  Londoners  were  aJso  the  sub- 
jects of  gigantic  experiments  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  water 
companies,  who  drew  their  supplies  from  the  Thames  and  I^ea 
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at  points  where  those  rivers  were  grossly  polluted  with  the  sewage 
and  ont-sconrings  of  the  rapidly-growing  metropolis.  Carefully 
gathered  statistics  show  that  the  people  who  drank  dirty  river 
water  sufifered  from  cholera  greatly  in  excess  of  those  whose  water 
supply  was  from  less  polluted  parts  of  the  rivers. 

Epidemic  of  1866. — The  next  choleraic  invasion  of  England 
was  in  1866,  and  is  memorable  for  the  terrible  experiment  which 
was  unconsciously  carried  out  by  another  of  the  London  water 
companies,  at  the  expense  of  some  4,000  lives  in  East  London. 
Early  in  the  outbreak  I  was  struck  by  its  incidence  on  the  area 
supplied  with  water  by  the  East  London  Water  Company,  and  I 
felt  confident  that  it  could  only  be  due  to  a  sudden  specific 
pollution  of  the  water  supply.  Acting  on  behalf  of  a  great 
medical  journal,  I  dispatched  the  late  Mr.  J.  Netten  Radcliffe 
to  investigate  the  matter.  After  much  trouble  the  result 
showed  that,  owing  to  changes  having  been  made  in  their 
filtering  apparatus,  the  company  had  sent  out  for  a  few  days 
nnfiltered  water,  or  water  in  a  very  partially  filtered  state, 
direct  from  the  River  Lea,  which  had  just  at  that  moment 
become  infected  with  choleraic  discharges  from  a  cottage  of 
which  the  sewers  were  connected  with  the  river,  and  in  which  a 
family  infected  with  cholera  had  come  to  reside. 

During  this  epidemic  many  other  parts  of  England  besides 
London  furnished  evidence  of  the  relation  of  water  supplies  to 
the  spread  of  cholera. 

Since  18G6  sanitary  improvement  throughout  England  has 
grown  apace,  and  concurrently  Asiatic  cholera  has  not  been  able 
to  extend  or  even  to  establish  itself  in  the  country,  though  cases 
have  reached  her  shores  on  numerous  occasions.  The  London 
water  supply  is  better  filtered  and  of  better  quality  to-day  than 
formerly,  but  it  is  still  open  to  criticism  in  so  far  as  it  is  derived 
from  the  Thames  and  the  Lea  at  points  below  where  those  rivers 
still  receive  sewage.  The  immunity  of  water  companies  in  dis- 
tributing poisoned  water  is  a  curious  and  serious  anomaly. 

EGYPTIAX    EXPKRIKNCf:S. 

Since  1831  Egypt  lias  been  severely  scourged  by  cholera 
at  short  intervals,  but  reliable  data  are  not  available  earlier 
than  the  visitation  of  1883,  when  cholera,  appearintr  at  Damietta 
in  June,  gradually  invaded  various  (owns  of  the  Nile  Delta,  and 
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reached  Ghizeh  and  Cairo  by  July  IC.  According  to  Dr. 
Sand  with  58,511  deaths  from  cholera  ocenrred  throughout 
Egypt  in  1883  amongst  a  popolation  of  6,765,000.  The 
definite  origin  of  the  epidemic  has  been  much  disputed, 
though  there  seema  to  have  been  ample  opportoaity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  specific  infection  into  Damietta.  Once  started, 
however,  the  condition  of  Egypt,  especially  as  regards  water 
supply,  was,  I  can  say  from  personal  observation,  exactly  such  as 
would  favor  the  extension  of  the  disease.  The  Nile  is  the  main 
source  of  water  supply  to  the  country,  and  Dr.  Sandwith,  Sir  W, 
Guyer  Hunter,  and  others,  have  fully  shown  the  fearful  extent  to 
which  that  river  has  been  and  is  habitually  polluted  with  human 
and  other  filth.  Great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Egypt 
has  taken  place  during  Urn  last  ten  years,  but  the  question  of 
providing  Cairo  with  proper  drainage  is  still  in  abeyance,  and 
the  water  supply  of  the  country  is  also  still  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. 

FRENCH    EXPERIENCES. 

Marseilles  has  earned  an  unenviable  notoriety  aa  regards 
cholera  in  recent  years.  In  1883  there  were  some  concealed 
cases;  in  1884,  1,777  deaths  were  recorded ;  in  1885  there  were 
1,039  cholera  deaths ;  in  189^  there  were  some  90  deaths,  and 
in  February,  1893,  nearly  100  deaths*  The  insanitary  state  of 
the  town  is  notorious,  and  there  is  much  evidence^  which 
limitationa  of  space  prevent  me  here  from  referring  to  in  detail, 
that  its  public  water  supply,  especially  where  derived  from 
the  Bcwage-pollnted  river  Hnveaune,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
epidemics  referred  to. 

Toulon  also  has  suffered  severely  from  cholera  at  various  times, 
and  both  its  sanitary  state  and  its  water  supply  have  been  hy  no 
means  satisfactory. 

In  1884  the  disease  spread  from  Marseilles  throughout  the 
southern  and  southwestern  departments  of  France,  and,  as  the 
result  of  local  investigations,  Doctor  Proust  reported  that  water 
played  an  important  part  in  its  transmission. 

A  very  detailed  account  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1884  in 
Prance  has  been  written  by  Dr.  L.  H,  Thoinot,  of  Paris,  and  a 
concise  abstmct  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Doctor  Shakespeare's  report 
on  cholera  in  Europe  and  India.  It  shows  that  the  disease  spread 
from  place  to  place  by  means  of  soiled  personal  effects,  by  small 
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WAler-oonrBOs  which  had  become  contaminated  with  choleraic  dis- 
charges, or  the  washing  therein  of  soiled  linen^  and  by  the  move- 
ments of  persons  experiencing  an  active  or  latent  attack  of 
cholera* 

The  Department  of  Finist^re,  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
France,  furnishes  a  very  vivid  object-lesson  in  the  spread 
of  cholera  by  dirt,  eewage-pollnted  well-waterg,  and  specifically 
contaminated  public  fountains,  as  ia  shown  in  the  recent  very  able 
and  interesting  report  on  the  subject  by  Monsieur  HeJiri  Monod, 
who  was  formerly  Prefect  of  Finistere,  and  also  in  tbo  reports 
made  by  Doctor  Proust  after  Jocal  investigations  on  behalf  of 
the  Comity  Consnltatif  dllygiene  Pobliqoe  de  France. 

In  November,  1884,  there  was  a  sharp  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
the  western  suburbs  of  Paris,  the  mortality  rising  rapidly  day  by 
day  from  1  on  November  3  to  96  on  November  10,  and  then 
as  rapidly  declining,  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  water- 
borne  epidemics,  and  I  had  excellent  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  epidemic  was  due  to  the  temporary  distribution 
of  a  highly-polluted  water  to  particular  districts  of  the  city* 
Again,  in  1892,  Paris,  more  especially  its  western  and  north- 
weatem  suburbs,  was  once  more  somewhat  severely  visited  by 
cholera.  Breaking  out  in  Paris  in  a  crowded  prison  at  Nuntarre, 
on  tho  west  of  Paris,  tlie  disease  soon  spread  through  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  977  deaths  had 
chronicled. 

There  is  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  comump- 
'tioil  of  the  Seine  water  wtw  at  the  root  of  this  serious  outbreak, 
It  H  has  been  at  the  root  of  previous  epidemics.  The  suburban 
dtstricts  in  the  north  and  northwest — those  districts,  in  fact, 
where  cholera  raged  in  1892,  and  where  it  began  in  1884 — draw  their 
watiT  from  the  Seine  after  it  has  passed  through  Paris  tind  been 
fouled  by  steamer  tradic,  by  the  filth  from  the  cholera  and  linen 
washed  in  its  floating  wash-houses,  by  innumerable  private  sewers 
and  by  the  contents  of  the  main  sewers  of  Paris  at  Asinieres  and 
St.  Denis,  Happily,  works  have  been  undertaken  to  improve 
tho  Parisian  water  snpply* 
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It    ta   to    Marseilles    and    Toulon    that    Italy    is  indebted 
for    th«  severe    epidemic    of    cholera    which  swept    over  the 
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country  in  the  autumn  of  1884.  Breaking  through  the 
quarantines  on  the  Ituliati  frontier,  the  disease  was  carried  by 
fugitive  workmen  throughout  the  country,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  some  27,000  attacks  of  cholera  and  upwards  of  14,000 
deaths  had  occurrod^  at  least  44  out  of  the  66  Italian  provinces 
having  been  visited. 

The  severest  outbreak  occurred  in  Naples.  Introduced  there 
in  August,  1884,  from  Marseilles,  the  attacks  and  mortality  rose 
by  rapid  daily  strides,  until  September  11,  and  then  as  rapidly 
fell.  Between  August  23  and  November  9,  some  1:^,345  cases 
and  7j086  deaths  occurred  amongst  a  population  of  4"j2,908,  At 
that  period  the  water  supply  of  Naples  was  mainly  derived  from 
trenches  running  from  house  to  house  underground,  and  was  ex- 
posed to  direct  conLamiuation,  not  only  by  soakage  of  tilth,  but 
by  the  reckless  practice  of  washing  in  the  trenches  linen  soiled 
with  choleraic  discharges.  In  the  following  year  Naples  was 
supplied  with  pure  water  from  a  distant  mountain  stream  (the 
Serine ),  and  there  followed  a  marked  immunity  of  the  city  from 
cholera,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  1888,  however,  an  injury  to  the  Serine  water  con- 
duit led  to  a  temporary  return  to  the  old  system,  and  two  sharp 
epidemics  of  cholera  at  once  ensued,  but  ceased  upon  the  resump- 
tion of  the  purer  supply. 

In  September,  1884,  the  disease  reached  Genoa.  After  a  few 
sporadic  crises,  a  suddeu  and  widespread  explosion  occurred  be- 
tween the  !31st  and  24th  of  September,  the  rich  and  poor  being 
indiscriminately  attacked.  Genoa  has  a  fine  supply  of  naturally 
good  water,  brought  from  a  distance  by  three  aqueducts.  On 
close  investigation  it  was  observed  that  of  the  first  300  cases  of 
cholera,  93  per  cent,  were  in  houses  supplied  by  one  of  those 
aqueducts  (the  Nicolay),  and  on  following  that  aqueduct  to  its 
commencement,  near  the  village  of  Busidla,  13  miles  distant,  a 
colony  of  workmen  was  found  encarapedl  Cholera  had  broken 
out  in  Busalla  on  September  14,  and  inquiry  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  clothing  of  the  workmen,  both  of  the  sick  and  of 
the  healthy,  wiis  wiished  in  tfie  river  Scrivia,  which  feeds  the 
Nicolay  Aqueduct.  The  supply  of  this  water  to  Genoa  wag 
promptly  stopped  on  September  28,  and  the  epidemic  at 
once  rapidly  declined. 

In  1885  the  most  severe  epidemic  occuri^  in  Palermo,  in 
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Sicily*  Into  this  somewhtit  unsavory  town  thediseus^  vvas  brought 
by  sea,  notwitbetanding  a  striogent  quarautme^  aud  between  the 
middto  of  S©]>tember  and  the  middle  of  November  5,535  casesj  of 
which  ^,959  were  fatal,  occurred,  among  a  population  of  about 
275^000.  In  Palermo  the  water  is  obtained  partly  from  open  trenches 
pawing  beneath  the  houaefi,  as  at  Naples ;  partly  from  public  foun- 
taina,  and  partly  from  wells  which  are  exposed  to  the  mo^t  filthy 
ooDtami nation.  Apart  from  other  pollotions,  the  water  trenches 
are  fouled  through  the  very  common  custom  of  washing  clotheH 
in  them.  Doctor  Albonesi  was,  at  the  time,  director  of  the  local 
sanitary  counciU  and  to  his  enlightened  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion^ and  prompt  dealing  with  the  dangerous  water  sources,  is 
due  the  early  termination  of  the  epidemic. 

SPAHISH  EXPERIENCES. 

In  18^5  Spain  was  the  scene  of  a  cholera  outbreak  of 
exceptional  ferocity.  Introduced  into  Alicante,  on  the  south- 
east coast,  in  spite  of  quarantine,  in  August^  1884,  the 
difleaae  dumbered  through  the  following  winter,  and  in 
April,  1885t  burst  into  an  epidemic  at  Jativa  and  Alcira, 
wheUp  erading  sanitary  cordons,  it  was  soon  carried  far  and 
wide  by  the  dispersing  laborers.  Between  February  5  and  De- 
cember 31,  1885,  2,247  local  governments,  having  an  aggregate 
population  of  6,575,641,  had  been  invaded,  and  398^685  cases 
and  119»624  deaths  had  occurred. 

Sanitation  and  domestic  hygiene  are  of  a  very  primitive  de- 
scription in  Spain.  Filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  there  is  rarely 
any  drainage  properly  so  called,  aud  the  water  supply  is  for  the 
most  part  derived  from  the  open  and  unprotected  rivers  and 
atr^ams.  In  a  work  published  in  1886,  Mr.  George  Higgin  has, 
by  eomparative  pictures  of  the  facts  respecting  a  number  of  typi- 
cal towns,  Tcry  clearly  shown  that  the  Spanish  epidemic  of  1885 
wnA par  ejtceUence  water-borne.  He  shows  that  the  disease  never 
became  truly  epidemic  or  dangerous  in  any  Spanish  city  in  which 
there  was  a  pure  supply  of  water,  and  where  proper  means  were 
taken  to  guard  against  the  sources  being  polluted  from  any  specific 
cbolemic  poison.  He  shows  how,  in  this  way,  the  cities  of 
Toledo,  Seville,  Malaga  and  Madrid  escaped  comparatively  lightly, 
whilst  such  places  as  Aranjuez,  Saragossa,  Granada  aud  Valen- 
cia auffered  very  lightly. 
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The  complete  history  of  the  fearful  cholera  mortality  in  Rns- 
Bia  in  1802  still  remaing  to  be  written  ;  but  what  we  know  of  it 
bears  out  previous  experiences  as  to  the  influences  of  infected 
water.  In  a  series  of  papers  recently  published  in  the  Lancet, 
Dr.  Frank  Clemow,  of  St,  Petersburg,  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  facts  bearing  this  out,  A  particularly  inetructive 
case  is  narrated  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Tashkent,  in 
Turkestan.  At  Ashabad  the  cholera  had  already  disappeared 
early  in  August,  1892,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  with  much 
rejoicing.  The  Governor-Oeneral  gave  a  dinner,  but  one-half  of 
the  guests  died  of  cholera  within  twenty-four  hours.  Further, 
out  of  the  13.,CK)0  inhabitants  of  Ashabad,  1,300,  or  ten  per  cent, 
died  within  forty-eight  hours.  The  cause  of  this  outbreak  was 
traced  to  a  small  stream  of  water  which  supplied  the  town,  and 
which,  it  was  found,  had  been  fouled  by  filth  from  a  small  Tur- 
coman  viJlage  on  its  banksj  where  cholera  had  broken  out  four 
days  previously, 

CHOLBBA  AT  HAMBURG    IN   1892* 

Cholera  was  officially  announced  in  Hamburg  on  August  21, 
1892,  but  it  had  been  found  present  in  the  town  for  some  days 
previously.  The  influence  of  the  public  water  supply  in  dissemi- 
nating the  disease  may  be  seen  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
respectively  on  Hambnrg,  AUona  and  Wandsbeck,  the  three 
towns  which  make  up  the  Greater  Hamburg.  Wandsbeck,  with 
a  population  of  20,571,  had  64  cases  (3,1  per  mille),  and  43 
deaths  (2,0  per  mille);  Altona,  with  173,279  inhabitants,  had  572 
cases  (3.9),  with  328  deaths  (2.3) ;  Hamburg  State,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  622,530.  had  17,974  cases  (28.8),  and  7,611  deaths 
(12,2);  or,  taking  only  the  infected  parts,  the  town  and  suburbs 
of  Hamburg,  among  579,907  inhabitants  there  were  17,891  cases 
(30.8)  and  7,582  deaths  (13).  Wandsbeck,  which  suflFered  less 
than  the  other  two,  is  supplied  with  spring  water,  whereas  Altona 
and  Hamburg  derive  their  water  from  the  Elbe.  Altona,  however, 
gets  its  water  very  far  down,  at  Blankensee,  where  the  river  is 
cleaner  than  in  Hamburg,  and  passes  it  through  a  good  gravel 
filter,  unlike  Hamburg,  which  takes  its  water  from  the  harbor, 
contaminated  with  sewage  and  absolutely  unfiltered.    Happily^ 
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Btept  baTe  been  taken  to  secure  parer  water  to  Hamburg  in  the 
ftiture. 

INDIAN    EXPERIENCES. 

India  is  generally  referred  to  aa  the  '*home  of  cholera/*  the 
diaeaae  being  established  endemicallj  throughout  a  wide  area. 
This,  however,  is  not,  as  most  Indian  authoritieg  once  believed 
and  many  would  even  now  have  us  believe,  due  to  any  mysterious 
or  nnpreven table  causes,  bnt  in  virtue  of  conditions  which  may  all 
of  them  be  removed,  and  which  in  time,  I  truet,  will  be  removed. 
In  India,  as  elsewhere,  water  has  been  the  chief  nurse  and  die- 
iH^minator  of  cholera,  and  I  believe  that  if  every  town  and  village 
in  India  were  provided  with  pure  and  properly  protected  w»ter, 
the  so-called  "endemic  area'*  would  soon  become  indefinite. 
Dr,  M,  0.  Fnrnell,  who  has  had  great  experience  as  Surgeon- 
General  of  Ma*Jra8,  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  general  Tiiethod 
of  the  propagation  of  cholera  in  India  is  by  means  of  specifically 
polluted  water*  and  he  has  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  masses 
af  facts  in  support  of  hia  opinions. 

The  experiences  of  Calcutta,  as  observed  by  Dr.  W.  J,  Simp- 
ion,  the  Health  Officer  of  that  city,  go  to  show  that  those 
persons  who  have  an  abundant  and  pure  water  supply,  namely» 
the  Europeans  and  better  class  of  natives— escape  cholera  epi- 
demics, except  in  isolated  instances  which  can  generally  be 
accounted  for;  while  the  natives,  who  necessarily  depend  on  tank 
water,  suffer  severely  when  a  tank  becomes  polluted  by  the  ex- 
creta of  a  cholera  patient.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
natives  bathe  and  wash  their  utensils  and  clothes  in  the  tank  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  available  place  for  doing  so,  and  thtit  they  uae 
the  water  of  the  tank,  contaminated  as  it  is,  in  addition,  by  aoak" 
age  and  sewage,  for  cooking  and  drinking,  because  it  is  the  only 
available  water  supply  for  domestic  purposes.  Dr.  Simpson  rnises 
a  very  earnest  cry  against  the  scarcity  of  pure  water.  The  first 
requtaite  for  Uowrah  and  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta  is  a  liberal 
water  supply,  whilst  Calcutta  itself  needs  an  increased  supply. 

Madras  also  furnishes  instructive  experiences.     Before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Red  Hills  water  supply  Madras  sneered  each 
Ijrear  severely  from  cholera  ;  but  since  1872,  when  the  water  sup- 
|>ly  was  first  opened,  the  disease  has  practically  disappeared  from 
the  city-     The  experiences  of  Pondicherry,  Gopaulpore,  Nagpur, 
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Salem,  Pesliawarj  and  other  places,  may  be  quoted  as  showing  a 
marked  imitiunity  from  cholera,  when  pure  uninfected  water 
has  been  in  use. 

Religions  pilgrimages,  also,  are  a  fruitful  means  of  spreading 
cholera  in  the  East,  owing  to  the  habit  of  bathing  and  drinking 
the  water  of  the  sacred  wells  and  pools.  Graphic  descriptions  of 
the  Mecca  pilgrimage  of  1866,  or  of  the  Ardhodoja  Jog  held  at 
Calcutta  in  1891,  and  of  the  Kumb  festival  at  Hurdwar,  1891, 
are  before  me  and  bear  out  this  statement. 

Uuder  English  rule  much  has  been  done  in  India  in  the  way 
of  sanitary  reform*  but  very  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  I 
cannot  but  recognize  the  very  heavy  responsibilities  which  rest  on 
England  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
sanitary  administration  of  India  requires  to  be  radically  remod- 
elled, and  I  venture  to  submit  that  this  could  without  insuper* 
able  difficulties  be  eflfected.  I  would  suggest  (1),  an  Imperial 
Sanitary  Department  attached  to  the  Government  of  India  ;  (2), 
a  Provincial  Sanitary  Department  attached  to  each  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  such  as  Bengal,  North  West  Provinces, 
Punjab,  Madras,  Bombay,  etc,  and  (3),  a  Local  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment attached  to  each  municipality,  district  board,  etc. 

I  have  been  unable  within  the  space  here  at  my  disposal  to 
attempt  to  give  more  than  the  merest  indication  of  the  mass  of 
evidence  which  I  have  accumulated,  showiug  that  water  is  the 
chief  if  not — in  Europe — the  sole  agency  in  the  spread  of  epidemic 
cholera.  With  the  scourge  close  at  onr  gates  let  me  urge  upon 
every  community  and  every  responsible  authority  in  America  to 
profit  by  these  lessons  before  it  is  too  late  ;  to  put  their  houses 
in  order  and  secure  purity  of  water  especially,  but  also  of  soil,  of 
air,  of  habits.  This  is  the  best,  the  only  successful,  weapon 
wherewith  to  protect  ourselves  against  cholera.  Quarantine  is  a 
sieve  rather  than  a  protective  armor. 

Ernest  Hart. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOTEL  OF  TO-DAY. 

BY  OEN*    BUSH  a  HAWKINS  AND   W,   J.    FANHINQ, 


GENERAL  BAWKLVS : 

Some  one  has  said  :  ''  There  are  twa  oocasiong  when  the 
Americao  needs  rest — when  he  starts  out  upon  hia  vacation  and 
when  he  returns  from  it/*  The  wise  author  of  that  saying  might 
have  added  ;  **  The  dehided  individual  when  he  moves  out  npon 
hiB  period  of  anticipated  rest  should  provide  himself  with  an  extra 
or  summer  stomach  of  copper,  or  of  some  other  etrong  material, 
capable  of  digesting  the  culinary  results  which  nsually  flow  from 
this  announcement :  *  The  cuisine  will  be  first  class  in  every  re- 
spect, and  the  management  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  guests/  "  This  is  the  usual  form 
adopted  bj  **  Mine  Host,"  from  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Maine  to  the  southern  end  of  California, 

Deoeived  and  lured  on  to  the  destruction  of  my  digestive  or- 
gsna  by  the  average  spring  Hood  of  announcements,  clothed  in  all 
the  fascinating  devices  of  the  printers'  and  engravers^  art,  I  was 
led  to  undertake  a  campaign  among  the  summer  resorts,  more  or 
leas  fashionable  and  all  very  high  priced,  five  dollars  ^er  diefu,  at 
least,  being  the  usual  charge,  no  matter  how  bad  or  very  bad  the 
aooommodation . 

The  ftrat  halting-place  was  selected  with  special  reference  to 
altitude  and  isolation  of  the  hotel  from  other  buildings.  This 
establishment  advertised  special  terms  up  to  the  first  of  August, 
which  meant  less  than  five  dollars  per  day.  But,  upon  application 
to  the  manager  upon  the  premises,  I  was  told  that  those  terms  had 
to  be  arranged  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  before  the  opening 
of  the  hotel.  The  location  of  this  particular  hotel  is  unsurpassed 
upon  this  continent.  The  buildings  are  large  and  the  whole  well 
TentiUted*  but  two  weeks  was  all  we  could  stand  of  its  much  ad- 
Tiiiiaed  culinary  perfections. 
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Our  next  move  involved  a  i*ailway  jourDey  of  more  than  four 

hundred  miles,  at  the  end  of  which  we  found  ourgolves  at  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  New  England  villages^!  and  lodged  in  a  new 
Bummer  hotel,  which,  as  to  construction  and  conveniunt  arrange- 
ments, is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The  whole,  in  fact,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  work  of  art.  The  furniture,  carpets,  table 
appointments,  etc.^  etc.,  were  in  perfect  taste,  and  the  semce  in 
every  depaiimaut  all  that  the  most  exacting  could  desii^.  But, 
as  usuali  the  kitchen  in  its  leading  features  was  a  failure.  After 
fifteen  days  at  this  place  we  returned  and  spent  a  week  in  New 
York,  which  proved  to  bo  the  only  comfortable  one  of  the  whole 
summer* 

To  arrive  at  the  third  objective  point  involved  a  rest  for  one 
night  at  the  most  populous  and  popular  resort  in  our  whole 
country.  For  that  purpose  we  selected  the  moat  •^swelP'  and 
"quiet"  hotel  of  the  place,  where  the  late  dinner  and  breakfast 
proved  to  be  quite  the  worst,  as  to  quality,  of  the  whole  season. 
The  dinner  inenu  must  have  contained  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  items,  and  the  one  for  breakfast  at  least  seventy-five.  We 
were  tempted  to  taste  a  certain  **  fancy  dish,"  entree  in  other 
words,  which  purported  to  have  been  made  of  capon  and  truffles. 
It  proved  to  be  a  sort  of  a  cold  pressed  hash  of  veal  and  beef 
tongue,  with  not  a  particle  of  capon  or  even  chicken  in  it,  while 
the  truffles  were  a  composition  of  a  shining  black  substance  of  the 
texture  of  isinglass. 

Four  hours  more  of  a  railway  journey  carried  us  to  an  almost 
new  hotel  created  and  owned  by  a  rich  corporation.  Its  location 
is  a  marvel  of  beauty,  situated  upon  a  high  bluff  near  the  shore 
of  a  lake,  commanding  views  of  two  extensive  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, and  each  combined  with  a  long  stretch  of  a  most  pictur- 
esque body  of  water.  The  description  only  partially  indicates  a 
location  of  singular  beauty,  and  no  better  could  be  found  for  a 
summer  hotel.  The  building  is  spacious  and  airy,  the  rooms  • 
large  enough,  furnished  in  good  taste,  and  there  is  an  extensive 
foi/er  on  the  first  floor,  where  all  the  guests  can  assemble  for 
music  and  conversation.  The  latter  is  a  most  fascinating  feature  of 
the  establishment,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  all  builders  of  *'  Sum- 
mer Resorts  '*  may  imitate.  As  to  the  laying  out  of  grounds  and 
general  hotel  features  all  had  been  done  that  fairly  good  taste  and 
the  liberal  expenditure  of  money  could  accomplishj  and  if  we  could 
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bmre  exieted  upon  ita  surrounding  atmosphere  a] quo  we  might 
have  proloDged  oar  visit  to  the  end  of  the  seusoa.  But,  uiifortu- 
natelyt  this  we  coald  not  do,  and  the  demands  enforced  by  the 
mere  fact  of  human  exUtence  compelled  us  to  eat  of  the  manipu- 
lations of  a  so-called  chef,  which  proved  to  be  as  defective  as  any 
we  had  encountei-ed,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  two  and  a  half  weeks 
we  made  a  compulsory  departure,  with  a  completely  demoralized 
digeation,  possibly  damage  J  beyond  repair.  So  our  campaign 
among  the  "Eesorte,"  undertaken  with  confidence  and  courage, 
accomi>auied  with  an  unwarrantable  amount  of  hope,  ended  in 
defeat  and  disaster,  which  compelled  a  retreat  to  the  much- 
dieaded  afflictions  of  an  over-heated  city,  to  which  was  added  a 
pOiBsible  attack  of  cholera,  all  of  which  we  preferred  to  encounter 
rather  than  continue  our  sojourn  at  the  superior  summer  resorts 

The  defects  in  the  American  system  of  hotel-keeping  are  gen- 
eral and  organic,  for  which  no  particular  landlord  or  manager  can 
or  should  be  held  responsible.  Not  one  in  fifty  among  them 
knows  anything,  practically,  about  cooking,  and  they  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  supposed  knowledge  of  a  lot  of  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Irish  upper  scultious,  who  come  over  herOf  and  easily 
paaa  themselves  o^  for  chefs.  They  are  cheap,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  average  American  landlord  and  manager  employs 
them.  They  are  no  more  cooks  than  they  are  astronomers*  In 
Earopean  kitchens  they  probably  trimmed  the  joints,  peeled 
potatoes,  stirred  the  soup  kettles  and  washed  the  onions,  but  were 
never  permitted  to  interfere  with  a  joint,  entree  or  a  sauce.  But, 
like  other  classes  in  Europe,  they  ivct  upon  the  theory  that  any- 
thing is  good  enough  for  the  Americans  who  like  to  be  hum- 
bugged, and  the  American  hotel-keeper  is  quite  williug  to  take  this 
particular  class  of  impostors  at  their  word. 

Herr  Freytag,  a  c^tef  at  the  Kussian  embassy  in  Rome  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  afterwards  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel 
dea  lies  Britauniques  in  that  city,  told  me  that  a  good  bed,  good 
soape,  good  bread  and  good  tea  and  coffee  were  the  foundations 
for  an  acceptable  hotel,  and  he  was  right  As  a  rule,  the  Ameri- 
can  hotel  is  a  failure  in  respect  to  all  of  these  essentials.  It  is 
true,  there  are  more  good  beds  now  than  there  were  formerly,  but 
neither  the  tea,  coffee,  soup  nor  bread  has  improved  ;  if  any- 
Ihing,  tbej  are  worse  than  thirty  years  ago  ;  now  there  is  more 
prelMOa^  •.  r.,  attempts  at  "  style  '*  at  tlie  expense  of  all  comforts^ 
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which  have  been  banished  from  the  average  AmericaD  machine 
hotel. 

Capoiil,  the  French  tenor,  in  one  of  hia  ptibliehed  letters  about 
America,  said  :  '*  This  is  a  wonderful  country,  with  the  loftiest 
mountains,  the  longest  rivers  and  the  largest  lakes,  bnt  without  a 
Boup/'  Fifty  years  ago  Judge  Qrimke,  a  noted  holder  of  Circuit 
Courts  in  South  Carolina,  ordered  tea  at  a  backwoods  hotel ; 
shortly  after  it  was  served  he  sent  for  the  landlady,  and  astonished 
her  by  saying  :  *'  Madam,  if  this  be  tea  bring  me  coffee,  and  if 
this  he  coffee  bring  me  tea/'  This  command  could,  with  pro- 
priety, be  given  in  nine-tenths  of  our  hotels  to-day.  The  usual 
hotel  coffee  would  easily  pass  for  some  kind  of  medicine,  and 
often  the  supposed  tea  defiea  recognition.  The  general  aim  seems 
to  be  to  hoodwink  patrons  with  a  show  of  great  liberality — hence 
the  dinner  bill  of  fare  with  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  items  upon  it,  and  the  breakfast  menu  with  from  forty 
to  seventy-five.  Such  a  spread  of  printer's  ink  looks  large,  pan- 
ders to  national  vanity  and  convinces  the  native  that  he  is  not 
being  swindled. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  write  that  not  one  in  ten  of  those 
products  of  the  kitchen  named  in  the  bill  of  fare  are  properly 
prepared  or  decently  served.  The  vegetables  are  usually  cold  and 
soggy,  often  slopped  with  a  nasty^looking  and  worse-tasting 
sauce ;  the  joints  are  usually  tough  and  cold  ;  the  flesh  made 
dishes  [efitrees],  with  high  sounding  French  names,  neither  taste 
nor  smell  like  anything  we  have  ever  seen  before ;  the  sweets  are 
often  the  better  part  of  the  dinner ;  but  the  fruits,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  are  the  cheapest  and  poorest  that  can  be 
found. 

The  common  theory  of  enormous  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietor  is  a  delusion,  for  I  have  the  information  from  rather 
reliable  expert  authority  that  in  all  the  caravansaries  where  from 
one  to  ten  hundred  guests  are  lodged  each  day  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing never  reaches  forty  cents  a  head^  and  that  the  leavings  of 
these  feasts  are  utilized  in  various  ways  and  never  wasted*  If 
this  be  true,  the  apparent  liberality  is  only  another  addition  to 
our  long  list  of  national  shams.  When  asked  why  the  hotels  in 
America  do  not  adopt  the  Continental  table  d^hdte  dinner,  the 
answer  always  is  :  "  Americans  won^t  have  it  that  way  ;  they  want 
more  liberality;*'  and  yet  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have 
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met  hundreds  of  Americans  at  the  better  French^  Swiss,  Italian^ 
BelgiaD  and  German  hotels,  and  have  heard  but  a  few  find  fault 
with  the  food  or  service,  Oo  the  contrary,  I  have  known  many 
of  them  to  ask  :  **  Why  cannot  our  hotels  be  managed  like  these?" 
The  **  why*'  is  a  hotel  secret.  It  costs  leas  to  feed  guests  the 
American  way  than  the  other,  and  so  long  as  that  fact  remainfl 
we  can  hope  for  no  reform.  And,  besides,  to  serve  a  table  d*h6te 
in  the  better  French  style  requires  good  taste,  knowledge  and 
certain  skilly  qualities  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  ex- 
perience in  first-class  establishments,  such  as  American  hotel  pro- 
prietors and  managers  know  nothing  of* 

The  American  landlord  applies  the  enforced  theory  of  Colonel 
Sellers  to  the  everyday  actualities  of  hotel  keeping.  He  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  his  guests  do  not  need  really  palatable  food  ; 
they  only  want  the  illusion,  i,  b.,  to  see  a  certain  liberal  display  of 
items  with  high-sounding  names  on  the  bill  of  fare,  and  dishes 
filled  with  some  sort  of  a  beyond-understanding  substance,  to 
correspond  with  a  certain  name,  which  can  be  supplied  when 
ordered.  No  matter  whether  or  not  it  is  actual  food  fit  to  eat,  it 
repreflents  an  item  printed,  and  fulfils  one  part  of  the  contract 
existing  between  the  landlord  and  the  guest 

The  relations  eiiating  between  a  guest  and  proprietor  of  hotels 
can  be  expressed  in  a  very  few  words.  The  former  arrives,  the 
attending  room-clerk  hands  him  a  pen,  he  writes  his  name,  and, 
if  unknown  to  the  clerk,  is  shown  the  most  undefiirable  room  in 
the  house.  This  is  what  is  called  '*  trying  it  on,**  and  if  the  guest 
does  not  "  kick '' he  is  entered  upon  the  account  books  for  not 
]ei«  than  five  dollars  per  day,  exclusive  of  sundries*  At  the  end 
of  a  certain  stated  period  he  receives  his  bill,  but  between  the 
registration  of  his  name  and  the  reception  of  his  bill  he  receives 
very  little  attention  ;  he  has  become  a  paying  cog  in  one  of  the 
numerous  wheels  which  constitute  the  machine  known  as  an 
American  hotel,  where  comforta  are  unknown  and  exorbitant 
charges  are  the  rule. 

The  self-constituted  experts  that  preside  over  these  establish- 
ments felicitate  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  they  understand 
their  business,  that  they  know  how  to  "  keep  a  hotel,"  and  they 
are  offended  if  their  supposed  accomplishments  are  not  recognized ; 
no  doubt  they  do  keep  hotels,  i.  e.,  from  a  national  standpoint 
But,  still,  the  monumental  fact  remains  that  a  very  large  majority 
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of  them  preside  over  mantifacfiories  for  converting  good  materials 
into  unpalatable  and  unhealthy  food  quite  unfit  for  human  con- 
BiimptioQ. 

The  subject  of  extortions  by  head  waiters  and  their  subordi- 
nates, which  landlords  do  not  attempt  to  regulate,  demands  heroic 
treatment  in  a  separate  paper.  These  annoying  practices  have 
become  national  and,  as  to  amounts,  unprecedented.  At  one  of 
the  very  large  hotels  in  Saratoga,  where  we  remained  over  night 
upon  our  last  return  to  New  York,  the  service  was  most  defective ; 
our  three  meals  were  served  by  as  many  different  waiters  ;  we  were 
*'  struck  **  by  each,  and  by  one  in  a  moat  insolent  manner.  This 
evil  is  now  (^nite  beyond  endurance  and  ought  to  meet  with  prompt 
and  decisive  resistance. 

Rush  C.  Hawkins, 


MR  FANNING: 

Tee  American  ia  universally  regarded  as  the  most  mercurial 
being  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Thoj-onghly  domestic  in  his 
tastes  and  imbued  with  the  deepest  love  for  his  home  and  conn- 
try  he.  nevertheless,  has  a  burning  desire  to  see  the  great  world 
around  him,  and  whilst  forever  exclaiming  that  there  is  **  no 
place  like  home*'  is  seldom  found  in  that  heaveu-favoi*ed  spot. 
Hence  the  somewhat  inelegant  but  very  descriptive  appellation  of 
"  globe  trotter'*  that  has  been  applied  to  him  by  Europeans, 

This  tendency  to  be  constantly  on  the  move  has  made  the 
hotel  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  modern  life  to  the 
average  American  citizen,  for  once  he  leaves  the  sacred  hearth  he 
most  needs  rely  upon  "mine  host'*  to  supply  hira  with  the 
things  that  make  life  worth  living* 

The  inn  of  the  past,  though  filling  an  important  place  in  our 
literature,  affords  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  practical  instruc- 
tion to  the  innkeeper  of  to-day.  There  is  a  dreamy,  delightful 
atmosphere  of  poetry  and  romance — not  to  speak  of  tragedy — 
surrounding  the  classic  inns  of  *'^  ye  olden  time,"  and  there  is  in* 
terwoven  into  their  history  many  quaint  and  beautiful  legends, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  inn,  which  has  supplied  such 
rich  material  to  English  writers  from  Shakespeare  to  Dickens, 
is  interesting  to  us  only  by  way  of  comparison*  It  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  modern  hotel  as  the  caravel  in  which  Colum* 
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baa  Bailed  over  unknavrti  seas,  foar  hundred  years  agO|  bears  to 
the  majestic  steamsbip,  which,  in  our  duy^  sets  at  defiance  both 
wind  and  wave,  and  plies  between  the  old  and  now  worlds  with 
the  accaracy  and  precision  of  a  local  ferryboat.  There  is  indeed 
no  other  branch  of  commercial  enterprise  which  has  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  of  civilization  more  thoroughly  than  that  of 
hotel-keeping* 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  steam  the  inn  existed 
only  as  a  temporary  abode  for  those  who  travelled  from  the 
DeC€isittes  of  trade,  or  for  other  reasons  of  eqaal  urgency.  But 
with  the  advent  of  railroads  and  steamships  hotels  were  called 
upon  to  provide  accommodation  not  only  for  the  wayfarer  who 
journeyed  from  necessity,  but  also  for  that  ever-widening  stream 
of  humanity  that  sought  recreation  and  pleasure  in  travel.  Thus 
ii  came  to  pass  that  the  wayside  inn  of  former  ages,  with  its 
crude  facilities  for  the  entertainment  of  man  and  beast,  gradually 
evolved  into  the  magnificent  palace  of  to-day,  which,  in  many 
instanced,  surpasses  iu  architectural  beauty  and  interior  decora- 
tion the  best-appointed  private  dwellings. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  bueiness  of  inn-keeping  has  not  under- 
gone ft  more  radical  change  than  has  the  character  of  the 
men  engaged  in  it.  The  good-natured  and  jovial  landlord 
who,  in  the  olden  time,  stood  at  his  doorway,  iu  apron  and 
cap,  to  welcome  the  coming  and  speed  the  parting  guest, 
conld  little  comprehend  the  vast  and  intricate  system  under  which 
our  great  modern  caravansaries  are  conducted.  A  genial  and 
obsequious  manner,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  making  soup, 
made  up  the  stock  in  ti-ade  of  the  average  inn-keeper  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  to  establish  and  successfully  manage  one  of  the 
great  hostelries  to  be  found  iu  any  American  city  calls  not  only 
for  large  capital,  but  also  the  higheet  business  capacity.  The 
modern  Boniface  has  personally  no  time  to  look  after  the  com- 
forts of  his  guests.  He  must  give  his  undivided  attention  to  a 
general  supervision  of  the  business,  leaving  to  the  heads  of  the 
varioua  de[)artments  the  working  out  of  details,  and  trusting  to 
the  perfect  working  of  his  system  to  insure  to  his  guests  the  com- 
forts and  convenience  of  a  temporary  home.  He  is  public-spirited 
and  progresaivef  ever  ready  to  encourage  and  promote  any  event 
Ihmt  is  calculated  to  attract  people  to  his  town  or  city.  In  this 
be  may  be  said  to  be  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  but  the  com- 
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munity  at  large  share  with  him  the  benefits  which  flow  from 
his  practical  and  liberal  conduct.  Id  short,  the  magnitiide  and 
importance  of  the  business,  no  less  than  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  is  conductedi  make  the  hotel  proprietor  of  to-daj  rank 
as  the  peer  of  any  man  engaged  in  the  highest  oommercial 
circles. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  proportions  the  biiaineas  of  hotel- 
keeping  has  assumed  in  this  country  may  be  gained  &om  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
hotels,  exclusiye  of  what  may  properly  be  termed  inns  and  taverns 
and  what  are  commonly  known  as  apartment  houses,  although 
the  latter  are  in  many  instances  conducted  as  hotels,  in  that  they 
haTe  a  common  kitchen  and  dining-room. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  hare  been  opened  in  the  city  of 
New  York  four  new  hotels,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which,  includ* 
ing  furniture,  was  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  They  are 
veritable  palaces,  both  in  architectural  design  and  interior  splen- 
dor, and  yet  they  may  be  said  to  be  only  in  keeping  with  a  lai^ 
number  of  hotels  with  which  our  citizens  have  for  years  been 
familiar.  In  proof  of  this,  and  as  a  notable  fact,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  the  municipal  tax  levy  for  the  current  year  the 
highest  valuation  put  upon  any  buildings  but  one,  in  the  whole 
city  of  New  York,  is  placed  upon  a  hotel  that  has  enjoyed  a 
world-wide  fame  for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  and  another  curious 
fact  is,  that  the  two  hotels  bearing  the  highest  assessed  valuations 
are  two  of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  thus  illustrating  the  high  char- 
acter maintained  by  the  hotels  of  New  York  for  many  gener- 
ations. 

The  spirit  of  fraternity  and  good-fellowship  existing  among 
the  landlords  of  the  United  States  is  moat  remarkable  when  it  is 
considered  how  directly  they  are  brought  into  competition  with 
one  another.  And  yet  this  hearty  cooperation  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  rapid  development  and  improved  character 
of  the  business.  There  is  a  national  association,  embracing  in  its 
membership  nearly  all  the  leading  hotels  of  the  country.  There  are 
also  State  and  city  associations.  These  bodies  exercise  a  potent  influ- 
ence on  legislation  affecting  the  relations  of  landlord  and  guest, 
as  well  as  excise  and  other  questions.  As  a  result  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  liability  of  inn-keepers  have  been  greatly  modified  in 
recent  years. 
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Formerly  the  landlord  was  liable  as  an  insurer  for  the  property 
oi  his  gitest  to  an  noli  mi  ted  extent,  and  enormous  judgments 
wore  obtained  against  hotel  proprietors  by  persons  claiming  to 
luire  brought  valuable  property  into  the  hotel,  which  afterwards 
dtaappeared.  The  manager  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  dis- 
honest patron,  This  common-law  rule  has,  howeverj  been 
changed  in  recent  ye^rs  by  the  legislatures  of  the  yarioua  Btatee^ 
in  nearly  all  of  which  the  present  liability  of  the  hotel  proprietor 
18  limited  to  the  loss  of  goods  and  merchandise  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  in  value,  where  it  appears  that  such  loss  occurred 
without  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  proprietor. 

There  is  no  longer  any  liability  upon  the  landlord  for  the  loss 
of  money,  jewels  or  ornaments,  whenever  a  safe  is  provided  and 
notice  of  the  fact  posted  in  the  office  and  public  rooms  of  the 
hotel,  and  the  guest  neglects  to  deposit  them  with  the  clerk  ;  in 
the  State  of  New  York  the  liability  for  property  thus  deposited 
]« limited  to  two  hundred  and  Mty  dollars,  unless  a  written  con* 
tract  is  entered  into  between  the  guest  and  landlord  in  person. 
Other  equally  radical  changes  in  the  law  have  been  made  in 
which  the  aim  has  been  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  by  afford* 
log  protection  to  both  the  landlord  and  the  guest 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  Ameri* 
can  and  European  hotels,  and  the  different  modes  of  conducting 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  too  often  occurs  that  those 
who  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  Bubject  possess  only  a  su- 
perficial knowledge  thereof  and  not  infrequently  exhibit  unmis- 
takable prejudices,  which  warp  their  judgment  and  render  their 
testimony  of  little  or  no  value.  There  is  the  Anglo-maniac  who> 
after  a  brief  European  experience,  mistakes  novelty  for  superi- 
ority, and,  flattered  by  the  profuse  attentions  and  obseqiiioueness 
of  the  continental  landlord  and  his  assistants,  hastily  pronounces 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  American  of  the  provincial 
type,  who  is  unable  to  recognize  merit  anywhere  outside  the 
domain  of  Uncle  Sam.  But  the  consensus  of  opinion  expressed 
by  unbiassed  travellers,  both  European  and  American,  is  clearly 
in  favor  of  the  American  hotel,  taken  as  a  whole.  In  its  appoint- 
neiits  it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  hotels  of  Europe.  Until  quite 
recently  it  waa  an  admitted  fact  that  the  American  cuistiu  was 
iaferior  to  that  of  Europe.   This  is  no  longer  true  of  our  best  city 
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esf4ibli8hment8*  On  the  contrary  they  now  excel  the  hot-els  of 
Europe  in  the  variety  and,  in  many  instances^  in  the  quality  of 
the  viandB. 

A  well-known  writer  recently  obaerved  that  "  the  hotels  of 
America  are  nnqoestionably  the  beat  and  most  splendid  in  the 
world,  and  their  only  approachable  rivals  some  of  the  great  hotels 
in  Switzerland*"  The  diatinguished  editor  of  the  London  Morn- 
tug  Foaiff  in  describing  his  recent  trip  to  America,  says  : 

**  I  flhall  never  forj^et  my  feeling  when  «  waiter  bluutly  placed  before  me 
for  the  flrpt  time  a  Hat  of  the  food  provided  for  breakfaat— 1  cannot  call  it  a 
Tfienw— at  one  of  the  (treat  hotels  in  New  York,  and  a«kcd  what  I  would 
take.  Beiog  of  an  eiperf mental  turn  of  mind,  and  doubttnj^,  moreoYer, 
whether  all  these  various  disihra  could  exist  anywhere  but  in  the  **cata- 
togue,"  I  used  to  amuse  myself  by  testing  the  capabilli  ies  of  the  kitchen,  but 
it  nerer  failed.  The  hotel  is  a  magni§cent,  commanding  structure  of  white 
marble,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  thou  Hand  guests.  In  every  respect 
it  is  a  first  class  house.  Ita  decoration?!  and  appointments  are  most  sumpt- 
uous, and  the  service  and  cooking  excellent.  It  Is  conducted  on  the  American 
plan,  a^  they  call  it,  which  is  really  very  similar  to  the  jMu.non  system  at 
the  Swiss  hotels,  though  on  a  more  expensive  and  luxurious  scale.** 

The  American  hotels  of  to-day  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Those  kept  on  the  American  plan,  (2)  those  kept 
on  the  European  plan,  and  (3)  those  in  which  tliose  two  methods 
are  combined.  In  regard  to  those  different  plans  each  may  bo 
said  to  have  its  advantages.  It  you  are  in  the  city  for  a  short 
time  and  have  much  running  abont  to  do,  it  is  more  advanta- 
geous to  select  a  hotel  on  the  European  plan,  as  you  thus  save 
time  and  money  by  being  able  to  take  your  meals  wherever  you 
may  find  it  most  convenient  to  do  so,  and  in  this  case  you  have  to 
pay  only  for  what  yon  get.  In  case  of  a  more  prolonged  stay  the 
hotel  kept  on  the  Amencan  plan  is  more  economical,  and  there- 
fore continnea  in  favor  with  many  people.  In  many  of  the  more 
modem  hotels  both  plans  are  adopted,  so  the  guest  may  try  one 
and  then  the  other,  and  thtis  determine  which  pleases  him 
most. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  American  hotels  known  as  the 
"Summer  Hotel,"  wbich  seems  to  have  deteriorated  rather  than 
advanced  of  late  years.  This  is  attributable  to  various  causes  ; 
chief  among  thera  being  a  decided  change  in  the  popular  taste 
from  that  which  prevailed  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  large  hotels 
of  the  summer  resorts  of  Amorica  were  the  wonder  of  the  old 
worldj  and  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  tales  of  all  travellers 
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^o  hud  cro88C<J  the  Atlantic.  Their  enormous  size,  the  per- 
fection of  their  organization,  the  hixnry  of  their  farnitnre, 
the  laviehneaB  and  excellence  of  their  table  were  constant 
subjects  of  admiration  in  the  European  newspapers. 

Of  late  years,  however,  these  caravansaries  have  not  been  as 
popular  as  formerly,  and  the  business  of  conducting  a  summer 
hotel  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  precarions  and  unprofitable. 
This  is  largely  duo  to  the  rapid  increase  of  cottage  life  at  the 
watering-places,  and  the  habit»  which  has  become  so  general^  of 
going  to  Europe  for  vacation.  Owing  to  the  short  season  ^during 
which  businesB  can  be  done  it  has  become  very  difficult  to 
realize  any  profit  from  the  large  summer  hotel  proi>ertie8,  and 
hence  their  imperfect  service,  as  compared  with  their  more  pros- 
perons  city  rivals. 

The  custom  of  feeing  the  waiter  has  become  as  universal  in 
America  as  it  is  in  Europe.  It  excites  the  railing  of  the  most 
accomplished  masters  of  profanity,  and  is  a  target  for  the  profes- 
sional humorist  of  the  newspaper.  Nevertheless,  the  American 
waiter,  *'  wrapt  in  his  invulnerable  armor  of  conscions  power,  de- 
mands his  fees,  as  the  tyrant  of  old  demanded  the  submission  and 
the  goods  of  his  subjects."  He  has  the  key  to  the  situation,  that 
is,  of  the  dining-room  and  pantry,  and  through  him  alone  are 
the  flesh   pota  accessible. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  devise  any  means  of  doing  away 
with  this  custom  of  tipping  the  waiter.  The  American  landlord 
cannot  bo  held  responsible  for  its  existence.  He  pays  his  waiters 
good  wages,  which  is  not  true  of  Europe,  where  many  hotels  do 
not  pay  any  wages,  but  receive  pay  from  the  waiters  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  the  guests.  Consequently  the  waiter  must 
roly  upon  his  pourhmre  for  all  that  he  receives.  This  robs  him 
of  the  independence  enjoyed  by  the  American  waiter,  and  doubt- 
laoB  accounts  for  the  subserviency  observable  among  European 
aorvauts. 

The  American  system  has  another  advantage  in  that  the 
gnest  is  not  expected  to  confer  "  tips  **  upon  any  but  those  who 
have  rendered  him  aotnal  service.  That  veteran  journalist,  0, 
W.  Smalley,  in  a  recent  letter,  in  which  he  describe  s  the  hotels 
of  Germany^  says : 

**Tbe  bRppIaoMi  of  thef^iest,  after  ieaving  the  hotel,  oonslst-s  In  the 
rdleclloD  that  be  baa  made  others  happy.    That  he  has  feed  the  waiter  who 
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brought  him  his  coffee  in  the  moniings,  the  chambermaid,  or  peihape  two 
chambermaids,  the  porter  who  brooffht  ap  his  tranks  and  the  porter  who 
carried  them  down,  a  third  who  put  them  on  the  cab,  a  foorth  who  looked  on 
while  it  was  loaded,  a  fifth  who  unstrapped  his  tranks  and  blacked  his  boots, 
the  uniformed  conductor  of  the  rickety  elevator,  the  head  waiter  in  the 
restaurant.  In  addition  to  regular  tips  to  the  actual  waiter,  four  small  boys 
in  silver-laced  caps.  Then  he  gives  all  the  money  he  has  left  to  the  hall  por- 
ter himself.  The  manager  comes  out  to  wish  you,  with  a  low  bow.  a  good 
Journey,  and  you  rather  wonder  whether  he,  too,  expects  to  be  tipped." 

Such  a  picture  as  this  is  enough  to  make  the  average  Ameri- 
can rejoice  over  the  comparative  immunity  he  enjoys  from  the 
pourboire,  which  is  the  bane  of  all  European  travellers. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  in  conclusion^  that  there  is  no  other 
feature  of  our  municipal  life  that  has  given  to  our  imperial  city 
such  world-wide  fame  as  the  magnificent  hotels  of  which  her 
citizens  are  justly  proud.  The  stranger  within  our  gates  may 
find  many  subjects  for  adverse  criticism,  but  he  invariably  admits 
that  in  the  matter  of  hotels  New  York  stands  unrivalled  among 
the  cities  of  the  world. 

William  J.  FAisnoxo. 


THE  FRENCH  PEASANTRY. 

BT  THE  HABQUISE  DE  SAK  OABLOS. 


The  French  working  classes  as  a  race  may  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  sets :  the  field  laborers  and  the  city  workmen. 
A  study  of  the  latter,  however  brief,  would  carry  us  inevitably 
deep  into  the  socialist  question,  aud  we  therefore  prefer  to  dis- 
miss it  altogether  and  to  limit  our  sketch  to  a  rapid  glimpse  of 
the  field  laborer,  the  genuine  country  peasant. 

We  regret  to  say  that  a  change  for  the  worse  has  been  observ- 
able of  late  years  in  this  silent  plodding  econonomical  kind- 
hearted  race,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  abuse  of  spirits,  the 
craze  for  city  life  and  the  new  testamentary  laws.  The  latter, 
issued  during  the  French  Revolution,  decreed  the  division  of  every 
distinct  species  of  property  into  equal  shares  among  the  inheritors. 
Their  ostensible  object  was  the  enforcement  of  universal  equal- 
ity by  preventing  parental  preferences  while  insuring  to 
each  child  an  equal  share  of  his  father's  inheritance.  But  the  real 
object  was  the  breaking  up  of  aristocratic  preponderance  by  the 
ever-succeeding  subdivision  of  its  landed  property  and  long-accum- 
ulated wealth.  There  is  no  longer  the  fear  of  disinheritance  to  keep 
within  bounds  the  young  scapegrace  ;  there  is  no  leaving  the  old 
homestead  to  the  best  manager  on  the  condition  of  yearly  instal- 
ments to  other  heirs.  Everything  must  be  broken  up  about  once  in 
thirty  years  and  begun  over  again  by  new  inexperienced  hands. 
Many  wait  impatiently  for  the  death  of  the  old  parents,  then 
hurry  off  to  the  city  where  one  out  of  a  thousand  succeeds,  and 
one  out  of  a  hundred  comes  back  to  end  his  days  as  a  menial  in 
what  was  perhaps  his  father's  house. 

To  avoid  these  endless  subdivisions  of  his  hard  earned  savings 
the  simple-minded  peasant  has  found  no  better  expedient  than 
yOL.  CLYi;.— KO.  441.  14 
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the  soppression  of  heirs  geuerallyi  and  now  cyoicallj  declares^ 
like  the  noble  millionnaire,  that  he  cannot  afford  to  have  more 
than  one  child  !  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  overflow  of  border- 
ing nations,  Spain,  Germany,  and  especially  Belgium,  the  want 
of  hands  in  France  would  become  a  serious  calamity. 

Thus  the  law  created  to  destroy  castellated  power  and  wealth 
has  impoverished  only  the  peasant,  and  produces,  after  several 
generations  of  this  piece-mealing  system,  a  nomad  race  that  roam 
over  the  country  at  large  or  swarm  together  in  populous  cities, 
finding  their  new  home  in  the  liquor-saloon^  where  alone  they  are 
welcomed  with  outstretched  arms* 

The  steady  field  laborer  is  very  orderly  in  hie  habita  and  hag  a 
good  dose  of  common  sense.  Each  province  has  marked  charac- 
teristics of  its  own.  The  Bretons,  for  instance,  are  staunch, 
enthusiastic  Catholics  and  royalists,  a  stubborn  race  with  a  will  of 
its  own :  excellent  sailors,  poor  agriculturists  and  true  patriots. 
The  Provencal,  on  the  other  hand,  has  much  of  the  Andalusian 
in  his  character  ;  something  too  of  the  Irishman  :  witty,  poetical, 
improvident,  grandiloquent,  hot-headed,  smelling  of  garlic  and 
personated  in  Baudot's  inimitable  Tartarin  de  Tarascon.  The 
Norman  peasant  is  suspicions,  miserly,  caatious,  a  good  bar- 
gainer who  has  never  yet  been  known  to  commit  himself  by  a 
decided  yea  or  nay.  The  Northern  man  is  clearsighted  in  busi- 
ness matters  and  not  overburdened  with  heart  or  imagination. 
He  would  let  hia  house  burn  to  the  ground  without  caring  to 
see  the  blaze  provided  it  were  insured. 

Instead  of  branching  off  in  search  of  the  different  shades 
which  form  the  variegated  moral  coloring  of  each  separate 
province,  we  will  circumscribe  our  observations  to  the  ever-widen- 
ing zone  that  encircles  Paris,  and  limit  our  sketch  of  French 
country  folk  to  the  village  of  '*  JT  sur  iVV  situated  at  some  fifty 
miles  from  the  great  throbbing  heart  of  the  country. 

Like  every  French  village,  it  has  its  chateau  and  its  old  stone 
church.  Both  are  often  historically  or  archsBologically  interest- 
ing. Chateaux  vary  much  in  size  and  splendor.  Churches  are  all 
damp,  dark  and  cold  }  and  when  not  beautiful  specimens  of  gothic 
architecture,  as  a  whole,  are  sure  to  have,  at  least,  some  curious 
old  altar  or  window,  or  perhaps  even  a  transept  or  choir  of  mar- 
vellous grace  and  ornamentation.  But  in  the  village  I  have  chosen 
I  regret  to  say  there  exists  but  one  curious  Norman   door  worth 
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^listing,  aud  the  chateau  itself  is  by  no  means  a  monument  his- 
ioriqu^,  but  simply  a  charming,  nupretentions  fipecimen  of  Lonis 
XIII.  style.  Its  park,  which  covers  some  twenty  acres,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  stone  wall,  and  there  are  long  rows  of  lindens, 
Irtmly  cut,  so  as  to  form  deeply-shaded  avenues*  The  lawns 
and  commons  of  this  pretty  little  chateau  are  exactly  like  those 
of  every  other  chateau  that  respects  itself. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  my  arrival  at  X sur  N,  the  mayor 
in  a  long  frockcoat  and  monstrous  chimney-pot,  attended  by  two 
municipal  councinors,  came  to  pay  me  his  respects.  He  was  a 
wizened  up  little  man,  who  had  held  his  office  for  forty  years. 
On  week  days  this  important  personage  wears  the  blue  blouse,  the 
insignia  of  the  people,  and  may  be  seen  ploughing  his  own  fields 
in  all  the  glory  of  honest  labor  and  comfortable  dirt  In  rather 
hmtating  flourishes  the  little  man  welcomed  me  to  his  commune, 
and  told  me  tfiat  I  might  hang  my  bracelets  on  the  trees  without 
danger,  for  at  X sur  JV' there  were  no  manufactories,  and  conse- 
quently no  anarchists  ;  there  were  no  poor,  and  consequently  no 
criminals.  Everybody  owned  his  own  homestead,  be  it  a  thatched 
hovel,  or  a  spacious  farm. 

No  manufactories,  no  mines,  no  railway  station,  no  poor,  no 
criminals!  Surely  the  village  of  X sur  N  must  be  an  earthly 
paradise.  Such,  indeed,  were  my  feelings  as  I  awoke  on  the 
morrow  and  experienced  the  soothing  influence  of  that  delicious 
calm  which  belongs  to  early  morning  in  the  country.  I  threw 
open  my  windows  and  leaned  on  the  wide,  low  sill,  breathing  in 
the  fresh  air.  An  old-fashioned  vegetable  garden,  with  borders  of 
peonies  and  roses,  lay  before  me ;  to  right  and  left  soft  expanses  of 
greensward,  enlivened  by  parterres  of  brilliantly-colored  flowers. 
Sloping  fields  of  wheat  and  rye  waved  in  the  distance  ;  pines  and 
oak  trees  rose  in  clusters  among  undulating  hillocks,  and  the  village 
il«elf  nestled  cosily  in  the  midst  of  the  pretty  picture.  Its  new 
brick  cottages,  telling  of  modern  comforts  for  the  poor,  and  its 
old  thatched  huta,  poetically  covered  with  rich  green  moss, 
were  strung  like  the  beads  of  a  chaplet  along  the  road. 
Birds  were  twittering  in  the  bushes  close  by,  a  few  sang 
out  loudly  in  the  trees  and  gradoally  the  buzz  of  insects  became 
more  and  more  distinct,  until  at  last  it  seemed  as  though  I  could 
hear  the  plants  breathing  in  their  upward  growth  and  see  them 
slowly  rising  in  search  of  the  warm  golden  sun.     Presently  I  saw 
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a  man  dart  through  the  gardeQ  with  a  raised  cudgel  and  before  I 
had  time  to  cry  out  another  humaE  form  fe!i  bleeding  to  the 
grouud.  My  God  I  could  this  be  crime  ?  Had  I  then  forgotten 
that  men  and  women  lived  in  the  quiet  village  of  JT  sur  K,  and 
that  there  were  no  less  than  three  drinking  establiahmenta  corrupt- 
ing and  lowering  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  two 
hundred  souls  that  formed  the  population  of  this  very  small  place* 

Harrying  forth  I  met  a  woman  also  hastening  to  the  spot. 
It  was  the  old  story :  love,  jealousy  and  drink  !  And  as  each 
humble  neighbor  told  me  of  his  or  her  life's  sorrow — for  the 
simple-minded  are  ever  glad  to  find  Bympathetic  listeners  to  their 
tales  of  woe — methinka  I  discovered  as  much  misery  in  the  quiet 
country  village  as  I  had  left  behind  me  in  the  great  noisy  city. 

Yes,  M^re  Jeannette  had  left  the  place  and  gone  to  Paris 
when  a  girl  of  fourteen  to  follow  a  brilliant  young  count  who 
used  to  come  shooting  in  the  neighborhood.  Within  a  year 
Jeannette  had  sent  home  a  baby  boy  to  be  brought  up  by  her 
mother.  Three  othera  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  only 
twenty  years  after  did  the  pretty  Jeannette  return  herself,  a  worn 
and  faded  woman,  to  find  her  mother  among  the  dead  and  her 
sons  hardened  against  her«  In  her  loneliness  she  married  a  hand- 
some, good-for-nothing  village  drunkard,  and  is  now  spending 
the  last  days  of  her  life  quarreiling   with  her  husband. 

Then  we  have  M^re  Millet,  who  never  misses  mass  of  a  Sunday^ 
but  who  beats  her  children  black  and  blue  and  is  so  universally 
hated  that  nothing  will  make  the  neighbors  believe  her  husband 
died  a  natural  death.  Next  door  comes  M6re  Noirot.  She  is 
ninety  years  old  and  looks  like  a  picture  as  she  aits  by  her  win- 
dow from  morning  to  night  at  her  big- wheeled  silk  spindle.  All 
French  people  are  neat  and  orderly,  but  in  neatness  and  order 
M^re  Noirofc  surpasses  everybody  else.  It  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  watch  her  as  she  folds  up  her  great  silver  skeins  of 
shining  silk,  or  stands  before  her  carved  oaken  praea 
i:;ounting  over  the  treasures  contained  therein.  Yet  it  is 
pleasanter  still  to  see  her  watering  her  flowers  of  a  morning  or 
carrying  them  back  into  her  kitchen  if  it  be  eventide  and  she 
fear  a  coming  frost.  When  the  light  of  day  ceases,  MSre  Noirot 
goes  to  bed,  be  it  ever  so  early, 

I  took  a  friend  to  visit  the  old  peasant,  just  as  I  would  have 
taken  her  to  viait  some  garioua  rain  in  the  neighborhood.     Fear- 
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i&g  that  she  had  raisnnderstood  my  introduction,  M*ire  Noirot  re- 
peated after  me  :  'vMadame,  or  Mademoiselle  ?*'  "  Mademoiselle," 
laoBwerMl.  "Well,  it  ib  time  Mademoiselle  thought  about  get- 
ting a  man/*  replied  the  old  woman  bluntly.  '*  No,"  I  returned, 
"  Mademoiaelle  prefers  life  without  the  encumbrance  of  a  bus- 
band/'  **Ahl  Mademoiselle  \a  going  to  be  a  nnn/' continued 
M^re  Noirot,  **  No,*' I  returned  again,  "Mademoiselle  is  not 
going  to  be  a  nun.  She  paints  all  day  long  and  she  is  very  bappy 
aa  she  is/^ 

Not  to  care  to  marry,  unless  one  had  a  religious  vocation, 
wafi  indeed  a  thing  neither  Mere  Noirot  nor  any  other  French 
woman  had  as  yet  considered  a  possibility.  But  there  was  such 
calm  resolution  in  ray  friend's  countenance,  that,  to  my  surprise, 
the  peasant  belie?ed  her,  and  after  a  few  moments'  silence  she 
exclaimed  with  a  sigh ;  ''Well  !  I  don't  know  but  that  Mad- 
emoiselle is  right  after  all,  I  never  had  much  comfort  as  long  as 
my  husband  lived.  Only  nowadays,  when  night  comes  on  and  I 
hare  to  stop  working,  I  feel  sore  lonesome  t  ^' 

The  leading  farmer  of  the  neighborhood  is  a  very  rich 
man.  He  owns  over  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  eighty  sheep 
and  twenty  cows  and  half  as  many  horses.  His  wife  was  edu- 
cated at  Dijon  in  a  fashionable  boarding  school,  and  brought  him 
eighty  thousand  francs  dowry.  Mulot  has  always  from  ten  to 
twenty  laborers  at  work  on  his  farm,  yet  his  wife  keeps  no  ser* 
rants.  Madame  Mnlot  cooks  for  the  men,  attends  to  the  pigs 
and  poultry  and  does  all  the  milking  and  house-cleaning.  Their 
only  daughter  is  being  carefully  brought  up  in  the  city  and  is  des- 
tined to  finish  her  education  in  a  still  more  expensive  and  fash- 
icmable  boarding  school  than  her  mothers.  But  when  Mad- 
emoiselle Virgiuiecomes  home,  will  she  be  quite  as  willing  to  work 
a«  her  mother  is  ?  and  if  not,  will  she  find  a  husband  belonging 
|0  a  higher  station  ready  to  marry  her  ?  It  is  a  risk  that  may 
bring  misfortune  on  the  thrifty  farmstead. 

The  field  laborer  lives  principally  on  bread,  lard  and  vegeta- 
bles, with  a  bit  of  meat  or  a  rabbit  on  Sundays,  He  never  enters 
his  hut  without  cutting  off  a  chunk  of  stale  bread  with  his  pocket- 
knife,  and,  like  all  French  people,  he  does  not  know  what  it  is  to 
latte  pure  water,  but  drinks  home-made  cider,  beer  or  wine*  His 
family  has  probably  lived  for  six  hundred  years  on  the  same  bit 
of  land  I    Ever  tilling  the  same  earthy  planting  and  replanting 
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it,  he  has  grown  of  the  earth  earthy,  \n  days  of  trouble  his 
family  used  to  count  on  the  lords  of  the  land  for  assistance,  but 
since  the  revolution  the  mighty  have  grown  hardened  towards  tlie 
peasant  and  the  peasant  hates  them  back  in  return. 

As  to  the  girls,  they  are  ev^er  ready  to  cast  away  their  pretty 
provincial  coiffe  for  the  sake  of  a  bonnet,  and  with  it  go,  as  a 
rule,  faith,  honesty  and  female  dignity.  Still,  let  the  French 
country  girl  turn  out  well  and  one  cannot  find  a  more  thrifty, 
orderly  housewife  and  clever  business  woman,  nor  a  steadier, 
more  earnest  laborer  than  the  French  farmer  who  does  not  drink. 
Women,  in  the  northern  provinces  especially,  are  more  *'  coura- 
geous ^'  at  workj.  as  the  French  say,  than  the  men.  In  some 
parts  of  France  they  work  in  the  fields  like  men.  They  share 
their  husband's  business  or  have  some  separate  trade  of  their  own. 

In  old  times,  a  field  laborer  had  little  hopes  of  becoming  rich, 
but  nowadays  young  people  often  hear  of  some  lucky  chum  who 
has  turned  up  a  trump  in  the  city.  They  know  there  is  no 
chance  of  finding  in  the  fields  a  hen  that  lays  golden  eggs,  so  they 
never  rest  till  they,  too,  get  away.  Some  of  these  prodigals  come 
home  to  die  of  broken  health  and  spirits;  many  are  never  heard 
of  again  ;  a  few  return  to  live  on  their  hardly  earned  savings  and 
now  and  then  to  be  supported  by  their  ** commune."  It  is  a  sad 
truth  that  the  French  peasant  is  changing  into  a  hard- 
ened material ist.  And  it  is  by  no  means  the  Catholic  cause 
I  undertake  to  advocate.  It  is  that  of  religion  in  the  widest 
acceptation  of  the  word*  The  Frenchman  who  gives  up  the 
faith  of  his  fathers  forfeits  all  faiths  and  consequently  all 
moral  restraint.  It  would  be  preferable  fco  see  him  kneeling  down 
every  morning  in  the  midst  of  his  wheat  fields  tc  adore  the 
rising  sun,  or  stealing  into  the  dark  oak  forest  to  worship 
the  pale  sweet  goddess  of  the  night — believing  in  something, 
if  naught  but  the  immortality  of  his  own  soul — rather  than  to 
find  him  a  prey  to  the  hard  egotism  which  is  dragging  him  down 
to  the  earth  that  has  borne  him,  without  consolation  in  sorrow,  or 
hope  for  the  future* 

Lola  de  Sak  Oaelos. 
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BY  JUSTIN   MCCAETHY,  M.  P. 


Th£  Hoase  of  Lords  la  the  champion  anomaly  of  the  British 
conatitutiotL  Now*  I  do  not  by  any  means  propose  to  make  my- 
■elf  reepousible  for  the  dogma  that  an  anomaloiia  inatitutioii  can 
Barer  render  good  service  to  a  state.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
eome  institution  wliich  bad  long  outlived  its  original  and  habitual 
use  might  nevertheless  at  various  periods  of  public  crisis  come  to 
play  an  important  and  even  a  saving  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  Bnt  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  is 
that  it  could  not  now  by  any  possibility  play  such  a  part  The 
day  of  its  destiny  is  over  ;  the  star  of  its  fate  has  declined. 

In  former  times  there  was  indeed  a  grandiose  and  high-sound- 
ing Tory  doctrine  about  the  mission  of  the  Housa  of  Lords.  The 
theory  was  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  an  institution  of  some- 
thing very  like  heavenly  origin,  the  function  of  which  was  to  step 
in  between  a  blinded  and  maddened  nation  and  that  nation's  self- 
destruction.  The  nation,  let  us  assume,  is  going  mad.  Inflamed 
by  the  frantic  and  hjrperbolical  rhetoric  of  some  wicked  and 
self-seeking  Liberal — some  Fox,  or  Grey,  or  Bright,  or  Gladstone 
— the  maildened  nation  is  rushing  on  its  own  doom.  It  is  clam- 
oring for  some  insane  project  of  law — ^a  reduced  franchise,  for 
inatfincep  a  system  of  taking  vote  by  ballot,  a  throwing-open  of 
the  national  universities  to  all  persons  without  distinction  of 
creed,  or  any  of  those  wild  revolutionary  schemes,  the  accom* 
pUshment  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  brings  states  to  their 
instant  downfall.  Very  well  Now  here,  according  to  the  ancient 
theory,  comes  in  the  mission  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  failed  in  its  duty  and  has  passed  a  measure  to 
admit  workingmen  to  the  franchise,  or  to  protect  the  voting 
citizen  by  the  ballot,  or  to  allow  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
to  win  all  the  university  honors  they  can.  Tiie  House  of  Com- 
has  done  this,  and  the  nation  is  lost  if  tlie  House  of  Lords 
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does  not  step  in  to  save  it.  So  the  House  of  Lords  steps  in  and 
saves.  It  rejects  the  popular  measure  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  passed — and  behold  a  rescued  state  ! 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Conservative  theory  concern- 
ing the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  theory  has  fallen 
into  sad  disrepute  of  late  years  even  among  the  Tories,  The  House 
of  Lords  interfered  to  save  the  state  from  Lord  Grey's  Reform 
Bill,  and  it  had  to  pass  the  bill  all  the  same.  The  only  difference 
was  that  the  bill  might  have  been  passed  quietly  but  for  the  House 
of  Lords,  whereas  it  was  pfl.s8ed  because  the  storm  of  popular  in- 
dignation rose  so  high  as  to  frighten  the  poor  peers  into  abject 
fliibmission.  It  will  never,  perhaps,  be  known  with  any  precision 
how  near,  how  very  near,  England  may  have  come  to  a  terrible 
revolution  while  the  House  of  Lords  was  trying  to  resist  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bilh  Well,  but  if  the  House  of  Lords  has 
to  give  way  whenever  the  people  loudly  and  firmly  demand  any- 
thing, what  is  the  particular  use  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  The 
part  of  a  savior  of  society  is  no  doubt  a  very  responsible  and  a  very 
noble  part ;  but  of  what  possible  advantage  is  a  constituted 
savior  of  society  who  cannot  save  ?  Nobody  believes  any  more 
that  the  Lords  can  prevent  the  passing  of  any  popular  me^isure. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  slow  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
about  measures  of  reform.  Its  natural  inclination  is  to  postpone 
everything,  if  not,  indeed,  to  oppose  everything,  in  the  way  of  re- 
form* The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of 
Bteady-going,  respectable  men  without  two  ideas  in  their  heads. 
They  are  inclined  to  think  every  man  a  fanatic  or  a  bore  who 
has  ideas  of  his  own  on  public  questions,  or,  most  often,  a  fanatic 
and  a  bore  combined.  But  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  practical  men  and  are  responsible  to  their  constituents, 
and  they  very  soon  find  it  borne  in  upon  them  that  their  constitu- 
ents are  really  in  earnest  about  some  particular  measure,  and  are 
determined  to  have  it  passed  into  law. 

The  familiar  idea  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  reforming 
institution  of  its  own  motion  and  its  own  purpose  is  quite  a  mis- 
take, Tlie  House  of  Commons  is  not  naturally  disposed  to  disturb 
itself  much  about  measures  of  reform. 

What  could  the  American  public  think  of  an  institution  that 
has  resisted  and  delayed  every  great  reform  proposed  by  English 
statesmanship  ?    For  that  is  not  an  exaggerated  description  of 
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the  career  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Every  measure  carried  by  the 
CoinmoDs  to  extend  the  franchisei  to  protect  the  humble  voter  in 
his  discharge  of  his  electoral  duty,  to  make  education  national,  to 
make  the  transfer  of  land  free,  to  release  the  tenant  from  actual 
Borvitode  to  hii  landlord,  to  introduce  peace  into  Ireland  by  any 
process  leas  stupid  and  brutal  than  that  of  a  new  coercion  bill, — 
very  such  measure  has  been  resisted  in  the  first  instancG  by  the 
louse  of  Lords.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  chamber  composed  al- 
most excluaively  of  one  class — the  landlord  class.     Writing  in  the 

^ordinary  way,  and  expecting  to  be  understood  by  reasonable  human 
sings,  one  would  be  fairly  warranted  in  describing  the  House  of 
Lords  as  excluBi?ely  made  up  out  of  the  landlord  class.  But,  to 
anticipate  small  criticism  on  my  own  side  of  the  water,  I  shall 
describe  it  as  almost  thus  composed.  Then,  being  a  house  of 
landlords,  they  are  naturally  a  house  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  Established  Church  with  its  system  of  presenta- 
tion to  li rings  as  part  of  a  landlord *s  personal  property*  Now, 
land  reforms,  franchise  reforms,  educational  reforms,  and 
reforms  abolishing  class  privileges  of  any  kind,  are  the  main 
objdcta  of  English  Liberal  legialation*  Therefore  we  have  a 
House  of  Lords,  a  permanent  institution  of  the  state,  with  a  very 
large  majority  of  Toriee  in  it^  and  a  majority  of  landlords  so  great 
aa  to  be  absolutely  overwhelming  and  to  leave  the  tiny  non-land- 
lord minority  of  no  account  at  all, — we  have  that  House  of  Lords 
set  up  as  a  permanent  tribunal  to  revise  and  reject  the  measures 
of  the  representative  chamber,  the  House  of  Commons*  I  have 
already  admitted  that  the  Lords  always  have  to  give  in  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  end.  But  this  very  fact  is  only  one 
other  argument  to  show  the  absurdity  of  such  an  institution*     If 

,  t'  '"  ^e  of  Lords  must  knuckle  down  at  last  to  the  House  of 
(  1^,  what  becomes  of  the  theory  of  a  saving  upper  chamber. 

But,  although  the  House  of  Lords  cannot  finally  resist  or  re- 
ctp  it  can  delay,  it  can  obstruct,  it  can  annoy  and  even  exasper- 
B,  it  can  tamper  with  and  mutilate  and  spoil  good  measures^ 
and  so  make  necessary  the  introduction  of  supplementary  meas- 

j^resi  to  repair  the  harm  the  Lords  have  done.  Let  us  take  some 
llustrations  of  this  faculty  which  it  undoubtedly  possesses,  I 
tagin  with  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Oladstone^s  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty. 

The  paper  duty  was  simply  a  tax  upon  education.    The  paper 
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duty  made  ifc  practically  impoeaible  for  a  clieap  and  popular  news- 
paper to  exist  in  Great  Britaia  and  Ireland,  The  working  clasaee 
and  the  poor  were  by  its  operation  cut  off  from  the  eight  of  a  daily 
paper,  for  the  regular  price  of  a  daily  paper  then  was  sixpence.  Two 
venturous  papers  were  started  at  a  penny  each  shortly  before  1860, 
but  it  did  not  appear  possible  that,  under  the  conditions,  they  could 
be  maintained.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1860,  and  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
paper.  The  House  of  Lords  threw  out  the  bill.  The  country  was 
immersed  in  some  months  of  confusion,  agitation,  vexation.  Lord 
Palmerston  endeavored  to  make  it  easy  for  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  their  conduct  with  outspoken  eloquence. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  it  quietly  conveyed  to  the  Lords  that  they 
must  pass  the  bill  next  session.  The  story  used  to  go— and  even 
if  it  be  not  true,  it  is  characteristic  of  public  opinion  concerning 
the  man — that  Palmerston  sent  a  message  to  the  leading  peers  to 
the  effect  that  what  they  had  done  was  a  very  good  joke  for  once^ 
but  that  ifc  must  not  bo  repeated,  Ifc  was  not  repeated.  The 
Lords  passed  the  measure  quietly  and  tacitly  in  the  very  next  ses- 
eion.  Yet  those  who  heard  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  session  of  1860,  when  the  bill  was  rejected,  who  listened  as  I 
did  to  the  impassioned  rhetoric  of  the  late  Lord  Derby  and  to  the 
lofty  argument  of  the  venerable  Lord  Lyndhurst,  would  have 
thought  that  the  whole  fate  of  England  as  a  state  depended  on 
her  maintaining  the  duty  on  paper.  What  had  happened  between 
that  time  and  the  next  session — a  few  months — to  revolutionise 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Nothing  ;  but  they  saw 
the  country  was  not  with  them,  and  that  even  their  best  friend. 
Lord  Palmerston,  was  not  prepared  to  back  them  up.  They 
delayed  for  a  few  months  a  measure  of  vast  national  importance ; 
they  exasperated  many  persons  and  classes  in  the  country — and 
that  was  all.     What  a  part  for  a  savior  of  society  to  play  ! 

Let  us  come  down  a  few  years  later.  In  1869  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
being  then  Prime  Minister,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  majority, 
carried  his  measure  for  the  diaendowment  and  disesfcablishment 
of  the  Irish  State  Church.  The  House  of  Lords  did  not  venture 
actually  to  resist  it.  But  when  the  measure  came  before  them 
in  committee,  they  so  handled  it  and  hacked  it  that  they  were 
enabled  to  secure  a  groat  portion  of  the  plunder  for  the  benefit  of 
the  disestablished  church  and  to  dodge  the  nation  out  of  a  large 
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part  of  ita  national  property.  The  Irish  Church — that  is  to  say, 
the  eccldeiaatical  staff — waa  diseatablished  altogether,  but  not  by 
mny  means  disendowed.  The  meAsure  failed  for  this  very  reason 
to  ^ivo  full  satisfaction  in  Ireland.  But  Mn  Uladstone  nat- 
urally thought  that  it  was  better  for  the  moment  to  be  content 
with  haying  secured  the  principle  of  disestablishment,  and  so  let 
the  Lords  give  away  at  their  own  sweet  will  a  good  many  hand* 
fuls  of  the  national  property  of  Ireland. 

Again^  when  Mr,  Gladstone's  government  introduced  the  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  of  conimissiona  in  the  army — a 
system  for  which  the  wit  of  man  could  invent  no  reasonable  ex- 
cuse— the  House  of  Lords  passed  a  resolution  which  would  have 
practically  defeated  the  measure  of  reform.  Mr*  Gladstone  met 
this  resistance  by  what  I  cannot  help  calling  a  political  coup 
d^UaL  The  system  of  purchase  in  the  army  was  founded  in  old 
days  by  royal  regulation.  Mn  Gladstone  advised  the  Queen  to 
cancel  the  royal  warrant  which  made  the  purchase  of  commis- 
sioDB  legal.  The  Queen  did  so  and  the  purchase  system  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  House  of  Lords  was  left  hopelessly  in  the  lurclu 

The  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  to  es- 
tablish the  system  of  vote  by  ballot  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords  on  its  first  presentation,  but  it  had  to  be  accepted  or  swal- 
lowed by  the  peers  in  the  very  next  session.  It  should  be  said 
that  even  in  this  second  session  the  peers  tried  to  spoil  the  meas- 
ure and  render  it  absolutely  worthless  as  a  protection  to  the  voter. 
The  House  of  Commons  stood  firm  and  the  House  of  Lords  had 
to  give  in.  The  measure  to  admit  all  lay  students  of  whatever 
faith  to  the  national  universities  on  equal  terms  was  carried  by 
Mr.  OUidstone  in  187L,  after  a  similar  measure  had  been  twice 
over  carried  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  twice  over  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords, 

There  is  something  provoking — I  cannot  find  any  better  word 
to  express  what  I  mean^ — in  the  habitual  policy  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  will  pass  anything  the  moment  the  country  gets  angry 
and  mak6«  a  row.  It  will  oppose  or  postpone,  or  mutilate  or 
emasculate,  any  measure  of  genuine  reform  if  it  seems  at  all  likely 
that  such  a  course  can  be  taken  with  impunity.  Therefore  one 
cannot  even  have  the  respect  for  the  House  of  Lords  which  he 
might  have  for  implacable  and  fearless  fanaticism,  or  even  im- 
plaoabb  and  f6arle«s  aelfishnefls.     The   House  of  Lords  will  not 
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fight.  It  Btirrenders,  but  does  not  die.  One  session  the  peers 
through  their  majority  give  forth  their  nonpossumus.  They  can- 
not hear  of  the  proposed  change.  Personal  conscience  and  na- 
tional honor  alike  forbid  them.  To  pass  such  a  bill  would  make 
them  accomplices  in  the  destruction  of  England's  safety  and 
England's  glory.  The  voices  of  the  past,  the  present^  and  the 
future  alike  forbid  the  House  of  Lords  to  sanction  such  legisla- 
tion. The  dead  would  arise  from  beneath  their  marble  tombs  and 
their  monumental  brasaes  to  forbid  such  a  BacriGce  of  all  that 
Eugliah  tradition  holds  most  dear.  So  the  heroic  attitude  is  main- 
tained for  one  session.  Then  the  next  session  comes  and  the 
House  of  Lords  will  pass  the  very  same  bill  without  a  murmur  of 
serious  dissent  or  objection— and  will  leave  the  illustrious  d^d  to 
sleep  beneath  their  marble  tombs  and  their  monumental  brasses. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  responsible  directly 
for  the  worst  disturbances  that  prevailed  in  Ireland  during  the 
years  from  1881  to  1885.  I  think  I  can  make  my  conviction  clear 
and  show  that  its  reasons  are  good.  Mr.  Gladstone  came  back  to 
power  in  the  early  part  of  1880,  He  had  been  in  opposition  for 
six  years.  Every  one  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons 
assumed  that  the  first  great  and  difficult  subject  he  would  attempt 
to  deal  with  would  be  the  Irish  land  system.  He  had  begun  to 
deal  with  this  subject  in  1870,  but  he  had  not  made  his  measure 
of  reform  strong  enough,  or  nearly  strong  enough,  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  land-tenure  reform.  It  was  announced  on  his 
behalf  that  the  government  were  determined  to  bring  in  a  meas- 
ure of  a  strong  and  comprehensive  nature  to  deal  with  the  land- 
tenure  system  of  Ireland.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  undertake 
the  carrying  of  such  a  measure  in  an  already  shortened  and  over- 
loaded session.  The  Irish  National  party  admitted  the  difiiculty^ 
but  asked  the  government  to  take  in  the  meantime  some  steps  to 
prevent  the  ruthless  evictions. 

The  question  of  eviction  was  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  land 
controversy  in  Ireland,  vShall  the  landlord,  or  shall  he  not,  have 
the  absolute  right  to  turn  the  tenant  out  of  the  land  which 
the  tenant  alone,  utterly  unfaelped  by  the  landlord,  has  converted 
from  a  worthless  bog  into  a  property  ?  Shall  the  landlord  have 
the  absolute  right  to  exact  a  regularly  increasing  rent  from  the 
tenant  because  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  land,  when  that  in- 
creaae  of  value  is  due  altogether  to  the  tenant^s  own  energy  and 
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patience  ?  If  the  tenant  caunot  pay  the  increased  rent,  shall  the 
landlord  have  a  right  to  turn  him  out  and  sell  the  product  of  his 
industry  to  another  man  ?  That  was^  in  simple  substance^  the 
Irish  land  question.  A  bill  was  about  to  be  introduced  to  give 
the  Irish  tenant  for  the  first  time  the  right  to  profit  by  his 
own  industry.  We  asked  the  government  not  to  allow  the  ten- 
ant to  be  swept  off  the  land  before  the  measure  for  his  protection 
could  be  passed* 

The  government  consented  to  our  demand  and  brought  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Compensiition-for-Disturbance  Bill.  The 
measure  simply  enacted  that  if  a  landlord  chose  to  turn  out  a 
tenant  he  must  at  least  repay  him  the  value  of  any  genuine  im* 
provementa  the  tenant  might  have  made  in  the  land.  This  would 
hep  in  fact,  to  stop  unjust  eviction,  for  the  landlords  would  not 
care  to  pay  a  money  compenaation  however  fairly  earned.  The 
government  brought  in  their  bill  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords  rejected 
it.  A  cry  of  despair  went  up  from  the  Irish  tenants.  Even  those 
who  were  weU  disposed  to  trust  to  Mr.  Gladstone  lost  heart, 
**  What  is  the  good  ?  "  I  heard  many  of  them  ask  j  ''  even  if  he 
really  wishes  to  help  us  and  to  save  us,  the  House  of  Lords  won't 
let  him.''  Then  came  violence  and  outrage,  born  of  despair.  I 
have  never  yet  heard  of  any  country  in  which  despair  did  not  lead 
to  violence  and  to  outrage.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  two  years 
or  more  after  that  time,  I  myself  deacribed  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Compensation-for-Disturb- 
ance  Bill  as  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  the  troubles  and  the 
evils  that  followed ;  and  I  was  glad  to  observe  that  Ur*  Gladstone 
gave  by  voice  and  by  gesture  his  most  energetic  assent  to  my  dec- 
laration* 

Of  coarse  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill  had  to  be  passed  in  the 
end — and  of  course  the  end  was  not  far  off.  It  was  passed  in 
1881.  The  Lords,  as  usual,  had  delayed  wholesome  legislation  by 
one  aeasiou  only.  But  in  this  particular  instance,  as  in  some  other 
lEwtMices,  too,  the  delay  interposed  by  the  Lords  brought  on  the 
ooimtry  tumult  and  passion  and  despair^  violence  and  the  shed- 
ding  of  blood. 

My  short  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Lords 
dealt  with  the  Irish  land  question  at  that  time  would  be  sadly 
iaeomplete  if  I  did  not  add  that  the  peers  so  mutilated  some  of 
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the  clauses  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill  of  1881  as  to  make  them 
utterly  inoperative  for  the  very  objects  to  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  apply.  The  famous  *•  Healy  clause,"  for  example^ 
they  cut  and  carved  until  it  became  a  mere  subject  for  vexatious 
legislation  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  obtaining  his  rights.  It 
was  a  clause  introduced  for  the  tenant's  protection.  The  Houee 
of  Lords  converted  it  into  a  mechanism  for  his  further  vexation. 

I  can  imagine  an  American  reader  asking  why  any  Liberal 
government  allows  the  House  of  Lords  to  mutilate  its  good 
measures  in  this  reckless  and  wholesale  fashion  ?  Why  do  not 
Liberal  governments  stand  out  and  insist  that  measures  which 
have  been  carried  through  the  Commons  shall  not  be  mangled 
and  spoiled  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  The  reason  can  be  easily 
given,  although  I  do  not  think  the  justification  can  be  quite  so 
easily  found.  Our  over-incumbered  system  of  legislation  in  our 
centralized  Parliament  at  Westminster  forces  us  to  do  everything 
in  a  hurry.  We  are  always  in  a  race  against  time,  if  a  bill  gets 
thrown  out  this  session,  it  may  be  very  hard,  unless  it  is  a 
measure  of  the  most  immediate  importance,  to  find  a  place  for  it 
in  the  next  session*  Even  if  it  is  a  measure  of  great  importance, 
still  there  are  various  other  measures  of  great  importance  waiting 
and  pressing  for  their  turn.  Therefore  the  government  will  do 
almost  anything  for  the  sake  of  carrying  the  principle  of  a  bill 
within  the  session  during  which  it  has  been  introduced. 

The  government,  let  us  say,  have  brought  in  some  measure  to 
which  they  attach  great  importance  and  which  has  a  distinct  and 
a  novel  principle.  Let  it,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  be  an  Irish 
land  bill.  The  measure,  after  much  struggle,  is  carried  intact 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  By  this  time  the  session  is  far 
advanced.  It  goes  up  to  the  Lords,  and  the  Lords,  not  daring  to 
reject  it,  make  such  alterations  in  certain  clausefl  aa  to  render 
these  clauses  of  no  practical  value.  The  bill  comes  down  to  the 
Commons  again,  and  the  Commons  refuse  to  agree  to  the  Lords' 
amendments.  Then  there  are  conferences  between  the  two  houses 
— and  the  time  is  running  on.  If  an  agreement  cannot  be  found, 
the  bill  will  have  to  stand  over  to  another  session.  The  govern- 
ment,  therefore,  feel  driven  to  accept  a  compromise  for  the  sake 
of  affirming  the  principle  of  the  measure  ;  as  was  dona  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  The  bill  becomes  law  in  its  mutilated 
form  and  faila  to  give  satisfaction,  and  has  in  coarse  of  time  to 
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be  restored  to  its  original  purpose  bj  other  acts  of  legislation*  Time 
18  lost,  much  (lifiBcuUy  13  created,  and  great  harm  is  done  by  the 
ftotioQ  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  think  if  I  were  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister  I  would  put  my 
foot  down^  and  refuse  to  allow  any  of  my  important  measures  to 
be  tinkered  and  spoiled  by  the  Uouso  of  Lords.  I  think  I  would 
let  the  bill  be  postponed  for  once,  and  give  the  country  clearly  to 
understand  wliy  it  was  postponed.  I  would  throw  on  the  House 
of  Lords  the  full  responsibility  for  its  postponement.  A  lesson 
of  that  kind  would  cure  the  House  of  Lords  very  soon  of  its 
passion  for  spoiling  good  measures. 

Ireland  has,  of  course,  been  always  a  happy  hunting-ground 
for  the  House  of  Lords.  It  has  been  so  much  safer  to  spoil,  or 
even  altogether  reject,  a  good  bill  for  Ireland  than  to  spoil  or 
reject  a  good  bill  for  England «  Until  within  the  last  few  years 
Ireland  had  hardly  any  strong  friends  in  Parliament,  The  House 
of  Lords  miglit  cut  any  capers  it  liked  where  merely  Irish  legis- 
lation was  concerned.  No  outcry  loud  enough  to  reach  the  ears 
of  the  big  British  public  could  well  be  made  over  a  rejected 
measure  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Irish  laborers^  or  to 
eatablieh  in  Ireland  a  satisfactory  method  for  the  registration  of 
Toted,  or  to  amend  the  hideous  defects  and  anomalies  of  the  Irish 
grand-jury  system.  Therefore,  the  history  of  legislation  records 
mn  unbroken  succession  of  annual  instances  to  show  what  the 
fiOrds  have  done  with  any  and  all  attempts  matie  by  Irish  mem- 
ben  of  Parliament  to  introdnce  domestic  reforms  into  their  own 
eonntry. 

There  are  reforms  still  unaccomplished  for  the  Irish  governing 
fljatem  which  have  been  the  subject  of  legislation  during  all  the 
wisiona  of  Parliament  that  I  can  remember.  These  measures 
wens  brought  in  every  year  as  a  matter  of  course — as  a  matter  of 
duty.  At  first  they  were  rejeca^d  by  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Then,  by  iteration  of  fact  and  argument,  they 
justified  themselves  and  commended  themselves,  as  every  measure 
of  genuine  reform  always  doea  in  the  end,  to  the  House  of  Com- 
motia — the  representative  aseembly,  which  is  compelled  to  be  in 
tiMieh  with  the  nation.  Then  came  another  and  a  familiar  stage 
iti  the  movement.  The  measures  accepted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
moiia  were  invariably  rejected,  year  after  year,  by  the  House  of 
,i/ordf.     Many  of  them  remain  in  that  ])osition  to  this  very  day. 
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They  were  not  important  enough,  in  the  imperial  sense,  to  aronse 
a  national  enthusiasm  and  to  provoke  by  their  rejection  a  national 
clamor,  and  the  peers  did  not  care  three  straws  for  any  ontcry 
made  by  the  Irish  people. 

Bat  the  Irish  people  have  gained  what  Wordsworth  calls 
''  great  allies  *^  in  England.  They  have  carried  the  best  English 
statesmanship  with  them,  and,  better  even  than  that,  they  have 
won  to  their  side  the  whole  liberalism  and  radicalism  and  democ- 
racy of  Great  Britain — their  allies  are  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  and  Wales.  And  Ireland  will  soon  be  free  to  settle 
her  domestic  legislation  for  herself. 

'  It  may  be  asked  whether,  then,  I  see  no  countervailing  advan- 
tage to  the  country  in  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Ad- 
mitting all  the  defects,  are  there  actually  no  advantages  ?  I  only 
give  my  own  opinion,  and  I  say.  No — none  whatever.  I  am  not 
now  discussing  the  wider  question  as  to  the  value  of  a  second 
chamber  in  the  legislation  of  a  state.  I  am  thinking  merely  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  its  present  form,  or  in  any  form  like  to 
that;  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  see  in  its  existence  much  evil  to 
the  national  interests  and  no  good :  no — none  whatever. 

Justin  McGasthy. 
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It  is  a  thankless  task  to  be  a  parent  in  these  exacting  days, 
and  I  wonder  now  and  then  at  the  temerity  which  prompts  man 
or  woman  to  assume  such  hazardous  duties.  Time  was,  indeed, 
when  parents  lifted  their  heads  loftily  in  the  world;  when  they 
were  held  to  he,  in  the  main*  useful  and  responsible  persons  ; 
when  their  authority,  if  unheeded,  was  at  least  unquestioned  ;  and 
when  one  of  the  ten  commandments  was  considered  to  indicate 
that  especial  reTerence  was  their  due.  These  simple  and  primi- 
tive convictions  lingered  on  so  long  that  some  of  us  can  perhaps 
remember  when  they  were  a  part  of  our  youthful  creeil,  and  when, 
in  life  and  in  literature,  the  lesson  commonly  taught  was  that  the 
province  of  the  parent  is  to  direct  and  control,  the  privilege  of 
the  child  is  to  obey,  and  to  be  exempt  from  the  painful  sense  of 
reftponsibility  which  .overtakes  him  in  later  years.  In  very  old- 
fashioned  books  this  point  of  view  is  strained  to  embrace  some 
rather  difficult  conclnsions.  The  attitude  of  Evelina  to  her 
worthless  father,  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  to  her  tyrannical  parents, 
seemed  right  and  reasonable  to  the  generations  which  first 
nad  dieta  novels,  while  we  of  the  present  day  are  amazed 
at  such  unnatural  sabmissiveness  and  loyalty.  ^*  It  is  hard,*' 
says  Otanasa'i  mother,  in  answer  to  her  daughter's  despairing 
appealSt  **  if  a  father  and  mother,  and  uncles  and  aunts,  all 
conjoined,  cannot  be  allowed  to  direct  your  choice;**  an  argu- 
ment to  which  the  unhappy  victim  replies  only  with  her  tears. 
How  one  longs  to  offer  Mrs.  Harlowe  some  of  those  little  manuals 
of  advice  which  prove  to  us  now  so  conclusively  that  even  a  young 
child  is  deeply  wronged  by  subjection.  '*  Looked  at  from  the 
Iitgiieat  standpoint,'^  says  one  of  our  modern  mentors,  "  we  have 
BO  more  right  to  Interfere  with  individual  choice  in  our  children 
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than  we  have  to  interfere  with  the  choice  of  friends ;"  a  state- 
ment which,  applied  as  it  is,  not  to  marriageable  young  women, 
but  to  small  boys  and  girls,  defines  mattera  explicitly,  and  does 
away  at  once  and  forever  with  all  anperannuated  theories  of 
obedience. 

A  short  perusal  of  these  text-books  of  training  would  lead  the 
uninitiated  to  conclude  that  the  children  of  to-day  are  a  down- 
trodden race,  deprived  of  their  natural  rights  by  the  ruthless  des- 
potism of  parents*  It  is  also  indicated  with  painful  and  humiliat- 
ing distinctness  that  adults  have  no  rights — at  least  none  that 
children  are  bound  to  respect — and  that  we  have  hardened  our- 
selves into  selfishness  by  looking  at  things  from  a  grown-up,  and 
consequently  erroneous,  point  of  view.  For  example,  to  many  of 
us  it  is  an  annoyance  when  a  child  wantonly  destroys  our  prop- 
erty. This  is  ungenerous.  **  With  anointed  eyes  we  might 
often  see  in  such  a  tendency  a  great  power  of  analysis,  that 
needs  only  to  be  understood  to  secure  grand  results  ;** — which  reflec- 
tion should  make  us  prompt  to  welcome  the  somewhat  disas- 
trous results  already  secured,  I  once  knew  a  little  boy  who,  hav- 
ing been  taken  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives*  succeeded  within  half- 
an-hour  in  purloining  the  pendulums  of  three  old  family  clocks, 
a  passion  for  analysis  which  ought  to  have  made  him  on©  of  the 
first  mechanics  of  Ida  age,  had  not  his  genius,  like  that  of  the 
political  agitator,  stopped  short  at  the  portals  of  reconstruction. 

It  is  hard  to  attune  our  minds  to  a  correct  appreciation  of 
such  incidents,  when  the  clocks  belong  to  us,  and  the  chikl 
doesn't.  It  is  hard  to  be  toM  that  our  pendulums  are  a  necessary 
element,  which  we  do  wrong  to  begrudge,  in  the  training  of  a 
boy*s  observation.  All  modern  writers  upon  children  unite  in 
denouncing  the  word  *'  don*t,"  as  implying  upon  every  occasion 
a  censure  which  is  often  unmerited.  But  this  protest  reminds 
me  of  the  little  girl  who,  being  told  by  her  father  she  must 
not  say  "I  won't,"  innocently  inquired:  "But,  papa,  what 
am  I  to  say  when  I  mean  '  I  won't ' "  ?  In  the  same  spirit  of 
uncertainty  I  would  like  to  know  what  I  am  to  say  when  I  mean 
*'  don't."  Auretta  Roys  Aldrieh,  who  has  written  a  book  on 
Children — Their  Models  and  Critics,  in  which  she  is  rather 
severe  upon  adults,  tells  us  a  harrowing  tale  of  a  mother  and  a 
five-year-old  boy,  who  sat  near  her  one  day  on  a  railway  train.  The 
child  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  whereupon  the  mother 
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id  tersely:  '' Johnnie,  stop  putting  your  head  oufc  of  the 
window  1  '*  That  was  alL  No  word  of  explanation  or  entreaty 
iofteried  this  ruthless  command.  Whether  Johnnie  obeyed  or 
not  is  unrevealed,  being  a  matter  of  no  importance,  but,  "as 
they  Ii-^ft  the  car,'*  comments  the  author,  *'  they  left  also  an  ach- 
ing in  my  heart.  I  longed  to  clasp  the  mother  in  my  arms,  for 
she^toOjhad  been  the  victim  of  misunderstand ing,  and  show  her, 
before  it  was  too  late,  how  she  was  missing  the  pure  gold  of  life 
for  herself  and  her  little  boy,"  Happily,  before  long,  another 
mother  entered,  and  her  child  also  put  his  head  as  far  as  he  could 
out  of  that  troublesome  window,  which  nobody  seemed  to  have 
the  sense  to  shut.  Obserring  this,  his  wise  parent  sat  down  by 
bts  Bide, ''made  some  pleasant  remark  about  the  outlook,"  and 
then  gradually  and  persuasively  revealed  to  him  his  danger,  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  ^' much  candor  and  interest/'  until  he 
was  finally  won  over  to  her  point  of  view,  and  consented  of  his 
own  free  will|  and  as  a  rational  human  being,  to  draw  in  his 
little  head. 

I  think  this  double  experience  worth  repeating,  because  it 
contrasts  so  pleasantly  with  the  Tenerable  anecdote  which  found 
ltd  way  into  all  the  rea<ling  books  when  I  wiis  a  small  child,  and 
illustrated  the  then  popular  theory  of  education.  It  was  the 
story  of  a  mother  who  sees  her  boy  running  rapidly  down  a  steep 
hill,  and  knows  that,  almost  at  his  feet,  lies  an  abandoned  quarry, 
half  hidden  by  underbrush  and  weeds.  Sure  of  his  obedience, 
she  calls  sharply,  *'Stop,  Willie  I"  and  the  child,  with  a  violent 
effort,  stays  his  steps  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  pit.  Had  it  been 
necessary  to  convince  him  iarst  that  her  apprehensions  were  well- 
grounded,  he  would  have  broken  his  neck  meanwhile,  and  our 
8chool  books  would  have  had  one  tale  less  to  tell. 

Still  more  astounding  to  the  uninitiated  is  another  little 
narrative  told  with  enviable  gravity  by  Mrs,  Aldrich,  and  de- 
gi>(ned  to  show  liow  easily  and  deeply  we  wound  a  child's  inborn 
«ense  of  justice,  *•  A  beautiful  boy  of  four  whose  parents  were  un- 
oaually  wise  in  dealing  with  him  " — it  is  seldom  that  a  parent  wins 
this  degree  of  approbation — possessed  a  wheel-barrow  of  his  own, 
tn  which  he  carried  the  letters  daily  to  and  from  the  post-office. 
Ooe  morning  he  was  tardy  in  returning,  '^  for  there  was  the  world 
to  bo  explored"  on  the  way  ;  and  his  mother,  growing  anxious,  or 
perhapn  desiring  her  mail,  followed  him  to  know  what  was  the 
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matter.  She  met  him  at  the  post-office  door,  and  seeing  in  the 
barrow  an  envelope*  directed  to  herself,  she  rasJilj  picked  it  up  and 
opened  it,  Edwin  promptly  "  raised  a  vehement  cry  of  protest/* 
That  letter*  like  all  the  rest,  had  been  given  to  him  to  carry,  and 
no  one  else  was  privileged  to  touch  it.  Swiftly  and  repentantly 
his  mother  returned  the  unfortunate  missive,  but  in  vain.  *'  The 
wound  was  too  deep,  and  he  continued  to  cry  '  Mamma,  you 
ought  not  to  have  done  it  T  over  and  over  again  between  his 
so  be/'  In  fact  he  "  refused  to  be  comforted,"— comforted  ! — 
"and  80  was  taken  home  as  best  he  could  be,  and  laid  tenderly 
and  lovingly  in  bed.  After  sleeping  away  tJts  sharpness  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment,  and  consequent  exhaustion,  the  matter  could 
be  talked  over;  but  while  he  was  so  tired,  and  keenly  smarting 
under  the  sense  of  injustice  done  him,  every  word  added  fuel  to 
the  flame.  .  .  ,  His  possessions  had  been  taken  away  from 
him  bi;  sheer  force,  before  whirh  he  was  helpless.  That  his  indigna- 
tion was  not  appeased  by  patting  the  letter  back  into  his  keeping 
showed  that  he  was  contending  for  a  principle,  and  not  for  poe» 
session  or  any  selfish  interest/* 

Eeaders  of  George  Eliot  may  be  pleasantly  reminded  of  that 
scene  in  The  Mill  on  (he  Fhss  where  Tom  Tulliver  unthink- 
ingly withdraws  a  rattle  with  which  he  has  been  amusing  baby 
Moss,  "whereupon  she,  being  a  baby  that  knew  her  own  mind 
with  remarkable  clearness,  instantaneously  expressed  her  sen- 
timents in  a  piercing  yell,  and  was  not  to  be  appeased  even 
by  the  restoration  of  the  rattle,  feeling  apparently  that  the 
original  wrong  of  having  it  taken  away  from  her  remained  in  all 
its  force/'  But  to  some  of  us  the  anecdote  of  Edwin  and  his 
wheel-barrow  is  more  disheartening  than  droll.  The  revelation 
of  ench  admirable  motives  underlying  such  inexcusable  behavior 
puzzles  and  alarms  us.  If  this  four-year-old  prig  "contending 
for  a  principle  and  not  for  possession'*  be  a  real  boy,  what  has 
become  of  all  the  dear,  naughty,  fighting,  obstinate,  self-willed, 
precious  children  whom  we  used  to  know  ;  the  children  who  con- 
tended joyously,  not  for  principle,  but  for  precedence,  and  to 
whom  we  could  say  "don't"  a  dozen  times  a  day  with  ample 
justification.  Little  boys  ought  to  be  the  most  delightful  things 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  little  girls.  It  is  as  easy  to 
love  them  when  they  are  bad  as  to  tolerate  them  when  they  are 
^ood.      ^^t  what  can  w^  do  with  conscientious  infanta  to  wborp 
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misbehavior  ig  a  moral  obligation,  and  who  scream  in  the  public 
atreeta  from  an  exalted  sense  of  jnetice. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggiu,  that  ardent  champion  of  Froebel^ 
has  also  given  to  the  world  a  book  bearing  the  somewhat  ominous 
title,  Children's  Rights,  but  which  is  for  the  moat  part  as  in- 
tereating  as  it  is  sane.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  kindergartens^ 
concerning  which  there  are  at  present  many  conflicting  opinionsi 
it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Wiggin  in  much  that  she 
states  so  deftly,  and  maintains  so  vivaciously.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  rights  of  the  parent  do  infringe  occasionally  on 
the  rights  of  the  child,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  stand- 
ard, the  child  becomes  a  creature  of  circumstance.  He  cao  be 
led  un wholesomely,  kept  up  late  at  night,  dressed  like  Lord 
Fttuntleroy,  dose^l  with  pernicioua  drugs,  and  humored  into  selfish 
petulance  at  the  discretion  of  his  mother.  Worse  still,  he  can  be 
auflered  to  waste  away  in  fever  pain  and  die,  because  his  parents 
chance  to  be  fanatics  who  reject  the  aid  of  medicines  to  trust 
exclusively  in  prayer.  But  granting  all  this,  fathers  and 
mothers  have  still  their  places  in  the  world,  and  until  we  can  fill 
those  places  with  something  better,  it  is  worth  while  to  call  at^ 
tentiou  now  and  then  to  the  useful  part  they  play.  It  is  perhaps 
a  significant  fact  that  mothers,  simply  because  they  are  mothera, 
succeed  better,  as  a  rule,  in  bringing  up  their  children  than  other 
womouy  equally  loving  and  sensible,  who  are  compelled  to  assume 
their  duties*  That  old-fashioned  plea  "  I  know  what  is  best  for  my 
child ''  may  be  derided  as  a  relic  of  darkness  ;  but  there  is  an  11- 
laminating  background  to  its  gloom,  I  am  not  even  sure  that 
pai^nta  stand  in  absolute  need  of  all  the  good  advice  they  receive. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  many  trifles  are  not  worth  the  serious  coan- 
aels  expended  upon  them.  Beading  or  telling  a  story,  for  instance, 
has  become  as  grave  a  matter  as  choosing  a  laureate,  and  many  a 
mother  must  stand  aghast  at  the  conflicting  admonitions  bestowed 
upon  her  :  Read  fairy  tales.  DonH  read  fairy  tales.  Head  about 
dres.  Don't  read  about  ogres.  Read  of  heroic  deeds.  Don't 
rsad  of  bloody  battles.  Avoid  too  much  instruction,  fie  as 
subtly  instructive  as  you  can.  Make  your  stories  long*  Make  your 
■tones  short.  Work  the  moral  in.  Leave  the  moral  out.  Try 
And  please  the  older  children.  Try  and  charm  the  younger  ones. 
Study  the  tastes  of  boys.  Follow  the  fancies  of  girls.  By  de- 
gitee  the  harassed  parent  who  endeavors  to  obey   these  instruc- 
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tions  will  ceaao  telling  Btories  at  al]»  confident  that  the  task, 
which  once  seemed  so  simple  and  easy^  mnet  lie  far  beyond  her 
limited  intelligence. 

All  that  Mfg.  Wiggin  has  to  say  about  children's  books  and 
playthings  is  both  opportune  and  true*  I  wish  indeed  she  woold 
not  speak  of  restoring  toys  "to  their  place  in  education/'  which 
has  a  dismal  sounds  though  she  does  not  mean  it  to  be  taken  dis- 
mally. Toys  are  toys  to  her,  not  traps  to  erudition,  and  the 
costly  inanities  of  our  modern  nurseries  fill  her  with  well- 
warranted  aversion.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  stunt  the  imagi- 
nations  of  children  by  over-loading  them  with  illustrated  story- 
books and  elaborate  playthings.  Little  John  Rtiskin,  whose  sole 
earthly  possessions  were  a  cart^  a  ball,  and  two  boxes  of  wooden 
bricks,  was  infinitely  better  off  than  the  small  boy  of  to-day  whose 
real  engine  drags  a  train  of  real  cars  over  a  miniature  elevated 
railway,  almost  as  ghastly  as  reality^  and  whose  welNdre^sed 
soldiers  can't  fight  until  they  are  wound  up  with  a  key, 
'*  The  law  was  that  I  should  find  my  own  amusement/*  says 
Riiskin,  and  he  found  it  readily  enough  in  the  untrammelled 
use  of  his  observation,  his  intelligence,  and  his  fancy*  I 
have  known  children  to  whom  a  dozen  spools  had  a  dosen 
distinct  individualities  ;  soldiers,  priests,  nuns  and  prisoners 
of  war ;  and  to  whom  every  chair  in  the  nursery  was  a  well-tried 
steed,  familiar  alike  with  the  race-course  and  the  Holy  Land, 
having  its  own  name,  and  requiring  to  be  carefully  stabled  at 
night  after  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  day.  The  romances  and 
dramas  of  infancy  need  no  more  setting  than  a  Chinese  play,  and 
in  that  limitless  dreamland  the  transformations  are  as  easy  as  they 
are  brilliant.  But  no  child  can  successfully  "  make  believe,"  when 
he  is  encumbered  on  every  side  by  mechanical  toys  so  odtoasiy 
complete  that  they  leave  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  supply. 

In  the  matter  of  books*  Mrs*  Wiggin  displays  the  same  ad* 
mirable  conservatism,  her  modem  instincts  being  checked  and 
held  in  sway  by  the  recollection  of  those  few  dear  old  volamiMi 
which  little  girls  used  to  read  over  and  over  again,  until  they 
knew  them  by  heart.  Yet  I  hardly  think  that  ''naughty  "  is  a 
kind  word  to  apply  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  Rosamond,  who  ia  ni>t 
very  wise,  I  admit,  and  under  no  circumstanoes  a  prig,  bat  a]« 
ways  docile  and  charming  and  good*  And  why  should  the  '•  red 
moroooo  housewife/'  which  fioiamond,  in  one  ol  her  rare  mo- 
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tnenta  of  discretion^  chooB^s  iQBtead  of  a  Btone  plurn^  be  gtig- 
matized  slb  "  hideous  bat  useful"  It  may  have  been  an  exceed- 
ingly neat  and  pretty  possession.  We  are  told  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  had  a  brown  one  stamped  with  gold  when  I  was 
a  little  girl,  which,  to  my  infant  eyes,  represented  supreme  ar- 
tistic excellence.  It  also  hurts  my  feelings  very  much  to  hear 
Casablanca  dubbed  an  'inspired  idiot/'  who  lacked  the  sense  to 
escape.  Unless  the  Haman  sentries  found  dead  at  their  posts  in 
Pompeii  were  also  inspired  idiots,  there  should  be  some  kinder 
word  for  the  blind  heroism  which  8iiboi*dinates  reason  to  obedi- 
ence. And  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  form  of  relentless 
nineteenth-century  criticism  does  not  do  more  to  vulgarize  a 
child's  mind  by  destroying  his  simple  ideals  than  do  the  frank 
old  games  which  Mrs.  Wiggin  considers  so  boorish,  and  which 
fill  her  with '* unspeakable  shrinking  and  moral  disgust."  The 
coarseness  of  "Here  come  two  ducks  a-roving/'  which  was  once 
the  blithest  of  pastorals,  and  of  that  curious  relic  of  antiquity, 
'*  Green  Gravel,"  is  not  of  a  hurtful  kind,  and  some  of  these 
plays  have  a  keen  attraction  for  highly  imaginative  children.  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  kindergarten  games  in 
Christendom,  all  the  gentle  joy  of  pretending  you  were  a  swallow 
and  bad  your  little  baby  swallows  cuddled  under  your  wing,  can 
eomp^e  for  an  instant  with  the  lost  delight  of  playing  "  London 
Bridge  "in  the  dusk  of  a  summer  evening,  or  in  the  dimly-lit 
schoolroom  at  bedtime.  There  was  a  mysterious  fascination  in 
the  words  whose  meaning  no  one  understood^  and  no  one  sought 
to  nnderstand  : 

**  Here  comeji  a  candle  to  Hf^ht  jou  to  bed^ 
And  here  comes  a  hatchet  to  cut  off  your  bead.*' 

And  then  the  sudden  grasp  of  four  strong  little  arms,  and 
a  pleaaing  thrill  of  terror  at  a  danger  which  was  no  danger^ — only 
a  shadow  and  a  remembrance  of  some  dim  horror  in  the  past, 
living  for  generations  in  the  unbroken  traditions  of  play. 

I  have  wandered  unduly  from  the  wrongs  of  parents  to  the 
rights  of  children,  an  easy  and  agreeable  step  to  take.  But  the 
children  have  many  powerful  advocates,  and  need  no  help  from 
me.  The  parents  stand  undefended,  and  suffer  grievous  things 
in  the  way  of  counsel  and  reproach.  It  must  surprise  some  of 
them  occasionally  to  be  warned  so  often  against  undue  seventy. 
It  must  amaze  them  to  hear  that  their  Imj  little  boys  and  girls 
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are  suffering  from  overwork^  and  in  danger  of  mental  exhaus- 
tion. It  must  amuse  them^if  they  have  any  sense  of  humor — 
to  be  told  in  the  coIuomB  of  a  weekly  paper  *^  How  to*  Beprovo  a 
Child/'  just  as  they  are  told  **  How  to  Make  an  Apple  Pudding/' 
and  "  How  to  Kemove  Greaae  Spots  from  Clothing/'  As  for  the 
discipline  of  the  nursery,  that  has  hecome  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  to  all  whom  it  does  not  concern,  and  the  suggestions 
offeredj  the  methods  urged,  are  so  varied  and  conflicting  that 
the  modern  mother  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  only — all  that  she 
does  is  wrong.  The  most  popular  theory  appears  to  be  that  when- 
ever a  child  is  naaghty  it  is  his  parent's  fault,  and  she  owes  him 
prompt  atonement  for  his  misbehavior.  ^*  We  should  be  aston- 
ished, if  not  appalled,''  says  Mrs.  Aldrich,  ''  if  we  could  see  in 
figures  the  number  of  times  the  average  child  is  unnecessarily 
censured  during  the  first  seven  years  of  life/'  Punishment  is 
altogether  out  of  favor.  Its  apparent  necessity  arises  from  the 
ill-judged  course  of  the  father  or  mother  in  refusing  to  a  child 
control  over  his  own  actions.  This  doctrine  was  expounded  to 
us  some  years  ago  by  Helen  Hunt,  who  reasoned  wisely  that 
"  needless  denials  "  were  responsible  for  most  youthful  naughti- 
ness, and  who  was  probably  right.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  say  that  if  we  could  have  what  we  wanted  and  do  what 
we  wanted  all  through  life,  we  should,  even  as  adults,  be  saved 
from  a  great  deal  of  fretfulness  and  bad  behavior. 

Miss  Koru  Smith,  who  is  Mrs.  Wiggin's  clever  collaborateur, 
allows,  however,  what  she  terms  '*  natural  punishment,"  or  "nat- 
ural retribution,"  which  appears  to  be  something  like  the  far> 
famed  justice  of  the  Mikado,  and  is  represented  as  being  abso- 
lutely satisfactory  to  the  child.  This  is  a  gain  over  the  old  methods 
which  the  child,  as  a  rule,  disliked  ;  and  it  is  also  a  gain  over  the 
long-drawn  tests  so  urgently  commended  by  Helen  Hunt,  whose 
model  mother  shut  herself  up  for  two  whole  days  with  her  foor- 
year-old  boy,  until  she  succeeded,  by  moral  suasion,  in  inducing 
him  to  say  O.  During  these  two  days  the  model  mother's  equally 
model  hnsband  was  content  to  eat  his  meals  alone,  and  to  spend 
his  evenings  in  solitude,  unless  he  went  to  his  club,  and  all  her 
social  and  domestic  duties  were  cheerfully  abandoned.  Her 
principle  was  not  to  enforce  obedience,  but  to  persuade  the  child 
to  overcome  his  own  reluctance,  to  conquer  his  own  will.  With 
this  view  she  pretended  for  forty-eight  hours  that  he  could  not 
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pranoQace  the  letter,  and  that  she  was  there  to  help  him  to  do  it 
The  boy,  baby  though  he  was,  knew  better.  He  knew  he  was 
iimply  obstinate,  and,  with  the  delicious  clear-sightedness  of  chil- 
dno,  which  ought  to  put  all  seutiment&t  theorists  to  shame,  he 
actually  proj[)Osed  to  his  parent  that  she  should  shut  him  in  a  closet 
and  aoe  if  that  would  not  '^  make  him  good  ! "  Of  course  the  un- 
hallowed suggestion  was  not  adopted  ;  but  what  a  tale  it  tells  of 
childish  acumen,  and  of  that  humorous  grasp  of  a  situation  which 
is  the  endowment  of  infancy.  The  dear  little  sensible,  open- 
ejed  creatures  I  See  them  dealing  out  swift  justice  to  their  erring 
dolls,  and  you  will  learn  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  retribu- 
tion. I  once  knew  a  father  who  defended  himself  for  frequently 
thrashing  an  only  and  idolized  son — whtj  amply  merited  each 
ohastisement — by  saying  that  Jack  would  think  him  an  idiot  if 
be  didn't.  That  father  was  lamentably  ignorant  of  much  that  it 
b«hooyes  a  father  now  to  acquire.  He  had  probably  never  read  a 
single  book  designed  for  the  instruction  and  humiliation  of 
parents.  He  was  in  a  state  of  barbaric  darkness  concerning  the 
latest  theories  of  education.  But  he  knew  one  thing  perfectly, 
and  that  one  thing,  says  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  is  slippinif  fast  from 
the  minds  of  men  ;  namely,  "  The  intention  of  the  Almighty  that 
there  should  exist  for  a  certain  time  between  childhood  and  man* 
boody  the  xiatural  production  known  as  a  boy.^ 

Aoifia  Bepplieb. 
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BY    DB,  JOSEPH    H.  8ENNER,  UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONER    OF 

IMMIGRATION. 


Duo  quum  faciunt  ideni^  non  esl  idem, — the  same  thing  done 
by  two  persons  is  uot  the  same  thing.  Bismarck  dissolved  the 
Reichstag  but  twice,  first  in  the  eleventh,  secondly  in  the 
tweotieth  year  of  his  regime  as  Chancellor*  Capri vi  was  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  Chancellorship 
when  he  was  forced  to  take  the  extraordinary  step,  that 
uUima  ratio  of  a  more  or  less  constitutional  modern  State, — 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  Bismarck,  the  Thunderer,  acted 
on  both  uc^asions  in  hia  true  lightning  styled n  1878,  when 
the  Reichstag  refused  to  pass  the  law  against  the  Socialists,  and 
in  1887  when  the  same  majority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  half 
liberal  and  half  clerical,  made  provision  for  the  military  etai  for 
but  three  years,  instead  of  for  the  seven  years  demanded.  In  his 
significant,  reaolate  way  Bismarck  abrnptly  sent  the  self-styled 
representatives  of  the  people  home,  at  once  entered  upon  a  vigor- 
ous campaign,  and  succeeded  each  time  in  carrying  out  hia 
wishes,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  new  Reichstag.  Emperor  William  11. ,  who 
wanted  to  be  his  own  Chancellor,  and  the  well-disciplined,  dis- 
tinguished soldier  whom  he  had  detailed  to  the  highest  executive 
office  of  his  Empiret  wasted  many  months  in  futile  bargaining 
for  u  majority,  until  at  last  a  hostile  decisive  vote  and  the  ensuing 
dissolution  were  rather  enforced  against  their  will.  The  electoral 
campaign  then  conducted  was  awkward,  lifeless  and  inefficient, 
and  resulted,  as  shown  below,  in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment's plan.  The  difference  between  the  Bismarckian  statecraft 
and  that  of  the  New  Era  is  marked.    And  yet  precisely  the  same 
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loftding  idea  guided  the  actions  of  both  ;  the  same  thing  was  done 
by  the  old  and  by  the  new  Chancellor, 

All  who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times  knew,  or  at  least 
might  have  known,  that  the  hour  for  a  new  election  was  as  ill- 
ohosen  aa  was  the  issue  of  the  government's  canipaigo.  No  more 
unpopular  issue  could  be  presented  to  the  German  people  than  fin 
increase  of  the  military  burdens  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  nnpropi- 
ious  time  during  the  last  decade  for  forcing  that  issue  was  the 
repring  of  1893,  The  first  aeptennate  fixed  the  peace  strength  of 
the  Army,  for  the  years  1874-1881,  at  401,659  privates  and  sub- 
Herns;  the  second  (1881-1888),  at  4:J7,000  ;  and  the  third  (1887 
^18^4),  initiated  by  Bismarck  before  the  expiration  of  the  second, 
originally  at  4^58,409.  but  that  number  was  increased,  in  1890,  by 
fiendment,  to  486,983.  Two  years  later  Chancellor  Caprivi, 
rho  had  in  1890  solemnly  affirmed  the  impracticability  of  a 
further  increase,  demanded  that  the  fourth  septennate,  or  rather 
quinquennate  (October,  1893^ilarch,  18911),  be  fixed  at  no  less 
than  570,877  men  yearly, — despite  the  fact  that  the  Reichstag  In 
1890  granted  the  government's  request  only  with  the  proviso^  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  famous  Windthorst»  that  in  future  the  peace 
strength  as  well  as  the  expenditures  for  military  purposes  would 
be  materially  reduced.  After  that  time  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures of  the  Empire,  aside  from  the  Army,  were  considerably  in- 
creased, resulting  in  a  large  and  serious  addition  to  its  federal 
debt,  while  the  revenues  from  customs  duties  were  cut  down  not 
a  little  by  the  commercial  treaties  of  December,  1891.  The  net 
yearly  expenditures  for  the  army^  subsequent  to  1879,  increased 
from  361  to  535  million  marks,  and  the  Federal  debt,  during  the 
same  period,  rose  from  139  to  1,755  million  marks,  with  annual 
Interest  charges  of  9,000,000  and  66,000,000  marks,  respectively. 
Uow  in  the  world,  under  such  circumstances,  could  a  further  in- 
oreauo  in  the  yearly  expenditures  of  more  than  60  millions  (with- 
out counting  the  so-caUed  extraordinary  expenditures  of  more 
than  100  millions  which  were  in  fact  moneys  invested  in  the  added 
armament)  have  been  thought  of  as  a  popular  issue  ? 

The  Germans  are  patriotic.  They  are  proud,  and  justly  so, 
af  the  grand  achievements  of  the  old  Emperor  and  hisgreat  Chan- 
oallor.  In  tact,  Monsieur  Ohauvin,  m  the  Fatherland  as  well  as 
[o  FranoGi  has  only  too  prolific  an  o^prtng  willing  to  sacrifice 
important  rights  and  liberties  to  the  delusive  glory  of  military 
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Bupremacy.  But  the  people  of  the  PatliorUnd^  though  Tallant  In 
war,  are  quite  prone  to  economy  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  greatest 
exponent  of  the  German  spirit,  Prince  Bismarck,  was  himself  well 
aware  that  the  renowned  furor  teutonkuis  must  first  be  aroused. 
Now,  the  prospect  of  continued  pciice  was  certainly  bettor  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  and  discussion  of  Caprivi's  oppressively 
burdensome  army  bill  than  it  bad  been  for  yeara^  In  Prance, 
Germany's  traditional  arch-enemy,  the  party  of  peace  and  order 
were  seemingly  in  full  power,  and  the  Panama  aSairwas  claiming 
all  of  the  nation's  attention.  Czar  Alexander  had  apparently  for- 
saken bis  ancient  grudges,  the  product  in  his  mind  of  the  treach* 
erous  ingratitude  of  the  Uohenzollerns  and  the  crafty  ambiguity 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  And  even  if  excitable  France  should 
again  suddenly  become  an  easy  prey  to  declamatory,  heaven- 
aspiring  revolutionists  and  ambitious,  pompously-mounted  gen- 
erals, or  if  greedy  Russia,  flushed  with  self-confideuce  upon  the 
completion  of  her  great  re-armament  of  deadly  repeating  rifieSt 
should  precipitately  throw  oE  the  artful  mask  of  self-restraint,  of 
what  avail  was  a  plan  of  army  re-organization,  the  effects  of  which 
could  not  be  fully  realized  for  ten  or,  perliaps,  fifteen  yoiire  ? 
Henoe^  while  the  political  optimists  were  able  easily  to  ridicule 
the  bugbear  of  a  great  war  with  two  fronts,  the  pessimiats  mighty 
with  at  least  as  much  reason,  reject  lis  impracticable  any  scheme 
of  thorough  re  organization  of  tbe  army  in  the  face  of  menacing 
foes. 

Then  why.  it  may  be  asked,  did  William  11.  select  that  unfor^  I 
tanaie    issue  ?     Young,   energetic    and    self-conftdent    a»   the 
Emperor  is,  no  one  will  attribute  to  him  such  lack  of  intelligonce 
as  failure  to  understand  the  weakness  and  inconsistency  of  the 
arguments  advanced,  in  behalf  of  an  Armmvurlage,  at  that  time, 
by  the  most  eloquent  orators  and  the  most  brilliant  writers  whom 
he  could  enlist  in  his  service.     And   the  ChaDocltory  tbougli  bjr 
no  means  a  genius  of  the  Bismarck  type,  should  not  be  under^ 
nited,  for  many  tests  have  shown  him  to  be  a  general  of  excetletit 
abilities  and  a  statoKman  of  more  than  a?enge  judgment.  Neither  | 
Emperor  William,  nor  Chancellor  Caprivi,  without  apparent  io- 
justice  to  their  sagacity,  can  be  supposed  to  have  entirely  over-1 
looked  the  unavoidable  effects  of  such  a  military  bill,  iU  publio 
diaouasion  during  no  le^t^  than   nine  months,  the  wavering  poei* 
iiou  of  the   govi^rnrnriit.  l\n\    n^futial  by  the  latter  to   acoept 
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meafiarc  of  compromise  proposed  by  the  LdbcralB,  the  final  though 
overdue  acceptance  of  snch  a  measure  when  offered  by  an  el  tra- 
montane aristocrat,  the  surprising  rejection  of  the  bill  and  of  all 
compromise  hy  a  largo  majority,  and  the  consequent  dissohition 
of  the  Reichstag.  Undoubtedly  Germany's  ruler  was  fully  aware, 
in  accord  with  public  opinion,  that  a  decisive  governmental 
majority,  if  any,  was  not  to  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  ap- 
jiroiiching  election,  and  that  the  campaign  must  necessarily  lend 
to  an  augmentation  of  the  socialistic  vote  and  of  its  so-called  con- 
■ervative  penrlant,  anti-semitism.  Why  then,  it  will  be  asked 
again,  did  William  11.  pursue  such  a  course  ?  To  one  well  versed 
in  German  and  Prussian  history  and  their  constitutions  the 
answer  is  so  obvious  that  1  am  surprised  that  the  daily  press  seem 
to  bare  missed  it. 

On  paper  both  Prussia  and  Germany  possess  constitutions  and 
enjoy,  nominally,  constitutional  government.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  Prussian  aa  well  as  a  German  Parliament.  But  no  greater  mis- 
take could  be  made  than  to  liken  those  constitutions  and  Parlia- 
mentB  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  To  perceive  this  clearly  it  is 
necessary  but  to  recall  tlie  royal  decree  of  January  4,  1882,  evi- 
dently formulated  by  Bismarck ; 

"  The  rijarbt  of  the  KiBff  to  direct  the  govemmeTit  Hnd  the  politico  of 
Pmala,  ai!cording  to  HLs  oum  tuill  has  b^en  restricted,  hy  no  iitpang 
abrogated,  bj  tho  Constitation.  .  ,  ,  The  Pru<iiian  Coo^tltation  H  but 
the  e3iprc»«*ion  of  the  monarchical  traditicms  of  the  countj'j,  whose  d  eve  I  op- 
menc !»  baaed  on  the  etertial  relatioQ<«  between  the  King  and  His  people. 
,  ,  .  It  U»  therefore.  My  will,  that  both  in  Priisain  and  in  the  legislative 
bodies  oftfu  Empire  no  doubt  ah&Il  be  l^-ft  about  My,  and  My  fiueoe«8or»*» 
ConatttiitlODal  right  to  personally  direct  the  policy  of  My  govemmeid^** 

Biflmarck  once  said,  in  a  speech  before  Parliament,  in  his 
picturesque  style  of  oratory  : 

*•  Prussian  royalty  has  not  yet  fnlfllled  Its  rolaalon ;  it  la  not  yet  ripe  to 
be  a  purely  omnmentat  decoration  of  the  constitutional  fltmcture ;  it  i^  not 
jmt  ripe  to  be  insterted  as  a  dead  piece  of  maebmery  ioto  the  mechanism 
of  parliamentary  is^Terment.** 

Emperor  William  IL,  though  hediemissed  the  teacher,  isatrne 
disciple  of  the  Bismarckian  doctrine.  Even  more  than  his  ilhis- 
trions  granrlfather,  and  certainly  much  more  than  his  good  father, 
youug  William  IL  ia  not  satisfied  to  reign  ;  he  wants  to  govern^  and 
in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  unthonght  of  by  any  ProBsian  monarch 
|jnc9  th^  iQAuguration  of  tfie  coDstitutioOt  With  him  iti?  not  alone 
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a  "  coDstitntional  nght  personally  to  direct  the  policy  of  His  gov- 
ernment/' but  first  of  all  the  divine  prerogative  of  a  king  by  the 
grace  of  God,  He  was  in  dead  earnest  when  he  resurrected  the 
obsolete  motto  of  Roman  Csesars  :  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  ;  sit  pro  ra- 
Hone  voiunias  (So  I  will,  bo  I  command  ;  My  will  tukee  the  phico 
of  reasons).  He  revealed  hid  inmost  mind  when  he  emphatically 
declared  not  long  ago  that  ho  never  conld  agree  with  people  who 
responded  to  his  command  with  a  **  Yes,  but ! "  and  that  all  he 
wanted  was  '^  Yea,  so  then  !  "  His  conception  of  loyalty  may  be 
measured  by  his  appeal  to  his  Brandenbnrgers  to  follow  their 
Margrave  blindly  through  thick  and  thin.  His  soul  is  filled  with 
the  ideals  of  a  soldier,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  he  is  extremely 
sensitive  not  only  to  the  threatened  loss  of  military  supremacy  fur 
Germany  but,  perhaps  even  more,  to  the  growing  difficulty  of 
finding  a  subservient  Parliament. 

And  this  difficulty  is  growing,  rapidly  and  alarmingly.  The 
spirit  of  the  German,  wherever  found,  is  naturally  independent 
He  bowed  to  the  overawing  genius  and  almost  superhuman 
energy  of  Bismarck,  though  with  great  reluctance,  gnashing  of 
teeth  and  restiveness.  But  once  liberated  from  the  incubus,  the 
old  Germanic  spirit  of  independence  re-asserted  itself,  much  to 
the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  the  young  ruler  in  the  so-called  New 
Era.  The  Emperor  in  vain  attempted  to  decoy  one  faction  after 
the  other.  He  abolished  the  severe  anti-Socialistic  law  and  tried 
to  cajole  the  *Mittle  man";  he  flattered  the  Poles  and  conceded 
to  them  some  valuable  rights  ;  he  gave  to  the  Liberals  commercial 
treaties,  and  tried,  but  lamentably  failed,  to  give  to  the  Prussian 
Conservatives  a  school-law  to  satisfy  their  dearest  wishes  ;  he 
delivered  the  Guelph  treasure  of  48  millions  to  the  heirs  of  the 
dethroned  King,  and  16  millions  of  conflscated  property  to  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  so  on.  But  all  in  vain,  A  concession  made 
to  one  faction  served  only  to  whet  its  appetite  and  to  arouse  the 
jealousy  of  all  the  other  factions.  The  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
grew  and  had  as  its  basis  the  general  desire  to  insist  upon  the 
people's  right  of  self-government  independent  of  the  fluctuating 
wishes  or  whims  of  the  ruler. 

After  all  his  small  devices  had  been  exhausted  there  remained 
but  one  issue  on  which  the  Emperor  could  hope  to  unite  several 
factions  in  support  of  the  government.  Since  the  day  of  Sadowa 
that  issue  had  never  failed  in  the  Old  (Bismarckian)  Era,    There 
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WB&  bat  one  pos^lbtlity  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  parliamentary 
independeoce,  and  that  was  by  meana  of  a  new  army  bill  appeal- 
ing to  tbe  needs  of  self-protection  and  to  the  patriotic  desire  of 
preserving  the  achievoments  of  bloody  wars.  Eren  though  a  new 
election  might  increase  the  votes  of  socialistic  and  anti-semitic 
peace-breakers,  that,  it  wasbelieYed,  should  make  the  friends  of 
law  and  order  more  desirous  of  a  strong  government.  The  fact 
that  the  proposal  to  increase  the  army  coincided  with  the  personal 
desires  of  the  Emperor  but  strengthened  the  unfortunate  line  of 
arguments  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  Caprivi's  bill  and  its 
portentous  coDseqnences. 

But  the  people  of  Germany  did  not  accept  the  issue  pre- 
aent-ed  to  them  by  an  ill-advised  and  short-sighted  government, 
and  that  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  The  electoral  battle  was 
actaally  fought  and  decided  on  the  issue  of  Pariiamentary  (t,  ^,, 
Peftple'n)  rule  agaimi  Emperor  s  rule,  and  it  was  certainly  not 
the  latter  which  came  forth  with  flying  colors.  The  rulers  of 
the  New  Em  have  ignominiously  lost  this  battle.  The  defeat 
of  the  Emperor's  voluntas  is  the  one  overshadowing  result 
af  the  recent  German  elections.  It  marks  an  important 
phftM,  possibly  the  turning  point,  of  the  great  struggle  of 
tbe  German  nation  for  real  constitutional  government.  In  com- 
parison with  the  paramount  importance  of  this  one  result  even 
the  most  interesting  dotiiils  of  the  election  dwindle  to  the  level  of 
mere  incidents.  The  apparent  annihilation  of  the  Richteriteg, 
the  dismal  failure  of  the  government  to  disrupt  the  mighty  party 
of  the  Centre,  the  growth  of  socialistic  and  anti-semitic  votes,  the 
strength  developed  by  the  Poles,  the  weakness  of  the  Alsatian 
protest  party,  the  defeat  of  the  free-traders  and  the  increasing 
contrast  between  North  and  South  Germany,  all  these  and  other 
favorite  topics  of  the  daily  press  are  simply  products  of  temporary 
coincidences.  The  effects  will  not  hist  long.  But  the  victory  ot 
the  people's  right  to  assert  their  will  in  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment will  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  future  development  of  the 
German  nation* 

Joseph  H.  Sekneb, 
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I,— A  DEMOCRATIC  VIEW.* 

BY  SENATOR   O,    Q,    VEST,    OF   MISSOITRI. 


The  Preaident'a  proclamation  calling  Congress  together  in 
extraordinary  Beesion  on  AogUBt  7  has  caused  mnch  inquiry  and 
discussion. 

Action  upon  tariff  revision  will  necessarily  be  delayed  by  the 
Constitutional  requirement  that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  some  time  must  be 
consumed  in  formulating  the  details  of  such  legislation. 

It  is  certain  that  the  financial  situation  will  fir^it  receive  the 

^  since  preparlDff  the  foregolticr  Artlole  the  mlata  of  lodia  have  beeQ  closed  to 
the  free  comttipu  of  mJver  by  priirate  ownor^^  The  f'llJ  in  ihe  price  of  silror 
cU«rj«e»,  of  couree,  LhtHguroa  ^ven  in  tbe  &rttcle,  but  the  argu men t  for  free  coin 
RKewitha  chanireof  ratio  in  not  a^acted.  Ac  ihe  same  lime*  the  actlinn  of  GroaC 
Britntn  i>Uc«»  tbe  queeiloD  of  mooo-meiaUiflm  or  bi-metailiBm  olillikotli'  and  eh&rply 
belore  GoagreRa  for  i  ■  determination. 

It  If)  now  boldly  uiCMJlufiiied  by  mono-met&lliata  that  silver  fe  doofoed  as  a  money- 
zncttil.  und  that  iho  United  States  muat  oome  at  onoe  to  ibo  gttld  standard. 

While  tbeiM^Eian  ol  Great  Britala  b'Ui  unquofttlooablr  datnagtMl  bi'tnetallfBm  and 
caused  a  hoarjr  decline  In  the  price  of  silver,  ir  oy  no  meant  follows  that  bl-metaLl'itixi 
Lb  dOQiiied  or  that  thia  couniry  1*  ready  for  moao-metalliiini. 

Th«  fall  in  thi.^  price  of  eUver  to  sixty 'two  ceota  an  oiiocti  wa^  the  rumlt  of  jpanlo 
and  of  the  s^jtiniiiionul  f  Ali*ubood  that,  ntlver  had  been  eniirely  demonetk&ed  In  iudia. 
Tbe  BfttJish  Oovornmcnt  baa  (freat  power,  and  Is  devoted  to  the  ijold  standard*  but  it 
oould  not  BUcees^fuUy  demoii«iiiEe  silver  in  the  Indian  Ecupire.  nor  would  ltd  states- 
men cooteoiplato  a  moaaure  ho  ruinotu.  They  have  stmply  oloscd  tho  mlnta  of  India 
to  coinaije  by  prirate  ciUiaw^  reeervinff  to  the  goveruinent  a  monopoly  of  Bil?er 
coinage. 

There  may  be  a  permanent  fall  In  the  prfoe  of  gttver,  and  thlg  ftiot  wniild  neo6sil- 
late  aKreater  railo;  but  ibe  question  still  remains  whether  we  shall  have  m ooo- 
metailiiHini  "r  bi-nietaliiHrn  In  the  Vailefi  States. 

The  ^hi=;rman  act  will  be  repealed;  but  If  this  cannot  be accompUsbed  at  onoe  tbe 
result  miiit  bo  largely  aWrihtiLod  to  the  aiono  itieUUIistd.  who  now  openly  asaert,  tA 
the  face  of  the  Constitution,  the  e^tabliiahed  poiicy  of  our  Govieraaaeot  slaoelta 
fuundaLioQ,  and  the  solemr^  deol/iratlous  of  bo^  h  the  Republican  and  Demiiorado 
partlea,  that  silver  munt  be  nbandoned  aa  a  money  metaL  These  llt-ilmed  enthusi- 
asta  have  stripped  all  cone  pa  Intent  frooi  the  question,  and  have  made  oertaUu  what 
baa  been  long  sospected.  the  deeiga  to  make  sold  the  oaly  standard  of  valne  In  thla 
coumry^ 

It  will  be  found  when  Conirreta  aseeiDbles  that  tbe  repeal  Of  tbo  Sherman  act 
Qam^yt  ^  mfl^e  a  stalking-horso  for  xpooo-  vpet^llqni,  a  /^  v 
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attention  of  Oongr^ss.  The  uneasy  and  distruatfiil  feeling  which 
provides  all  clasaefl  and  tho  want  of  coaMence  in  existing  and 
proposed  investments  require  immediate  consideration  In  order 
that  a  remedy  may  be  fouud  for  the  abnormal  and  threatening 
eonditioua  confronting  a  people  whose  unaqaalled  resources  should 
make  them  strangers  to  financial  disaster. 

Am  a  matter  of  course  there  will  be  much  eloquence  expended 
in  diagnosing  the  disease  and  ascertaining  its  origiQ,  but  recent 
declarations  by  the  fathers  of  the  Sherman  Act  would  seem  to 
make  prolonged  inquiry  unnecessary.  They  are  vehemently  bas- 
tardizing their  own  offspring,  and  the  unanimity  with  which 
they  assert  that  it  never  received  their  approval,  even  when  they 
vot€d  for  it,  causes  honest  and  patriotic  citizens  unacquainted 
with  the  intricacies  of  legislation  to  wonder  how  a  measure  which 
had  the  approval  of  nobody  could  have  become  the  law* 

Some  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  ex-Senator  Ed- 
mttnds,  who  says  in  a  recent  interview  that  the  Republican  party 
was  "  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea/*  and  embraced  the 
devil  of  Shermanism  to  escape  the  deep  sea  of  free  coinage.  Tins 
is  simply  an  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  notorious  fact  tbat 
the  Republican  leaders  advocated  and  voted  for  a  bill  which  they 
believed  to  be  wrong,  and  now  denounce  as  the  cause  of  our  pres- 
ent financial  troubles,  in  order  to  hold  the  silver-producing  States 
in  the  Republican  column. 

The  Sherman  Act  was  passed  by  tho  Ropublicana  against  the 
•olid  Democratic  opposition,  and  if  a  remedy  cannot  be  found  at 
the  coming  session  for  its  malign  effects  the  responsibility  jiLstly 
rwts  upon  those  who  sacrificed  their  couvictions  of  right  to  par- 
tisan expediency.  They  preferred  the  enactment  of  a  bad  law  to 
hATtng  President  Harrison  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  veto- 
ing a  free  coinage  bill,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  Californiai 
Oregon,  Nevada  and  Colorado  to  their  party. 

The  Sherman  Act,  spawned  by  political  exigency  in  the  womb 
of  a  party  caucus,  ought  to  be  repealed-  It  degrades  silver  by 
making  it  a  commodity  to  be  stored  in  the  Treasury  warehouse, 
wiihont  coinage,  until  enormous  accumulation  constitutes  a  stand- 
inif  menace  to  bi-metallism  throughout  the  world. 

The  birth  of  this  distorted  and  disowned  monstrosity  was  ac- 
companied, however,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Bland-Allison  law,  and 
those  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  who  believe  there  is  not 
TOL.  CLVL— 210.  44L  16 
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enough  gold  to  perform  the  functions  of  metallic  money,  and  who 
construe  the  Constitution  to  mean  that  gold  and  silver  shall  both 
be  used  aa  full  money  met^ls^  will  never  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Sherman  Act  without  other  legislation  guaranteeing  bi-met- 
allisra.  They  recognize  the  truth  that  the  real  conflict  is  between 
mono-metallism  and  bi-metallism^  and  that  to  give  silver  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  tlie  men  who  now  urge  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Act  would  he  surrendering  the  lamb  to  a  wolf 
whose  ravenous  caress  means  certain  death. 

The  friends  of  silver  have  no  hope  that  free  and  anlimited 
coinage  at  the  present  ratio  can  be  had  during  the  admiuistra- 
tionof  Mr,  Cleveland.  They  supported  him  for  the  Presidency 
knowing  his  position  ;  for  they  had  no  hesitation  in  choosing  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Harrison,  when  they  agreed  with  the  former 
on  every  issue  except  free  coinage,  while  they  agreed  with  the  lat- 
ter upon  nothing.  It  is  certain  that  the  President  would  veto  a 
bill  providing  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
present  ratio,  and  that  the  measure  could  not  be  passed  over 
his  veto.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  Sherman  Act  cannot  be  re- 
pealed absolutely  and  unconditionally,  notwithstanding  the  proph- 
ecies so  lavishly  made  by  those  who  hope  for  a  different  result. 

The  silver  question  must  be  settled  by  repealing  the  Sherman 
Act  and  reeuacting  the  Bland-Allison  law,  or  by  repealing  the 
Sherman  Act  and  changing  the  legal  ratio  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver with  free  and  unlimited  coinage  for  silver* 

The  Bland- Allison  law  was  theproductof  "  the-devil-and-the- 
deep-sea"  expediency  which  brought  forth  the  Sherman  Act,  It 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  bill  which 
provided  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  like  all 
makeshifts  it  has  never  had  any  real  friends  among  either  mono- 
metallistsor  bi-metallists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  the  legal  ratio  between  the 
two  metals  with  free  and  unlimited  coinage  for  silver  furnishes 
the  solution  which  meets  to  a  large  degree  all  conflicting 
opinions.  It  retains  silver  as  a  money  metal  and  simply  recog- 
nizes the  (act  that  gold  has  increased  in  value  since  the  present 
ratio  was  established* 

Under  existing  law  sixteen  ounces  of  pure  silver  are  declared 
equal  to  one  ounce  of  pure  gold  ;  but  in  market  overt  it  requires 
twenty-f our  and  fonr-tenths  ounces  of  silver  to  purchase  an  ounce 
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of  gold.  If  the  ratio  should  bo  increased  to  twenty-four  for  on© 
the  gold  value  of  an  ounce  of  pure  silver  would  be  0.8613  instead 
of  1.2919  as  at  the  present  ratio.  At  twenty-three  to  one  it  would 
b«  0,8987  J  at  twenty-two  to  one,  0.939G  ;  at  twenty-one  to  one, 
0.9843  ;  at  twenty  to  one,  1,0335. 

It  is  possible  that  a  majority  of  Congress  will  determine  to 
change  the  ratio  as  has  been  done  before  by  that  body,  and  in  vie w 
of  the  fact  that  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  must  increiiae 
ita  commercial  value  the  ratio  of  twenty  to  one  may  as  a  tentative 
,  proposition  be  fixed  upon  until  actual  experiment  shall  show  that 
this  ratio  will  not  restore  commercial  parity. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  vigorous  opposition  will  be  made 
to  this,  as  to  any  other  compromise.  The  extremists  who  are  de- 
termined to  have  free  coinage  at  the  present  ratio,  and  the  gold 
moncKmetallista  will  unite  in  deprecating  the  enormous  size  of 
the  stiver  dollar  under  the  increased  ratio,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
pqper  certificates  can  bo  used  to  represent  the  silver  dollar  of  the 
future,  and  that  the  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  can  be  increased 
with  full  legal-tender  quality  as  under  the  Act  of  1834. 

One  objection  persistently  urged  by  the  enemies  of  silver  will 
certainly  be  eliminated  from  the  discussion  by  an  increase  of 
ratio*  Foreign  silver,  including  the  mythical  pots  and  pans  of 
Senator  Sherman,  will  not  be  brought  to  our  mints  at  a  loss  of 
thirty  cents  an  ounce  besides  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  as  to  silver,  it  can  be  safely 
ftwomed  that  Congress  will  at  its  next  session  repeal  those  provi- 
sions of  the  McKinley  tariff  which  increase  the  cost  of  necessaries 
snd  impose  unjnst  taxes  upon  the  consumer.  This  does  not  mean, 
as  the  advocates  of  the  present  law  assert,  that  a  cavalry  charge 
will  be  made  upon  all  protected  interestF,  resulting  in  bankruptcy 
of  manufacturers  and  the  general  reduction  of  wages  ;  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  existing  system  of  tariff  taxation,  which  makes  a 
LJTavored  class  partners  with  the  government  and  creates  trusts  and 
lonopoUes,  shall  come  to  an  end.  The  Democratic  party  is  not 
controlled  by  anarchists  nor  socialists,  and  is  as  conservative  and 
itriotic  as  its  opponents,  but  it  will  proceed  firmly  yet  cautiously 
redeem  the  pledges  for  tariff  reform  which  caused  the  over* 
whelming  political  triumph  of  last  November* 

Availed  by  mercenary  and  unscrupulous  adversaries,  who  are 
Buddened  by  the  loes  of  political  power,  and  the  prospective  dim- 
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inution  of  exorbitant  profits,  the  dominant  party  has  before  it 
the  difficult  task  of  reducing  the  taxation  imposed  on  consumers 
by  the  McKinley  tariff,  without  injuring  the  legitimate  interests 
of  either  the  manufacturer  or  wage-earner. 

Whatever  else  may  happen,  it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  the 
import  duties  on  raw  materials  for  manufacture  will  bo  removed, 
and  that  coffee,  tea  and  raw  sugar  will  remain  upon  the  free  list. 
If,  after  repealing  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  Act  which 
give  a  bounty  to  sugar  producers,  and  those  which  increase  the 
duties  upon  clothing,  hardware  and  other  necessaries,  there  must 
b0  raised  a  large  amount  to  defray  governmental  expenses,  resort 
can  be  had  to  an  increased  tax  upon  whiskey  and  malt  liquors,  or 
to  an  income  and  Buccession  tax. 

That  there  will  be  stubborn  and  protracted  opposition  to  the 
latter  expedient,  especially  from  the  Northeastern  States,  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  it  is  probable  that  debate  and  inquiry  would 
strengthen  the  propoeition.  The  opponents  of  an  income  tax 
habitually  use  the  arguments  that  it  is  class  legislation,  produc- 
tive of  fraud  and  perjury,  and  that  the  law  of  1863  was  a  failure. 
The  first  objection  applies  to  all  internal-revenue  taxes,  and  to 
our  entire  National  and  State  system  of  taxation.  Special  taxes 
are  imposed  by  the  United  States  and  every  State*  and  exemp- 
tions f  mm  taxation  exist  by  Congressional  and  State  legislation. 

That  fraud  and  perjury  will  attempt  to  avoid  the  tax  is  only 
stating  what  is  an  incident  to  all  taxation,  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  this  argument  comes  most  frequently  from  those  who 
systematically  avoid  the  taxea  upon  their  bonds  and  other  secur- 
ities, leaving  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  State  and  municipal 
governments  to  the  unfortunate  land-owner. 

The  income  tax  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1863,  which  continued 
until  1871,  although  collected  during  an  era  of  loose  administra- 
tion and  great  disorder,  placed  in  the  Federal  Treasury  t363,- 
000,000,  or  an  average  of  #40,375,000  annually  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  with  better  methods  of  collection  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
a  much  larger  sum  would  be  added  to  our  revenues* 

That  it  is  a  ju»t  tax  based  upon  the  fundamental  equity  that 
all  property  should  contribute  equally  to  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  return  for  the  protection  it  receives  was  demon- 
strated by  Sir  Robert  Feel  years  ago^  and  his  argument  has  neveir 
been  answered. 


—  ^ 
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It  IS  Atrauge  that  thoae  who  defend  the  McKinley  law,  which 
tax68  the  poor  man  upon  the  clothes  he  wears  more  than  is  paid 
in  import  dutiea  by  the  multi-millionaire,  should  find  their  acute 
861166  of  justice  lacerated  and  bruised  by  a  tax  that  makes  the  in- 
comes  from  secreted  bonds  and  mortgages  bear  a  just  proportion 
of  the  expense  necessary  to  protect  them  in  peace  and  war. 

There  are  other  important  questions  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress  at  its  next  session,  but  around  finances  and  tariff  reform 
will  ebb  and  flow  the  tide  of  purliameutary  battle. 

No  one  can  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  coming  session, 
for  upon  its  results  largely  depend  the  fate  of  silver  and  tariff 
reform* 

G.  G.  Vest. 


n.— A  REPUBLICAN  ^^EW• 

Br  SENATOR  JOSEPH  K.   DOLPH,  OP  OREOOK* 


The  action  of  the  President  in  calling  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gnm  for  August  7  has  met  with  general  approval.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  necessity  for  financial  legislation,  an  early 
■easion  of  Congress  was  desimble.  It  would  be  well  if  erery 
■enion  of  Congress  were  to  meet  not  later  than  October  1.  Un- 
der the  present  arrangement  the  long  sessions  are  necessarily  pro- 
tracted into  mid-summer,  to  the  great  discomfort  and  often  at 
the  expense  of  the  health  of  members,  and  at  every  short  session 
important  measures,  upon  which  much  time  and  labor  have  been 
expended,  fail  to  receive  final  consideration,  and  indispensable 
legislation,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  interests,  is  often 
hurried  through  without  sufiScient  examination  and  opportunity 
for  discussion. 

The  next  Congress  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  since  the 
[Civil  War,  For  the  first  time  in  a  third  of  a  century  the  Demo- 
'eratic  party  is  in  full  control  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  of  the  Government,  It  is  pledged  to  reverse  the 
policy  upon  which  the  Government  has  been  conducted  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  The  results  of  the  changes  which 
will  no  doubt  be  made  in  our  tariff  laws  will  greatly  affect 
our  varied   industries  and  the  prosperity  of  our  people.     The 
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party  of  protection  confidently  expect  that  any  legislation  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade  will  result,  as  it  claims  such  legis- 
lation has  always  resulted  in  this  country,  in  business  stag* 
nation,  suspension  of  industries,  financial  disturbances,  unem- 
ployed labor  aud  general  bankruptcy  ;  while  the  Democratic 
party  assert  that  the  abandonment  of  the  protective  system  will 
cause  increased  development  of  oar  resources  and  will  promote 
national  and  iudividaal  prosperity. 

One  can  only  judge  as  to  what  legialatiou  will  be  enacted  dur- 
ing the  next  Congress  by  the  record  and  official  declarations  of  the 
party  in  power.  That  the  Administration  and  the  majority  in 
Congress  will  be  far  more  conservative  thau  the  country  had  reason 
to  expect  is  already  apparent.  Responsibility  prodaces  conserva- 
tism. 

There  will  be  many  questions  of  minor  importance  which  will 
no  doubt  give  rise  to  extended  and  possibly  heated  discussion  in 
the  next  Congress.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated  the  prop- 
osition to  admit  Utah,  Arizona^  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  as 
States  of  the  Union,  the  immigration  question,  the  Anti-Option 
measure  and  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Federal  Elections  law  ;  but 
the  absorbing  questions  upon  which  public  interest  will  be  cen- 
tred aud  upon  the  correct  decision  of  which  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  country  will  largely  depend  are  the  tariff  and  financial 
questions. 

Upon  the  tariff  question  the  parties  are  squarely  at  issue.  The 
general  character  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  next  Congress 
may  be  predicted  with  certainty  ;  but  the  extent  to  which  the  at- 
tack upon  the  protective  system  will  be  carried  it  is  more  difficult 
to  foretelL 

The  declaration  of  the  Chicago  Convention  upon  the  tariff 
question  was  radical  enough  to  require  the  complete  abrogation 
of  the  protective  policy.  The  success  of  the  party  upon  such  a 
platform  apparently  indicates  that  the  people  have  empowered 
the  Democratic  party  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  system  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  Democratic  leaders  either  lack  confidence 
in  the  Democratic  theory  or  courage  to  put  that  theory  into 
practice. 

Whatever  tariff  legislation  is  enacted  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  free  trade.  Duties  upon  many  manufactured  articles  and 
probably  on  agricultural  products  will  be  decreased.     What  are 
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denominated  by  free-tradera  raw  materials,  including  wool,  lum- 
ber, coaly  lead  ore  and  sicnilar articles,  will  be  placed  upoo  the  free 
list*  The  sugar  bounty  will  be  removed,  the  tin-plate  industry 
dejitroyed,  and  many  articles  now  on  the  free  list  will  be  made 
dutiable.  To  satisfy  Louisiana  Democrats  a  duty  will  be  placed 
on  sugar,  and  to  secure  sufficient  reyenue  resort  will  probably  be 
bad  to  increased  internal  taxation.  Internal  taxation  is  the  most 
oopopular  and  burdensome  of  all  taxation,  and  the  proposition  to 
impoae  an  income  tax  will  meet  with  opposition  in  both  parties.  Al- 
ready a  proposition  for  the  abrogation  of  our  reciprocity  treaties, 
which  will  be  necessary  if  sugar,  tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  placed 
on  the  dutiable  list,  is  being  considered* 

The  financial  question,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Administra- 
tion,  is  the  one  upon  which  legislation  is  most  urgent.  The  tariff 
question,  which  was  placed  foremost  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, has  been  relegated  to  the  rear.  While  upon  proposed  tariff 
legislation  party  lines  will  be  strictly  drawn,  upon  financial  ques- 
tions the  case  will  be  different.  The  President  is  in  favor  of  a  sound 
cnrrGQcy  and  of  maintaining  the  gold  basis.  He  is  opposed  to  free 
CoioAge,  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  and  discontinu- 
ing the  purchase  of  silver.  The  majority  of  his  party  are  in  favor 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr. 
Cleveland  can  control  the  Democratic  majority  and  force  them  to 
his  views. 

Not  every  one  who  is  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will 
favor  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law.  All  do  not  look  upon  tliat 
law  aa  the  cause  of  all  our  financial  troubles  or  upon  its  repeal  as 
the  remedy  for  all  our  financial  ills»  What  effect  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  law  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the  price  of 
ailver  bullion  would  have  on  our  financial  condition  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  parity  of 
value  between  the  gold  and  silver  dollar  does  not  depend  alone 
upon  the  volume  of  our  silver  currency  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
vision made  for  its  redemption  in  gold,  but  depends  also  upon  the 
relation  between  the  intrinsic  and  par  value  of  the  silver  dollar. 

II  the  Sherman  law  is  repealed  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vidd  ia  eome  manner  for  an  increase  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  proposition  to  return  to  unsound  State 
b&nk  onrrenoy  is  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  if,  standing  on  its 
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own  merits^  the  propositiau  woald  receive  eerions  considera- 
tion in  either  branch  of  CongreBS  ;  but  if  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  for  the  purchase  of  silver  ie  discontinued  the  nuijority  in 
CongresB,  in  order  to  provide  against  a  ruinous  contraction  of  the 
rcnlating  medium^  may  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  expedient  of 
State  bank  eircnlation. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Sher- 
man Act  is  introduced  a  anbatitnte  providing  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  will  be  offered.  If  there  have  not  been  recent  con- 
versions of  free-coinage  Senators,  or  if  the  recent  suspension  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India  does  not  greatly  change  the  sit- 
uation, such  a  provision  will  pass  the  Senate,  and  it  may  possibly 
pass  the  House;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  a  free-coinage  bill 
would  pass  either  branch  of  Congress  over  the  President's  veto. 

There  are  suflBcient  causes  other  than  the  Sherman  law  for  the 
present  financial  disturbances*  With  a  blow  to  American  indus- 
tries pending  in  threatened  tariff  legislation,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  there  has  been  a  loss  of  confidence  among  business 
men,  that  importations  have  been  diminished,  that  manufacturers 
have  curtailed  their  operations  and  reduced  their  purchase  of  raw 
materials,  that  the  market  for  labor  has  been  impaired,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  general  forcing  of  settlements,  which  has  pro- 
duced financial  etringency,  business  failures,  and  the  exportation 
of  gold.  The  resources  of  this  country  are  so  great  that  the 
increase  of  our  national  obligations  a  few  hundred  millions  or  the 
decrease  of  the  gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury  a  few  millions  is  no 
cause  for  alarm.  So  long  as  the  people  have  confidence  in  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  maintain  its  currency,  whether 
silver  or  paper,  at  par  with  gold,  treasury  notes  and  silver  cur- 
rency will  pass  current  at  their  face.  The  fear  of  legislation 
hostile  to  our  industries,  or  calculated  to  impair  the  credit  of  the 
government,  has  more  to  do  with  the  business  and  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  to-day  than  the  purchase  of  silver,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury  or  the  volume  of  any  kind  of  our  currency. 

The  present  financial  disturbances  are  largely  due  to  distrust 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  were  precipitated  by  the  predictions 
of  the  Democratic  press  and  Democratic  politicians  after  the  late 
Presidential  election  of  the  disastrous  results  to  follow  from  the 
Sherman  law,  made  in  a  systematic  effort  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
that  law  under  the  Republican  administratioa. 
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For  ye&ni  the  Democratic  party  has  been  a  negative  party.  It 
has  opposed  at  one  time  or  another  nearly  all  legislation  favored 
by  the  party  in  power.  It  has  encouraged  nearly  every  political- 
ism  and  all  third-party  movements  which  promised  to  create  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  dominant  party.  The  election  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land waa  the  redult  of  the  wide-spread  discontent  caused  largely 
by  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  the  party 
in  power,  and  tlie  continual  magnifying  of  the  ills  or  the  syp- 
poeed  ilia  of  the  laboring  and  agricnltnral  classes.  It  now  finds 
itself  embarrassed  by  its  connection  with  third-party  organi- 
RtioDj  and  its  real  or  supposed  sympathy  with  their  visionary 
beories.  The  division  of  political  patronage  with  its  allies  is  a 
matter  of  embarrassment,  and  the  conservative  conrse  which  the 
party  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  will  drive  the  dissatisfied  ele- 
ments from  its  ranks. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  country  if  Congress  had 
been  convened  immediately  after  March  4»  and  the  financial  and 
tariff  measures  proposed  by  the  Administration  laid  before  Con- 
gress and  the  people  ;  but  with  apparently  no  settled  convictions 
on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  leaders  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
with  a  demand  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  for  radical  tariff 
legislation  and  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Deniocratic  leaders 
that  this  demand  could  not  be  satisfied,  with  confiicting  views 
among  the  majority  iu  Congress  on  the  Silver  question,  perhaps, 
from  a  Democratic  standpoint,  the  postponement  of  the  meeting 
of  Congress  was  a  political  necessity. 

No  factions  opposition  will  be  made  by  Eepublicans  in  either 
branch  of  Congress  to  the  tariff  or  financial  measures  formalated 
by  the  majority.  Time  will  be  taken  for  thorough  discussion  and 
Republicans  will  place  themselves  before  the  country  in  opposition 
to  every  assault  upon  the  protective  system  ;  but  they  will  recog- 
nize  that  tlie  responsibility  for  legislation  rests  with  the  majority. 
They  will  not  be  oblivious  either  to  the  fact  that  the  logic  of  the 
situation  indicates  that  thB  masses  can  only  be  set  right  upon  the 
tariff  qneation  by  some  experience  under  free-trade  legislation. 

J*  N.  DOLPH, 
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THE   ANARCHISTS  AND  PUBLIC  OPIiaON, 

The  **  Volcano  of  Public  Opmlon*'  is  popularly  suppoi^el  to  be  in  a  per^ 
eo&lally  active  condition,  and  all  thoftj  whose  acts  and  purposes  are  such  aa 
to  render  &  position  of  sudden  elevation  not  altogether  deairable  are  aup- 
posed  to  be  in  mortal  dread  of  il6  terrible  crater.  We  are  brought  up  to  the 
idea  tbat  the  disapproval  of  all  good  people  is  a  far  severer  penalty  than  fine 
or  imprisonment,  and  that  when  the  disapproval  inteoslfles  to  righteous  in- 
digaation  and  abhorrence  it  Is  a  wor^e  Catc  than  death  Itself* 

For  those  who^e  instincts  are  h: norable  this  is  all  true  enough ;  there  ia 
for  them  no  stmg  sharper  than  the  contempt  of  their  fellows,  save  that  of 
self  contempt.  But  this  ia  the  class  of  men  for  whom  the  restraining  and 
constrain  tug  force  of  public  opiuioa  is  least  necessary*  The  subjective  pen* 
allies  Inflicted  by  their  owu  consciences  are  generally  sufficient— at  least  they 
are  of  all  men  least  in  need  of  objective  penalties,  whetbermoral  or  physical* 
The  *'  terrible  punishment  of  public  reprobation  "  is  otten  most  keenly  suf- 
fered by  those  who  lea^it  deserve  it.  Its  operation  is  like  that  of  the  much* 
discussed  **raDkini?  system"  in  schools,  which  bears  most  oppressively  upon 
those  who  stand  least  in  need  of  its  stimulus.  How  many  sensitive  girls, 
and  boys  too,  have  been  goaded  to  nervous  invalidiBm  by  thta  cruel  spur, 
wbich  only  tickles  the  tbick  hides,  or  thicker  craniums,  o(  those  for  whoM 
benefit  it  is  Chpecially  designed  1  And  how  many  tender  hearts  have  been 
broken^  how  many  lender  tipirits  have  been  crushed,  by  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  public  disapprobation,  deserved  or  undeserved  I  Many  a  soul, 
otherwise  strong  and  noble,  will  quail  at  the  derisive  hoot  of  a  dirty  ruffian 
who  would  laugh  at  hissing  multitudes,  so  long  as  he  were  in  no  physical 
danger  from  their  wrath  and  scorn. 

For  those  who  actually  violate  the  statutes  there  still  remain  penalties 
other  than  mere  public  reprobation,  though  each  succeeding  generation  sees 
them  growing  tieautilully  less.  But  for  other  evildoers,  who  contrive  to 
elude  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  It  matters  not  how  gross  the  wronger 
how  disastrous  its  coni>equeDces,  there  are  generally  only  the  cold  shoulder 
and  the  finger  of  scorn — ^and  not  always  even  these  ;  not  infrequently  their 
tieward  is  the  loud  applause  of  multitudes,  which  utterly  drowns  the  feeble 
hissing  of  the  indignant  few. 

Americans  were  not  satisfied,  for  Instance,  with  mere  disapproval  of 
their  erring  brothers,  the  Chicago  Anarchists.  They  actually  punished 
their  desperate  attempt  to  overthrow  the  hospitable  roof  that  sheltered 
them,  and  their  fiendish  slaughter  of  its  gallant  defenders,  by  banging  one 
in  a  thousand  or  so  of  the  murderous  ingrates  and  Imprisoning  a  few  more 
—a  punbhment  which  a  representative  of  American  executive  jastioe 
thought  too  severe,  and  remitted  so  far  as  he  was  able.    For  a  Himilar 
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offence  in  the  eju-ly  pitrt  of  the  eighteenth  c&Btury  Fran^ola  R&vatllac,  a 
J  poor  mttorney,  haif-crazed  by  a  loog  term  of  cruel  coDflnement  for  debt,  was 
IponUhed  by  iodiRii^tit.  France  In  the  following  manner.  His  rEght  hnnd, 
with  his  afiaassin'ii  kuLfe  bound  to  !t«  wai»  put  Into  a  furnace  of  biu-ning  sul- 
phur, **  when  it  was  in  a  most  terrible  manner  consumed*  at  which  he  cast 
forth  horrible  cries,  yet  he  would  not  confers  anything;  after  which,  the 
executioner  having  made  pincers  red  hot  io  the  same  furnace,  tbey  did 
pinch  the  brawn  of  his  arms  and  thighs,  the  calves  of  his  legs,  with  other 
flefihy  parts  of  his  body ;  then  they  pourod  ioto  the  wounds  scalding  oU, 
rosio^  pitch,  and  brimstone  melted  together;  but  to  nmke  the  last  act  of 
h\n  tragedy  equal  In  torments  to  the  teat,  they  caused  four  strong  horses  to 
be  brought  to  tear  his  body  In  pieces  ;  ,  •  ,  which  done,  the  fury  of  the 
people  was  so  great  that  they  pulled  his  dismembered  carcass  out  of  the 
executioner'"!  hands,  which  they  dragged  up  and  down  the  dirt,  and,  cat- 
ling off  the  flesh  with  their  knives,  the  bones  which  remained  were  brought 
IO  the  plac«  of  execution  and  there  burnt^  .  .  ,  By  the  same  sentence 
all  his  goods  were  forfeited  to  the  King  and  his  parents  banished  the 
realm."' 

We  have  omitted  some  of  the  most  horrible  details  of  this  act  of  retribu- 
tive justice  out  of  consideration  for  the  uncalloused  sensibilities  of  the 
fcjbdcr.  if  it  was  one  of  the  extremes,  are  we  not  in  this  more  enlightened 
age  fa»t  approaching  the  other!  But  are  we  prepared  to  go  s^  far  towards 
'  Ihe  other  extreme  as  the  *' magoauimoos,**  ^Hndependent,*'  **  courageous** 
Governor  of  Dliools?  Some  of  us,  it  seems,  are  thua  prepared.  Amid  the 
at^irm  of  public  disapprobation  ^the  only  peoalty  to  which  Governor  Attgeld 
has  thus  far  been  subjected)  there  is  heard,  here  aud  there,  a  to  ice  of  en- 
thusisAdc  commendation,  even  outside  the  Anarchists'  camp.  A  few  of  the 
eulogistic  terms  applied  to  him  are  quoted  above.  It  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  cares  for  these  any  more  than  for  the  more  numerous  objurga- 
tionsr— ^to  which,  be  boasts,  he  is  absolutely  impervious.  To  Governor 
Altgeld,  then,  the  *'  Volcano  of  Public  Opinion"  is  00  volcano  at  all,  but  a 
mere  pyrotechnic  display,  which  perhaps  only  entertains  him. 

I  remember  once  being  in  a  crowded  theatre  where,  in  the  front  row  of 
orchestra  chairs,  sat  a  bull-necked  individual  with  a  pyramidal  head  termin- 
ating in  an  apex  of  obstinacy  and  self -esteem.  Just  as  the  curtain  fell  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  acts  something  or  other,  no  one  knew  what,  won  his 
stupid  approval,  and  he  began  to  applaud  vigorously  with  both  haods  and 
feet.  The  fact  that  no  one  Joined  in  his  demonstration,  instead  of  aba^^hing 
litm  and  reducing  him  to  attllness,  only  piqued  him  to  redoubled  exertions. 
AC  first  the  audience  wefe  amused  by  his  hardy  effrontery,  aod  rewarded  it 
with  good-natured  laughter.  Soon,  however^  they  began  to  tire  of  it,  and 
endeaTored  to  suppress  it  by  hissing.  This  only  made  matters  worse  ;  the 
louder  tbey  hissed  the  harder  he  of  the  pyramidal  bead  stamped,  until  at 
last  there  was  another  reTuIsion,  and  bis  "independence*'  and'*  courage*' 
were  rewarded  with  renewed  laughter,  whereat,  aatisfiod  with  bis  victory 
over  some  thousand,  more  or  less,  of  American  citizens,  he  consented  to  HUb- 
side.  Of  course  be  might  have  been  ignomioously  hustled  into  the  street ,  but 
auch  actino  would  not  have  been  in  keeping  with  the**  freedom  of  thought, 
I  feeling  aod  expression  "  which  the  spirit  of  our  institutloas  accords  to  every 
^tiieo. 


*  Wtam  a  tndame  pubUshed  in  17^ 
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The  Amertcan  people,  in  general »  are  now  in  the  stase  of  Indian atioo 
with  the  Governor  of  Illinois  and  they  are  visiting  upon  bim  the  <in  liis  case) 
futile  punisbnient  of  their  stern  disapproval.  But  a  revulsion  in  bta  favor 
has  begun  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  the  end  his  ^^tode- 
pendence  "  and  ^'  courage  '*  may  win  for  bim  a  complete  victory  OTer  the 
entire  sixty  imillions  of  us  \ 

There  is  something  grand  and  admirable  In  the  spectacle  of  enormous 
power  forbearing  to  use  It  upon  maignificance  and  fcebteoess*  When  a  regi- 
ment of  warriors  marches  through  a  hostile  mob,  we  admire  the  soldierly 
stoicism  with  which  they  endure  the  vilest  insults  and  even  minor  physical 
assaults  withont  offering  to  use  the  power  they  possess  to  dri ve the ir  insult- 
ers  shrieking  with  terror  Into  their  alley-ways  and  dives*  When  a  fearless 
giant  pays  no  attention  to  the  gibes  of  a  gang  of  cowardly  hoodlums  we 
approve  bis  manly  dignity*  But  when  the  mob  begina  to  throw  big  stones 
and  Are  their  revolvers^  then  our  sens©  of  justice  and  necessity  demand  of 
the  lion  hearted  colonel  that  he  give  the  stern  orders  ;  **  Make  ready,  aim, 
fire  I"  And  if  the  hoodlums  should  transfer  their  insults  from  the  giant  to 
his  wife,  then  something  more  is  demanded  of  his  manly  dignity  than  cool 
indifference. 

So  long  as  the  Anarchists  only  InauH  our  country,  our  laws,  and  our  in- 
atitntions,  with  vile  epithets  and  minacious  fustian,  perhaps  the  national  dig- 
nity is  best  preserved  by  treating  them  with  magnanimous  con  tern  pt«  but 
when  they  actually  tear  down  our  flag*  put  the  torch  to  our  bouses  and  the 
knife  to  our  throats,  then  it  is  time  to  apply  a  sterner  penalty.  But  when  the 
duly  appointed  representative  of  our  self -protecting  power  uses  his  prerog* 
atlve  to  remit  the  Just  penalty  we  inflict,  and  we  find  that  the  punishment 
vre  impose  upon  him,  oursevere  disapprobation,  only  calls  forth  hisderision, 
what  are  we  *'going  to  do  about  itf*^ 

Edward  P.  Jackson, 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  PRAYER. 

CoKSinERiNO  how  long  prayer  bas  been  in  use  in  the  world  and  how 
much  human  energy  it  has  engrossed,  it  seems  a  remarkable  thing  that 
there  should  continue  to  be  such  uncertainty  about  its  effects*  When  a  boy 
throws  a  ball  over  a  wall,  he  cannot  tell  precisely  where  it  is  goiog  to  land, 
but  he  is  sure  it  went  over  and  that  it  will  hit  something.  When  a  doctor 
gives  medicine  he  cannot  be  certain  of  its  effect  until  the  patient  has  shown 
It,  and  he  cannot  always  be  sure  then  ;  nevertheless  he  knows  the  medicine 
was  an  actual  force  and  that  it  did  something,  though  other  forces  may 
have  neutralized  its  action.  But  when  a  man  of  average  sentiments  praya» 
be  is  not  sure  whether  or  not  anything  has  gone  out  from  him  which  bas 
had  any  effect  outside  of  bis  own  range  of  perception^  He  is  sum  that  his 
own  mind  has  worked  in  a  certain  manner.  If  other  persons  have  heard 
blmpray,  he  may  be  convinced  that  his  uttered  sentiments  have  affected 
their  minds,  but  beyond  that  everything  is  foggy  and  uncertain. 

That  is  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  with  which  prayerful  persona 
ought  nob  to  be  satisfied*  If  prayer  is  worth  using  at  all,  and  great  nuoi' 
bers  of  intelligent  people  are  convinced  that  it  ia,  it  is  worth  using  with  the 
utmost  intelligence  and  the  highest  attainable  skill*  The  kind  of  prayer  in 
which  the  petitioner  asks  for  everything  he  can  think  of,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  bia  supplications  may  reach  the  markt  is  as  much  out  of  date  as 
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tbo«e  dotes  affected  by  dc^tora  of  the  last  geDeration,  In  which  &  lot  of  drugs 
were  mixed,  not  for  their  comhined  effect,  bat  in  the  hope  tb&t  the  riKbt 
ooe  might  be  among  them,  and  might  find  its  way  to  the  right  spot  in  the 
patient.  Perhaps  clamsy  doctors  do  that  way  still.  Not  so  the  masters  of 
medicine.  Their  diagnoses  make  plain  to  them  what  they  want  to  do ;  then 
if  they  use  a  dnig  at  all,  it  is  sent  to  accomplish  that  particular  parpose.  So. 
In  this  enlightened  generation,  the  prayers  of  the  great  praycr-maatera 
ahqnld  be  rifle  shots  sent  by  an  understood  force  at  an  ascertaioed  mark, 
Whether  they  hit  or  miss  should  depend  upon  comprehenslbte  conditions. 
If  a  savage  fires  at  the  moon  with  a  rifle,  he  may  be  surprised  at  not  hitting 
ii;kpntaman  who  uDderstands  about  riOes  is  not  surprised.  Ho  knows 
what  may  be  expected  of  them.  So  It  would  seem  it  should  bo  possible  to 
understand  prayer. 

There  are  forces  of  nature  which  need  to  be  mysterious,  but  which  the 
men  of  our  day  can  use  and  control,  because  they  have  learned  how.  If 
there  are  natural  forces  which  can  be  reached  or  directed  by  prayer,  it  is 
not  unimaginable  that  human  Intelligence  may  gain  a  more  definite  use,  and 
eome  measure  of  control  of  them  also.  Men  pray  to  God,  but  there  is  no 
natural  force  that  the  idea  of  God  doea  not  include.  The  more  rational  idea 
of  prayer  would  seem  to  be  not  an  argument  or  entreaty  which  inHuences 

f Ihc  sentiments  of  the  Deity,  but  a  force  which  acts  directly  on  some  force 
Which  is  included  in  God.  Of  prayer  so  considered  It  is  as  obvious  a  neces- 
sity that  the  results  it  seeks  should  accord  with  God's  will  as  that  the  results 
expected  from  the  control  of  other  natural  forces  should  accord  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  Men  do  not  expect  water  to  run  up  hill  and  turn  a  mill 
wbeeL  They  have  found  out  that  water  runs  down  hill.  But  if  the  use  Of 
water  was  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  they  might  put  their  mill  wheels 
at  various  points  to  see  what  results  they  got«    Until  they  learned  the  laws 

i  of  nature  as  tbey  affect  water,  water-power  would  continue  to  be  a  mys* 
|«rtoQ«  and  uncertain  force. 

Flayer  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  We  know  that  it  is  of  no  use 
M  a  force,  except  so  far  a^  it  conformf  to  the  will  of  God.    Yet  many  of  us 

I  beliwe  that  It  brings  things  to  pass  which  would  not  happen  without  it. 
Klcctricity  works  in  accordaoce  with  the  will  of  God  whea  It  hauls  a  street 
CAr.  but  it  would  not  haul  the  car  except  for  the  interposition  of  the  will  of 
man.  So  we  constantly  use  prayer  as  though  it  were  an  objective  force, 
subject  to  the  will  of  man  In  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  We  are 
pretty  sure  that  the  will  of  God,  including  and  regulating  all  natural 

^'forces,  is  invariable,  oot  subject  to  whims  or  open  to  argument  or  entreaty, 
"When  we  pray,  then,  we  do  not  hope  to  alter  God's  will,  but  rather  for  the 
application  to  a  special  case  of  some  force  whose  existence  is  suspected 
rather  than  understood,  which  is  included,  as  are  all  natural  forces,  in  God, 
but  which,  like  other  forces,  is  subject  to  our  will  in  proportion  as  we 
UQderstand  the  laws  that  govern  It.  But  we  don*t  seem  to  know  enough 
about  prayer  yet  to  adapt  our  methods  with  any  certainty  to  Its  posslbili- 
lieii.  We  set  up  our  mill  wheels  and  wait  to  see  which  way  the  force  tends, 
and  whether  or  not  it  will  turn  them*  We  string  our  wires,  but  don*t  quite 
know  bow  to  get  the  electricity  into  them.  We  cannot  gear  our  wants  by 
prayer  to  the  great  central  force  so  as  to  get  our  necessities  satisfied.  When 
wa  have  more  nearly  perfected  our  knowledge  of  prayer,  and  of  the  will  of 
Ood^  we  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  do  that  very  thing.  Then^  when  we  see  a 
eoaMteotni&g  our  way  we  may  be  able  to  pray  our  planet  out  of  its  course 
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as  eaaUj  as  we  steer  a  ship  oat  of  the  coarse  of  another  and  aroid  a  ootlia- 
ion.  Then,  when  we  are  in  such  a  predicament  as  were  the  paaaen- 
gera  of  the  disabled  '^  Spree,**  we  can  coant  with  some  certaiot  j  upon  calm 
seas  and  succor  frotn  the  nearest  ship. 

Man  i«  not  the  supreme  force  of  the  UolTerse,  bat  he  is  akin  to  ft  He 
shares  its  quality*  Ali  things  arc  possible  to  him  if  only  he  can  learn  how, 
Jf  he  can  ever  bceome  the  reverent  master  of  scientific  prajer^  we  maj 
expect  t9  see  the  rate  of  his  prof^^ss  to  definitely  accelerated.  The  incura- 
ble will  be  cored  then  ;  the  impracticable  will  be  done  ;  the  secret  of  per- 
petual motion  will  be  revealed  ;  the  fountain  of  youth  will  gush  out.  The 
millennium  wtll  have  come  then,  but  only  for  those  who  have  learned  to 
know  it. 

Edward  S.  Martin, 


OUR  COMING  RIVAL. 

It  will  probably  be  conceded  by  everyone  that  the  present  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation  is  caused  mainly  by  our  having  a  large  8ur< 
plus  of  food  products  which  Europe  requires,  and  from  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  need  their  manufactures.  We  can  get  along  without  them,  and 
we  do  our  best  to  keep  them  out.  These  two  things  or  conditions  com- 
bined with  an  inter-state  trade  entirely  free  have  built  up  great  wealth  for 
the  country,  but  It  has  been  done  too  much  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  and 
laborer.  They  have  also  shared  in  the  general  prosperity,  but  not  in  pro- 
portion with  others.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
friends  of  our  present  tartfT  really  believe  that  the  farmer  is  benefited  by  it. 
One  thing  alone  shows  clearly  that  he  is  a  victim.  He  sells  his  producta  for 
less  than  European  prices,  white  almost  everyone  else  gets  more  than  Euro- 
pean prices  for  his  time  or  produce. 

This  is  bad,  but  the  future  seems  to  have  worse  in  store  for  the  farmer, 
and  it  seems  as  If  the  present  system  might  before  long  spoil  the  farmers* 
foreign  market,  and  swamp  the  laborer  with  a  sea  of  forced  Immigration. 
There  is  at  preaent  only  one  country  in  the  world  that  looms  up  as  a  serious 
rival  to  the  United  States  in  food  products.  Almost  without  commercial 
railroad  facilities,  without  farm  machinery,  without  decent  cultivattou. 
without  auy  country  banks  to  move  crops,  and  with  her  ma^ificent  wheat 
fields  hardly  touched.  Russia  has  been  close  after  the  United  States  la  the 
markets  of  the  world.  If  this  is  conceded  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  wbat 
might  we  not  expect  of  her  with  our  advantages? 

Russia  possejsses  boch  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  the  largest  and  most  excel* 
lent  regions  of  wheat  land  yet  untouched  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  requir- 
ing nothing  but  capital,  cultivation  and  railroad  facilities  to  produce  a 
surplus  sufficient  to  feed  Europe  without  calling  on  America  for  a  single 
bushel  of  wheat.  The  Russian  oil  fields  rival  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  great  plains  can  feed  millions  of  horses  and  cattle.  England  baa  been 
looking  at  Russia  through  green  spectacles  for  over  a  century,  and  Russia 
has^en^rjiog  to  overreach  her  at  every  opportuuity.  Each  nation  has  done 
and  is  doing  all  it  can  to  thwart  and  injure  the  other  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  Uow  much  this  is  done  fa  not  generally  knovf  n.  As  it  is  now,  the 
Briiiah  capitalist  would  rather  invest  anywhere  than  in  Russia,  and  the 
Russian  diplomatist  never  finds  one  of  his  Eastern  schemes  countermined 
without  blaming  his  English  brother.    Only  intense  mutual  jealousy  could 
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b«Te  pfreTented  the  two  nations  so  long  from  seelnp^  that  each  was  tbo 
tiitural  complement  of  the  other— that  each  bad  what  the  other  lacked,  aod 
that,  working  in  harmony,  each  could  expand  to  an  unlimited  extent  with- 
out  interfering  with  the  other.  As  it  la,  England  stands  in  the  way  of  Bus* 
aUin  progrcfls.  She  seems  unable  to  realize  that  it  i»  as  futile  to  try  to 
prerent  a  great  people  from  reaching  the  seaaa  it  wouidbe  to  atop  an  Alaska 
glacier  on  its  way  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean. 

U  baa  not  yet  occarred  to  England  that  Hussia  can  have  all  abe  really 
wanta  without  harming  tbe  British  Empire.  Russia  doesn^t  want  India,  but 
she  doea  want  Cooatanttnople,  and  a  free  outlet  throuj^h  the  Bospborua. 
She  also  wants  her  own  aea-board  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  sbe  threat- 
eoa  India  as  the  most  efTective  way  to  gain  these  points.  Suppose  our 
preaent  attitude  on  the  tarl^  question  should  mb  the  scales  from  their  eyes 
and  should  develop  an  Engl  is  h  statesman  able  to  look  at  thiogs  as  they  are, 
and  not  as  he  has  them  pictured  from  tbe  traditions  and  prejudices  of  bis 
father^,  and  he  should  bay  to  Hussia:  **You  take  CouBtantinople  and 
P#'r^ia;  we  will  keep  Egypt  and  India.  We  will  furnish  capital  to 
build  your  railroads  and  open  up  your  wheat  and  oil  fleldn.  Wc 
will  take  your  produce  and  give  you  our  manufactures  in  excbange.** 
Tliat  would.  Indeed,  be  a  great  combination  and  It  would  soon  embrace 
more  than  these  two  nations.  England  could  make  no  better  bargain 
than  this.  She  would  be  in  no  wise  injured  by  giving  Russia  what  she 
wanted,  and  with  Russia  as  her  ally  would  possess  her  own  Oriental  realms 
In  peace  and  quiet,  Russia  having  secured  tbe  needed  outlets,  and  having 
teieiared  a  large  infusion  of  English  blood,  brains  and  money,  would  surprise 
thw  world  with  her  wonderful  growth  and  output.  This  would  be  stealing 
our  thunder  and  improving  on  our  special  patent  "reciprocity/'  but  who 
shall  f.ay  that  we  may  not  see  this  thing  done?  If  it  is,  the  future  for  our 
farmer  is  worse  than  tbe  present. 

Our  farmer  sella  on  the  baals  of  Liverpool  prices  in  the  market  of  the 
world.  He  buys  home  productions  at  a  protected  price^  and  thus  he  is  hit 
looth  ways.  The  manufacturer  sells  his  goods  at  his  own  protected  price, 
and,  at  a  matter  of  fact,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  glossed  over,  hires  bis 
laborer  in  the  markets  of  the  woild  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  thus  ho  prof- 
lu  on  both  sides.  It  would  appear  certain  from  the^e  considerations  that 
the  farmer  is  not  the  man  benefited  by  the  t!iriff ,  and  the  ordinary  labortr 
ta  nearly  as  much  the  victim  as  the  farmer,  for  the  very  protection  that  ex- 
elodea  foreign  products  from  our  shores  forces  the  foreign  worker  to  emi- 
icraia  here  when  labor  is  already  In  excess,  and  adds  to  the  army  of  the 
UQeoaployed*  and  reduces  the  pay  of  those  employed. 

Our  English  customer  and  consumer  who  was  living  there  comfortably, 
laalog  oar  products  and  paying  for  them,  now  gets  out  of  work  and  comes  over 
here  to  live  in »  or  on,  this  country  as  beat  he  may.  The  home  market  that 
die  taHfT-makers  boast  of  la  increased  by  the  addition  of  men  who,  at  borne, 
were  buying  our  products  and  paying  for  them  just  as  much  and  even  more 
Ihan  they  do  If  they  come  here. 

It  appears  to  be  a  clear  proposition  that  the  farmer,  to  say  the  least  of 
It,  Is  oontributing  more  than  his  share  towards  the  national  prosperity.  If 
It  be  true  that  it  is  better  that  a  hundred  guilty  men  should  escape  rather 
than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer,  it  is  surely  unjust  that  one  claas* 
and  that  tbe  largest  in  tbe  land,  should  su^er  for  tbe  general  weal ;  but  how 
jDoeK  greater  la  the  Injoatice,  if  It  la  not  for  tbe  general  good.    The  best 
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friends  of  our  present  toriff  do  not  deny  that  it  is  supremely  selfish,  and  in 
fact  they  boast  of  that  phase  of  it.  They  appear  to  forget  that  there  is  an 
enlightened  selfishness,  and  a  selfishness  that  defeats  its  ovm  ends.  Our 
present  tariif  has  antagonised  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  the  old  adage :  '*  Might 
makes  right."  We  don't  really  need  their  products,  and  we  have  pretty 
nearly  closed  the  door  on  them ;  but  they  must  have  our  wheat,  beef  and 
oil,  so  we  are  not  afraid  of  reprisals,  and  we  act  as  if  we  thought  that  this 
condition  of  things  would  be  eternal.  England  in  particular  would  rather 
trade  with  us  and  put  her  money  into  enterprises  here  than  anywhere  else, 
but  when  we  say  to  her,  we  don't  wane  your  wares,  but  you  must  take  our 
products,  can  we  expect  that  a  great  and  wealthy  nation  will  quietly  accept 
the  situation,  close  ita  factories  and  build  new  poor-houses  f  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  such  should  be  the  case.  It  may  be  all  right  just  at 
present,  but  some  combination  will  be  formed  to  equalise  things,  and  if  so, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  to  our  farmers!  It  is  at  least  possible  that 
we  are  sacrificing  the  future  for  the  sake  of  present  gain.  The  Golden  Rule 
is  out  of  fashion  in  these  days,  but  it  is  generally  a  broad,  far-sighted  and 
paying  plan  to  follow  it. 

William  Selbib. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

BY   EX-SPEAKEB  BEED. 


It  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  the  country  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  its  inexperience  of  responsibilities,  should  con- 
tinue its  custom,  born  of  thirty  years'  of  exile,  of  charging  to  the 
Republican  party  all  the  things  which  happen.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  people  could  do  nothing  to  fix  responsibilities.  Not  even  a 
three-to-one  majority  in  the  House  can  confer  upon  these  parti- 
sans any  freedom  from  the  idea  that  all  things  that  are  done  are 
still  done  by  the  Republicans.  Even  the  visible  presence  of  a 
majority  of  145,  ahnost  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  Republi- 
can force,  has  not  prevented  the  New  England  Democrat  from 
charging  the  non-repeal  of  the  act,  called  the  Sherman  act,  to  his 
party  enemies  in  the  House.  They  do  this  even  at  the  time  when 
the  commonest  dictates  of  good  sense  demand  that  they  should 
behave  with  a  little  decency  towards  opponents  whose  help  they  are 
asking.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  difficulties  of  this  country 
should  be  made  more  afflictive  by  attempts  to  make  party  capital, 
when  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  jeopardy.  If  the  Sher- 
man act  has  not  proved  a  remedy  for  the  situation  of  1890,  or 
rather  having  been  the  solution  of  the  impending  questions  of 
that  perplexing  time,  has  ceased  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
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try,  why  not  examiina  it  in  the  light  of  all  the  conditions  and  try 
to  find  out  what  ought  to  be  done  ?  Why  spend  time  in  being 
extra-wise  after  an  event,  when  the  real  qneation  is  of  being 
moderately-wiee  at  the  present  time  ?  The  one  fact  that  John 
Sherman  deemed  the  act  of  1890  the  wisest  act  which  could 
he  passed  in  1890  is  an  important  and  controlling  fact.  It  is  of 
course  not  wonderful  that  men  of  utterly  unknown  names  criticise 
Mr*  Sherman's  action.  Men  witli  unknown  names  attacked  the 
public  virtue  of  George  Washington  and  taught  finance  to  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  But  the  plain  people  must  remember  that  in 
finance  the  great  historic  Ogure  of  our  day  is  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio.  To  his  steadfastness  more  than  to  the  steadfastness  of  any 
other  man  do  we  owe  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  that 
great  financial  act  of  the  century ,  While  Mr  Sherman  was  ar 
ranging  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1890  the  very  men  who  now  con- 
fuse the  issue  by  blame  of  him  either  applauded  or  assumed  the 
indifference  of  irresponsibility.  What  we  ought  to  he  having 
DOW  is  not  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  Sherman  act,  but  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  It 
matters  as  little  to  charge  one  party  with  passing  the  act,  as  it 
does  to  charge  the  other  party  witli  such  vehement  championship 
of  free  silver  and  such  combination  with  its  advocates  as 
necessitated  the  compromise  which  is  now  complained  of* 

Another  misfortune  to  the  country  is  the  attempt,  also  in  the 
interest  of  partisanship,  to  saddle  upon  this  one  act  all  the  events 
which  are  now  in  the  process  of  happening*  Just  ask  yourselves 
for  a  moment  what  ought  to  be  the  effect  of  the  possession  of  the 
country  from  top  to  bottom  by  a  party  made  up  of  the  slowly 
gathered  opposition  of  thirty  years  after  a  successful  fight 
on  a  platform  which  demands  Free  Trade  and  State  Banks 
and  in  general  a  complete  reversal  of  the  national  policy  of 
three  decades.  Let  us  auppose  further  that  the  victory  was 
not  a  decision  on  the  merits  carefully  matured  and  gradually  ap- 
preached,  but  the  result  of  vague  undefined  dissatisfaction  with  a 
hundred  things.  Add  to  this  the  other  fact,  sometimes  forgot- 
ten, that  the  leaders  of  the  new  occupation  of  the  legislative 
halls  were  known  free  silver  men,  whose  clamorous  demand  for 
unlimited  coinage  made  any  limitation  seem  a  harbor  of  refuge 
only  three  years  ago.  Lot  it  bo  further  supposed  that  the  only 
hope  of  reforming  these  gentlemen  by  a  viituoua   President^  su- 
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peri  or  to  his  party »  wa«  in  the  distribution  of  Federal  patronage 
CIO  that  system  of  merit  which  regards  a  congressional  vote  as 
miasMilable  by  money,  but  open  to  the  proper  distribution  of 
office.  With  all  this  before  tbe  country  what  in  the  world  would 
a  sensible  man  expect  ?  Would  he  expect  that  business  would 
run  smoothly  with  its  finances  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
adopted  every  vagary  of  currency  that  has  over  been  promulgated  ? 
Would  he  expect  that  maiuifacturers  would  calmly  go  on  manu- 
lacturiug  goods  when  changes  in  the  tariff  might  convert  the 
itorebouseof  product  into  a  magazine  of  disaster?  Would  he 
iuppoae  that  mannfacturerg  would  put  stock  into  their  mills  to  be 
worked  into  cloth  whicb  could  be  undersold  ?  Would  not  the 
eetisible  man  do  just  what  he  is  doing — curtail  his  manufactures 
And  diminish  his  business.  If  he  would  not  of  himself,  the  banks 
woald  soon  teach  him  the  lesson*  Diminished  credits  and  the 
boarding  of  bank  notes  by  scared  citizens  would  soon  cut  off  his 
;  resources. 

Do  not  let  this  pictnre  be  accused  of  exaggeration  or  of  party 
bias-  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  Democratic  party  in  office  will 
be  better  than  its  declarations  out  of  offi^ce.  That  could  easily 
bo  true.  Everybody  knows  that  responsibility  steadies  even  the 
most  flighty,  that  a  Secretary  who  voted  for  free  coinage  in  the 
kS^nate  may  be  a  sound  mouey  man  in  the  Treasury  Department^ 
and  that  the  legislator  is  always  wiser  than  the  stump  orator* 
Supposing  the  Democratic  party  cannot  achieve  free  trade,  and 
that  there  are  even  suspicions  that  it  never  meant  to  do  so,  even 
Ihough  that  doctrine  be  in  the  platform  with  all  the  power  of  the 
most  definite  human  language;  platforms  are  not  statutes,  and 
the  people  still  rule,  even  after  election.  Make  your  utmost 
deduction  for  the  conservatism  of  office  and  responsibility  ;  make 
it  also  in  due  measure  for  the  lying  nature  of  platforms  and 
promises,  and  you  yet  have  the  most  powerful  residuum  of  dis- 
trust ever  left  to  harass  a  nation. 

Perhaps  not  one*half  of  the  industries  of  the  nation  will  be 
attacked.  Granted.  But  which  half  ?  and  how  much  ?  There  is  the 
secret  of  the  condition  of  business  affairs  to-day-  No  human  being, 
noteven  the  Democratic  party  itself,  can  tell  what  that  party  will 
do;  hence, all  thatbusinesn  can  do  is  to  call  a  halt.  I  am  aware 
that  any  allusion  to  the  tariff,  or  suggestion  that  the  attitude  of 
the  victors  towards  the  tariff  is  one  of  the  causes  at  the  bottom  of 
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our  present  distress,  will  seem,  to  the  uuthiDking,  to  show  a  dis- 
poBition  to  call  up  party  questionSj  and  to  renew  an  old  and  thread- 
bare discussion.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the  fact*  Whether 
free  trade  be  right  or  wrongs  whether  protection  be  a  sound 
system  or  a  base  and  inexcusable  tax  on  the  poor,  makes  no 
difference  whatever  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  question  upon  our 
present  condition.  The  Democratic  party  has  come  into 
power  under  solemn  pledge^  put  into  the  amplest  language,  to 
abolish  protection.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  of  this  country  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  based 
upon  protection.  Men  have  differed  as  to  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection, acts  and  amendments  have  varied  the  schedules,  but 
protection  has  been  the  ruling  thought  and  the  ruling  practice 
in  this  country  for  thirty  years. 

The  Democratic  party  has,  by  a  large  majority,  in  convention 
aAsembied  rejected  any  compromise,  and  ordered  the  system  of 
protection  to  the  rear.  The  house  we  have  lived  in  for  thirty 
years  has  been  ordered  to  be  demolished.  la  there  any  wonder 
that  there  is  commotinu,  that  everybody  is  moving  out  his  furni- 
ture and  having  his  baggage  strapped  ?  To  add  to  the  confusion, 
the  President  announced  in  his  inaugural  that  due  attack  would 
also  be  made  on  those  aggregations  of  capital  which  the  progress 
of  modern  business  has  united  under  the  influence  of  compe- 
tition and  the  demand  for  cheaper  prices.  Whether  such  an  an- 
nouncement was  a  patriotic  one  or  not  is  not,  in  the  least,  in 
question.  If  a  system  is  in  the  process  of  establishment  by  the 
natural  course  of  business,  and  all  kinds  of  business  are  adopting  it, 
such  a  declaration  by  the  Executive,  even  if  made  without  full 
consideration  or  definite  purpose,  could  produce  only  one  result. 
Another  element  of  distrust  was  thereby  visibly  introduced.  It 
is  true  that  a  great  Democratic  newspaper  demanded  of  the  At- 
torney-Geneml  action  agaiuat  these  corporations  by  name,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Attorney-General  maintained  a  dogged  silence. 
If  the  Democratic  newspaper  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween an  inaugural  and  legal  proceedings,  the  Attorney-General 
did. .  Nevertheless,  all  this  added  to  the  general  confusion  and 
made  its  mark  and  did  its  work  at  a  time  when  no  one  dreamed 
of  the  widespread  demoralization  which  was  to  follow.  Clamors  of 
this  kind  might  have  had  their  uses  if  they  could  have  been  con* 
fined  in  their  effects  to  the  objects  aimed  at.     But  nobody  knows 
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wliat  point  an  avalanche,  once  started,  will  reach.  Where  our 
nviuauche,  started  in  Novemhei  of  last  year^  will  go,  we  do  not 
yet  know. 

Let  us  look,  also,  a  little  bit  into  that  future  which  we  hope 
the  present  state  of  affairs  has  discounted.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
gi>od  fortunes  of  the  human  race  that  the  future  can  be  antici- 
pated, even  if  it  be  in  disaster  and  sorrow*  This  country  ought 
now  to  be  at  its  lowest  ebb  of  misfortune.  If  wise  measures  are 
adopted,  it  must  from  now  grow  into  better  condition*  But 
there  must  be  wise  measures,  and  in  order  to  have  wise  measures 
iiikeji  we  must  know  what  is  the  matter  with  us.  It  will  not 
do,  under  the  guise  of  rising  above  party,  to  ignore  the  qnestions 
which  have  been  for  years  agitating  this  country.  Why  have 
these  questions  been  before  the  people  ?  Surely^  because  they 
vitally  concern  the  people.  Therefore,  any  attempt  to  state  this 
cam  and  leave  out  tlie  vital  question  would  he  as  silly  as  to  talk 
about  a  dying  man's  complexion  and  ignore  the  gaping  wound. 

All  the  periods  of  depression  which  we  have  had  since  1873 
have  been  short-lived  and  have  involved  the  people  but  very  little, 
Bich  men  have  lost  and  won,  but  work  has  been  abundant,  banks 
have  remained  sound  and  savings-banks  have  been  unassailed. 
Now  it  is  far  otherwise.  Banks  in  great  numbers  with  large  ag- 
gregate capital  have  failed.  Weeks  ago  they  numbered  three 
hundred  and  the  total  capital  was  between  thirty  and  forty  mil- 
lions.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  hastened  to  say  that  only 
one  hundred  of  these  were  national  banks,  a  tribute  to  the  sta- 
bility of  national  banks  which  is  doubly  grateful  from  Demo- 
cratic sources,  for  it  sliows  that  the  election  of  last  year  may  have 
one  good  result,  and  that  is  the  conversion  into  friends  of  some  of 
the  enemies  of  our  minor  institittions.  But  the  disaster  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  dealers  in  money.  The  dealers  in  merchan- 
dise and  labor  are  equally  affected.  Mills  are  stoppiug  all  oveF 
the  country.  This  is  very  serious.  When  the  Amoakeag  Uille, 
in  Manchester,  ceased  to  run  they  ceased  also  to  afford  sustenance 
to  3,000  operatives.  When  3,000  operatives  cease  to  have  wagee 
they  cease  to  spend  wages,  and  when  they  cease  to  spend  wages 
the  shop-keeper  ceases  to  buy  the  things  the  operatives  used  to 
purchase,  and  the  manufacturer  ceases  to  make  just  so  many 
goods  and  his  workmen  go  on  short  wages  or  he  shuts  down. 
Wliat  can  the  mills  do  bta  lithut  down  ?    The  object  of  running 
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millBifi  to  make  money.  Sometimes,  however,  mills  run  without 
making  money  for  the  moment  for  reasons  connected  with'tha 
making  of  money  in  the  future.  Mill  owners  dialike  to  shut  down 
for  any  length  of  time  because  it  breaks  up  their  organization. 
With  each  man  in  his  proper  place  and  all  understanding  each 
other  and  working  together  the  best  results  come  about^  and  the 
largest  output  for  the  least  expenditure  can  bo  had.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  mill  is  reluctant  to  shut  down.  It  would 
much  rather  slow  dowD»  or  even  go  on  at  a  slight  loss.  This 
it  can  do  when  the  prospect  ahead  shows  favorably,  and  the 
difficulty  then  existing  seems  only  temporary,  and  the  return  of 
favorable  conditions  is  seen  in  the  near  future.  But  the  situation^ 
now  is  far  different  What  the  future  will  be  no  one  knows.  It 
is  true  that  the  Democratic  platform  declares  for  free  trade 
pure  and  simple,  and  denounces *i8  robbery  tbo  system  now  in  use 
in  the  country.  It  is  equally  true  that  Mr,  Watterson,  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  Governor  Stone,  in  Missouri,  are  clamoring  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  thus  definitely  given  to  the  country 
generally,  and  to  them  specially.  They  and  their  friends  demand 
that  no  financial  question  shall  keep  them  from  the  just  rewards 
of  their  toil  and  victory.  On  the  face  of  it,  they  seem  to  have 
right  on  their  side.  The  platform  devised  by  Mr.  Watterson,  or 
at  least  vigorously  engineered  by  him,  is  all  that  free  trade 
could  demand  or  foreign  producers  desire.  It  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority^  and  Mr,  Watterson  may  well  argue  that 
if  anything  Democratic  was  approved  by  the  people,  that  waa, 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  wild  to  claim  that  the  Democratic 
platform,  in  its  full  amplitude  of  meaning,  will  ever  become  law. 
Democratic  platforms  never  do.  They  are  not  made  for  that 
purpose.  There  are  also  many  Democratic  States  like  Connecti- 
cut,  to  which  tfio  tariff  is  vital.  Tire  race  of  Democrats  like  the 
late  Hon.  SamuelJ,  Riicdall,  though  for  the  moment  driven  out 
of  sight  by  the  pressure  of  the  Southern  Democracy,  is  not 
yet  dead  and  will  show  itself  in  the  present  exigency,  hacked  up 
by  many  business  Democrats  who  realize  what  free  trade  would 
be  for  this  country.  Moreover,  some  of  those  who  have  been 
Ufling  language  which  meant  free  trade  are  appalled  by  the 
darkness  of  the  shadow  now  upon  them,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
mitigate  the  results  of  the  blows  of  their  own  bludgeons.  I  saw 
the  other  day  in  one  of  those  newspapers  which  are  too  good  to 
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be  Bepublicau,  and  not  good  enough  to  be  Democratic,  a  long 
editorial  showing  how  tariff  reform  could  be  drawn  so  mild  that 
it  would  hart  nobody.  Then  realizing  that  that  would  not  be  com- 
forting to  the  rabid  free  trade  brother  the  editorial  soothed  him 
with  the  hope  of  amputating  another  finger  next  jear,  and  per- 
haps a  leg  next  Congress*  Nevertheless,  giving  all  the  heed  you 
can  to  the  change  of  sentiment  thus  manifestedj  giving  all  the 
weight  you  can  to  the  plain  impossibility  of  Free  Trade  as  Henry 
Watterson  wants  it,  yon  yet  have  left  in  all  its  disturbing  force 
the  impending  change  in  the  system  established  thirty  years  ago, 
under  which  this  country  has  had  unexampled  prosperity.  Next 
to  the  fact  that  a  change  of  some  sort  is  to  be  made,  the  worst 
thing  is  that  the  change  is  to  be  made  by  the  enemies  of  the 
system.  If  they  cannot  destroy  it  they  will  do  their  best  to 
mangle.  Already  the  air  is  thick  with  that  class  of  reformers 
whose  business  education  is  mostly  confined  to  their  tongues,  and 
who  openly  avow  that  their  new  tariff  will  lead  to  great  importa- 
tions the  first  year  and  still  greater  in  the  future*  that  our  sup- 
plies will  be  manufactured  abroad,  while  our  workmen  stand  idle 
at  home.  Nevertheless,  baleful  as  the  influence  of  these  gentle- 
men will  be,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  entirely  in  con- 
trol. However  much  the  administration  may  endeavor  to  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  Democratic  members  of  Congress 
the  making  of  the  tariff,  one  would  have  to  despair  of  free  insti- 
tutions if  he  did  not  believe  that  the  people  would  make  them- 
selres  heard  and  felt  on  this  subject,  so  vital  to  their  interest  and 
business  success. 

But  after  you  have  made  all  the  deductions  you  can  make 
from  the  demands  of  the  Democratic  platform  ;  after  yon  have 
made  all  the  allowances  you  can  make  for  change  of  heart 
rofiulting  from  the  **  object  lesson,"  and  all  the  changes  which 
will  result  from  the  effect  of  the  action  of  business  men  or  their 
representatives,  there  still  remains  the  great  cause  of  the  present 
depression  and  the  disasters  which  are  to  follow.  The  great  cause 
of  the  present  depression  is  that  nobody  knows  what  will  happen 
to  the  business  interests  of  the  country*  Not  even  the  Democrats 
of  the  highest  caste  know.  From  one  end  of  the  coantry  to 
the  other  there  is  only  ignorance  of  the  future  and  distrust. 

Even  if  you  grant  that  the  demand  of  Watterson  and  other 
timest  men  that  the  party  shall  stand  by  its  pledges^  shall  carry 
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out  the  platform  adopted  after  full  discussion  by  so  great  a  ma- 
jority^ will  Dover  be  acceded  to,  however  resonant  and  vociferous 
the  Kentucky  stateaman  may  be,  there  yet  remains  the  fact 
that  nobody  knows  how  mtich  he  and  his  followers  may  do.  In 
other  words,  the  mannfactnrers  of  this  country  do  not  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  them.  Nothing  but  uncertainty  is  their 
lot,  and  uncertainty  is  the  great  paralyzer  of  business.  Nothing 
the  Demacratic  party  can  do  is  half  so  bad  as  the  state  of  not 
knowing  what  they  are  going  to  do.  No  manufacturer  can  know 
whether  it  is  safe  to  buy  his  raw  material  Every  manufacturer 
knows  that  it  is  unsafe  for  him  to  manufacture  beyond  his  orders. 
The  manufacturer  also  knows  that  he  has  got  to  deal  anew 
with  the  question  of  the  price  of  labor.  Labor  is  the  prime 
element  of  cost  in  most  mannfactures.  The  price  of 
labor  has  steadily  gone  up  until  a  year  ago  it  was  higher  than  ever 
before.  If  the  manufacturer's  goods  are  to  come  into  competi- 
tion mainly  with  the  goods  of  other  manufueturers  of  this  coun- 
try, then  the  wages  of  this  country  may  be  safely  maintained  ;  but 
if  the  goods  are  to  compete  with  those  goods  which  are  made 
where  the  price  of  labor  ia  much  less,  then  there  must  be  a 
readjustment  of  the  price  of  labor  here  or  the  manufacture  must 
cease.  This  is  another  reason  for  shutting  down  mills  ;  for  the 
question  of  labor  can  better  be  readjusted  from  a  closed  mill  than 
from  one  running.  This  uncertainty  of  the  price  of  labor  is  the 
worst  element  in  our  unfortunate  situation  and  the  one  which 
will  create  the  most  distress  and  unhappiness*  Men  and  women 
measure  the  happiness  of  each  moment  by  the  happiness  which 
has  been  meted  out  to  them  in  the  past,  and  while  no  change  is 
probable  that  will  relegate  the  laboring  man  back  to  where  he 
was  in  1860,  or  make  him  endure  more  than  his  father  did,  yet  he 
will  miss  many  a  luxury,  become  almost  a  necessity,  before  he  gets 
out  of  the  troubles  resulting  from  the  elections  of  1892*  It  would 
have  been  better  to  let  well  enough  alone.  This  prophecy 
as  to  the  result  of  the  present  condition  of  things  upon  wages  is 
not  mine.  It  belongs  to  the  Evening  Post,  a  journal  which  has 
always  fairly  admitted  both  the  increase  of  wages  since  1860,  and 
the  decrease  of  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  which  now  prophe- 
sies what  seems  inevitable — a  reduction  of  wages  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor. 

The  fact  of  the  attitude  of  the  party  in  power  towards  the 
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tariff  ia  one  which  was  perBiatetitly  ignored  at  the  eomraeii cement 
of  this  dowDfall  of  prices.     All  aorts  of  events  had  prominence, 
but  never  that.     People  have  almost  forgotten  that  we  were  in 
great  agitation  because  the  gold  in  the  treasury  had  got  below  the 
•100,000,000  mark,  '*  No  free  gold  in  the  treasury  *'  was  then  the 
cry.     Today  that  is  entirely  forgotten.     No  newspaper  even  pub- 
lishes the  item  except  in  its  plaee  with  the  rest  of  the   treas^ury 
eihibit.     Doubtless  the  issue  of  bonds  and  the  assurance  that  all 
moneys  of  the  government  should  be  kept  on  a  level  would  have 
done  Ufi  good  and  lessened  a  little  the  swiftnees  of  the  fM,  but  it 
would  have  been  only  a  palliative,     So»  too>  with  the  Sherman 
Act  80  called*    Unquestionably  our  financial  situation  is  not  a  good 
one,  but  the  greatest  misfortune  connected  with  it  has  been  the 
determination  of  the  Democratic  party  to  fasten  upon  that  act  all 
the  misfortunes  of  the  entire  situation.    The  clamor  made  over  that 
haa  80  filled  our  ears  that  we  seem  incapable  of  hearing  more  im- 
]>l>r tan t  sounds.     This  is  said  without  the  slightest  sense  or  feeling 
that  the  Republican  party  will  be  better  or  worse  for  having  aided 
to  pass  that  law^  or  that  the  law  is  either  better  or  worse  from 
having  been  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress.     It  was  passed  in 
ob^ience  to  the  logic  of  the  state  of  a^airs  then  existing.     The 
silver  men  had  been  at  work  and  their  opponents  had  been   idle. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  attack  on  silver  eight  years  ago  and  the  failure 
of  all  his  prophecies  had  discredited  the  opposition  to  silver  coin- 
age very  greatly.     The  entire  Democratic  party  in  the  Senate 
with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  these  exceptions  did  not 
inclode  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  voted  for  free 
coinage  of  silver*     Every  Democratic  leader*  including  the  present 
Speaker,  Mr.  Crisp,  including  Mr,  Mills  and  Mr.  Springer,  with 
Judge  Hoi  man  and  all  the  rest,  was  loudly  for  free  coinage  of 
silver.     They  left  no  stone  unturned  in  their  endeavors.     In  all 
the  preliminary  stages,  but  one  Democrat,  Mr.  Tracy,  of  New 
York,  refused  to  vote  with  his  leaders.     After  the  fight  was  over 
the  Northern  Democracy  and  the  Southern  Democracy  both  voted 
together  against  the  compromise*     Had  the  Northern  Democracy 
^tben  and  there  done  their  duty  by  their  country  instead  of  trying 
make  party  capital  there  would  have  been  a  dififereut  story  to 
tell  to-day.    Nevertheless,  this  is  all  ancient  history^  recurred  to 
only  because  no  misrepresentation  ought  to  go  uncontradicted 
which  seems  still  liable  to  mislead  honest  people. 
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But  we  arB  not  only  in  bad  shape  on  account  of  the  silver 
act,  but  there  are  threateniug  dangers  of  a  financial  as  well  a3 
economical  character  from  the  Democratic  possession  of  power. 
Their  platform  contains  a  positive  promise  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
State  Bank  circulation.  To  repeal  the  Silver  Act  of  1890  and  put 
in  the  place  of  National  Banks  a  set  of  State  Banks  would  be  a 
wretched  substitution.  New  York  might  thrive  and  the  money 
changers  generally  ;  hut  this  country  at  large  would  be  pretty  bad- 
ly off.  One  result  of  the  war^  which  all  judicious  persons  were 
rejoicing  over,  was  a  national  currency  which  was  interrupted 
in  its  flow  by  no  State  boundaries  and  subject  to  no  local  vicissi- 
tudes. With  a  country  growing  more  compact  by  the  aid  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs  and  with  business  disregarding  more  and 
more  every  day  all  barriers  of  State  lines  a  system  of  finance  the 
game  for  all  has  become  more  and  more  a  necessity*  To  re- 
turn again  to  local  banks  unrogulated  by  central  authority  and 
to  securities  which  have  no  standing  at  the  great  money 
centres  is  probably  impossible  and  yet  the  Democratic  party  is 
thereunto  solemnly  pledged,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that 
that  pledge,  if  impossible  of  liberal  fulfilment,  may  be  a  lover  by 
which  any  victory  for  sound  money  may  be  twisted  into  a  yirtntd 
defeat. 

We  have  now  to  face  whatever  is  before  us  and  prepare  for  the 
future.  If  our  efforts  now  should  result  in  a  system  of  banking 
and  currency  which  would  divorce  the  monetary  system  of  this 
country  from  the  politics  of  parties,  what  we  have  suffered  for 
the  last  four  months  might  not  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  it 

The  danger  to  which  our  present  system  exposes  ns  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  onr  recent  history.  The  President,  from  motives 
which  are  not  to  be  questioned,  urged  upon  the  last  Congress  the 
repeal  of  the  purchase  clause  as  the  one  paramount  duty.  He 
sent  agents  to  Washington  for  that  pnrpose.  All  this  was  well 
known  and  was  calculated  to  call  the  attention  of  foreigners  in  a 
most  emphatic  manner  to  the  questions  raised.  When  distrust 
began  to  manifest  itself  the  party  newspapers  began  with  one  ac- 
cord for  party  purposes  to  put  the  whole  bkme  on  that  act. 
Of  that  aet  there  wns  but  little  defence  on  the  other  side, 
because,  having  been  but  a  makeshift,  it  had  never  been  approved 
except  as  a  temporary  action.  Hence  this  issue  has  obscured  all 
others.     When  it  has  been  disposed  of«  and  the  whole  country 
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hopes  it  will  be,  even  before  this  article  gets  into  print,  the  other 
qaestioDS  which  have  been  alluded  to  already  will  take  their 
proper  position  of  importance  before  the  community. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  proper  to  call  attention  to  these  matters 
now  becanse  the  people  must  soon  be  face  to  face  with  them.  If  I 
hare  not  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  repeal  of  the  purchase  clause  it  is 
because  of  the  hope  that  the  special  session  of  Congress  will  have, 
one  way  or  the  other,  disposed  of  that  issue  before  this  article 
appears.  When  that  is  disposed  of  we  must  in  like  manner  dispose  of 
the  uncertainties  of  our  banking  system,  our  currency,  and  our 
economic  basis  of  Hying.  In  order  to  do  that  satisfactorily  we  must 
hare  a  vigorous  participation  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Let  no 
indiyidual  belieye  that  at  the  last  election  he  finished  his  duty  to 
his  country.  If  erery  man  still  continues  to  exert  upon  those  who 
represent  him  his  full  measure  of  influence,  even  a  victorious 
party  may  be  made  to  refrain  from  deeds  which  the  awakened 
sense  of  the  people  deems  would  be  injurious  to  the  country. 

Thomas  B.  Beed. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  IN  SIAM. 


I^.AN    ENGLISH    VIEW, 


BY    THB    HON>    GEORGE     N,     C0RZOK,     M.     P.,     LATELY    BRITiSQ 
UNDKtt  SECJiETARY   FOR  INDIA, 

TffE  editor  of  this  Review  has  asked  me  to  stimmanze  for 
the  benefit  of  hia  reitdera  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
trouble  in  Siam  with  which  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  have 
lately  been  filled.  I  retniiied  to  England  myaelf  from  Bangkok 
only  in  March  last,  having  previonaly  travelled  through  the  French 
dominions  of  Indo-China,  Already  the  storm  was  brewing  ;  and 
one  needed  no  particular  command  of  political  meteorology  to  fore- 
see that  it  soon  must  burst*  The  information  which  I  had 
obtained  from  both  parties  in  the  impending  dispute,  the  French 
and  the  Siamese,  has  induced  me  to  follow  its  progress  with 
pecoliar  interest,  and  not  perhaps  without  some  appreciation  of 
the  views  of  both  combatants.  I  will  also  explain  the  point  at 
which  British  interests  become  involved,  and  the  bearing  of  the 
issue  upon  the  fortunes  both  of  British  commerce  and  empire. 

In  its  larger  aspect  the  imbroglio  has  illustrated  no  more  an- 
common  phenomenon  than  the  impingement  upon  a  somewhat 
feeble  Asiatic  state  of  the  masterful  and  expanding  force 
of  a  first-rate  European  power.  It  is  the  experience  of  his- 
tory that  where  a  petty  Oriental  dominion,  whose  borders  are  not 
precisely  defined  and  which  does  not  exercise  a  firm  grip  npon 
the  confines  of  its  jurisdiction,  comes  into  contact  with  the  more 
highly-organized  civilizations  and  the  military  systems  of  the 
West,  frontier  disputes  arise,  claims  upon  doubtful  territory 
are  made  and  contested,  and  the  tendency  of  the  stronger  power 
is  to  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker.  There  are  two 
methods,  however,  by  which  this  result  can  be  attained.     The 
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ftret  is  by  diplomatic  agroeinetit  or  pressure,  or  through  theiuter- 
mediate  form  of  some  sort  of  protectorate.  The  second  is  by 
forcible  soizure  and  aggression  ;  and  it  is  from  the  fact  that  the 
Fnmch  hare  in  this  case  deliberately  adopted  the  latter  method 
that  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  conflict  has  arisen^  and  that  the 
ethica  of  their  action  hare  been  so  generally  impugned. 

It  is  only  thirty  years  since  the  French,  reviving  the  dream 
which  throughout  this  century  had  never  entirely  faded  from  their 
imaginations,  of  a  French  Asiatic  Empire  that  should  both  plant 
.their  eagles  in  a  continent  where  they  had  once  come  so  near  to 
greatness,  and  should  balance  the  ever-swelling  significance  of  the 
British  Empire  in  Hindustan,  established  themselves  upon  the 
eastern  confines  of  the  Indo-Ghinese  peninsula,  in  the  dominions, 
once  subordinate  to  China,  but  latterly  enjoying  a  precarious  and 
tattering  independence,  of  the  Emperor  of  Annam.  Between 
the  years  1800  and  1885  Cochin  China,  Cambodia^  Annam  proper, 
and  Tongktng  were  successively  attacked,  and  either  partially 
swallowed  or  completely  absorbed.  On  the  land  side,  however, 
of  these  possessions,  and  on  the  middle  and  upper  courts  of  the 
great  Mekong  River,  whose  lower  channel  and  delta  were  now  in 
French  territory,  lay  the  still  independent  kingdom  of  Siam.  The 
desire  to  possess  this  great  river  basin,  and  thereby  to  divert  to 
French  counters  the  trade  of  tiie  Laos  states  through  which  it 
flows  and,  ultimately,  the  still  undeveloped  commerce  of  the 
populous  provinces  of  Southwest  (Jhina»  notably  Yunnan,  induced 
the  newcomers  to  send  the  famous  exploring  expedition  of  De 
Lagr^e,  Garnier,  De  Carnfi  and  others  up  the  Mekong  in  1866-68, 
and  not  even  the  unfavorable  report  which  was  made  by  them 
upon  the  navigability  of  the  stream  has  ever  expelled  from  French 
brains  the  political  ambitions  which  these  hyperpatriotic  and 
gallant  pioneers  in  their  published  works  did  their  beat  to  cnoour- 
iga.  The  doubtful  fortunes  of  French  administration  in  Tong- 
king,  which  has  been  consistently  bungled  from  ihe  start,  and  has 
mggested  the  belief  that  the  French  genius  is  ituuk*quate  to  the 
task  at  dealing  with  conquered  Eiistern  peoples,  still  further 
stimulated  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  fresh  military  laurels, 
which  the  humiliation  of  the  German  war  had  not  unnaturally 
implanted  in  French  bosoms,  Siam  had  the  impertinence  or  the 
miflfortune  to  stand  in  the  way  of  these  martial  ambitions  ;  and 
while  I  was  in  Tongking  last  winter^  the  colonial  press,  which  is 
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even  more  Chauvinisfcic  thim  the  Parisian,  was  engaged  in  mauu- 
facturing  causes  of  possibio  offence  against  the  predestined 
enemy,  and  ia  clamoring  loudly  for  his  subjugation  and  doom, 
Claims  on  behalf  of  French  subjecta  who  were  alleged  to  have 
been  harshly  treated  by  the  Siamese  Government,  or  hail  been  ex- 
pelled from  Siamese  territory  for  carrying  on  political  intrigne 
under  the  tJinocent  guise  of  trade,  were  put  forward  ;  the  presence 
of  Siamese  military  or  customs  posts  in  territory  that  was  only 
separated  by  a  range  of  mountains  from  the  French  Protectorate 
of  An  nam  was  represented  as  an  unwarrantable  insult,  and  when 
the  Siamese  Government  commenced  the  execution  of  a  railway 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  capital,  Bangkok,  to  the 
plateau  of  Korat,  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  prolonging  it 
to  the  Mekong — a  measure  wiiich  would  have  insured  to  all  time 
the  westward  drift  of  Laos  and  Yunnan  trade^ — it  was  felt  by 
French  patriotism  that  the  hour  for  action  had  struck.  The  fact 
that  the  elections  were  impending  in  France  and  that  a  weak 
Government,  called  to  power  by  an  accident,  was  in  need  of  some 
cry  upon  which  to  appeal  to  the  electorate,  wiks  an  additional  in- 
centive to  a  forward  policy  ;  while  in  the  background  lurked  the 
comfortable  feeliug  that  the  power  whose  Eiistern  prestige  would 
be  the  moat  detrimentally  affected  by  the  punishment  or  detri- 
tion of  Siam  would  be  the  hereditary  enemy,  England. 

Siam,  for  her  part,  was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  impending, 
and  sought  to  make  friend^  with  her  formidable  antagonist  while 
she  was  in  the  way  with  him.  Tlie  utmost  that  was  known  of 
the  immediate  French  chums  was  the  statement  of  varions  French 
ministers  that  the  minimum  of  their  pretensions  was  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mekong ;  but  whether  this  foresliadowed  wholesalft 
territorial  appropriation  or  the  creation  of  a  Bplicre  of  influence 
was  never  explained  ;  while  the  sole  attempt  at  justification  ever 
made  by  a  French  statesman  (and  repeated  tottdmn  verbis  in  the 
subnequent  uUinmium)  was  the  assertion  that  these  claims  re- 
posed upon  the  historical  rights  of  Annam  and  Cambodia,  As 
against  these  undefined,  undemonstrated  and  undemonstrabk 
rights,  Siam  could  point  to  the  facts:  (1)  That  the  territory  in 
dispute  between  the  Mekong  Biver  and  the  Annamite  border 
mountains  had  been  conquered  by  her  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  had  been  administered  by  Siamese  subject- princes,  com  mis- 
Biouers,  or  governors,  ever  since ;  (2)  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
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feribefl  belonging  to  the  Siameee  and  not  the  Annamite  stock  ;  (3) 
that  the  French  maps  themselves  acknowledged  it  to  be  Siamese 
by  their  coloring^the  famous  map  of  Gamier,  the  explorer,  in  par- 
ticular, first  published  in  1873  and  reissued  without  alteration  in 
1885,  having  drawn  the  Siamese  frontier  along  the  mountain 
crest,  and  far  to  the  east  of  the  river ;  and  (4)  that  the  recent 
French  explorations  in  those  regions,  which  it  now  appeared  were 
only  the  prelude  to  violent  seizure,  had  only  been  accompliahea 
by  the  formal  invocation  and  gmnt  of  Siamese  aid. 

Nevertheless,  a  feeble  State  brought  face  to  face  with  a  great 
power  already  in  a  temper  of  exasperation^  and  with  a  mind  set 
on  mischief,  does  well  not  to  rely  upon  rights  aloue»  however  in- 
contestable ;  and  hence  it  arose  that  in  the  early  months  of  the 
preeent  year  the  Siamese  Government,  anxious  to  avoid  a  conflict 
from  which  it  could  not  but  suffer,  but  at  the  same  time  exhibit- 
ing a  dignity  which  has  throughout  been  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  peremptory  curtness  of  its  antagonist,  successively  proposed 
to  the  French  Minister  at  Bangkok  the  retention  of  the  status 
quo  pending  the  examination  of  rival  claims,  the ;?ro  iem,  creation 
of  a  neutral  zone  from  which  both  parties  should  withdraw  their 
poit«,  the  initiation  of  diplomatic  ^owrjortri^r^  preliminary  to  de- 
limitation^ and  reference  to  arbitration  upon  contested  points, 
M.  Pavie,  the  French  representative  at  Bangkok,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  great  ability  and  courtesy,  was  not  unwilling  to  negotiate 
ujx>n  these  bases.  But  such  an  issue  would  not  have  suited  either 
the  fire-eaters  of  the  Parisian  boulevards,  or  the  colonial  fili- 
busters who  were  already  mixing  their  war  paint  in  Saigon  ;  and 
early  in  April  the  wires  conveyed  to  the  astonished  ears  of  Siara 
and  of  Europe  the  intelligence  timt  French  troops  were  advancing 
rapidly  to  seize  the  territory  in  dispute. 

To  such  a  conflict  there  could  be  but  one  issue.  The  Siamese 
detaehments,  ill  equipped  and  badly  officered,  could  make  but  little 
hiaiidwiiy  against  forces  led  by  Europeans  and  furnished  with 
jBodem  rifles  and  ammunition.  Here  and  there  a  brave  stand 
was  made»and  it  is  probable  that  the  French,  who  are  unsuited 
to  flnch  warfare,  have  gained  a  more  expensive  and  less  certain 
success  than  their  own  reports  aver.  One  by  one,  however,  the 
Siamese  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  River,  on  the  islands 
in  its  channel,  and  in  the  strip  of  territory  between  the  river  and 
the  Annamite  mountains  were  expelled,  althoagh  oven  as  I  write 
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thuf  newB  of  eontbued  t^stimg  Amwi  tksi  i^  j^wuMi  ii  noC  yet 

In  the  ooone  <rf  llieK  engBgemeaU,  ho/wrret,  m  French  c^>- 
tttin  VM  tAkeo  prifooer,  sod  not  uuMdntelj  mrendered,  and 
n  French  militis  inspector  ww  cither  ■waiiiMiitid  or  shun. 
Altboa/i^  in  the  erent  of  the  former  of  these  hypotheses  pror- 
ing  Cf^ntd,  the  Siamese  GoTemment  st  onee  offered  ample  repara- 
tkm,  the  opportanity  for  more  dedsiTe  action  was  too  good  to  be 
loit^  and  the  nevs  reached  Eorope  that  the  French  fleet  had 
been  ordered  to  Bangkok.  British  snsceptibiliues  were  not  on- 
natarally  aroosed  at  the  danger  that  was  threatened,  either  by  a 
local  outbreak  or  by  foreign  bombardment  to  a  city  which  contains 
many  thousand  British  subjects,  where  the  principal  mercantile 
houses  are  British,  and  where  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
pr>rt  and  eighty-fire  per  cent,  of  the  export  trade  are  carried  in 
British  vessels.  Inquiries  in  the  House  of  Commons  elicited  the 
reply  that  the  news  was  premature  and  that  the  French 
(Government  had  promised  to  give  to  London  prior  notice  of 
any  such  movement.  A  few  days  later,  however,  came 
the  surprising  intelligence  .that  on  July  13  two  French 
gunboats  had  taken  the  Siamese  by  surprise,  had  forced 
the  ascent  of  the  Menam  River,  silencing  the  fire  of 
the  Siurncse  forts,  and  were  anchored  in  a  menacing 
attitude)  off  the  city.  Various  and  conflicting  explanations  were 
Mul)mK|iiently  given  of  this  proceeding,  which,  according  to  the 
[Hiint  of  view  from  which  it  was  regarded,  appeared  either  as  a 
ro^rottiiblo  incident  or  as  a  wanton  outrage.  The  French 
promioraHsertod  that  his  orders  to  the  admiral  not  to  cross  the 
bur  hud  not  arrived  in  time.  But  it  is  certain  that  M.  Pavie's 
inNtrii(!tionH  to  tlio  same  effect  had  duly  reached  the  too  im- 
petuouri  oornmandor,  whilst  no  one  could  deny  that  the  step  was 
in  opoii  violation  both  of  the  pledge  that  had  been  given  to 
Downinvj  Htroot,  and  of  the  Franco-Siamese  Treaty  of  1856,  by 
which  no  French  vessels  were  permitted  to  ascend  the  river 
lutyond  Puknam  at  its  mouth,  without  the  consent  of  the  Siamese 
anthoriiioM.  The  well-timed  indifference  of  subordinate  officers 
Horving  in  foreign  parts  to  orders  from  home  is,  however,  now  so 
oonnuon  a  feature  in  Asiatic  warfare  as  to  be  unable  to  divest 
ittu^lf  of  the  air  of  calculation  ;  and  when  the  peccant  French 
oouunauder  was  immediately  placed  upon  the  list  for  promotion. 
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while  the  presence  of  the  offending  warship  at  Bangkok  was 
utilized  to  hold  a  pistol  in  the  shape  of  an  ultimatum  at  the  head 
of  the  Siamese  king,  it  became  obvious  that  the  transgression 
wa«  regarded  with  a  not  too  censorious  official  eye  at  Paris. 

The  ascending  scale  of  the  unexpected  had,  however,  not  yet 
reached  its  zenith*  When  the  contents  of  the  ultimatum  were 
mode  known,  it  was  found  that  the  French,  emboldened  by  their 
success,  and  encouraged  by  the  pacific  assurances  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  which  they  interpreted  to  moan  that  under  no  circumstanceB 
would  England  intervene  in  a  quarrel  between  France  and  8iam, 
demanded  not  merely  a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  the  injariea 
iuflieted  upon  French  subjects  in  the  coarse  of  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings, which  injuries  they  chivalrously  appraised  at  a  total  of 
8^000,000  franca,  but  also  "  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Ann  am 
and  Cambodia  to  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong" — 
a  phrase  which  was  not  only  obscure,  since  nobody  had  any  idea 
what  those  rights  were  or  whence  they  arose,  but  which  might  por- 
tend, according  to  its  geographical  interpretation,  either  the  ces- 
sion of  the  region  between  the  middle  Mekong  and  the  Annamite 
mountains,  a  territory  some  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long  by 
one  hundred  broad^  or  an  area  of  thirty-six  thousand  square  miles, 
or  the  surrender  of  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  river  up  to  the 
Chinese  frontier,  includiag  the  important  Siamese  feudatory  state 
of  Luang  Prabang,  and  a  wide  extent  of  country,  amounting  to 
some  sixty  thousand  square  miles*  over  which  neither  An  nam  nor 
Cambodia  had  ever  exercised  the  most  remote  or  transient  of  pre- 
tensions. The  rights  of  la  farce  majeure  might  explain,  though 
they  could  hardly  excuse,  the  minor  spoliation  ;  but  the  larger 
hypothesis  of  plunder  seemed  incompatible  either  with  the  slender- 
c*4<^  show  of  reason*  or  with  the  assurances  of  respect  for  the  inrle- 
pendonce  and  integrity  of  Siam,  which  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  IL  Dovelle,  had  repeatedly  given  to  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
continue<l  to  shower  from  the  tribune. 

Such  also  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Siamese  Government. 
In  a  reply  characterized  by  great  dignity,  the  King  expressed 
him^self  as  ready  to  yield  to  "  the  pressure  of  circumstances," 
both  in  the  matter  of  the  pecuniary  indemnity,  and  of  the  terri- 
torial cession,  understanding  the  latter  in  its  more  limited  sense, 
as  applying  to  the  trans- Mekong  regions  below  the  eighteenth  par- 
allel of  latitude,  over  which  alone  could  either  Aunani  or  Cam- 
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bodia  bo  said  to  have  exercised  even  the  most  disputable  of  righU. 
The  region  farther  to  the  narth  he  declined  to  cede,  in  so  fur  as 
it  included  his  vassal  kingdom  of  Luang  Prabang,  or  was  unable 
to  cede,  in  the  case  of  the  more  northerly  states  of  Chieng  Hong 
and  Chieng  Kheng  which  belonged  to  Great  Britain  as  part  of 
the  heritage  of  the  Upper  Burma,  and  had  lately  been  offered  by 
her  to  China  and  Siam  respectively  on  condition  of  their  not 
being  subsequently  handed  over  to  any  other  power. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  conquerors  would  be 
satisfied  with  these  ample  rewards  for  an  aggression  which  there 
was  no  longer  any  call  either  to  argue  or  to  defend.  But  the 
impeudiug  elections  in  France,  the  consciousness  of  superior 
local  strength^  and  the  apparent  indifference  of  England^  en- 
couraged an  appetite  which  had  already  been  whetted  by  the  pre- 
liminary spoils.  The  reply  of  the  Siamese  Government  was 
regarded  as  a  refusal  of  the  ultimatum,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  forty-eight  hours  nnraed  in  the  original  demand  M.  Favie 
hauled  down  liis  flag  and  left  Baugkok,  while  a  blockade  of  the 
entire  Siamese  coast  was  declared,  not  the  least  of  the  pleasures 
resulting  therefrom  to  French  ideas  being  the  fact  that  if  enforced 
against  the  ships  of  neutral  states  the  only  country  that  would 
suffer  in  any  serious  degree  would  be  Great  Britain,  which  enjoyed 
87  per  cent.,  or  almost  a  monopoly,  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
port  of  Bangkok,  as  against  a  7  per  cent.  German  and  a  3  per 
cent  French  proportion. 

Terrified  at  these  new  reprisals,  unable  to  procure  from  Eng- 
land anything  but  advice,  and  fearful  of  still  further  dismember- 
ment if  she  persisted  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  Siam  now  capitu- 
lated, yielding  the  full  terms  of  the  ultimatum,  or  in  other  words 
handing  over  to  France  the  important  vassal-state  of  Luang  Pra- 
bang  at  the  angle  of  the  second  great  westerly  bend  of  the  Upper 
Mekong  and  its  Bubsidiary  districts,  which  had  been  occupied  for 
years  by  Siamese  posts.  This  was  a  surrender  of  territory  as  large 
again  as  the  belt  which  it  was  understood  that  Prance  had  at  first 
demanded,  and  which  in  his  first  reply  the  King  of  Siam  had  ex- 
pressed his  wDlingness  to  concede  ;  and  it  planted  the  French  at 
the  principal  point  of  their  ambition,  viz.,  Luang  Prabang,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  strategic  centre  of  the  Upper  Mekong  basin. 

Once  more,  however,  tiie  Siamese  were  made  to  pay  a  price 
for  their  short-lived    resistance,  the  temporary  oeaaion   of  their 
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dthern  port  of  Chiintubun  and  the  permanent  prohibition  to 
keep  either  arme<l  vessels  on  the  Mekong  and  on  the  Talc  Sap  or 
Great  Lake  ;  or  military  forcea  within  a  certain  distance  of  their 
own  batik  of  the  Mekong  and  in  the  provinces  adjoining  the 
lake,  being  the  last  poond  of  flash  cut  ont  by  the  French  car?ing 
knife  from  the  helpless  victim. 

Meanwhile  negotiations  had  been  proceeding  at  Paris  between 
the  English  and  French  governments,  the  former,  defining  their 
stake  in  the  so-called  Burmese  Shan  stjites  higher  up  the  river, 
which  Great  Britain  ha*i  only  recently  ceded  to  China  and  Siam, 
upon  a  guarantee  that  their  integrity  should  be  preserved.  These 
negotiations  resulted  in  the  acceptance  by  both  parties  of  the 
principle  of  a  neutral  zone,  to  separate  their  respective  dominions 
in  Indo-China^  it  being  generaHy  recognized  that  a  co term i nous 
frontier  would  entail  increased  military  expend itu re,  as  well  as 
liability  to  friction  and  panic,  upou  both  parties.  What  will  be 
the  exact  limits  of  this  buffer  state  have  not  yet  been  revealed,  as 
I  write  I  and  it  wonld,  therefore,  be  premature  to  pronounce  how 
far  it  wiir serve  its  purpose  as  an  inatrunieut  of  peace;  whether  it 
will  resist  the  pressure  which  the  expanding  colonial  ambitions 
of  Prance  are  not  unlikely,  as  time  goes  on,  to  apply  to  it,  and 
what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
two  powers.  In  these  reapeots  we  must  hope  for  the  best,  though 
personally  I  should  be  reluctant  to  predicate  durability  of  any 
such  compromise. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Franco*Siamese  imbroglio,  and  of 
the  latest  stride  towards  that  new  ideal  which  U  to  compensate 
for  the  rude  collapse  of  European  ambitions  by  the  colonial 
expansion  of  France.  Without  mucli  effort,  with  no  great  loss  of 
men  and  no  enormous  outlay,  she  has  succeeded  in  humiliating 
her  petty  Asiatic  neighbor,  has  extorted  from  his  exchequer 
jCI20,0CK)  for  damages  which  would  have  been  exorbitantly  assessed 
at  one-tenth  of  that  total,  and  has  stripped  his  domiuion  of  some 
70,000  square  miles.  I  do  not  say  much  about  the  morality  of  the 
proceeding,  partly  because  no  two  opinions  can  be  held  concerning 
it ;  partly  because  morality  seems  to  be  out  of  vogue  in  interna- 
tional  politics,  and  because  I  shall  be  told  that  all  nations  are 
tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  that  it  is  Pharisaism  or  hypocrisy  to 
protest  against  a  course  which  can  hardly  be  wicked  when  it  is  so 
popular.     In  passing  I  will  only  say,  with  reference  to  the  annex* 
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ation  by  England  of  Upper  Burma  iu  1885,  to  which  the  French 
retort  that  their  present  proceeding  is  strictly  parallel  (forfjetting 
that  they  have  never  ceased  to  denounce  the  Englisli  for  so  rare 
an  example  of  perfidy) — that  in  Burma  a  bloody  and  rapacious 
potentate  had  brought  his  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  oppres- 
sion and  misrule,  v^hich  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  present  en- 
lightened monarch  of  Siiim  ;  that  British  interests  in  Barma^ 
commercial,  political  and  imperial,  were  overwhelming,  while 
French  interests  in  Siam  are  practically  ni/;  and  that  France 
herself  was  openly  intriguing  with  King  Tliibau  to  our  injnry, 
while  not  the  wildest  French  Chauvinist  has  been  able  to  prove 
one  act  of  British  nnfriendlinosfl  to  the  swelling  colonial  ambi- 
tions of  the  Republic. 

Let  me  discuss,  however,  what  is  the  positive  gain  to  France, 
other  than  the  mere  pride  of  predatory  triumph,  resulting  from 
her  acrjiiisitions*  There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  accretion  of 
that  mysterious  appanage  of  prestige,  which  in  the  Ea-it  attends 
the  conquerer,  without  reference  to  the  motives  or  methods  of 
conquest,  and  which  in  parts  of  the  world  upon  whose  intelligence 
the  law  of  nations  has  never  dawned,  is  the  conscious  homage 
paid  by  weakness  to  strength,  Siam  will  be  even  more  afraid  of 
her  powerful  neighbor  than  she  was  before,  and  may  find  it  diflicult, 
without  assistance,  to  avert  or  to  resist  yet  furtlier  eneroachments 
upon  her  own  independence.  But  as  regards  the  territory  itself 
of  which  the  French  have  become  the  masters,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  will  repay  them  even  the  filigli  t  trouble  of  appropriatioti  ; 
still  more  whether  it  will  meet  the  costs  of  administration  ;  most 
of  all  whether  it  will  secure  for  them  the  main  ami  ultimate  ob- 
jeets  which  have  inspired  its  seizure.  The  districts  in  question 
are  largely  covered  with  stunted  forest  or  pathless  jungle ;  they 
admit  of  but  little  cultivation,  and  they  are  only  sparsely  popu- 
lated by  wild  and  uncivilized  tribes.  Tlie  climate  in  many  parts 
is  unsnited  to  European  constitutions,  and  I  tremble  for  the  fate 
of  the  French  conscript  who  may  find  himself  condemned  to  the 
cheerless  and  malarial  solitude  of  a  Laotian  outpost.  The  usual 
horde  of  French  functionaries,  for  whose  employment  her  colonies 
appear  chiefly  to  subsist,  will  probably  appear  upon  the  scene ; 
but  their  salaries  are  far  more  likely  to  be  drawn  from  the  home 
exchequer  than  they  are  from  the  scanty  resoarcea  which  they 
will  thetnfielves  dispense* 
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The  main  object,  however,  with  which  the  French  have  em- 
barked upon  this  enterprise,  has  been  the  hope  of  diverting  from 
Bangkok  and  securing  for  Saigon  the  trade  of  the  Mekong  valley, 
and  in  the  last  resort  of  winning  for  France,  and  snatching  from 
England,  the  commerci:tl  spoila  of  Yunnan.  In  this  expectation 
I  believe  that  they  will  be  cruelly  disappointed.  It  has  been  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  all  travellers,  of  whatever  nationality,  that 
the  Mekong  River,  by  reason  of  its  nurneroiia  rapids,  is  utterly 
unfitted  for  continuous  or  lucrative  navigation  by  steam  power, 
whiLit  there  is  not  a  town  of  any  importance  upon  its  banks  but 
Laang  Prabang.  A^  for  the  trade  witli  China,  what  the  French, 
who  are  deficient  in  commercial  aptitudes,  have  failed  to  do  from 
the  vantage  ground  and  vicinity  of  Tongking.  they  are  hardly 
likely  to  effect  over  the  elongated  and  costly  line  of  river  com- 
inunicatiou  from  Cochin  China. 

I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  French  will  see  any  interest 
for  many  years  to  come  upou  the  immense  capital  which  they  are 
now  pledging  with  so  light  a  heart  in  the  interior  recesses  of 
Further  Asia*  After  ten  years  Tongking  is  not  yet  pacified  ; 
and  the  new  and  vastly  extended  border  will  invite  fresh  enemies, 
will  require  additional  guards,  and  will  exact  more  lives.  Within 
the  past  year  the  French  Chamber,  notoriously  fickle,  and,  except 
in  its  jingo  mood,  suspicious  of  colonial  enterprise,  has  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  only  twenty  odd  votes  the  retention  of 
Tangking  ;  and  a  serious  local  disaster  might  at  any  time  evoke 
from  the  French  electorate,  whose  temper  is  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  French  newspapers,  a  cry  for  retreat  or  evacua- 
tion. Furthermore,  if  obeying  the  inevitable  law  of  ad- 
vance, the  French,  not  satisSed  with  their  present  acqui- 
sitions, attempt  still  further  encroachments  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  Siam,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  find  themselves  brought 
into  conflict  with  both  China  and  Great  Britain.  The  former, 
who  has  already  sufficient  cause  for  distrust  and  hostility  in  the 
memories  of  Tongking  and  of  the  war  of  1885,  would  not  wel- 
fsome  the  French  as  neighbors  upon  a  new  frontier,  or  as  com- 
petitors in  old  markets.  Possessed  of  an  enormous  latent  force, 
•he  can  make  her  antagonism  felt  in  manifold  and  clandestine 
ways,  as  the  story  of  the  Black  Flags  in  Tongking  conclusively 
•hows.  England,  for  her  part,  cannot  acquiesce  in  any  farther 
advance  that  would    have   the  effect  of  squeezing  the  buffer 
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state  of  Siam  out  of  exiatence,  and  of  planting  herself 
and  Prance  face  to  face  in  Indo-China.  Siam  has  been 
humbled  and  mutilated  ;  we  could  not  be  equally  mdiffer- 
ent  to  her  extinction.  No  country  can  escape  the  ad  van* 
tagee  or  disadvantages  of  its  geographical  position.  Bid  Siam  lie 
altogether  outside  the  radius  of  Indian  interests^  we  might  afford 
to  sit  etill  whilst  the  French  gobbled  it  up  piece  by  piece.  But 
possesBing,  as  it  does,  a  coterminous  frontier  with  India  many  hun- 
dred miles  long  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Tenaaserim,  in  Lower 
and  Upper  Burma,  and  in  the  Shan  Stales,  and  situated,  as  it 
therefore  is,  upon  the  slope  of  the  Indian  glacis,  we  cannot  be 
careless  of  its  destiny.  The  enormous  preponderance  of  British 
commercial  interests  is  an  additional  gronnd  of  concern.  Eng- 
land need  feel  no  jealousy  of  the  Asiatic  ambitions  of  Prance  eo 
long  as  they  are  confined  within  an  area  that  involves  no  positive 
menace  to  her  own  Asiatic  dominion.  There  is  ample  room  for  both 
powers  in  the  Asian  continent,  and  each  has  work  enough,  and  to 
spare,  within  its  existing  bordere.  If  the  Siamese  incident  pro- 
duces any  such  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  French  it  will  have 
had  one  result  that  can  be  spoken  of  with  satisfaction.  But  if 
successful  cupidity  provokes  the  desire  for  more,  I  can  only  totB* 
see  friction  and  trouble  in  the  future  between  the  two  groAt 
powers  whose  common  interest  it  ia  to  remain  friends. 

Gborge  N.  Cuezos 


n.— A    FRENCH    VIEW. 

BY   MADAME   ADAM. 

Ip  I  recognize  the  greatness  of  old  England  in  a  libera]  or^aii 
of  free  America,  it  is  not  because  I  dream,  after  the  fashion  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  a  union  betwetm  my  country  and  per- 
fidious Albion »  but  to  prove  that  that  greatness  is  due  to  a  lai^ 
extent  to  our  want  of  foresight,  to  our  weakneas,  to  our  tndiffer- 
enoeto  the  snares  laid  for  us,  and  also  to  onrexce^iva  chivalry 
and  self-denial.  I  sltall  not  refer  to  past  centuries,  nor  to  the 
wars  between  England  and  France.  The  soil  of  France  has  so 
often  been  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Englishman,  so  many 
events  hare  been  interfered  with  in  our  country  by  the  intriguei 
ol  Engliih  diplomacy,  that  entire  volumes  would  be  required  ta 
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the  moasttre  of  England's  responsibility  for  the  most 
Sisg  eyeots  iu  our  national  life. 

Whenever  France  has  had  a  difficulty,  England  baa  either 
produced,  intensified,  maintained  it,  or  prevented  its  being  over- 
come. She  has  ever  been  the  enemy  of  France  and  owes  her 
power  to  ber  not  forgetting  that  fact  for  a  moment.  A  sinister 
Uw^^isoavered  or,  rather,  formulated  by  one  of  the  bold  think- 
ers of  England — ^governs,  and  will  increasingly  govern,  the  rela- 
tiona  of  English  and  French  national  life.  This  law  is  the  straggle 
for  existence  I 

We  both  have  our  dreams,  oar  near  neighbors  and  ourselves : 
an  England  ever  greater  on  the  one  hand— a  France  ever  greater  on 
the  other.  By  what  superior  right  do  they  arrogate  to  them- 
selves more  than  we  ?  Their  superiority  lies  solely  in  their  desire. 
But  we  now  want  to  have  desires  of  our  own,  too !  You  will 
never  find,  no  matter  how  far  you  look  through  the  past,  a  single 
statesman  in  England  that  has  not  made  political  capital  out  of  his 
anti-French  sentiments,  and  I  envy  England  the  innumerable 
company  of  all  the  men  who  have  either  opposed  or  seduced  or 
deceived  ns.  I  only  desire  that  in  future  France  may  act  with 
respect  to  her  Republican  policy  as  England  does  with  regard  to 
her  Imperial  policy,  and  that  every  French  man  may  be  as  good 
a  Frenchman  as  every  Englishman  la  a  good  Englishman. 

I  said  that  I  shall  not  go  far  back  in  the  common  history  of 
perfidious  Albion  and  France,  but,  as  the  questions  obtaining 
just  now  between  England  and  ourselves  are,  above  all,  colonial, 
my  readers  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  to  revert  at  least  to  Louis  XIV, 
and  Colbert.  The  motives  which  prompted  them  to  establish  the 
East  India  Company  were  the  same  as  induced  England  to  con- 
quer Hiudustan.  *'  We  must,*'  said  the  great  minister  of  the  great 
king,  "  go  to  India  l>ooau8e  the  density  of  the  population  and  the 
richness  of  the  soil  will  at  once  increase  our  commerce,  and  there 
arc  products  in  India  of  which  Franceis  absolutely  in  need,  "  If 
Colbert's  work  in  India  has  been  mined  to  the  advantage  of  Eng- 
land, which  now  carries  on  a  commerce  of  several  millions,  and 
en  joes  a  budget  equivalent  to  that  of  France,  it  is  not  only  the 
fault  of  Lonis  XV.,  but  that  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  who 
mbandoned  Dupleix  and  paved  the  way  for  Clive's  success. 

While  Prance  and  England  were  contending  for  India,  they 
plinted  their  banners,  the  one  in  the  valley  of  the  Mekong,  and 
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the  otber  in  the  viilley  of  the  Irawaddy.  One  of  the  terms 
of  the  law  of  the  struggle  for  existence  among  the  nations 
who  colonize  ia  "advance  or  disappear/^  This  IiidO'Chiiiese 
qnestioii  is  not  one  of  the  present  only.  Colbert  was  the  first 
pioneer  of  Tonqnin,  and  of  our  Indo-Chinese  empire.  Clive  was 
the  pioneer  of  Burmah.  Ever  since  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
they  said  at  Calcutta:  ''We  mast  have  Burmah  because 
it  contains  the  teak-forests  indispensable  to  our  marine, 
because  it  will  enable  us  to  weld  India  and  Southern  China 
together,  and  to  prevent  any  other  European  nations  from 
getting  hold  of  a  better  commercial  route  to  China/'  Louis 
XIV*  concluded,  about  1783,  an  advantageous  treaty  with 
the  King  of  Annum,  because  it  was  said  at  Versailles  :  *'  We 
must  establish  ourselves  in  the  Mekong  Valley  to  counterbalance 
England  in  India,  to  provide  for  the  victualling  of  our  fleet,  to 
increase  our  prestige  in  the  Far  East,  and  to  reach  the  rich 
markets  of  Southern  China,  to  which  Indo-China  is  the  gate,*' 
Such  was  tlie  situation  a  century  ago,  when  neither  England  nor 
France  yet  thought  of  Shanghai,  of  Canton,  or  Han  Kow*  The 
entire  attention  of  the  two  rivals  was  then  concentrated  on  Indo- 
China,  that  appendage  of  the  Celestial  Empire*  Their  ob- 
jective paints  were  Yunnan  and  Tchung-King,  France  had, 
however,  preceded  England.  The  French  flag  appeared  there 
the  firsts  and  we  signed,  at  Versailles,  on  the  eve  of  our  great 
Revolution,  in  1789,  a  treaty  as  a  base  of  our  work  in  Indo-China. 
At  the  time  of  our  conquest  of  Annam,  and  its  western  ram- 
part, the  Mekong  valley,  England  was  not  yet  firmly  established 
in  the  Irawaddy  valley*  The  French  miaaionaries — ^let  it  be  said 
to  their  credit — were  the  first  to  initiate  our  advance.  They  said 
to  Louis  XIV,  :  **  Rely  upon  the  Court  of  Annam,  and  you  will 
push  Colbert's  work  farther  east.^*  France  has,  therefore,  the 
first  place,  the  place  of  honor,  in  Indo-China,  as  it  had  in  India. 
The  causes  which  determined  France  and  England,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  century,  to  occupy  Rangoon  and  Tourane  had 
other  motives  than  those  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  Lower 
Burmah.  Since  the  English  banner  has  floated  at  Rangoon  and  the 
French  banner  at  Saigon,  the  rival  camps  demanded  a  **  march 
forward  !  ^'  It  was  plainly  perceived,  both  at  Rangoon  and  at 
Saigon,  that  there  was  something  else  in  Indo-China  besides  the 
comjuerce    of  those  valleys  and   besides  Maadalay^  Hu6  and 
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IlaQoT.  They  said  at  Rangoon  :  '*  Let  us  seek  the  best  com- 
mercial route  to  YunnaufoQ,  Kueyaufoiu  and  Teh ong- King." 
They  said  at  Saigon  :  *'  Southern  and  Western  Ohioa  are  not 
inaccesaiblp  to  France  ;  all  thinga  lead  ns  thero^ — our  treaties  and 
nature.''  Ib  Tonkin  not  a  dependency  of  Annam,  then,  and  does 
the  Red  River  not  place  Haiphon  in  communication  with  Laokai, 
the  gate  to  China  ?  They  obeyed  these  considerations  fifty  years 
ago,  both  at  Rangoon  and  at  Saigon,  when  commercial  expedi- 
tionts  were  organized  towards  the  markets  of  Yunnan.  We  recall, 
on  our  side,  the  great  and  memorable  '*  mission  of  Mekong"  in 
1808,  the  modest  and  glorious  chief  of  which,  Captain  Doudart  de 
Lagree^  succumbed  to  fever  in  Yunnan, 

The  question  to-day  ha^  entered  on  a  new  phase.  For  a  cen- 
tury the  two  rivals  had  been  confined  to  their  respective  valleys, 
of  the  Irawaddy  and  Mekong.  France  and  England  are  now 
touching  one  another,  and  both  nations  bring  to  the  encounter 
their  respective  temperaments,  characters,  and  morals.  England 
does  not  hesitate  a  moment.  '^  I  want  apart  of  the  Mekong 
Tttlley/*  she  says,  *'and  I  shall  get  the  right  bank,  which  does  not 
belong  to  me,  by  tenacity,  efforts,  intrigues/'  France  hesitates. 
**lf  I  contented  myself  with  the  left  bank,"  thinks  she,  *'thi8 
coQceaaion  may  bring  about  a  favorable  modus  vivendi" 

And  this  is  how,  since  1886,  since  the  annexation  of  Upper 
Burmah  was  officially  announced  by  Lord  Duflferin,  England 
has  acted  boldly  white  France  has  timidly,  not  to  say  indiffer- 
ently, remained  inert.  As  a  matter  of  fact  what  opposition 
have  we  made  in  Tonquin  to  Lord  Lamington  ?  What  have 
we  done  to  prove  to  Mandalay  that  Burmah  proper  does  not  in- 
clude the  Shans  Trans-Salouens  that  were  not  comprised  in  the 
net  of  cession  in  1886  ?  What  did  we  do  at  Tonquin  and  Paris  to 
take  possession  of  the  Shan  principalities  while  England  was 
busying  herself  in  suppressing  brigandage  in  Burmah  proper '( 
And  because  we  have  done  nothing  our  implacable  rival  de* 
elares  impertinently  that  since  we  did  not  occupy  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mekong  it  belongs  to  her.  But  would  the  Siamese,  too^ 
havo  been  authorized  on  that  ground  to  take  from  us  the  right 
and  left  banks  of  the  Lower  Mekong  ? 

We  are  confronted  with  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Mekong,  but,  indeed,  our  rival's  march  to  the  East  ib 
actually  becoming  singularly  threatening.    If  we  had,  in  1886, 
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gone  as  far  as  Salonen,  who  could  have  stopped  us  ?  Suppose  we 
had  done  to  Mandalaj  what  Maodalay  does  now  to  Hu^  ?  Would 
the  army  of  Upper  Burmah  have  arrested  our  advance  to  the 
East  ?  It  waa  at  that  time  occupied  in  the  valley  of  the  Lrawaddy 
and  suffered  daily  serious  losses. 

It  is  hecanae  of  onr  negligence  that  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mekong  has  been  occupied.  Is  it  not  to  aak  of  us  too  much 
blindness  to  our  interests ;  is  it  not  to  demand  too  much  self- 
effacement  of  a  proud  people  that  knows  its  rights*  to  expect  that 
w©  should  live  on  good  terms  of  neighborhood  with  a  people  who 
act  in  such  a  way  ?  And  it  is  astonishing  how  from  age  to  age  it 
IB  always  the  same  defiance  on  our  side,  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  it  is  always  the  same  policy  of  intimidation  and 
monopolization.  The  ri^^hts  which  England  pretends  to  have 
over  Ava  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong  are  shadowy  enough, 
hut  how  haughtily  does  she  affirm  them  !  How  unscrupulous 
and  contrary  to  both  history  and  nature  it  is  to  demand  such  a 
partition  of  the  Mekong  valley,  as  England  aims  at  1 

France  has  an  immense  interest  in  occupying  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mekong.  The  law  of  the  history  of  Upper  Laos,  as  well  as 
the  indications  supplied  by  nature,  compel  ua  to  regulate  the 
question  of  Upper  Laos  according  to  onrvefy  precise  rights. 

Bnt  how  many  plots  had  to  be  frustrated,  how  many  traps  to 
be  shunned  ;  what  an  activity  (already  too  slow)  had  to  be  shown 
to  stop  the  slowly  and  surely  accomplished  progress  of  the  Siam- 
ese, who,  guided  by  England,  daily  encroached  upon  our  Indo- 
Chinese  Empire  !  We  have  so  allowed  them  to  act  for  some  years 
that  to-day  the  Siamese  posts  are  at  the  gates  of  Hue,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  days  from  Hanoi, 

TJie  attack  is  so  threatening  that  it  awakes  us,  and  we  are 
now,  it  would  seem,  ready  to  resist  But  how  much  time  do  we 
lose  and  what  leisure  do  we  leave  to  the  Siamese  to  arm  them* 
selves  !  Always  the  same  French  slowness  in  face  of  English 
boldness  ! 

Lord  Lamington  said  plainly  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
*'  England  has  more  interest  than  all  the  other  European  nations 
in  establishing  herself  in  Siam."  To  which  we  simply  reply : 
*'  France  has  more  interest  than  all  the  other  European  nations 
in  establishing  herself  in  Siam."  Before  formulating  among  the 
peers  the  complaints  of  England  against  France^  Lord  Lam* 
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ington  had  indicat4?d  them  in  a  sensational  article  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Oazetie  in  which  he  stated  that  the  French  in  Siam  woold 
not  be  permitted  to  increase  their  forces  in  Siam  ;  that  lite  com- 
meres  at  Bangkok  is  principality  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 

.tlwt  there  is  a  numerous  population  of  several  railliona  of  Malays, 

f Indiana  and  Chinese  under  English  protection. 

Bear  in  mind  that '^  the  Indians  of  Siam''  are  under  the 
*'  protection  of  England  "  and  that  she  is  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts.  We  shall  htive  to  recall  it  later  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  slavery  in  Siam.  The  French  have, 
then,  according  to  Lord  Lamington^  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 
not  any  right  to  Siam  I  And  the  Euglish  proclaim  Siam*s 
neatrality,  tempered,  it  is  true,  by  an  occasional  protectorate 
over  a  certain  part  of  a  population  recruited  by  them»  and  say 
the  French  do  not  have  the  right  in  any  case  to  add  to  their 
forces  ;  and  we  read  in  the  Qlobe  of  Jane  30  : 

'*Itlji  satiBfactory  to  know  tbat  the  go  vernmentb  as  recoguized,  accord - 
fog  to  the  reply  of  Sir  K.  Grey,  the  |>o53tbttity  of  aserioua  popular  disturb- 
aoc^  In  tbe  population  of  Bangkok/* 


But,  may  it  not  be,  0  GlohCy  among  the  thonsands  of  Malays, 
Indians  and  Chinese  protected  by  England,  that  this  satisfactory 
and  serious  disturbance  occurs  ?  *'  But,  '*  coutinnes  the  jourual, 
'*  orders  have  been  given  to  reinforce  the  'Swift'  with  another 
war-ship,  and  to  keep  a  third  vessel  ready  to  Join  them  at  the 
first  request '' 

Are  not  Albion's  perfidy  and  haughty  indifference  to  injustice 
fully  displayed  in  these  incidents  of  her  policy  ?  We  are  blind, 
yes,  blind,  to  hesitate  in  face  of  such  an  infatuation  of  '^absolute 
and  exclnaive ''  right  ?  How  would  England  have  treated  a 
nee  of  inferior  civilization,  she,  who  proclaims  herself  to  be  the 
guperior  race  ? 

'*  It  is  time,  "  Bays  the  Olobe  (June  7),  "  that  Lord  Rosebery 
pat  an  end  to  the  piratical  proceedings  of  the  French,  and  the 
sooner,  the  better. ''  The  same  article  pities  the  unfortunate 
Siamese  who  are  ''compelled  to  evacuate  their  positions  by  the 
French  tilibusters. ''  What  wonld  the  English  press  say  if  one 
of  our  great  journals  were  to  speak  of  the  English  id  Egypt, 
Madagascar,  Siam  or  wherever  we  are  in  contact  with  them,  as 
"piratea'*    and  "  filibusters*'  ?    But  the  Englishman  does,  acts 
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ami  speaks  as  lie  pleases.  Wherever  he  sojoarns,  he  iraposes 
his  life,  his  muiiucrs  and  habits,  his  tastes  and  his  prod  act  ions. 
He  claims  respect  and  expects  admiration. 

Is  it  possible,  in  this  age  of  struggle  for  existence,  to 
resist  Old  England's  triumphant,  superb  and  enviable  re- 
sources of  aggression  otherwise  than  by  aggression  of  the  same 
kind  ?  Francis  Gamier  wrote  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
regarding  the  Eoglish  intrigues  at  Bangkok,  in  prophetic  words, 
from  which  I  borrow  an  admirable  quotation  from  the  brochure 
of  Dr.  Pichon  of  Shangai  : 

"  We  havf,  unfortunately,  ihoa  far  Rubordinated  oar  poncy  to  that  of 
Englrtud.  Accu4toQifd  to  undei' value  our  distant  iotere«ts,  we  have  alwaja 
sacriflced  the  in  to  tlie  necessities  of  an  tmientt  rordiale.  These  sacrificea 
have  been  without  return.  The  more  we  effaced  our  policy  before  that  of 
our  aUies,  the  lens  they  have  considered  us»  We  stiould  in  future  follow  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct.  That  policy  which  employs  all  honor  and  fektll  in 
obtaining  the  prev&leuce  of  oatiotial  Interes&B  is  aloae  fniitfol,  as  it  la  alone 
sincere." 

We  want  more  than  fine  words  of  the  tribnne ;  we  want 
the  political  procedure  advised  by  Garnier — and  yet,  we  re- 
commence the  same  mistakes  we  made  in  China.  We  allow  onr- 
selvee  to  spend  weeks  in  a  siege  in  the  Island  of  Khong,  instead 
of  going  to  speak  plainly  at  Bangkok.  We  shall  certainly  do  the 
latter  in  the  long  rnn,  bnt  only  when  Siam  will  have  enough 
cannon  and  torpedoes  to  kill  our  soldiers  and  wreck  our  vessels. 

But,  it  is  said,  if  yon  resist  the  English,  yon  will  force  them 
to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  this  argiiment  has  always  the  same 
importance  to  unthinking  minds.  Whatever  France  may  do — if 
she  is  resolved  on  considering  the  Eussian  interests  as  comple* 
mentary  to  her  own — she  will  always  find  the  English  interesta 
antagonistic  to  her  and  her  allies.  We  must,  therefore,  choose. 
And  this  is  so  true  that  the  triumphant  and  clever  chief  of  the 
German  Socialists,  Liebknecht,  said  in  one  of  his  latest  speeches 
in  the  Reichstag  on  the  Army  Bill :  **  Germany  would,  in  case  of 
war  with  France,  in  which  Russia  would  also  take  part^  be  just 
as  sure  of  England  as  she  is  now  of  Italy  and  Austria."  What 
useless  apprehensions  are  conjured  up  to  stop  us  in  asserting 
our  rights  in  the  face  of  England,  whose  policy  is  the  policy  of 
exclusive  interest  always  well  understood,  studied  and  meditated 
on.  This  policy  assures  us  that  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  the  For- 
eign OflSce  will  "  do  neither  less  nor  more/'  whether  we  reeo- 
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lately  appose  the  excessi\re  demands  of  England  or  slaTielily 
submit  to  them.  If  we  resist^  there  is  a  chance  ;  if  we  submit^ 
there  is  none.  England  is  convinced  that  we  are  unfit  for  colon- 
izing and  powerle^  to  establish  a  colonial  policy.  Let  ns  prove 
to  her  the  contrary  and  compel  her  to  respect  as  a  little  more, 
even  if  she  cannot  love  as  less* 

But  let  as  retnrn  to  Siam^and  to  our  necessity  of  struggling 
there  until  we  obtain  the  integral  possession  of  our  rights.  Let 
us  not  forget  that,  in  Asia  just  us  in  Africa,  if  we  permit  our 
adversaries  to  withdraw  one  stone  from  the  base  of  our  edifice  the 
whole  work  is  doomed.  The  Siamese  question  is  not  merely  an 
Asiatic  question.  It  touches  (as  I  have  often  written)  on  the 
great  problems  of  Central  Asia,  the  progressive  solution  of  which 
might  assure  the  peace  of  the  worlds  from  an  economical,  politi- 
cal and  social  point  of  view.  Russia,  whose  nlly  we  desire  to  be, 
idoes  not  alone  endeavor  to  obtain  a  political  suzerainty  in  Asia, 
When  thanks  to  the  cotton  of  Fergana  and  elsewhere  she  will 
have  created  mills  and  merchandise  enough  to  inundate  China 
and  all  Asiatic  Russia,  from  Samarkand  to  Vladivostock,  she 
shall  have  gained  a  battle  which  will  render  futile  all  the  arma* 
menta  of  India  in  the  ChitraL  We  are,  therefore,  working  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  by  solving  the  Siamese  question  in  con- 
formity with  our  honor,  traditions,  rights  and  interests. 

I  ahould  here  have  closed  this  article  if  I  had  not  thought  that 
another  question  would  interest  our  American  readcrs^ — the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  which  in  ludo-China  is  quite  as  crying  as  in 
Africa.  England  and  France  will  show  which  of  them  will  side 
in  both  these  countries  with  the  slave-traders.  Thanks  to  a  com- 
munication from  one  of  our  ex-residents  at  Hue,  I  can  certify 
to  the  truth  of  the  following  statement: 


'*  I  have  examined  that  question  cloBely,"  said  M,  Rheloart.  **I  know 
of  what  nnheard'Of  evils  It  is  the  »oarce*  When  traTeiliDj^C  up  theMekouf^ 
la  I860. 1  have  seen  troopa  of  slaves  forced  to  the  hardest  work  ;  [  have  seeu 
eofivojs  of  them  driven  by  Siamese  to  their  slave  markets.  1  have  seen  an* 
lortunale  iKfiogs  become  unable  to  work^  left  atlerly  abandoned  on  the 
public  roadft— reduced  to  die  of  starvation  if  charitj  failed  them.  I  have 
M)i»o  AnoamiLes  become  slaves  after  they  had  been  carried  off  by  savafEQ 
tribes  who  find  a  profitable  outlet  for  this  traffic  in  the  territory  of  Slam. 
The  Kraveat  event  occurred  about  1876.  It  will  be  found  recorded  in  the 
archives  of  the  icovernment  at  Saigon  and  In  the  Bangkok  Consulate* 

**  Under  the  pretest  of  pursuing  bands  of  Hos,  piliaginj;  bands  of 
Chineae— remaanta  of  the  Black  Flags— the  Siamese  invaded  Tran-nlnb  aod 
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destroyed  eTerything.  Thoee  inhabitants  who  coold  not  escape  in  time 
were  made  prisoners  and  led  into  slavery.  There  were  several  thousand  of 
them,  among  them  two  or  three  Annamite  officials  who  were  on  dnty  in 
that  region.  All  these  unfortunate  persons  were  dragged  to  the  banks  of 
the  Menam  and  packed  on  floats,to  be  brouf^ht  to  Bangkok.  As  a  result  of 
the  fatigues,  privations  and  miseries  of  all  kinds,  hundreds  of  them  perished 
miserably  during  this  march,  and  other  hundreds  on  the  floats.  By  the 
number  of  victims,  this  barbarous  razzia  surpasses  in  horror  all  we  know 
of  the  brutalities  of  the  African  slave  trade ;  so  much  so  that  the  consular 
staff  at  Bangkok  was  so  deeply  moved  that  they  determined  to  visit  the 
floats ;  but  it  was  too  late— death  had  done  its  work  and  thinned  the  ranks. 
As  to  the  victims  who  marked  the  route  followed  towards  Laos,  not  one  of 
them  survived.  The  officials  were  sent  back  to  Hu6  and  some  presents 
followed  them  shortly  afterwards  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  Annam  govern- 
ment. [Rheinart  transported  the  chests  containing  those  presents.]  But  the 
Tran-ninh  remained  uninhabited  and  ravaged." 

Here  the  statement  of  our  resident  ends.  I  add  to  it^  that 
the  Siamese  are  a  lazy  people  ;  and  that  their  pnblic  seryice  is 
made  up  in  large  part  of  Indians — English  proUg/s.  They  do 
not  seem  to  be  prepossessed  in  favor  of  sappressing  slavery. 
The  very  opposite. 

Juliette  Adam. 
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U,  8.  A. 


Ok  October  27,  1876,  there  anchored  at  Queenstowu  Her 
Majesty's  ship  "  Alert/'  iu  sidoa  o!  oak  scarred  by  many  an  ice- 
floe aud  its  heart  of  oak  aore  at  the  uopropitious  end  of  its  polar 
(juest ;  for  under  the  Irish  Sea  aud  acroaa  the  fields  of  England 
flashed  to  the  British  Admiralty  a  brief  message  declaiming  that 
the  **  polo  was  impracticable/'  This  outcome  of  an  expedition 
formed  of  the  Uowor  of  the  lioyal  Navy,  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Arctic  experts  and  equipped  with  a  lavishness  hitherto 
unknown,  gave  rise  to  a  widespread  belief  that  the  days  of  polar 
explorations  were  past,  and  that  the  dreadful  waste  of  human 
energy  and  life  in  the  Arctic  regions  had  ceased,  unless,  as  in 
whaling  cruises,  there  was  heard  "  the  jingling  of  the  guinea 
which  helps  the  hurt  that  honor  feels/' 

The  restless  energy  and  unbounded  ambition  of  the  English- 
ppeaking  p43ople8  were  factors  not  taken  into  consideration  by  these 
prophets  of  inaction  and  acqaiescence,  for  no  sooner  is  a  fortune 
acquired  or  leisure  obtained  than  time  and  money  are  given  with- 
out stint  to  find  a  missionary  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  to  determine 
the  currents  of  raid-ocean,  to  deport  almost  an  entire  oppressed 
nation  to  new  climes,  or  to  such  other  scheme,  quixotic  or  practi- 
cal, as  appeals  to  the  modern  Grcesus. 

In  Arctic  aa  in  other  labors  failure  oft  stimulates  to  success, 
and  the  British  expedition  of  1876  furnished  in  its  mail*tender, 
the  *'  Pandora,"  a  ship  for  the  next  North-Polar  voyage,  which, 
rechristened  as  the  **  Jeannetta,^'  carried  the  fortunes  of  De  Long 
aad  hia  brare  comrades.  In  later  years  Arctic  expeditions  have 
been  so  oommoa  as  to  excite  only  local  oomment,  and  there  are 
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noc  hait  m  doam  wkol  in  ihm  cumniij  who  can  name  two  oat  of 
three  of  die  Bttny  jvpigm  of  tha  bat  fifteen  yean. 

It  H  noC  inappropriate^  then,  that  the  three  important  ezpe- 
ditiona  of  chii  jear  dioold  be  briefly  diacoaBed,  since  all  three  have 
for  their  end  and  aim  the  attainment  of  the  farthest  north — the 
reaching  of  the  North  Pole.  Orer  what  roate  and  by  what  means 
these  explorers  hope  to  pass  the  nneqnalled  northing  made  by 
Lockwoody  of  my  own  expedition,  will  now  be  considered. 
These  Toyages  are  not  only  made  nnder  the  auspices  of  three 
different  nations,  bat  follow  three  widely-separated  roates  in  their 
lines  of  operation.  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  Norwegian,  goes  by 
the  New  Siberian  Islands  or  the  Asiatic  roate  ;  ,Mr.  G.  R.  Jack- 
son, the  Englishman,  by  Franz  Josef  Land,  or  the  JBaropean  path- 
way ;  while  oar  own  coantryman,  the  gallant  and  saccessf al 
Peary,  continaes  in  the  distinctively  American  route,  through 
Baffin  Bay,  with  the  wpst  coast  of  Greenland  as  his  base  of  supplies. 

Nansen's  project  has  undergone  material  modifications  since 
it  was  made  public  in  1891.  In  brief,  it  contemplates,  as  its 
author  says,  the  utilization  of  nature's  forces,  by  means  of  a  drift 
voyage  with  the  main  ice-pack  of  the  Siberian  Ocean  across,  or  in 
the  noigliborhood  of,  the  pole.  Its  ultimate  success  depends  on  the 
absoluto  corroctneas  of  Nansen's  conjecture  that  a  constant  current 
8ot8  from  Boring  Sea  across  the  polar  ocean  to  the  north  of  Franz 
JoHiif  lijind,  whonco  it  turns  southward  between  Spitzbergen  and 
(1  riH^nhmd.  Nanson  originally  proposed  to  follow  De  Long's  route 
ilnou^li  Boring  Soa,  thonco  along  the  north  coast  of  Asia  to  the 
iMMKl»h()rhoo<I  of  tlio  Now  Siberian  Islands,  when,  boldly  pushing 
hiHNOKHol  iiitothoniiddloof  the  polar  pack,  he  expects,  in  thecourse 
«»f  throo  or  four  years,  to  drift  across  the  pole  to  Greenland.  He 
hiiH,  howovor,  changed  his  itinerary,  and,  in  his  voyage  to  the  New 
SilH^riiin  UhwuU,  hm  followed  the  route  made  famous  by  Norden- 
•kiold  in  hiH  oinMunuHvigation  of  Asia,  through  the  seas  of  Barent 
n««»  Kara  luul  an>und  C^yo  Choliuskin,  the  northernmost  point  of 
Ania.  Iho  n\iHiU8  and  mothoils  as  announced  by  Nansen  are  as  fol- 
lows :  '' 

•t  IK»**«^'Jiri"  h!.*'''r*!^^'^  •*  •*'^**^  that  It  CM  wltlistaiHl  the  pMsore 

5^!^-^^^^  •><«,  ai-  c^P  oaUie.«ll«.aad 

****^   «mWU   ai^    v»    b^    foJlowL   His    ship  "Fimi^- 
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Jn8t  Irtfgo  enough  to  carry  proviaiona  and  fuel  for  twelve 
nioa  for  fivo  or  six  years,  is  to  bo  eupplemented  by  two  pdculiar 
flat-bottomed^  decked  boats,  in  which  the  crew  will  be  housed 
during  their  journey  of  two  or  three  yeara^  in  case  the  **  Fram" 
is  lost* 

At  an  Arctic  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  No- 
vcinbor,  1892,  Nansou  set  forth  his  plan  in  detail,  and  it  was 
discussed  by  the  loading  polar  commanders  ol  Great  Britain,  in- 
eluding  McClintook,  Nares,  Inglofield,  Young,  Richards  and. 
Xlooker.  While  admiring  the  courage  of  Nansen,  not  one  of 
theee  experienced  officers  commended  his  plan,  Melville  views 
it  with  marked  disfavor,  and  no  word  of  commendation  has  been 
ni:ido  by  Nordeuskiold,  Koldewey,  Payer,  Holm  or  Hovgaard. 

Admiral  Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  the  famous  Arctic  traveller, 
does  not  conceal  bis  fears  as  to  the  great  dangers  to  which  Nan- 
ceu  proposes  to  expose  himself,  and  considers  that  under  any 
preasuro  by  the  ice  during  the  winter  months  the  probability  of 
the  reeaers  sliding  up  o)t  the  ice  is  very  remote.  He  points  out 
that  Nansen's  boats  are  too  largo  and  will  be  difficult  to  handle 
among  the  polar  floes,  which  frequently  rush  against  each  other 
without  warning,  so  that  ice  which  is  safe  at  one  moment  may 
in  half  an  hour  be  extremely  dangerous* 

While  complimenting  his  pluck,  Sir  George  Nares  shows  that 
Nansen  disregards  every  adopted  axiom  of  successful  navigation  of 
the  polar  regions,  and  deliberately  intrusts  himself  to  a  perilous 
drift  with  the  natural  movements  of  the  polar  ice  ;  this,  too,  solely 
on  a  hypothetical  idea  of  ocean  currents  concerning  which  nothing 
is  definitely  known.  Apart  from  the  well*known  danger  of  be- 
setment  by  the  polar  pack,  Nares  questions  gravely  the  direction 
of  the  drift,  and  he  quotes  from  De  Long  to  show  that  the  only 
currents  experienced  by  the  ''Jeannette"  in  this  very  region 
were  those  caused  by  the  prevailing  wind. 

Sir  Allen  Young  believes  there  is  land  in  nearly  every  direc- 
tion near  the  polo,  and  considers  it  exti'emely  dangerous  for  a 
ship  to  drift  with  the  pack,  since  it  might  impinge  on  land,  and 
be  kept  for  years,  in  which  case  he  fully  agrees  with  McClintock 
Umi  Nansen *s  large  boats  would  not  be  manageable,  in  case  of  disas- 
ter, for  re  trout  to  open  water.  Admiral  Sir  George  Richards  speaks 
most  uncompromisingly  against  the  project,  saying  that  any  one 
•peaking  with  authority  ought  to  speak  out  when  so  much  was  at 
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stake.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  from  his  Antarctic  service,  believes  that 
no  ship  of  whatever  build  could  long  resist  destruction  if  com- 
mitted to  the  moving  ice  pack.  If  thrown  upon  a  new  coast,  he 
thought  that  the  enfeebled  and  probably  reduced  ship's  company 
would  have  no  prospect  of  safe  retreat.  Hooker  points  out  the 
possibility  of  scurvy,  the  depressing  influence  upon  the  crew 
which  most  result  from  long  confinement  in  close  quarters  during 
many  months  of  darkness,  extreme  cold,  inaction,  ennui,  constant 
peril,  and  from  harassing  doubts  as  to  the  future.  While  not 
considering  the  journey  impossible,  he  considers  it  impracticable. 

Nansen  believes  that  his  vessel  is  so  strong  and  is  constructed 
on  such  lines  that  it  can  scarcely  be  crushed  by  the  ice  if  properly 
handled,  but  that,  under  all  circumstances,  under  pressure  of 
the  polar  pack,  the  ship  will  simply  be  lifted  out  by  the  ice, 
No  nonprofessional  man  can  properly  criticise  Nansen's  ideas 
as  to  his  ice-proof  ship,  the  '^Frara/'  but  fortunately  two  men  of 
extended  Arctic  experience  have  spoken  clearly  on  this  point. 
They  are  Admiral  Sir  Georgo  Nares,  whose  works  on  eeamanship 
are  authority  in  Great  Britain,  and  Chief  Engineer  George  W, 
Melville,  whose  abilities  have  contributed  bo  largely  to  the  late 
splendid  successes  of  our  navy,  as  exemplified  in  its  magnificent 
ships.  Nares  points  out  that  wlien  once  frozen  in  the  polar  pack, 
the  form  of  the  vessel  goes  for  nothing,  and  that  there  is  no  record 
of  a  vessel  frozen  in  the  polar  pack  having  been  disconnected  from 
the  ice  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rising  under  pressure  as  a  separate 
body  detached  from  the  ice-floe,  even  in  the  height  of  summer. 

h\  1884,  Melville,  commenting  on  criticisms  from  non-experts 
as  to  the  shape,  strength  and  material  of  a  perfect  Arctic  ship, 
wrote  as  follows  : 


**  Suppose  a  shEp  coDBtructed  tn  the  shape  of  a  parabolic  spindle*  Its 
greatcJit  trans  verse  diameter  thirty  feet,  it«  leogth  two  hundred  feet.  Tbi« 
would  give  a  body  of  fine  hues,  good  rising  power  if  nipped  below  its  grtfatest 
diameter,  aod  for  speed  and  strength  he  an  aclcoowle^ged  model.  Now 
build  this  spindle  solid  of  boo j ant  m&teri&U  hooping  \%.  like  a  mast  with  iron 
or  a teel  bands,  80  arranged  with  reference  to  weight  that  the  spindle  wUI 
float  nice  ice,  one-eigbtb  part  above  water*  Yet  even  this  pattern  of  strength 
woald  be  an  egg-shell  in  the  power  of  the  mighty  muses  of  ice,  never  at 
rest,  but  al  ways  grinding,  like  the  eTerlastiug  gods^  .  .  «  even  the  granite 
hiils  and  islands/* 

The  experiences  of  previons  expeditions  indicate  clearly  the 

probabilities  of  snccess  in  Hansen's  drift  jonrney. 
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McClintock^  in  his  Voyage  of  the  Fox,  when  his  ship  was  beset 
In  Baffin  Bay,  records;  "Feb,  15,  1858*  Daylight  reveals  evi- 
denoefl  of  rast  ice  movements  during  the  dark  months  when  we 
fancied  all  was  quiet ;  and  we  now  see  how  greatly  we  have  been 
favored,  what  innumerable  chances  of  destruction  we  have  uncon- 
sciously escaped/'  Ho  describes  on  two  occasions  ice  disruptions 
near  the  "  Fox  ^'  on  cidm  nights,  when  the  actions  and  sounds  of 
the  uprising  polar  psick  were  appalling.  In  speaking  of  ice 
movements,  March  18,  he  adds:  ''No  one  in  his  senses  could 
avoid  reflecting  upon  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  ship  if  exposed  to 
such  fearful  pressure.'*  Elsewhere,  he  "can  understand  how 
men's  hair  has  turned  gray  in  a  few  hours  ^^  ;and,  despite  boats 
and  sledges  ready  for  use^  states  :  **  Had  our  vessel  been  destroyed 
after  the  ice  broke  up,  there  remained  no  hope  for  us," 

The  "  Polaris,"  in  Smith  Sound,  accorditig  to  the  official  nar- 
rative, "  was  raised  up  bodily  and  thrown  over  on  her  port  side,'* 
*'  the  great  floe  itself  (to  which  the  *  Polaris*  had  been  anchored 
for  two  months)  had  cracked  in  several  places/'  and  later  dis- 
rupted so  suddenly  that  nineteen  men  were  cut  off  from  the  ship 
and  never  regained  it.  The  eventful  drift-voyage  of  thirteen 
hundred  miles,  under  Captain  Tyson,  indicates  the  coming  ex- 
periences of  NanseUi  save  that  the  Norwegian  has  four  to  five 
months  of  continuous  darkness  to  endure.  In  the  '^Polaris" 
ioe-^lrift  there  is  constant  referenoe  in  the  olBcial  narrative  to  the 
anxiety  and  danger  from  ice  disruption.  To  emphasize  the  sud- 
denness of  such  movements  of  the  polar  pack,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  foreseeing  or  guarding  against  the  separatioti  of  the 
party,  referenoe  la  made  to  April  5,  1873,  when  before  daylight 
the  main  floe  broke  into  four  pieces,  one  piece  carrying  away  one 
of  the  huts  so  suddenly  that  the  inmates  barely  escaped  with  only 
a  part  of  their  effects.  The  next  day,  fortunately  in  daylight, 
the  floe  again  split  with  a  great  noise,  cutting  the  hunter's  but  in 
two.  At  midnight  of  Harch  8,  the  floe  broke  between  the  tent 
and  boat»  which  were  so  close  together  that  there  was  not  space 
to  walk  between  them.  Had  the  break  been  a  few  feet  to  one 
aide  the  entire  tent  party  would  have  fallen  into  the  sea,  but  as  it 
waa,  the  kayak,  the  boat,  and  their  astronomer  were  carried  away, 
and  it  almost  seemed  an  intervention  of  Divine  Providence  that, 
after  seven  hours  of  terrible  effort,  they  rescued   the   frozen   and 

rly  dead  comrade  and  the  boats  on  which  the  lives  of  the 
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whole  party  depended.    The  mental  conditiou  of  these  hardy  men 
is  clearly  set  forth  : 

"  For  those  who  attempted  to  reat  the  body  there  wa*  no  repo^  for  the 
mind.  Ooe  after  another  would  spring  ap  from  his  aleepiag-bag  and  make 
a  wild  dash  forward,  as  if  to  avoid  some  sudden  danger.*' 

The  experiences  of  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition  on 
September  28,  1883,  when  drifting  a  la  Namm^  is  reproduced 
from  my  notes : 

**Tbo  gale  increased  tn  ylolence,  canslnir  such  conflict  between  the  heaTy 
floes  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  iaugaat^e  to  describe.  Our  own  floe  was 
from  forty  to  flfty  feet  in  thickness,  and  yet  it  tumbled  and  cracked  like 
chalk  under  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  surrounding  floes.  As  the  edges 
of  tbese  inmienHO  masses  of  ice  ground  aKsinnt  each  oc^her,  with  terrible 
groaning  and  almost  irresistible  force,  their  margins  were  covered  for  several 
rods  with  thousands  of  tons  of  broken  ice^  .  •  .  Just  as  the  wbaleboat 
party  quitted  their  snow-house  a  shock  of  unusual  violence  split  our  floe 
again^  and  a  wide  cracky  running  through  the  abandoned  house,  speedily 
b wallowed  up  a  portion  of  it.  Even  as  we  rapidly  rolled  up  the  tepoe,  a 
narrow  crack  formed  under  our  feet." 

Fortunately,  it  was  daylight,  and  the  jam  of  paleoorystic  floes 
continued  long  enough  to  permit  the  bold  men  to  rush 
bouts,  sledges  and  baggage  in  desperation  across  an  nnstablo 
bridge  of  small  rubble  ice,  held  together  by  pressure,  which 
opened  as  the  \mi  man  passed  and  nearly  dropped  him  into  the 

sea. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  from  Back*s  experiences  in  the 
"Terror;"  of  Koldewey,  first  in  the  "  Hansa,"  and,  after  she 
was  crushed,  in  boats  off  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  ;  of  Wey- 
prechfc  in  the  *'Tegethoff,"  or  of  De  Long  in  the  **  Joannetto  f 
they  all  testify  to  the  tremendous  force  of  the  disruption 
of  the  main  ice-pack,  both  in  storm  and  in  perfect  calm,  and  con- 
cur that  no  vessel  can  escape  save  almost  by  miracle.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  no  vessel  over  besot  in  the  main  pack  of  the  Siberian 
ocean  has  escaped  therefrom* 

Nansen  has  against  him.  a^  illustrated  by  the  experiences  of 
his  predecessors,  the  certainty  that  his  ship  is  not  ice  proof  ;  the 
impractibility  of  handling  his  largo  boats  when  his  shin  sinks ; 
the  possibility  of  the  polar  pack  suddenly  disrnpting  and  sepa- 
rating the  party  and  its  materials ;  the  probability  that  in  three 
yearsdiseasoor  accident  will  bimk  down  his  party  physically, 
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and  the  almost  absolute  certainty  that  the  Arctic  night,  with  its 
unbroken  darkness  of  four  to  five  months  and  its  accompanying 
life  of  monotony,  inactivity,  cold,  limited  quarters  and  restricted 
diet,  will  impair  the  mental  and  moral  energies  of  his  men. 

Assuming,  as  is  fairly  probable,  that  the  general  direction  of 
the  ice-drift  is  correctly  surmised  by  Nansen,  yet  it  is  largely 
dominated  by  the  wind.  The  prevailing  winds  depend  entirely 
on  the  relative  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressures,  and  while 
the  polar  pressures  are  comparatively  constant,  yet  they  are  liable 
to  extraordinary  changes  from  year  to  year,  thus  introducing  an 
element  of  great  uncertainty  in  the  most  important  factor  of 
Nansen's  success,  the  direction  of  the  drift. 

In  my  opinion  the  scheme  is  unwise,  impracticable  and  is 
little  short  of  suicidal.  If  an  almost  miraculous  escape,  similar 
to  that  of  the  "  Polaris  "  drift-party,  spares  these  daring  and  deter- 
mined men  it  will  in  no  wise  prove  its  wisdom  or  advisability. 

The  objects  in  view  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  his  polar  expedition 
to  Franz  Josef  Land  and  towards  the  North  Pole  are  summarized 
by  him  under  two  heads  as  follows  : 

"  1.  The  general  exploration  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  and,  in  particular,  the 
discovery  and  mapping  of  its  northern  regions ;  the  observation  of  the  ell- 
matlc  conditions  encountered ;  the  recording  of  such  geological  evidence  as 
is  met  with,  and  the  general  investigation  of  the  geological  conditions  of 
the  country. 

"  2.  An  advance  in  a  northerly  direction  which  shall  be  so  far  continued 
as  to  bring  me  within  the  immediate  locality  of  the  North  Pole,  and  an  en- 
deavor, by  all  means  in  my  power,  to  observe  the  geographical  conditions  at 
that  mathematical  point." 

The  route  followed  by  Jackson  presents  the  most  promising 
field  for  reaching  either  the  Nortli  Pole  or  a  very  high  latitude. 
Franz  Josef  Land  was  discovered^  by  Weyprecht  and  Payer  in 
I^>T3-4,  during  the  voyage  of  the  '' Tcghetoff,'' whicli  ship,  beset 
within  two  days  of  its  starting,  drifted  northeastwiird  to  the  new 
land,  on  tlie  shores  of  which  it  was  abandoned  by  the  crew,  who 
Siifely  returned  by  way  of  Nova  Zembla,  Apart  from  the  beset- 
nient  of  his  ship.  Payer  considered  this  land  the  true  route  to  the 
pole,  as  well  he  might,  since  with  a  small  party  he  reached  lati- 
tude 82"*  05'  N.,  a  latitude  exceeded  on  land  only  by  Meyer  in 
1871,  by  Aldrich  in  1870  and  by  Lockwood  in  188*^.  Payer's  most 
northerly  point  WiUJ  l*^-4  geographical  miles  to  the  northward  of 
his  ship. 
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It  remained  for  a  gallant  and  adventurous  Englishman,  Mr. 
Leigh  Smith,  to  extend  very  considerably  the  limits  of  Franz 
Josef  Land,  to  prove  its  easy  accessibility  and  demonstrate  its 
fitness  as  the  true  route  to  the  North  Pole.  Smith  avoided  the 
main  ice-pack  of  Barent  Seii,  and  skirting  its  western  limit 
easily  reached  the  western  shores  of  this  land  and  in 
latitude  80°  N*,  longitude  48**  E.,  discovered  a  safe  harbor 
named  Eira,  after  his  ship ;  during  this  and  later  voyages 
ho  made  such  extensive  discoveries  that  his  name  has 
been  fittingly  placed  upon  this  new  coast.  In  one  voyage, 
losing  his  ship  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  iSmith  wintered  at 
Eira  harbor,  where  game  proved  siiflficiently  abundant  to  supply 
his  party  with  meat, 

Jackson  intends  landing  at  Eira  Harbor,  or  at  the  most 
northerly  suitable  and  accessible  point  on  the  west  coast  of  Leigh 
Smith  Land.  His  main  party  will  consist  of  ten  men,  and  the 
northward  journey  will  be  made  by  dog  sledges  as  far  as  possible, 
and,  when  land  fails*  by  whale  boats.  It  is  expected  that  the  main 
journey  will  be  made  during  the  summer  of  1804,  and  that  Mr. 
Jackson  will  return  in  no  event  later  than  181)5  witb  such  results  as 
will  prove  whether  the  polo  is  practicable  or  not  by  the  way  of  Franz 
Josef  Land.  Detailed  information  is  wanting  tis  to  Jackson's  equip- 
ment for  field  travel — a  most  important  matter,  since  its  lightness 
and  fitness  always  forms  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  Arc- 
tie  exploration.  The  English  explorer,  however,  while  working 
quietly  and  modestly,  has  apparently  considered  liis  journey  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  party  has  been  well 
selected  and  has  been  equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  most 
approved  methods  ;  in  which  case  there  will  be  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  Jackson's  efforts  qyite  extensive  additions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  Arctic  lands»  and  possibly  the  attainment  of  an  nnprece- 
dentedly  high  latitude. 

The  extraordinary  journey  of  Robert  E.  Peary,  civil  engineer 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  across  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland, 
had  made  this  young  officer  famous  and  his  name  known  to  every 
intelligent  American.  His  second  journey,  on  practically  the  same 
lines  and  over  the  same  route  as  in  1891,  has  excited  very  gen- 
eral interest,  especially  as  he  is  the  third  explorer  now  striving 
for  the  honors  of  the  farthest  north.  His  base  of  operations  will 
belnglefield  Gulf,  on  the  weat  coast  of  Greeulandj  77.6**  north 
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Utittiile,  71*  west  longitude.  The  outlines  of  Peary's  plans 
are  derived  from  Mr.  Cynia  C.  Adams,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing geographer?*  uf  the  country,  who  has  taken  a  lively 
mter^fit  in  the  orgtmi^sution  and  succc^  of  the  ex|Yedi- 
lion.  The  dog  teania  of  previous  years  will  be  aupplcmented 
by  donkeys  m  puck  animals,  and  with  these  motors  Peary  will 
imvel  MTosa  the  ice-cap  direct  from  his  home  station  to  Inde- 
pendence Bay,  81**  35'  N.,  33"  W..  with  Ave  or  six  men.  Half  of 
the  party  will  then  return  southward  and,  tracing  the  eaatern 
edge  of  the  inland  ice  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Bismarck,  regain 
Inglefield  Oulf  by  the  easiest  route.  Peary  will  turn  north- 
wards to  explore  the  archipelago  discovered  by  Loekwood, 
and,  if  necessary,  he  contemplates  wintering  at  ludopendonce 
Bay,  living  in  stone  or  snow  hats  and  subsisting  on  the 
game  of  the  country— musk-oxen,  hares  and  seals.  It  u 
not  denied  that  both  Peary's  observations  and  Ijock wood's  ex- 
plorations far  to  the  northwest  prove  that  the  archipelago  is  not 
ice  olad,  and  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  as  travel  beyond  Inde- 
pcmdenee  Bay  must  ho  by  sledge  along  shore,  nn favorable  condi- 
tions of  coast  and  ice  would  make  the  advance  journey  arduous 
Mid  dangerous.  The  possible  extension  of  Peary's  work  towards 
the  pole  is  toiiche<l  on,  and  the  admission  made  tliat  shouhl  the 
polar  pack  be  favorable  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  land  will  be 
left  for  a  sea  journey. 

The  exact  object  in  view  must  be  known  to  intoUigently  fore- 
east  or  determine  the  degree  of  success  of  his  expedition.  This 
ditHcuIty  which  presents  itself  in  passing  upon  the  success  of 
Peary's  first  expedition  still  exists.  On  April  4,  1891,  under  his 
own  hand  Peary  wrote  to  the  National  Geographical  Society  : 
**  The  advance  party  will  push  on  .  •  .  to  the  head  of  De 
Long  Fiord,  establish  a  depot,  tlience  to  the  northern  terminus  of 
Greenland/'  He  did  not  reach  Do  Long  Fiord  or  come  within  70 
miles  of  it,  und  the  northern  terminus  of  (ireenland  instead  of 
being  to  the  north  of  Do  Long  Fiord  was  found  to  be  where  I 
placed  it  in  188*^.  near  the  8*2d  parallel 

The  following  letter  of  April.  1891,  forecast  that  journey  and 
it  applies  equally  to  the  present  voyage  : 

'*  t  hAve  no  doubt  th&t  yoa  wiU  be  able  to  malce  a  remarkable  Jouroef  on 
the  Inland  k-^.  1  have  no  Yaltb,  however,  in  yotir  being  able  to  so  beyond 
cither  Sberard  Oabom  Fiord  or  poeaiblj  Victoria  or  Nordenalciold  JnleU 
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There  ia  the  stronffeat  possible  circamstaiitial  evidence  to  prove  that  one  of 
these  fiords  separates  the  northern  part  of  Greenland,  and  yon  will  look  io 
vain  in  any  of  the  reports  of  Arctic  travellers  for  indications  of  the  inland 
ice  to  the  northward  of  the  eighty-first  degree.  Doubtless  the  ice  does  ex- 
tend further  north  in  the  interior  of  Greenland,  and  in  such  case  yon  wonld 
reach  the  northern  extremity  of  it  and  doubtless  be  able  to  skirt  it. 

**  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  worth  your  while  rather  to  reach  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  east  Greenland  coast  to  the  north  of  Cape  Bismarck.  There  ia  no 
doubt  the  farther  north  you  go  the  better  chances  yon  would  have  for  trav- 
elling over  good  snow." 

There  are  not  ten  men  in  the  country,  including  Peary's  en- 
tire party,  who  can  to-day,  without  consulting  Peary's  account  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  describe  as  accurately  what  Peary  did  as  I 
foretold  prior  to  the  journey.  While  Peary  failed  in  his  ultimate 
object,  yet  his  journey  across  Greenland  to  Independence  Bay 
was  a  magnificent  piece  of  work,  which  fully  justified  Melville's 
confidence  in  glacier  travelling  set  forth  in  1884,  and  my  own 
view  given  in  tlie  above-mentioned  letter. 

In  my  opinion  the  party  will  trace  the  inland  ice  southward 
from  Independence  Bay  to  the  vicinity  of  Capo  Bismarck,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  ever  travel  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
eastward of  Independence  Bay. 

The  inland  ice  and  Peary's  travelling  outfit  are  like  the  smooth 
roads  of  Central  Park  and  the  light  carriages  used  therein,  but 
when  tlio  wretched,  heavy  roads  of  winter  are  reached  in  the  open 
country  heavy  wagons  are  needful,  so  the  distorted  icefoot  and 
broken  floes  of  the  polar  seas  demand  special  sledges.  Listen  to 
Peary's  own  description  of  a  twelve  miles'  journey  without  bag- 
gage after  leaving  the  icefoot : 

*'  My  feet  were  on  the  sharp  chaos-strewn  rocks  which  oover  the  icefoot 
borders  of  this  land  of  rock.  .  .  .  My  mountains  seemed  to  recede  as  I 
advanced,  and  it  was  eight  hours  before  I  reached  the  summit.  ...  I 
was  strongly  tempted  to  go  on,  but  my  foot-gear  precluded  it ;  the  soles  of 
both  kamiks  (mocassins)  were  cut  through  and  the  edges  of  sharp  rocks  had 
cut  my  feet.  It  was  even  questionable  whether  I  could  fix  up  my  foot- gear 
in  order  to  get  back  without  serious  injury  to  my  feet.** 

Obliged  to  use  his  sealskin  mittens,  his  cap  and  part  of  his 
garments  to  protect  his  feet,  he  speaks  of  the  excruciating  pain 
which  marked  this  journey  of  twenty-four  miles  in  thirteen 
hours.  As  to  the  reserve  powers  for  a  longer  journey,  it  need 
only  1x5  said  tlmt  of  sixteen  dogs  only  four  returned  to  Whale 
Sound.     It  thus  seems  impossible  to  accumulate  stores  at  Inde- 
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pendence  Bay,  and  a  winter  camp  with  its  hundred  and  forty 
days  of  continuous  darkness,  appears  little  short  of  madness  to 
a  party  expecting  to  live  on  the  scanty  and  migratory  game  of  the 
country. 

In  his  sketch  map  (New  York  Sun,  October  31,  1892)  Peary 
extends  the  northern  coast  of  Independence  Bay  some  fifty  miles 
eastward,  to  about  25^  west  longitude.  This  easterly  extension 
of  bold,  high,  ice-free  land,  with  intervening  water,  whereon  the 
ice  was  in  the  process  of  disintegration,  makes  it  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  a  very  high  northing  can  be  made  on  that  coast,  with 
Inglefield  gulf  as  a  base. 

The  endurance,  determination  and  skill  of  Lieutenant  Peary 
are  beyond  question  and  his  moderate  success  most  probable,  but 
as  to  his  attaining  the  farthest  north  and  mapping  out  the  north- 
eastern boundaries  of  the  archipelago  discovered  by  Lockwood 
his  chances  of  success  are  inconsidenible,  say  one  in  ten.  In  any 
event  wo  bid  God-speed  and  wish  entire  success  to  the  hardy, 
adventurous  American  who,  having  once  beaten  the  Norwegian 
on  his  chosen  ground  over  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland,  now  strives 
to  outstrip  the  persistent  Nanseu  in  a  race  for  the  Pole. 

A.  W.  Greely. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  THE  HOME  RULE  BILL. 

BY  THE   BIGHT  HON*   THE   KARL  OP    DONOtJGHMOfiE^  K*    C.    M,    Q. 


It  is  now  practicalJy  a  certainty  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  will 
pass  the  third-reading  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  very 
few  weeks  after  these  lines  are  penned  the  House  of  Lords  will  be 
called  upon  to  play  an  ali-important  part  in  the  political  history 
of  the  centory.  It  will  therefore  be  of  interest  to  many  independ- 
ent observers  to  study  the  question  at  issue  in  its  aspect  of  to-day, 
having  regard  to  the  influences  which  that  aspect  may  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  House  while  forming  its  decision. 

It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  considerable  misappre- 
hension should  exist  in  many  quarters  as  to  the  actual  position 
and  amount  of  authority  which  the  House  of  Lords  holds  in  the 
composition  of  Parliament.  A  common  error  seems  to  prevail, 
and  it  is  not  confined  to  England  alone,  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  great  constitutional  or  legislative  change,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  all-powerfuh  and  that  in  no  matter  of  any 
great  momeut,  even  though  it  involves  a  complete  revolution  in 
our  mode  of  government,  an  entire  and  experimentid  reconstruc 
tion  of  those  safeguards  for  the  property  and  personal  liberty  of 
a  large  class  of  the  Queen^s  subjects  which  have  their  foundation 
in  the  common  law  of  the  laedj  is  its  judgment  and  verdict  to  be 
gainsaid  or  questioned.  The  error  is  the  more  widespread,  as  it 
has  of  late  been  sedulously  fostered  and  promulgated  for  party 
purposes,  so  tliat  by  iL«3  constant  reiteration  in  various  forms^ 
either  of  denunciation,  or  threat,  or  warning,  people  have  been 
led  in  many  cases  to  believe  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  a  chamber  for  the  registration  and  approval  of 
the  decrees  of  the  other  House,  the  latter  holding  the  absolute 
power  to  loose  or  to  bind  as  it  pleases.  But  without  entering  in- 
to the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  upon  which  the  Parlia- 
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mentarj  maohinery  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  conatituted^  let 
118  consider  the  actual  state  of  things  as  it  stands.  Parliament  is 
of  conrse  supreme.  Ours^  perhaps  to  our  misfortune,  is  not  a 
Constitution  of  clauses;  it  is  based  upon  the  common  kW|  and 
upon  tradition,  and  there  is  no  Urait^  save  that  of  the  patriotism 
and  wisdom  of  those  who  rule  its  councils,  to  the  powers  of  Par- 
liament.    But  what  is  Parliament,  as  defined  by  authority  ? 

**  The  Cooamons  are  DOt  the  ParHamentt  neither  are  the  Lords,  oor  the 
Drown;  but  the  three  *  Estates/ united  In  tbetr  triple  capacity,  constttut 
Um  Htifh  Cottxt  d(  Parliament,  and  exercise  the  legislativ^e  funciioaa  of  the 
realm*  A  Peer  i&  aa  much  a  Member  or  Parliament  kji  a  CommoDer ;  the 
King,  Ix)rd8,  and  Commons  in  their  united  character  cxercfse  nooe  but  the 
legislarive  functions;  taken  togetber  they  are  the  Parliament,  and  there  can 
be  no  Act  of  Parliament  In  which  they  do  not  concur.  The  power  of  ParUa* 
meat  la  aatd  to  be  transcendent,  and  subject  to  no  limitation  whatever." 

Aa  of  the  whole,  so  of  the  parts.  There  is  not  a  word  whicli 
auggests  for  either  House  anything  but  an  equal  authority,  and 
that  authority  is  for  each  and  either  of  them  '  *  transceTident  and 
jBubJect  to  no  limitation  whatever."  In  the  absence  of  a  written 
Constitution  wc  have  in  the  independence  of  the  two  Houses  the 
only  safeguard  against  hasty  or  ill-eonsidered  legislation  which 
might  otherwise  be  forced  upon  the  country,  on  the  top  of  a  pass- 
ing wave  of  popular  feeling,  and  in  moments  of  temporary  ex- 
citement^ or  against  the  absolutism  of  any  Minister  who  might 
command  an  obedient  majority^  no  matter  how  small,  in  the 
Lower  House. 

And  yet  it  would  puzzle  the  most  inveterately  hostile  critic 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  find  a  single  case  from  tlio  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  to  the  present  time  when  that  aj^sembly  has  hesitated  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  will  of  the  people,  clearly  and  soliilly  expresseil 
by  the  votes  of  its  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  It 
did  BO,  to  quote  more  recent  instances^  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870  and  of  the  Land  Art  of 
1881,  a  measure,  by  the  way,  which,  had  it  been  passed  in  Wiish- 
ington,  could  have  been  annulled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  an  infringement  upon  free  contract.  The  only 
occasion  within  the  last  thirty  years  where  it  refused  to  give  way 
was  when  the  present  Prime  Minister,  iu  his  last  Government 
but  one,  endeavored  to  force  the  last  Beform  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment without  a  corresponding  measure  for  the  redistribution  of 
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Beats,  It  stood  iirm  to  the  principle  that  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise and  redistribntioii  must  go  band  in  hand.  The  struggle 
was  short,  but  sharp.  A  considerable  auionnt  of  menace  and 
abuse,  not  confined  only  to  the  rank  and  file  of  thy  Radical  party, 
was  showered  npon  the  House  of  Lorda,  but  it  eventually  carried 
its  point,  and  affirmed  the  coustitntioual  principle  for  which  it 
was  contending,  amid  general  acclamation  and  concurrence. 

Such  being  the  view  that  has  been  held  by  the  House  of  Lords 
BB  to  the  grave  Parliamentary  functions  it  is  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise, when  any  question  of  high  political  significance  conies  be- 
fore it,  indorsed  with  the  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation^  we  are  irresistibly  brought  face  to  face  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  particular  case.  Is  the  present  situation  one  which 
on  the  face  of  it  permits  the  House  of  Lords  to  adhere  to  it* 
usual  attitude  of  acquiescence,  with  due  regard  for  its  pre^tigo^ 
its  high  constitutional' position  and  its  undoubtud  and  unlimited 
autliority  ?  Thiit  the  present  issue,  involving  as  it  does  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  far 
transcends  in  importance  any  that  have  previously  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Upper  House  under  similur  conditions,  will  not  be 
contradicted. 

Between  Home  Rule  as  an  abstract  proposition  and  Home 
Rule  in  legUlative  form  there  is  a  wide  gulf  fixed,  and  even  were 
it  admitted,  which  is  not  the  case,  that  a  mandate  went  forth  to 
Parliament  to  deal  with  the  question,  it  can  by  no  means  betaken 
as  applying  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  proposals.  Homo  Rule  as 
an  abstract  proposition  may  mean  anything,  from  the  most  limited 
local  self-government  to  actual  independence,  but  its  very  pro- 
moters by  all  their  public  utterances  have  hedged  in,  by  anticipa- 
tion, such  legislative  proposals  as  they  vaguely  foreshadowed  with 
every  sort  of  safeguard  and  proviso.  The  absolute  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  adequate  protection  of  minorities 
were  to  he  rigidly  secured,  while  Ireland  was  to  have  the  full 
power  of  managing  its  own  local  affairs.  Whatever  scheme  the 
Prime  Minister  may  have  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  he  kept  to 
himself  and  his  more  intimate  colleagues,  and  we  have  it  on  record 
that  among  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Cabinet  thare 
was  literally  no  agreement  as  to  the  basis  of  the  expected  pro- 
posals. In  Lord  Rosebery's  estimation,  the  hill  of  1886  wasdead. 
'*  No  incubator    or  hatching  machine  could  revive  "a  project 
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whose  condemnation  Parliament  had  pronounced  and  whose 
tiiii^  rt  general  election  had  ratified.  According  to  Lord 
Sponcer^  **  Tho  policy  of  Mr.  GkdtjtonG  in  188*3  was  still  to  the 
front/'  except  in  some  email  details.  Such  were  the  divergent 
riews  expressed  before  the  general  election,  and  it  is  upon  the 
TagQe  abstract  proposition  aloue,  coupled  with  the  assurance  of 
tho  introduction  of  provisions  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  protection  of  minorities^  a  subject^  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  stated,  which  went  down  to  the  very  roots 
and  foundations  of  our  whole  civil  and  political  Constitution^ 
that  tho  verdict  was  pronounced,  a  verdict  distinctly  adverse  in 
the  cafles  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  Tho  policy  of 
secrecy,  concealment,  and  mystification  was  then  more  or  less  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  justification  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Dillon  s  delivered  on  the  24th  Angust,  1892|  dealing  with 
the  universal  inquiry  for  details  then  being  urged. 

^*  And  I  SAj  this  further^  that  had  we  yielded  to  all  this  clamor,  and  had 
w«  been  »my  and  wicked  enough  to  make  these  fooUsh  and  ridiculous  de- 
itiAudji  upon  Mr»  Gladstone  before  the  election  took  place,  the  verdict  of 
England  would  probably  be  given,  not  for  home  rule,  but  agAinst  it." 

This  enthusiastic  all}^  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
appear  to  have  permitted  his  zeal  to  carry  him  rather  too 
far,  for  he  has  most  elTectually  disposed  of  the  doctrine  of  a  man- 
dato  of  the  jreople  to  Parliament,  in  the  case  of  the  present  Home 
^Bule  Bill.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  in  casting  their  votes 
upon  the  general  principle  then  before  them  the  Electorate  had 
in  riew  the  desirability  of  directing  Parliament  to  saddle  them 
with  extra  taxation  to  the  extent  of  considerably  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  a  year,  for  the  puq)08e  of  enabling  the  Irisli 
Nationalist  party  to  run  a  Parliament  of  their  own  in  Dublin  at 
the  cost  and  charges  of  the  British  taxpayer.  Such,  however,  is 
now  clearly  proved  to  be  the  cfTect  of  the  Home  Rule  scheme, 
and,  a^  it  involvea  a  question  relating  to  taxation,  it  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  Homse  of  Lords  has  no  power  to  make  alterations  or 
amendments  upon  the  proposals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  we  are  now  given  to  understand  that  the  bill  of  to-day  is 
ba»ed  upon  tho  former  project  of  1886.   We  have  it  on  the  author- 
pity  of  3lr.  Ghalstone,  who,  writing  to  the  Times  in  November, 
18D0^  aUited  ''  that  for  him  to  propose  any  meaanre  except  on  tho 
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lines  which  he  had  already  laid  down  would  be  fatuity  as  rq;arded 
himself,  and  treachery  to  the  Irish  people/'  The  material  differ- 
ence between  the  present  biU,  on  its  introduction,  and  the  older 
measure  consists  in  the  question  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
members  at  Westminster.  This  was  a  detail,  Mr.  Gladstone  told 
us,  upon  which  the  government  had  no  decided  or  fixed  opinion, 
but  upon  which  it  would  adopt  any  arrangement  that  commended 
itself  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  yet  this 
detail,  this  trivial  matter,  fit  only  for  consideration  and  moulding 
into  shape  in  committee,  suggests  in  itself  a  most  important  modi- 
fication iu  the  principle  of  the  scheme  of  1886  by  changing  it  at 
once  from  a  provincial  to  a  federal  constitution,  two  entirely  and 
wholly  different  things.  -Bo  at  the  very  outset,  upon  enter- 
ing upon  the  discussion  of  the  second  reading,  the  House  of 
Commons  found  itself  face  to  face  with  a  very  serious 
change  of  front,  and  one  which,  according  to  previous  ut- 
terances of  many  Radical  members,  and  notably  of  Mr.  La- 
bouchore,  should  have  been  fatal  to  the  bill.  However,  the 
principle  of  the  original  bill  was  afSrmed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  second  reading.  Since  then  we  have  witnessed 
a  complete  somersault  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  both  as  re- 
gards the  financial  clauses,  and  the  further  development  of  the 
question  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster, 
and  the  scope  of  the  functions  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
orcise in  the  British  Parliament.  Now,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
committee,  not  the  second,  but  the  third,  home  rule  bill  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  is  under  discussion.  The  original  scheme 
of  finance  had  to  be  abandoned,  all  the  machinery  contained  in 
the  first  edition  for  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  exchequer 
and  the  collection  of  taxes  reserved  to  and  to  be  created  in  Ire- 
land by  the  Irish  Executive,  have  gone  by  the  board.  All  three 
matters  are  to  remain  as  before  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ex- 
chequer for  A  period  of  six  years,  while  at  the  same  time  eighty 
Irish  members  are  to  be  retained  at  Westminster,  with  full  powers 
to  take  )>art  in  all  discussions  and  vote  upon  all  questions  that 
may  arise.  The  character  of  the  bill  is  no  longer  final,  but  tem- 
porary, the  right  of  Ireland  to  manage  her  own  affairs  in  the 
matter  of  finance  is  taken  away  from  her,  the  original  principle 
of  the  measure  has  been  entirely  changed  during  the  committee 
•tage,  and  a  mine  has  been  sprung  upon  the  public  and  P^lia- 
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incnt,  by  the  eiibstitxition,  by  a  gide  wind,  of  principles  entirely 
novel  and  unexpected  ia  their  nuture* 

*' To  free  the  British  Parliament  from  the  incubus  of  Irish 
ir»,  and  to  make  room  for  legislation  upon  subjects  affecting 
United  Kingdom/'  was  not  the  least  impressive  argument 
ailduced  in  support  of  Home  Hule,  Here,  at  least,  the  mandate 
of  the  people,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  been  disregarded.  There  can 
be  no  hope  of  finality  in  any  project  in  which  it  has  been  neces- 
lary  to  recast  for  the  second  time  the  original  scheme  of  finance, 
and  side  by  side  with  its  adoption  to  announce  the  nomination  of 
a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  This  is, 
in  itaelf,  an  admission  of  the  necessity  of  postponement,  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  devising  any  solution  without  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion and  investigation.  Even  if  the  doctrine  that  the  majority ^ 
no  matter  what  its  number,  nature  and  composition  may  be^  must 
prevail  in  the  long  ran  is  correct,  we  have  now  ample  proof  that 
a  majority  is  powerless  to  evolve  any  equitable,  feasible  or  work- 
able proposition  under  a  mode  of  procedure  which  curtails  free 
discussion.  The  enforcement  of  the  closure  in  compartments 
can  only  result  in  a  tinkering  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  creation  of  a  state  of  things  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  the  end  or  the  consequences*  No  precedent  can 
justify  its  application  in  the  present  case.  The  falsity 
of  the  analogy  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887  is  clear.  On 
the  one  occasion  Parliament  was  dealing  with  a  question  of  ad- 
ministration^ on  the  other  it  is  treating  of  a  radical  change  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1887  a  powerful 
government  with  a  commanding  majority  was  resisting  the  ob- 
structive  tactics  of  a  small  section  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
In  1 803  a  weak  government,  supported  by  a  diminishing  ma- 
jority,  is  closing  the  mouth  of  a  united  opposition,  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  and  which  claims  that  the  all-important  issues 
at  stake  shall  be  fully  laid  before  the  country.  In  this  regard 
the  closure  of  to*day  is  but  the  natural  development  of  the  policy 
of  secrecy  and  mystification  that  has  been  faithfully  pursued 
since  1886,  and  that  has  been  stamped  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Dillon.  The  country  must  be  told  as  little  as  possible  until  the 
bill  is  through,  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  ratify  in  silence 
the  proposals  of  its  leader,  proposals  which  have  been  and  are 
daily  liable  to  reconstruction,  and  alteration  of  principle,  to  suit 
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the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  to  secare  for  the  occasion  as 
far  as  possible  the  cohesion  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the 
Ministerial  party.  A  study  of  a  comparative  table  of  the  di- 
visions  in  1887  and  1893  from  March  to  June  will  demonstrate 
the  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
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Governmenl 
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. .. . 

42 
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va 
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31 
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• . . . 

81 
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J  use  90  -  Mr.  O  Lad  stone' i  dos- 

June  10 —Mr.  Smith's  closure 

192 

iire  rtilei  ♦...*,....,,...., 

82 
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In  1887,  taking  the  normal  majority  of  the  Government  of 
the  day  at  ninety,  there  is  a  steady  increase  up  to  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  closure,  pointing  to  the  determination  of  the 
House  to  carry  the  measure  in  the  face  of  obstruction.  In  1893, 
allowing  that  the  Government  commands  an  average  of  forty 
votes,  the  figures  are  pretty  equal,  though  diminishing,  a  clear 
proof,  with  our  knowledge  of  its  composition,  of  the  mechanical 
principle  as  applied  by  the  majority  in  the  present  case.  And 
this  suppression  of  Miscussion  by  means  of  the  closure  has  re- 
sulted, as  events  have  proved,  in  a  clear  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  The  invariable  procedure  in  the  com- 
mittee stage  is  to  postpone  the  preamble  of  any  bill,  and  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  discussion  of  the  clauses  one  by  one,  the 
preamble  being  reserved  until  the  conclusion  of  the  committee. 
It  has  happened,  as  was  inevitable  during  the  debate,  that  in  the 
case  of  many  amendments  the  Government  have  refused  to  agree 
to  their  actual  wording,  while  recognizing  the  principles  con- 
tained in  those  amendments.  To  make  these  principles  clear. 
Ministers  in  charge  of  the  bill  have  repeatedly  undertaken  to 
bring  up  words  at  a  later  opportunity  in  committee,  words  which 
should  naturally  lead  to  debate.  A  most  prominent 
plaoo  among  such  amendments  must  be  awarded  to 
lht)so  by  which  the  opposition  have  endeavored  to  se- 
cure a  clear  and  adequate  definition  of  that  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  British  Parliament  which  had  been 
distinctly  laid  down  as  vital  to  any  liome  Rule  scheme  daring  and 
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before  the  late  election  carapaign.  Varioaa  propositions  were  put 
forward  with  this  object,  and  urged  with  the  greateat  force  and 
conTiction.  Yet  they  have  been  invariably  met  by  one  argunvent 
— their  cogency  haa  hardly  bean  disputed— that  the  place  for  the 
disouasion  of  the  question  of  ainiromacy  is  not  the  clauses,  but 
the  preamble  of  the  bill.  It  is  clear  that  no  discussion  can  pus^i- 
bly  take  place  upon  the  preiimble,  and  of  this  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  must  have  been  perfectly  cognizant  while  framing  tht^ 
form  and  manner  in  which  the  closure  should  be  proposed  to  tho 
House*  No  statement  could  be  more  deliberately  made  for  the 
purpose  of  hoodwinking  Parliament,  and  the  bill  will  How  leaYo 
tho  House  of  Commons  with  this  most  vital  point  and  others  of 
almost  equal  importance  completely  nndebated.  The  lund  ques- 
tion alone,  which  has  required  no  less  than  two  hind  ticts  and  sev- 
eral purchase  acts  to  bring  it  to  its  present  position*  is  not  to  be 
discussed  at  all,  but  is  to  be  left  in  a  sort  of  dormant  condition 
for  three  year^  and  is  thou  to  pass  out  of  tho  ken  of  tho  Britisli 
Parliament,  which  has  hitherto  dealt  with  it  in  all  its  details.  In 
dealing  with  questions  of  sucli  euormxms  magnitude  and  import- 
ance as  those  now  before  the  country,  the  argument  m  to  lapse  of 
time  can  have  no  validity  whatever,  when  weighed  and  set  in  the 
balance  ivgainst  the  vital  considerations  and  interests  involved. 

It  requires  more  than  a  superficial  study  of  events  during  tho 
late  electoral  campaign  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  actual  posi- 
tion assigned  to  the  Home  Rule  question  among  other  proposala 
in  the  Qovernment  programme,  but  to  tho  careful  observer  there 
has  been  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  various  and  varying 
degrees  of  importance  with  which  it  was  invested  in  different 
localities  and  constituencies.  In  many  it  was  hardly  mentioned 
at  allj  or  only  in  the  most  cursory  terms,  in  others  it  was  put  in 
the  forefront  of  tho  battle,  but  in  every  case  it  was  associated 
with  one  or  several  of  the  numerous  items  promised  so  lavishly  in 
tho  Newcastle  programme,  by  the  mere  foreshadowing  of  wliich 
it  was  confidently  expected  to  secure  a  sweeping  majority  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  The  result  of  the  general  election  is  before 
us,  and  Mn  Gladstone  and  his  party  find  themselves  tied  and 
bound  by  their  unofficial  declarations  as  regards  Ireland,  aiul 
under  tho  imperious  necessity  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  ser- 
[fico  of  their  Irish  allies,  who  are  tho  arbiters  of  their  fate. 
bece  must  be  conciliated  and  ke])t  friendly  if  possible,  in  view  of 
VOL,  CLVII. — HO.  442.  20 
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that  fature  development  of  the  Badical  policy  which  is  nnattain* 
able  without  their  support.  To  secure  this  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  prepared  to  carry  any  scheme,  just  or 
unjust,  perfect  or  imperfect,  final  or  temporary,  with  or  without 
discussion,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  it  will  be  negatived 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  No  appeal  to  the  country  will  be 
allowed ;  no  opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  constituencies 
to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  Government  they  returned 
to  power  upon  false  representations,  until  at  least  a  few 
other  issues  can  be  conjoined  with  Home  Eule  for  the  purpose  of 
again  confusing  and  misleading  the  electorate,  and  concealing 
the  most  vital  and  important  questions  before  it.  It  is  the  com- 
mon talk  of  the  lobby.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  solidity 
of  the  Ministerial  majority  is  secured  by  the  certainty  that  the 
Upper  House  will  reject  the  measure.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  po- 
sition would  become  interesting.  Retributive  justice  might 
justify  the  acceptance  of  Home  Rule  in  its  present  form  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  as  a  matter  of  party,  tactics  such  a  course 
undoubtedly  shows  some  advantages.  But,  as  matters  stand,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  but  one  course  open  to  it — to  reject  a  pro- 
posal which  has  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  nation,  and 
which  its  authors  and  supporters  never  intended  should  be  passed 
into  law. 

DOKOUGHMOBE. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  NEW  YORK. 

PART  I. 

BY   THE   HON.   THOMAS  F.    GILROY,   MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 


It  is  a  common  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  rich  man  to 
tell^  or  to  know,  how  rich  he  is.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  this 
rale,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  can  bo  any,  nnless  the  cir- 
cumstances are  in  some  way  very  extraordinary.  As  a  man 
accumulates  property  he  becomes  the  owner  of  such  a  great  vari- 
ety of  things  that  an  exact  and  complete  inventory  of  them  all 
becomes  almost  an  impossibility.  Practically  it  is  an  impossibility 
in  most  cases,  and  even  if  the  value  of  every  item  of  his  posses- 
sions on  a  given  day  could  be  ascertained,  and  all  the  items  on 
the  list  added  together,  the  sum  obtained  would  not  be  likely  to 
represent  his  wealth  a  week  later,  for  the  reason  that  tlie  values 
of  most  things  in  the  world  are  continually  changing.  In  the 
case  of  a  rich  man  who  owns  real  estate  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, especially  if  the  real  estate  is  improved  property,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  much  he  owns,  or  rather  the 
money  value  in  the  public  market  of  what  he  owns,  until  the 
moment  he  sells  it.  And  even  if  a  man  should  sell  his  entire 
estate  at  a  single  sale,  he  would  almost  certainly  have  some  odds 
and  ends  of  personal  property  remaining  which  it  would  be  ditti- 
cult  to  appraise. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  extent  of  individual  fortunes  is 
always  stated  in  **  round  numbers''  when  it  is  attempted  to  make 
any  statement  whatever.  Thus  we  say  that  So-and-So  is  worth  a 
million,  or  a  hundred  thousand,  as  it  may  be — never  that  he  is 
worth  $103,742.80,  or  any  such  precise  sum.  This  being  true, 
and  it  is  true,  with  regard  to  even  small  private  fortunes,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  make  any- 
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thing  like  an  exact  statement  of  the  corporate  wealth  of  any  large 

community. 

The  items  of  real  eatate  alone  are  usually  of  such  a  nature 
that  even  a  close  estimate  is  impracticable*  A  pablic  parkj 
for  example^  is  not  to  be  appraised  according  to  the  sum  of  all 
the  rooueya  that  have  been  expended  in  purchasing  and  improv- 
ing the  ground,  even  if  that  sum  be  known,  and  it  is  generally 
very  difficult  to  trace  all  the  items  expended  in  its  improvement 
when  they  are  continued  through  a  series  of  years.  Neither  can 
a  park  be  appraised  at  the  sum  which  it  would  realize  at  public 
or  private  sale  if  it  should  be  cut  up  into  building  lots,  for  it 
ha^  a  distinct  money  value  to  the  corporation,  onUido  of  its 
availability  for  building  sites.  It  affects  the  taxable  valuation 
of  all  the  surrounding  property,  and  so,  directly,  affects  the 
pocket  of  the  taxpayer.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
a  bridge,  or  a  public  building,  or  of  street  pavement,  or  any  one 
of  the  uncounted,  almost  countless,  improvements  in  which 
the  money  of  the  corporation  has  been  invested. 

For  all  these  rciisons,  and  many  more  that  wilt  be  apparent 
p,fter  a  little  reflection,  it'is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  un- 
dertake auy  exact  statement  of  the  wealth  of  a  city.  And  when 
the  city  is  one  containing  two  millions  of  people,  arid  having 
the  accumulated  improvements  of  centuries,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  items  of  perishable  property  that 
are  essential  to  the  daily  management  of  municipal  affairs,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  make  even  a  general  estimate  of  the  total 
which  will  be  worthy  of  careful  study. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  and  valuable  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  wealth  of  New  York  city,  even,  although  it  can 
only  be  studied  by  partial  estimates,  taking  no  account  whatever 
of  the  enormous  belongings  that  are  diflicult  of  enumeration,  and 
probably  iuipossible  to  appraise.  Tht'se  bekmgiuga  by  themseKes 
would  foot  up  an  amount  sufficient  to  enrich  a  smaller  commuuity, 
but  they  may  bo  left  out  of  the  present  considemtion,  not  only 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  treating  them,  but  because  they  will 
not  be  misled  iu  reckoning  up  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  Western  World. 

Before  undertaking  the  estimate,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  nature 
of  that  proprietary  right  which  a  city  enjoys  in  ita  municipal 
property.     A    city,   under    our   laws,  is    a    comoration.  tTiar- 
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tered  hj  ilio  legUlainre  of  the  State  as  a  private  corporation  ia 
dinrtoreJ.  It  is  an  individual  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  having  the 
right  to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  and  to  hold  property  to  an  extent 
only  limited  by  vU  power  and  disposition  to  accjiiiro  and  pay  for 
BMch  property.  But  it  is  possessed  of  no  sovereign  power,  such 
as  ifi  enjoyed  by  the  State,  and  by  the  general  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  hold  its  property  at  its  own  discretion  and  will, 
against  claimants,  for  it  id  not»  as  is  the  State,  the  judge  of  dis- 
putes to  which  it  may  be  a  party-  Its  courts  are  created  by  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  State,  and  the  powers  of  those  courts  are 
delegated  by  that  same  power  which  charters  tl»e  municipality, 
U^ause  of  this  fact  it  becomes  true  that  all  tfie  property  of  a  city 
is  held  subject  to  execution,  which  may  be  obtained  against  it, 
precisely  as  it  maybe  against  any  other  individual*  In  other 
words,  whatever  it  owns  ctnild  be  seized  and  sold,  in  satisfaction 
of  any  debt  which  it  should  contract  and  fail  to  liquidate.  Con- 
sequently, tho credit  of  a  city  in  the  money  market,  as  gauged  by 
itii  ability  t^  borrow  money,  will  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
promptness  and  good  faith  with  which  it  discharges  its  obligations. 
It  does  not  even  depend  mainly  on  those  two  important  fuctoi-s  in 
the  problem,  for,  no  matter  how  high  the  personal  character  of  a 
borrower  may  be,  or  how  enviable  his  reputation  for  promptness 
and  good  faith,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  get  accommodation 
in  the  money  market  unless  he  can  show  available  assets  to  de- 
posit as  security  for  the  loan  ho  desires*  And  if  this  bo  true,  as 
it  i^*,  concerning  a  single  individual,  it  is  still  more  certainly  to 
be  predicated  of  a  corporation.  The  financial  credit  of  a  com- 
munity, then,  depends  not  only  on  its  reputation  as  a  prompt  and 
just  payer,  but  in  still  greater  degree  upon  the  extent  and  avail- 
ability of  its  visible  and  materialized  belongings — those  being  an 
infallible  proof  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  husbanded  and  in- 
rreaacd  its  actual  property. 

Taking  this  as  a  test,  New  York  is  probably  the  richest  com- 
munity on  earth.  It  is  Siiid,  and,  I  believe>  truthfully,  that 
there  is  no  other  city  that  can  borrow  money  in  the  open  market 
ig  oheaply  as  New  York  can  do.  This  of  itself  is  the  beat 
practical  answer  to  those  critics  who  maintain,  either  ignorantly 
or  in  Ivad  faith,  that  the  atfairs  of  the  city  are  unwisely  or  dis- 
honestly ad  mints  tiered.  There  are  such  critics,  it  is  true,  but 
thoy  are  not  to  be  found  among  well-informed  jwrsons  who  have 
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giyen  any  attention  whatever  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  If  the 
goremment  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  what  it  is  asserted  to 
be  by  the  political  opponents  of  the  party  now  in  power,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  place  our  bonds  at  the  low  rate  of  interest  which 
they  command.  This  ia  almost  a  truism,  and  will  appear  to  be 
such  to  those  who  have  really  studied  the  subject.  There  is  no 
quicker  or  more  accurate  test  of  the  pecuniary  and  moral  stand- 
ing of  any  individual  or  any  corporation  than  his  or  its  ability  to 
borrow  money  at  low  rates. 

But  these  assertions  are  easily  made,  and  may  possibly  carry 
no  weight  with  the  reader.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  ?  It  is 
true  that  a  dozen  years  ago,  long  before  Tammany  Hall  regained 
its  prestige,  New  York  was  paying  interest  on  its  indebtedness  at 
the  rate  of  from  four  to  seven  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1880  we 
were  paying  six  per  cent,  on  $56,613,378,  and  seven  per  cent,  on 
$46,563,496.  In  other  words,  something  like  seven  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  was  spent  in  interest  alone  out  of  the  city  treasury, 
by  the  people  who  now  denounce  Tammany  Hal  It  making  a 
profession  of  denunciation,  and  who  assume  tliat  the  present  city 
government  is  corrupt  because  Tammany  is  in  power. 

Contrast  these  figures  with  those  of  the  present  day,  Tam- 
many having  now  been  in  power  for  five  years,  and  see  what  the 
contrast  means.  We  are  now  getting  the  bulk  of  our  money — 
that  is  of  the  city's  indebtedness,  at  less  than  four  per  cent  per 
annum  ;  higher  rates  than  that  being  only  paid  on  outstanding 
bonds  that  are  not  yet  redeemable,  which  the  owners  prefer  holding 
rather  than  to  sell  them,  even  at  the  premium  which  is  ollered 
for  them  in  the  market.  In  1891  we  had  outstanding  $51,539,851 
of  bonds  bearing  only  three  per  cent,  interest,  and  $14,246,137 
on  which  the  rate  was  as  low  as  two  and  one-half  per  cent.  And 
as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  show  the  confidence  of  the  financial 
world  in  our  solvency,  a  small  amount  of  revenue  bonds  redeem- 
able at  the  end  of  the  year  was  floated  in  that  same  year  (1891) 
at  the  unprecedented  rate  of  two  per  cent. 

Certainly  the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market  haTe»  and 
must  have,  something  to  do  with  the  rate  of  interest  that  must  be 
paid  by  any  borrower,  even  one  of  such  impeccable  reputation  as 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  is,  therefore,  unquestionably  true  that 
we  have  to  pay  more  at  one  time  than  at  another  for  our  money. 
The  decrease  in  the  average  rate,  however,  has  been  steady  and 
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The  city  is  therefore  under  obligations  to  pay  about  tl66,00i), 
000,  and  ha8  on  hand  with  which  to  pay,  either  in  cash  or  its 
equivalent^  something  over  I^Gl, 000,000,  A  considerable  amount^ 
however^  ia  properly  called  a  floating  or  temporary  debt,  being 
the  anticipation  by  a  few  duys,  or  weeks  as  may  be,  of  money  actu- 
ally due  to  the  city  and  certain  to  be  paid  on  time.  It  is  there- 
fore accurate  to  say  that  in  round numbera  the  city  of  New  York 
has  a  debt  of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  is,  as  the  state* 
ment  shows,  a  little  less  than  ninety- nine  millions. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  trifle.  On  the  contrary  it  ia  a  large 
debt.  Larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  larger  than  it  would  ha?e 
been  if  the  government  of  the  city  had  always  been  administered 
as  it  now  is.  Large  as  it  is,  however,  it  ia  not  nearly  as  large  as 
it  has  been  in  times  past.  It  is  smaller,  by  considerable,  than  it 
wafl,  for  exam])le,  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1873  to  1882. 
On  December  31,  1873,  the  net  indebtedness  (corresponding  to 
the  figures  $98,551,8:^1,87  in  the  report  given  above)  amounted 
to  tl07,028,47L07-  Just  a  year  later,  at  the  close  of  1874,  it  was 
*1H, 079,969,99.  And  in  1876  it  reached  the  highest  point  it 
ever  did  reach,  when  the  Comptroller's  report  showed  us  that  we 
owed  *1 19,811,310.39  or  «21,259,488.52  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  present  debt,  notwithstanding  the  great  expenditures  made 
since  then  for  pernmnint  public  improvements  which  will  be 
referred  to  later  on  in  this  article. 

But  Ijow  can  it  be  said  that  a  commiuiity  in  which  the  munic- 
ipal debt  amoLtntfl  to  abont  150  per  capita  is  an  enormously 
wealthy  corporation.  To  answer  this  we  have  to  consider  two 
things.  First,  what  income  does  the  city  enjoy  with  which  to 
defray  its  expenses  and  discharge  its  obligations,  and,  secondly, 
what  permanent  property  has  it  ?  The  first  of  these  two  can  be 
tuld  with  almost  as  much  exactitude  as  the  debt,  though  there 
are  numerous  small  items  which  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
state  with  fulness  of  detail  in  an  article  like  this. 

The  main  resource  of  the  city  for  such  income  is,  of  course, 
the  direct  taxation  on  real  estate.  There  are  also  the  taxes  on 
personal  properly,  rents,  fees,  water  rates,  licenses,  interest 
accounts,  forfeited  recognizances,  receipts  from  railroad  and 
other  franchises,  fines  and  numerous  other  minor  items.  As  the 
tax  on  real  estate  and  personal  property,  however,  is  the  principal 
item  of  its  umnial  receipts,  it  is  well  to  look  into  that  sum*? what 
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jbuefnlly.     A  table  showing  tho  yearly  rates  of  taxation  for  the 
past  eleTen  years  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
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This  rate  of  tajtatiou  being  now  steadily  on  the  decrease  (a 
farther  reduction  is  likely  to  be  made  for  the  year  1893),  it  ia  evi- 
dent that  either  the  amount  of  taxable  property  must  be  increasing 
or  the  incoming  receipts  from  this  source  must  bo  decreasing. 
The  former  is  the  truth,  and  to  demonstrate  it,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  amount  of  the  tax  levy  for  1885,  which  was 
•31,04:405.79,  with  that  of  1892,  which  was  133,224,793.  This 
comparison  serves  still  another  valuable  end  in  disproving  the 
chargoi  made  by  certain  irresponsible  political  critics,  to  the 
effect  that  although  the  rate  of  taxation  has  decreased  the  assess- 
ments have  been  increased  on  individual  pieces  of  property. 

That  such  a  statement  ia  idle  and  unfounded  appears  at  once 
on  a  comparison  of  the  two  last-mentioned  araoiints.  Surely, 
thirty-three  and  a  quarter  millions  are  no  heavier  a  burden  on 
the  city  now  than  thirty-one  millions  and  odd  were  eight  years, 
ago.  This  becomes  self-evident  when  the  enormous  increase  in 
property  improvements  is  considered.  The  valuation  last  year 
waa  nearly  two  thousand  millions— '♦1,8''^8,264,2?5,  to  be  exact — 
and  this  is  no  more  bnrdensome  a. valuation  for  the  individual  tax- 
payer  than  lie  has  been  accustomed  to  for  many  years.  There 
arc  many  cases,  unquestionably,  in  which  the  valuation  of  a  spe- 
cific piece  of  property  has  been  increased,  but  that  occurs  because 
the  actual  market  value  of  the  property  has  increased.  This 
statement  defies  contradiction. 

These  are  facts  that  are  tolerably  well  known  to  most  New 
Yorkers,  and  yet  there  may  be  many  persons,  even  among  our 
own   well-informed  citizens,  who  do  not  fully  appreciate  them. 

An  increase  in  valuation  from  something  like  $1,300,000,000 
in  1880  to  11,800,000,000  in  1892  is  certainly  not  duo  to  the 
normal  growth  in  value  of  such  property  aa  remains  in  the  same 
state  of  improvement  that  it  was  in  1880,  *rhere  is  unquestion- 
able a  great^T  value  now  tfian  there  was  then,  even  to  such  property 
aa  this,  but  the  euorttHius   uierease  of  t50,000,000  a  vear  rwlitch 
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is  about  the  average)  in  our  real  estate  yaloation  is  mainly  the 
resalt  of  the  constant  and  extensive  building  operations  that 
are  in  progress.  New  Yorkers  will  readily  recall  the  tall  oflSce 
buildings  recently  erected  in4;he  lower  part  of  the  city,  especially 
in  the  First  Ward,  and  the  many  blocks  of  new  and  handsome  resi- 
dences, some  of  them  elegant  and  costly,  which  adorn  the  upper 
districts,  notably  those  of  the  Twelfth,  Nineteenth  and  Twenty- 
second  wards.  It  is  because  of  these  additions,  and  not  because 
of  the  occasional  increase  in  a  piece  of  property  that  has  benefit- 
ted by  the  betterment  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located, 
that  the  increased  valuation  has  come  about. 

This  subject,  however,  deserves  even  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion, because  of  the  fact  that  political  arguments  are  continually 
advanced,  having  for  a  basis  the  old  cry  of  increased  taxation — a 
cry  that  is  not  easily  answered  without  an  analysis  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  that  will  not  be  silenced  by  any  answer  whatever,  no 
matter  how  comprehensive  and  conclusive  it  may  be. 

Thomas  F.  Gilroy. 

[TO  BE  CX)NTINUKD.] 


CHUISTIAN  FAITH  AND  SCIENTIFIC  FREEDOM, 

BY   THE   REV*    J.    A,    ZAHM*    0.   8.    0. 


Ours  is  preeminently  an  age  of  infcellectiial  activity* 
Nowhere  is  this  activity  more  markml  than  in  the  domain  of  tlio 
inductive  sciencos,  especially  the  newer  aciences  of  biology, 
geology,  anthropology  and  prehistoric  archieology.  During  the 
hist  few  decades,  particularly,  these  braDches  of  knowledge  have 
been  invented  with  a  hnman  interest  that  ia  not  possessed  by 
any  of  the  other  natural  Sinences.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Their 
conclusions  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  traditional  teach* 
ingg  of  Christianity,  whilst  their  tendencies  are  supposed,  by 
many  at  least,  to  be  the  reverse  of  those  of  faith  and  dogma. 
We  are  even  informed  that  wo  must  now  choose  as  our  guide, 
either  Science  or  the  Church*  Wo  cannot,  it  is  averred,  follow 
the  teaching  of  both,  because,  we  are  assured,  they  are  hopelessly 
irreooneilable.  We  are  told,  furthermore,  that  Christian 
believers,  who  would  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  science, 
are  necessarily  so  hampered  by  scriptural  restrictions  and  forms 
of  dogma  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  enjoy  the  stime  freedom 
of  thought  in  investigating  nature  as  those  who  have  rejected  all 
forms  of  religious  teaching. 

This  is  a  question  that  will  bear  examination,  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  impression,  qow  so  prevalent,  is  false  and  nn- 
foundcd,  it  will  necessitate  a  revision  of  views  that  have  been  so 
long  current  regarding  the  attitude  of  science  towards  religiooa 
beliefs.  And  if  it  shall  be  evinced  that  the  Catholic,  who  is 
usually  reputed  to  be  the  most  enthralled  by  faith  and  dogma, 
enjoys  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  freedom,  then  we  may 
safely  assume  that  all  Oiiristian  communicants  enjoy  the  same 
liberty  of  thought  as  far  as  revealed  truth  is  concerned,  and  tbat 
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the  intellectual   tbralldom  we  hear  so  much  of  is  the  yeriest 
chimora. 

I  purpose  iu  this  paper  briefly  to  connider  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  towards  the  pursuit  of  science,  as  eWdenced  by  the  ordi- 
nary magistenum  of  the  Pontic  aad  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and 
by  the  declarations  and  labors  of  those  of  her  children  who  have 
demoted  their  lirea  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  whose  splendid 
achievements  in  every  department  of  science  constitute  a  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  our  race. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise  that  all  orthodox  Christians 
deny  even  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  science  and  reve- 
latzon.  It  18  impossible  that  revealed  and  demonstrated  truths 
should  not  agree,  because  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  contra- 
diet  Himself.  All  truths  of  the  natural  as  well  as  of  the  super- 
natural order  proceed  from  Him,  and  a  conflict,  therefore,  can 
never  be  more  than  apparent.  It  may  not  always  be  possible  at  a 
given  time  to  show  their  agreement,  but  it  can  never  be  demon- 
strated that  they  are  contradictory.  It  may  happen,  and  occa- 
sionally does  happen,  that  the  conclusions  of  science  appear  to 
contravene  certain  articles  of  faith,  but  in  reality  the  apparent 
discord  is  due  entirely  to  misapprehension  of  the  teachings  of 
faith  or  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  facts  of  nature*  In  such 
cases  the  difficulty  is  but  temporary  and  is  sure  to  disappear  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  facts  involved. 

Regarding  questions  of  philosophy  and  science,  that  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  dogma,  the  Church  has  always  permitted  the 
greatest  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of  discussion.  We  have 
moat  striking  instances  of  this  in  tlie  works  of  the  early  fathers 
and  doctors  regarding  questions  that  long  ages  ago  were  the 
occasion  of  as  much  study  and  controversy  as  they  are  now. 
Among  these  much  mooted  questions  were  those  that  referred 
to  the  Mosfiic  cosmogony,  the  Noachian  Deluge,  the  chronology 
of  the  Bible  and  the  age  of  the  human  race. 

According  to  the  allegorical  system  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
of  which  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  were 
the  most  distinguished  exponents,  all  things  wei'e  created  simul- 
taneously, by  the  flat  of  Omnipotence,  and  the  days  of  creation 
mentioned  in  Genesis  are  to  be  taken,  not  in  a  literal,  but  in  a 
metaphorical  sense*  The  Syrian  School,  represented  by  St. 
Ephrem  and  8t.  John  Chrysostom,  advocated  the  literal  interpre- 
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tatioQ  of  Genesis^  and  maintained  that  the  Genesiac  days  were 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  each. 

The  celebrated  Greek  doctors,  St.  Gregory  Kazianzen,  St. 
Basil,  and  his  brother,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  taught  that  matter 
was  first  created  iii  its  primal,  elementary  condition,  and  that  it 
waa  afterwards,  during  the  six  days,  which  Were  understood  in  a 
literal  sense^  fashioned  into  Tarious  forms  as  recorded  in  Genesis. 
This  opinion  was  subseqnently  adopted  by  the  great  Latin  doc- 
tors, Sts.  Ambrose  and  Gregory  the  Great, 

What  will  surprise  those  who  are  wont  to  regard  all  great  scien- 
tific conceptions  as  being  of  modern  date,  we  find  in  the  Ilexafn- 
eron  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  germs  of  the  celebrated  nebu- 
lar hypothesis  of  Ltiplace,  Indeed,  the  whole  of  his  great  work 
on  Genesis  is  based  on  the  truth  of  this  assumption.  But  the 
masterly  work  of  the  renowned  Latin  Doctor  St.  Augustine,  on 
the  days  of  creation,— />«  Genesi  ad  Lileram, — is  by  far  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  that  the  early 
Church  has  given  us.  He  admits  the  simultaneous  creation  of 
the  Alexandrians,  but  repudiates  the  Syrian  and  Cappadocian 
interpretation  of  the  six  days.  Instead  of  days  he  demands 
indeterminate  intervals  of  time — vnlumnia  swcuhrnm.  His 
interpretation  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  by  modern 
exegesis-,  of  which  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  prophet  and 
precarsor.  A  knowledge  of  geology  and  astronomy,  as  now 
understood,  would  have  furnished  him  witli  a  key  to  many  difti- 
culties  that  in  his  day  were  ineiiperable.  But  he  was  aware  that 
something  was  lacking  to  complete  his  view  of  the  work  of  crea- 
tion* and  ho  was  willing  to  leave  to  the  future  the  development 
of  the  ideas  to  which  he  had  given  twenty-five  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life. 

The  diversity  of  views  entertaiued  by  the  various  schnols  and 
authorities  just  named,  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  Mo- 
saic days  of  creation,  admirably  illustrates  the  liberty  of  thought 
which  the  Church  has  always  permitted  her  children  in  matters 
not  connected  with  faith  and  morals.  The  same  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion  has  likewise  been  allowed  regarding  the 
Noachtan  Deluge,  the  chronology  of  the  Bilde,  the  age  of  the 
bomaQ  race,  and  similar  questions  which  come  within  the  pur- 
Tiew  of  profane  science. 

The  illustrious  Fathers  and  Doctors  just  named  not  only  show 
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by  their  writings  that  they  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  thought  in  all 
questions  of  sciencej  but  they  te!l  us  so  in  words  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  The  augel  of  the  schools,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
indicates  the  spirit  which  should  animate  all  who  treat  such  de- 
batable questions  as  those  just  mentioned.  "As/*  he  says, 
**  Holy  Writ  may  be  explained  in  many  ways,  no  one  should 
cling  so  tenaciously  to  any  particular  explanation  as  to  Tcnturo  to 
maintain  it,  when,  by  any  conclusive  argument — certa  rcUiofie— 
it  is  evident  that  what  one  thought  to  be  the  sense  of  Scripture 
is  false/*  In  the  language  of  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo,  we 
must  always  be  on  our  guard  against  **  the  seductive  loquacity  of 
s  false  philosophy,  and  the  timid  superstition  of  a  false  religion/' 

The  teaching  of  Popes  and  CouncilB  has  been  one  with  that 
of  Fathers  and  Doctors.  The  words  of  the  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can,  to  go  no  further,  are  so  explicit  on  this  point  as  to  need  no 
coTiimentary.  **  The  Church,"  it  declares,  '*  does  not  forbid  the 
human  sciences  to  make  use  of,  each  in  its  own  domain,  their 
own  principles  and  methods."  In  his  admirable  encyclical 
jEferni  Pat r is,  Leo  XIIL  makes  the  same  statement  in  almost 
identicjil  terms.  *'In  those  points  of  doctrine,"  writes  the  illus- 
trious Pontiff,  "which  the  human  intelligence  is  able  to  appre- 
hend by  its  natural  powers,  it  is  right  that  philosophy  shonld  be 
left  to  its  own  methods  and  principles  and  arguments,  provided, 
however,  that  it  do  not  audaciously  withdraw  itself  from  divine 
authority."  In  his  encyclical  on  Human  Liberty  the  same  on- 
lighteued  head  of  the  Church  observes  that  *'  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  an  immense  field  for  the  free  exercise  of  the 
activity  and  of  the  minds  of  men  in  those  things,  namely,  which 
have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  teachings  of  faith  and  Christian 
morals,  or  concerning  which  the  Church,  without  using  her  au- 
thority, leaves  the  Judgment  of  the  learned  entire  and  free/' 
Pius  IX.,  Benedict  XIV.,  and  other  Popes,  whom  it  were  easy 
to  quote,  if  necessary,  safeguard  the  liberty  of  thought  of  the 
children  of  faith  in  language  equally  clear  and  decisive. 

But  the  Roman  Pontiffs  are  not  satisfied  with  words.  They 
show  by  their  actions,  by  the  encouragement  they  have  given  to 
men  of  science  in  their  researches,  that  they  not  only  permit,  but 
favor  the  fullest  exercise  of  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry* 
And  what  is  more,  they  have  encouraged  this  liberty  of  thought 
and  investigation  in   matters  which  those  not  in  sympathy  with 
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tlio  Church  would  have  us  believe  ahe  is  afraid  to  examiue,  or  to 
have  examined  by  others.  A  few  instances^ — many  similar  ones 
might  be  adduced — will  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Whoii  Champollioii*s  discovery  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
was  aunounced  ill  Europe^  *nimid  minds/'  says  Cardinal  Wise- 
mail,  •*  took  alarm  and  reprobated  it  as  tending  to  lead  men  to 
ilangerous  investigations.  It  was  feared,  apparently,  that  the  early 
Egyptian  history,  thus  brought  to  light,  would  be  employed  as  that 
of  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians  had  been  in  the  last  century^  for 
the  purpose  of  impugning  the  Mosaic  annals,"  But  the  then 
reigning  Pontiff,  Leo  XII. ,  did  not  share  these  fears.  On  the 
contrary,  he  invited  the  distinguished  savant  to  prepare  a  work 
relative  to  the  obelisks  of  Rome,  which  was  printed  and  engraved 
at  the  Pope's  expense.  In  referring  to  this  matter,  in  a  letter  to 
bis  friend^  Cardinal  Wiseman,  ChampolUon  writes:  *'  It  is  a 
real  service  which  his  Holiness  renders  to  science,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  place  at  his  feet  the  homage 
of  my  profound  acknowledgment,*^ 

So,  toof  wasit  when  the  first  discoveries  were  made  regarding 
Quaternary  Man,  The  exultation  of  the  enemies  of  revelation  at 
the  prospect  opened  up  by  the  discovery  of  fossil  man  was  indeed 
calculated  to  inspire  apprehension  and  distrust  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  hiwl  not  made  any  special  study  of  geology  and  archaa* 
ology,  but,  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  led  to  regard  such 
atudiea  as  having  a  tendency  inimical  to  the  Inspired  Record, 
Pius  IX.,  however,  like  his  predecessor,  Leo  XIL,  showed  that 
far  from  enihiugering  the  teachings  of  faith  such  rescarchea 
would  ratlier  tend  to  illustrate  and  corroborate  them.  This  he 
did  in  a  signal  manner  by  his  patronage  of  the  eminent  archaa- 
ologist,  Michclo  de  Rossi,  during  his  exhaustive  investigations 
regarding  Quaternary  Man  in  the  environs  of  Rome. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  a  few  years  ago 
the  present  wise  ruler  of  the  Church  threw  open  the  doors  of  the 
great  Vatican  Library  to  the  scholars  of  the  world.  And  many, 
doubtless^  have  read  the  admirable  letter  he  penned  when  ho 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  students  and  authors  this  unique  and 
most  valuable  storehouse  of  knowledge.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
reproduce  one  sentence  from  this  memorable  document  to  prove 
without  peradvcnture  that  Leo  XIIL,  like  his  predecessors  in  the 
chair  of  Peler^  felt  that  tlie  Church  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
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promulgation  of  truth ;  that  on  the  contrary  he  was  convinced 
tliat  truth,  from  whatever  quarter — ^from  history  as  well  as  from 
Egyptology  and  archaeology — must  ever  be  of  service  to  religion. 
In  referring  to  the  necessity  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy  in  the 
pursuit  of  historical  science  the  learned  Pontiff  declares  that 
*•  The  first  law  of  history  is  to  dread  uttering  a  falsehood;  the 
next  is  not  to  fear  stating  the  truth  ;  lastly,  the  historian's 
writings  should  be  open  to  no  suspicion  of  partiality  or  animosity*" 
But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Papal  utterances  just  quoted 
were  not  intended  to  be  understood  literally  or  seriously ; 
that  the  examples  of  the  Popes,  iu  encouraging  scientific  re- 
search, are  no  indication  and  still  less  a  guarantee  of  liberty  of 
thought  on  tne  part  of  their  subjects,  and  cannot  be  so  con- 
strued.    Let  us  see. 

In  1867  a  memoir  was  read  before  the  Congress  of  Anthroi>ology 
and  Prehistoric  Archaeology  at  Paris  announcing  a  discovery 
that,  it  was  claimed,  proved  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  Tertiary 
Man.  The  discovery  consisted  of  certain  flints  found  at  Thenay, 
in  France,  which  were  so  fashioned  that  their  discoverer  main- 
tained that  they  were  unmistakably  the  work  of  human  hands. 
The  members  of  the  congress  were  amazed,  and  it  requires  much 
to  surprise  a  modern  anthropolngist  or  archieologist.  The  dis- 
covery was  indeed  so  far  reaching  in  its  significance  that  Biblical 
chronology  appeared  to  be  completely  disproved,  and  it  looked  as 
if  the  truth  and  integrity  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  jeopard- 
ized beyond  all  hope  of  salvation,  **  At  last/'  exclaimed  infidel 
scientists,  ''  ow^faci — whose  meaning  is  unmistakable — ^has  been 
adduced  that  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  and  theologians  regarding  the  antiquity  of  man."  A  shout 
of  triumph  \vcnt  up  from  the  enemies  of  revealed  truth,  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  an  inspired  record,  was  relegated  to  the  Umbo 
of  myths  and  dead  superstitions. 

'  But  who  was  the  author  of  the  memoir  that  created  such  a 
sensation  among  scientific  men  ;  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
flints  that  at  once  became  the  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  civilized 
world  ?  Ho  was  a  pious  French  priest.  He  was  also  a  leanied 
theologian,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
archaeologists  in  Europe,  But,  true  scientist  that  he  was,  he 
was  a  student  of  facts.  He  accepted  the  facts  as  hu  found  them, 
and  was  willing  to  let  his  deductions  from  them  sIau\\  I  ho  tost  of 
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criticism*  Th©  fact«»  to  his  mind,  concluBively  proved  the  exia- 
tance  of  Tertiary  Man,  and  for  this  reasou  Abbt*  Bourgeois  was^ 
until  the  day  of  lits  deuth.  Tertiary  Man's  most  nrdeut  and  con- 
sistent defender*  It  waa  subsequently  shown  that  he^  together 
with  the  majority  of  the  archsaologists  of  Europe^  had  misinter- 
preted the  facts  in  the  case  ;  that  the  flints  he  discovered  were 
not  of  human  manufacture,  and  that  Tertiary  Man  was  some- 
thing entirely  imaginary. 

This,  however,  matters  not.  During  the  many  years  he  de- 
voted to  his  researches^  which  seemed  to  many  to  presage  the 
certain  undermining  of  all  Scriptural  authority*  Abb6  Bourgeois 
was  never  interfered  with  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
He  was  always  perfectly  free  and  untrammelled,  and  never 
lor  a  dayi  so  far  as  the  Church  was  concerned,  did  he  cease 
to  enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  scientific  freedom.  More 
than  this;  some  of  his  strongest  sympathizers  and  most  earnest 
OoUftboratora  were  zealous  and  loyal  ecclesiastics*  The  Catholic 
press  of  Europe  was  freely  placed  at  his  disposal  for  an  exposition 
of  his  views,  and  he  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions  received 
from  his  confreres  in  religion  that  kindly  consideration  to  which 
his  profound  science  and  earnest  piety  entitled  him. 

As  for  himself,  he  never  for  a  moment  experienced  any  doubts 
about  the  ultimate  bearing  of  his  discoveries  on  revelation.  He 
trusted  to  the  future  for  light,  and  to  further  and  more  extended 
investigation  to  clear  up  difficulties  that  for  the  moment  were 
insoluble. 

But  startling  as  was  the  announcement  made  by  the  Abb6 
Bourgeois,  it  was  not  more  so  than  the  theory  of  Preadamites^ — 
a  conjectural  race  of  men  that  became  extinct  long  before  the 
creation  of  the  traditional  father  of  the  human  species, — that 
wuso  strongly  championed  by  two  other  well-known  Churchmen, 
the  Abb6  Fabrc  d*  Envien,  and  the  distinguished  oratorian  Abbci 
Valroger.  And  notwithstanding  that  their  theory  was  appar- 
ently contrary  to  dogma,  and  subversive  of  Scriptural  teaching, 
these  devoted  sons  of  the  Church  were  left  completely  undistorbed 
by  ecclesijistical  authority.  Far  from  being  the  victims  of  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  Vatican^  they  continued  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  to  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  liberty  of  thought  and  free- 
dom of  expression, 

Wliat  has  already  been  said  should  convince  any  unbiassed 
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mind  that  Catholics  do*  of  a  tratli.  enjoy  all  the  freedom  in  the 
puraait  of  6€ieDC6  that  the  human  ttiind  can  demand.  But  in 
order  to  clinch  the  argument,  I  shall  let  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  modern  scientific  thought  testify 
for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  brethren  in  the  faith. 

The  illustrioas  French  chemist,  M.  J.  B.  Dumas,  perpetual 
iecretary  of  tha  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  declares  in  one  of 
his  admirable  ^loges  that  *"*  Faith  does  not  kill  science,  and 
science  kills  faith  still  less.*' 

Kosellini,  the  learned  collaboratorof  Champollion,  in  referring 
to  those  who  were  raising  an  outcry  against  the  discovery 
of  the  distinguished  Frenchman,  truthfully  obeerTea 
that  "  This  truth  is  founded  on  eternal  bases,  neither  can  the  envy 
of  man  deface  it.  And  if  men  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learn- 
ing admit  the  new  system,  what  has  revelation  to  fear  from  it  'f* 

Pasteur,  in  the  beautiful  discourse  pronounced  by  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  reception  into  the  French  Academy,  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  *'  If  we  were  deprived  of  these  concep* 
tions/' — the  truths  of  faith*^ — **the  sciences  would  lose  that 
grandenr  which  they  draw  from  their  secret  relations  with  the 
infinite  verities.'* 

Baron  Uauchy,  the  greatest  mathematician  of  his  age,  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  his  fellow  associates  of  the  French  Institute, 
possessed  the  combined  genius  of  Enter,  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
Qaus  and  Jacobin,  affirms  that  ''  It  is  precisely  because  it  is  exact 
and  true  that  the  Christian  religion  is  ao  eminently  favorable  to 
the  progress  of  the  sciences,  and  to  the  most  noble  faculties  of 
our  intelligence.  «  .  *  It  is  because  it  is  exact  and  true  that 
it  presides  at  the  sublime  meditations  of  the  Augustines,  the 
Descarteses,  the  Newtons,  the  Fermats,  the  Maclaurins,  the 
Pascals,  the  Linneuses,  the  Etilers,  the  Copernicuses,  the  Tycho- 
Brahes,  the  Cassinis,  of  all  those  great  men  of  all  ages,  who  in 
the  contemplation  of  nature  and  of  the  admirable  laws  estab- 
lished by  the  Creator  found  without  ceasing  new  motives  to  bless 
and  adore  the  author  of  so  great  marvels.  ...  I  have  made 
a  profound  study  of  the  human  sciences,  especially  those  that  are 
called  the  exact  sciences,  and  I  have  more  and  more  recognized 
the  truth  of  those  words  of  Bacon  :  '  A  little  philosophy  inclineth 
a  man^s  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men^s 
minds  about  to  religion/'' 
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The  erudite  hiatorian  and  Oneatalist,  Francois  Lenormant,  a 
famous  gou  of  a  noble  sire,  writes  in  the  preface  of  his  great  work 
IJistoire  Ancienne  de  rOrieni,  '  I  am  a  Christian,  and  I  pro- 
claim it  loadly.  But  my  faith  is  not  affrightoued  at  any  of  the 
discoveries  of  criticism  when  the^  are  true,  A  devoted  son  of 
i\w  Church  in  all  necessary  things,  I  claim  with  the  more  ardor 
the  rights  of  scienti^c  liberty.  And  from  the  very  fact  that  I  am 
a  Christian,  I  regard  myself  as  being  more  completely  in  the  sense 
and  in  the  spirit  of  science  than  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
not  to  possess  the  faith." 

And  thus  I  might  go  on  with  scores  of  similar  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  none  more  than  the  Christian  enjoys  all  the  rights  and 
prei-ogatives  of  scientific  freedom. 

A  Christian  may  not,  it  is  true,  proclaim  with  M.  Duval  that 
'*  Science  is  the  elimination  of  the  supernatural  in  the  cxplaua- 
tiaa  of  natural  things."  He  may  not  endeavor,  like  Haeckel,  to 
replace  the  Creator  by  abiogenesis, — spontaneous  geueratio!i ;  nor 
bold  with  Hachner  that  ''God  is  only  another  expression  for  our 
ignoTiknce,**  nor  that  ** every  science,  and  especially  every  phil- 
osophy that  seeks  reality  instead  of  appearance,  truth  instead  of 
pretence,  must  necessarily  be  atheistic**'  This  is  not  intellectual 
liberty  ;  it  is  intellectual  license,  as  irrational  as  it  is  unscienti^c 
and  unnatural.  Haeckel  and  his  school  may,  if  it  so  please  them, 
dcMScant  on  *'tho  plastidule  soul,"  and  dilate  on  **  the  potentiali- 
ties of  carbon  ;"  Vogt  may  hold  that  **  the  brain  secretes  thought 
as  the  liver  does  bile/*  or  that  **  all  vital  action  is  the  result  of  the 
molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm  that  displays  it  ;'*  Moleschott 
,  may  teach  that  there  is  '*  no  thought  without  phosphorus  **  or 
that  '*  man  is  what  he  eats,"  but  Christian  men  of  science  object 
to  being  forced  to  accept  such  vagaries  as  science*  Some  one  has 
remarked  that  modern  science  is  more  dogmatic  than  religion. 
If  by  the  term  science  is  meant  the  wild  theories  and  fanciful 
specnlationa  of  a  certain  class  of  contemporary  soientists^  the 
statement  is  perfectly  just.  The  moat  dogmatic  people  in  the 
world  to-day  are  certain  scientific  theorists  of  the  evolutionary 
and  atheistic  schools  of  thought. 

/  The  mistake  is  that  these  men  reject  every  induction  and 
every  proposition  that  does  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  the  senses. 
Contrary  to  the  teachings  of  sound  philosophy,  the  data  of  meta- 
physics  and   the   trutba  of  revelation  are  proscribed  w  ojctr^. 
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flcienttficy  or  anti-scientific.  A  first  cause  is  excladed  from  tlie 
dommii  of  science  and  relegated  to  that  of  mysticism^  Ix^canse, 
aay  Littre  and  Spencer,  a  first  cause  is  unknowable.  They  do 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  because,  like  La- 
landci  they  are  unable  to  see  Him  with  their  telescopes.  With 
Broassais  they  Am\y  that  there  is  a  soul  because  they  have  never 
detected  it  with  their  scalpels.  They  would  prove  the  existence 
of  a  Creator  by  the  spectroscope,  as  they  disclose  the  existence  of 
certain  terrestrial  elements  in  the  ann  and  the  stars.  They  look 
for  the  soul  at  the  bottom  of  their  crucibles  and  retorts,  and  not 
finding  it  there  gravely  inform  us  that  it  is  a  fantastic  conceit 
which  can  have  no  place  in  this  age  of  science  and  criticism. 

This  extravagant  and  irreligious  teaching  is  not  new  in  the 
history  of  science.  In  1806  the  French  Institute  counted  more 
than  eighty  different  theories  hostile  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
that  had  been  developed  in  less  than  half  a  century.  Not  a  single 
one  of  them  now  remains.  Since  1806  hundreds,  yea,  thousands, 
of  other  equally  fanciful  theories  have  been  evolved,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  which  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Not  without  reasoQ,  therefore,  does  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles warn  us  not  to  be  ''led  away  with  various  and  strange  doc- 
trines.^* And  foreseeing  the  dangers  to  which  the  children  of 
the  faith  will  be  exposed,  he  exhorts  them  to  *'  prove  all  things,*' 
and  to  **  hold  fast  that  which  is  good/*  By  thus  acting  we  exer- 
cise to  the  fullest  extent  that  liberty  of  thought  wliich  the  Church 
would  be  the  last  to  have  na  forfeit.  For  no  one,  more  than  the 
orthodox  Christian,  is  in  a  better  position  to  realize  in  all  their 
truth  those  beautiful  words  of  oor  divine  Master :  "  And  you 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.'* 

J.  A.  Zahm. 


PLAYWIUTING  FROM  THE  ACTOR'S  POINT 
OF  VIEW. 

BY    WILLIAM   H.    CRAKE. 


Whek  an  architect  who  Ims  never  laid  a  Bection  of  a  brick 
wall  shall  be  excluded  from  professional  practice  on  accouixt  of 
each  an  alleged  disqualification,  it  will  be  time  to  prohibit  an  actor 
from  writing  upon  dramatic  topicB. 

A  cynical  critic  recently  said  to  nie  that  •'  the  playwright  is 
more  likely  to  become  an  actor  than  the  actor  to  become  a  play- 
wright. A  writer  prcMiuces  what  ho  calls  a  play,  he  takes  it  to  a 
manager,  and  the  manager  in  due  time  returns  it  as  unavailable. 
It  is  ten  to  one  that  the  play  has  not  been  read.  No  one  is  bound 
to  inflict  torture  on  himself^  and  a  manager  of  any  sagacity  can 
decide  after  the  lirst  few  pages  whether  a  play  by  a  novice  is  worth 
folding  ;  the  chances  being  a  hundred  to  one  at  the  outset  that 
it  is  not.  Then  if  the  writer  has  a  little  money  he  overrules  his 
hostile  critic  in  tliia  way.  He  gets  the  piece  staged  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  has  himself  cast  for  a  part.  And  although  his  drama 
is  sure  to  fail  and  does  fail  be  sometimes  develops  sufticient  talent 
to  secure  tolenibly  satisfactory  engagements  in  travelling  com- 
panies in  utility  parts.  Such  cases  abonnd.  Stage  life  has  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  literary  people  of  small  calibre.  The 
wings  are  full  of  unappreciated  Shakespeares.  Kept  down  by  the 
tyranny  and  blind  prejudices  of  managers  so  that  their  own  works 
fail  of  production^  they  avenge  themselves  by  murdering  the  works 
o£  more  fortunate  writers/' 

I  am  not  responsible  for  the  foregoing  opinion^  but  it  is  true 
that  the  actor  who  has  begun  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  climbed 
Up  is  not  disposed  to  write  plays.  To  begin  with,  he  sees  a  vast 
army  of  nnsuccessfal  writers  constantly  besieging  the  manageri 
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hungry  for  recognition^  eager  to  sell  their  productions,  or  to  gire 
them  away  if  a  sate  ig  impoe^sible.  The  rewards  of  an  acceptable 
playwright  are  liberal,  but  this  only  tends  to  make  the  army  of 
competitors  larger  and  to  draw  into  its  ranks  an  enormously  largo 
quantity  of  unworthy  material  In  a  newly-discovered  mining 
district,  for  every  man  who  stakes  out  a  paying  claim  a  hundred 
or  more  will  stake  out  worthless  ones ;  and  yet  capitalists,  and 
those  who  know,  will  only  buy  and  w^ork  the  good  one.  The 
actor  who  has  brains  enough  to  contemplate  the  manufacture  of  a 
play  has,  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  brains  enough  to 
estimate  the  conditions  that  have  just  been  stated.  And  if  this 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  devoting  time  and  labor 
to  such  a  pursnit  his  good  sense  steps  in  and  tells  him  that  if  he 
would  retain  his  hold  upon  the  public  he  must  concentrate  his 
faculties  upon  one  thing,  namely,  his  duties  as  an  actor.  As  an 
artist  he  must  keep  himself  all  the  time  in  practice.  A  profession 
is  paramount  to  all  side  issues. 

I  am  aware  that  I  may  be  referred  to  Shakespeare  and  to 
Boucicanlt  as  exceptions  that  destroy  this  theory.  Shake- 
speare and  Boucicault  were  indeed  exceptions,  but  they  only 
prove  the  rule.  They  were  distinguished  playwrights — Shake- 
speare beyond  dispute  peerless,  and  forever  located  on  the  top- 
most pedestal  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  Drama.  But  he  was  not  a 
distinguished  actor.  He  went  on  the  stage  to  fill  vacancies  and 
for  salary,  or  for  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  save  pay- 
ments of  salaries.  Being  part  owner  and  manager  of  a  theatre 
he  might  well  take  the  latter  view  of  the  case  ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  he  was  of  a  thrifty  turn.  And  even  if  Gar  rick 
occasionally  tinkered  a  play,  this  was  done  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  manager  ;  and  was  mainly  in  the  line  of  suggestion.  The 
Clandestine  Marriage  comes  down  to  us  as  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  George  Colman  and  David  Garrick,  but  the  editor  of 
the  British  Theatre  tells  us  that  only  the  design  was  furnished 
by  Garrick,  and  that  Colman  did  all  the  writing  except  the 
prologue  and  the  epilogue ;  appendages  of  a  play  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  appeared  to  be  demanded  by  the  public. 
Garrick  had  a  weakness  for  the^e  literary  efforts  ;  and  his  good 
reputation  as  an  actor  has  survived  in  spite  of  the  wretchedness  ol 
his  verses.  The  histrionic  artist  is  eulogized,  while  we  condemn, 
and  agree  to  forget,  the  wretched  doggerel  that  rhymes  ^'faults'' 
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with  "thoughts"*  and  that  labors  to  detain  an  audience  impa- 
tient to  leave  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  play  with  such  Teraes 
as  these  : 

*•  Abused  the  moderns ;  talked  of  Rome  and  Gi-eece, 

Bilked  every  box  keeper ;  and  damned  the  piece. 

•  •  ■  •  '  • 

Now,  every  fable  has  a  moral  to  It. 

Be  churchman,  stateaman ;  anything  but  poet/' 

It  is  a  just  conclusion,  then,  that  acUrs  will  continue  to  act 
plajs,  and  that  playwrights  will  continue  to  write  them  ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  latter  function  we  may  not  only  estimate  the 
present  condition  of  the  American  drania^  hut  to  a  certain  extent 
forecast  its  future. 

In  point  of  fact  there  never  has  been  so  prolific  a  creation  of 
nmnnscript  plays  as  at  present.  The  growth  more  than  keeps  up 
with  the  increase  of  our  population  ;  it  seems  to  be  more  like  the 
proliferation  of  germs,  about  which  medical  men  have  so  much  to 
say,  than  like  the  normal  increase  of  human  beings.  A  manager  of 
a  city  theatre  is  agreeably  surprised  on  a  day  when  he  does  not 
reoeive  a  new  drama  at  his  office^  with  the  request  to  read  it 
carefully  and  notify  the  author  when  to  expect  a  rehearsal^  and 
also  whether  he  prefers  to  make  payment  in  a  lump  sum  or  by 
royalty.  Let  us  estimate  that  twenty-five  new  alleged  plays  are 
finished  each  day  by  the  citizens  and  citizenesses  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  are  kept  at  home  to  be  read  to  admiring 
friends  j  others  are  held  by  the  typewriter  by  virtue  of  the  lien 
which  the  law  allows  for  work,  labor  and  service ;  but  the  bulk 
of  them  find  their  way  into  the  nianager^s  office.  They  come  by 
mail,  by  express^  by  messenger,  or  they  are  brought  by  the  author 
himself^  or  herself.  The  latter  method  is  expected  to  be  the 
most  effective^  but  managers  become  case-hardened  even  against 
btauty  in  distress. 

Plays  that  are  not  typewritten  stand  very  little  chance  of  be- 
ing read  ;  if  in  manuscript  and  rolled,  they  stand  no  chance  what- 
ever. To  send  such  plays  is  not  a  gamble  ;  it  is  a  sure  loss  of 
time  and  money.  A  typewritten  play  the  sheets  of  which  have 
been  kept  flat  between  stifE  boards,  illustrated  with  stage  direo- 
taoDS  and  occasional  diagrams  of  position,  has  a  fair  chance  of  be* 
ing  read  as  far  as  the  first  few  pages.     By  that  time  the  manager 

*  KpUoffoe  to  HiMdky'i  9n§pioi^w  Butband, 
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knows  whether  or  not  to  piiss  it  oyer  to  his  reader.     There  is  a 

living  cbauce  that  the  reader  may  like  it  well  enough  to  tell  the 
manager  that  it  might  answer  if  it  were  reconstructed.  Calcula- 
tion fails  to  tell  us  how  many  plays  out  of  a  given  thousand 
reach  this  pojnt ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  bad  guess  to  assert  that  if 
fifty  new  plays  are  produced  yearly  on  the  American  stage, 
ten  thousand  have  been  written  and  submitted  during  that 
period. 

The  reader  must  not  regard  this  as  a  wild  surmiae.  When  in 
1891  the  ^^ew  Vork  Herald  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  one-act 
play  of  six  thousand  words,  over  eight  hundred  were  sent  in  in 
face  of  the  knowledge  that  the  prize  could  be  awarded  to  only 
one,  and  that  the  demand  for  curtain-raisers  was  eo  limited  that 
the  unsiiccessfui  competitors  could  never  hope  to  find  a  market 
for  their  works.  The  average  writer  who  sends  a  three  or  four 
act  play  to  a  manager  hopes  for  much  better  odds  than  this,  and 
he  also  expects  to  try  other  managers  if  he  fails  with  the  first  one. 
In  fact,  on  receiving  a  play  from  an  aspirant  one's  first  impulse  is 
to  Bcan  it  closely  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  has  gone  the 
rounds  before,  and  if  so,  how  often,  and  where.  There  are  cer- 
tain signs  that  are  likely  to  indicate  such  adventures,  and  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  if  an  experimentally- written  play  by  a  novice 
has  n't  been  looked  into  and  rejected  many  times  before  it  comes 
to  the  hands  of  any  given  manager,  it  is  only  because  he  happens 
to  be  the  first  on  the  list  in  the  possession  of  the  author. 

A  manuscript  play  passes  through  numerous  theatre  offices 
before  it  finally  is  laid  to  rest  in  the  morgue  in  the  author's  desk — 
that  dreary  mausoleum  of  so  many  dead  hopes  and  aspirations — 
consigned  to  an  everlasting  sleep  beyond  all  expectation  of  resur- 
rection, unless  some  morning  the  writer  should  wake  up  and 
find  himself  famous,  in  which  case  various  enterprising  managers 
would  discover  merit  in  and  offer  money  for  these  forgotten  pro- 
ductions. A  number  of  playwrights,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe,  have  thus  after  a  lucky  inspiration  been  enabled  to 
launch  on  prosperous  seas  a  variety  of  rebuilt  wrecks  that  had 
been  laid  aside  to  moulder  in  the  dry  rot  of  oblivion* 

Alongside  of  the  fact  that  the  production  of  manuscript  plays 
in  America  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  we  find  the  fact, 
perhaps  unavoidable,  that  many  more  really  meritorious  dramas 

I  written  which  only  fail  of  commending  themselves  to  manag- 
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era  because  of  special  defects.  A  small  worm-hole  suffices  to  spoil 
an  otherwise  sound  apple ;  and  a  play,  good  in  many  respects, 
may  be  ruined  beyond  redemption  by  some  lafiion  in  the  motif p 
some  gap  in  the  plot,  some  absurd  aberration  in  the  technique. 
A  landscape  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  a  Troy  on  or  a  Van 
Marcke^  and  presenting  a  blue  cow  with  pea-green  horns  in  the 
foreground,  would  not  be  more  ridiculous,  or  more  hopelessly  un- 
available for  exhibition  or  market^  than  many  plays  that  are  dis- 
figured by  incongruous  and  unheard-of  situations,  up  to  which  the 
general  trend  of  the  action  and  dialogue  have  been  natural  and 
not  unpleasing*  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  couTince  an 
unpructiged  author  that  his  work  is  faulty*  The  well-veraed 
playwriglit  is  quick  to  accept  suggestions  from  the  practical  men 
of  the  stage ;  he  is  willing  to  cut  out  and  piece  iu,  and  to  listen 
to  advice  ;  but  the  tyro  is  deaf  to  such  voices,  because  he  is  ignor- 
ant, and  ignorance  leads  to  stupidity. 

If  a  hundred  plays  are  produced  now  where  ten  were  produced 
a  generation  ago,  and  if  then  there  were  nine  bad  to  one  good, 
and  if  now  fifteen  in  the  hundred  are  passably  good,  still  the 
appalling  fact  remains  that  eighty-five  are  bad,  and  the  inference 
ia  that  the  more  literary  activity  is  developed  in  the  direction  of 
the  drama  t!ie  greater  will  be  the  mass  of  bad  plays  sent  in  to 
managers*  This  is  one  of  those  future  ills  for  which  there  is  no 
help. 

Could  we  arrange  the  productions  of  the  coming  years 
so  that  fewer  wortRlesa  plays  would  be  written,  the  paper  maker 
might  be  a  loser,  but  many  people  who  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  honest  vocations  would  be  prevented  from  wasting 
time  in  composing  dramas  which  managers  will  never  read,  and 
which  will  never  see  light  except  it  be  that  of  the  kitchen  fire 
which  they  will  eventually  help  to  kindle.  Yet  such  a  result  can 
hardly  he  hope<L  The  failures  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  do  not 
deter  others  no  better  equipped  from  adventuring  in  the  same 
field.  In  the  Eastern  tale  the  aspirant  for  the  hand  of  the 
prince^a  was  required  first  of  all  to  cure  her  of  melancholy  or  lose 
bis  head,  and  every  morning  a  fresh  head  appeared  on  the  gory 
battlements  of  her  father's  castle.  Ko  ambitious  writer  was  ever 
kept  away  from  his  pens  and  paper  because  a  thousand  others 
were  ruined  by  postage  and  express  charges  on  their  returned 
maDuscripts. 
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But  if,  as  scholars  tell  lis,  Horace  wrote  tbe  "Art  of  Poetry*' 
without  any  hope  or  expectation  of  creating  good  poets  or  reform- 
ing bad  ones,  bat  from  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  profegsion  by 
which  he  earned  the  recognition  of  society  and  a  livelihood,  80 
may  a  practical  actor  who  has  had  all  his  training  in  the  school 
of  the  stage,  hard  and  salutary  as  the  rough  labors,  called  sports, 
of  a  college  campus,  attempt  to  discharge  a  duty  to  his  profession 
by  noting  some  impressions  ae  to  play  writing  which  have  been 
forced  upon  him  in  season  and  out  of  season  upon  the  stage. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  necessity  for  the  possession  of 
the  dramatic  instinct.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  acquirement  It 
cannot  be  learned  like  the  multiplication  table.  Be  who  has  it 
has  it*  He  who  has  it  not  will  labor  to  possess  it  in  vain.  Who 
teaches  the  bee  to  build  the  hexagonal  cell  ?  Who  tells  the  swal- 
low to  fly  south  when  the  autumnal  equinox  arrives  ?  Who  in- 
structed the  wasp  how  to  make  paper  for  her  nest  out  of  the  wood 
of  old  fence  rails  ?  Whoever  answ  era  these  questions  can  also 
account  for  the  dramatic  instinct,  and  why  a  few  people  possess 
it  actively  and  the  great  mass  do  not  possess  it  at  alh 

Whoever  regards  the  production  of  a  play  as  purely  a  literary 
creation  is  hopelessly  mistaken*  The  lines  of  a  play  do  indeed 
require  to  be  written  down  in  order  to  be  memorized,  but  it  is  not 
essential  that  they  should  be.  The  honest  tradesmen  whom 
iSiiakespeare  in  the  Midsummer  NfghVs  Dream  depicts  as  at- 
tempting to  act  the  tragedy  of  Pi/ramus  and  Thishe,  are  taught 
their  lines  by  ear  so  that  the  drama  might  hav^  been  always  vocal 
and  never  written  at  all,  as  the  Homeric  poems  are  said  to  have 
been,  in  theirearlier  days  before  the  invention  of  letters.  Therefore 
a  play  is  not  a  question  of  literary  ability  employed  in  a  given  di- 
rection, nor  is  it  a  composition  to  be  read  ;  but  it  is  to  be  seen  and 
heard,  with  a  bodily  form  and  a<3tion  conferred  upon  it  by  human 
beings. 

A  real  drama  is  constructed  and  not  written.  It  is  built  np 
B8  a  house  is  erected  by  the  bricklayer  and  stonemason,  and  the 
words  are  only  the  bricks  and  stones,  and  have  the  same  relative 
value  to  tbe  design  of  the  playwright  as  these  to  the  designs 
of  tiie  architect.  The  architect  has  the  structure  in  existence 
and  clearly  wrought  out^  before  the  fii'st  stone  is  laid ;  and  the 
drama  of  the  true  playwright  is  in  existence  before  a  word  is 
writtea.     Words  there  must  be  just  as  there  must  be  bricks  ; 
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bat  as  the  latter  can  be  carted  from  the  kiln  at  current  prices 
in  any  quantity,  bo  can  the  former  be  brought  to  the  pifiy- 
wright  from  the  dictionary  by  any  purveyor  of  sentencea 
at  current  prices.  The  rare  man  who  constructs  a  good 
play  can  hire  men  by  the  regiment  to  write  the  lines.  But 
the  dialogue;  the  epigram;  the  repartee;  the  brilliant  speech 
such  as  we  find  in  Congreve  and  in  Sheridan  ?  Is  not  this  an 
essential  ?  the  reader  will  ask.  Let  us^iot  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  It  is  the  situations  that  produce  the  dialogues  ;  it  is  not 
tlie  dialogues  that  produce  the  situations.  Given  a  situation  that 
culls  for  a  smarts  brisk,  snappy,  witty  exchange  of  words,  and  the 
words  will  come.  We  see  this  in  real  life,  and  the  stage  copies 
real  life.  Even  in  so  simple  a  situation  as  when  a  couple  of  cart- 
men  get  their  wheels  locked  on  Broadway  on  a  muddy  day  and  a 
•  policeman  comes  up  to  separate  them,  you  will  hear  a  good  deal  of 
smart  though  coarse  dialogue.  Such  dialogue  and  all  dialogue 
that  grows  out  of  any  situation  (and  no  dialogue  worth  listening 
to  grows  out  of  anything  else)  is  interesting  in  proportion  as  the 
situation  is  interesting. 

Without  situation  to  call  forth  an  interchange  of  language 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  especially  such  situation  as  of  itself 
interests  the  audience,  and  causes  each  member  of  it  to  ask  him- 
self what  the  characters  will  say  next,  a  lot  of  well-dressed  people 
might  stand  or  sit  around  on  the  stage  and  fire  o£f  epigrams  at 
each  other,  and  the  audience  would  yawn.  Dramas,  so-called, 
written  in  perfect  accordance  with  syntax,  witty  here  and  there, 
and  always  elegant,  pour  in  upon  the  manager  and  are  rejected 
with  the  utmost  energy  and  dispatch,  because  they  are  nothing 
but  sermons  or  essays,  in  three  or  four  chaptei-s  called  acts. 
Their  authors  style  them  dramas  because  they  are  not  dramatic  ; 
they  divide  them  into  acts  because  they  involve  no  action  ;  and 
subilivide  them  into  scenes  because  where  nothing  is  done,  noth- 
ing can  be  seen.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  old-fashioned 
shifting  of  scenes  during  an  act  is  now  only  put  into  plays  by 
novices  who  have  not  studied  the  modern  stage. 

Given,  some  novel,  fascinating,  exciting  story  and  the  dra- 
matic instinct  that  throws  the  characters  involved  in  the  narrative 
into  such  situations  as  heighten  the  power  of  the  incidents  to  move 
human  emotions,  and  the  literary  work  requisite  to  connect  them 
becomes  mere  mechanism,  as  automatic  as  the  winch  that  carries 
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bricks  to  the  upper  story  of  a  new  building,  la  fact,  superior 
literary  talent  is  not  wanted.  Lord  Macuulay  could  never  have 
written  a  good  play ;  and  I  doubt  if  he  would  not  have  spoiled  a 
good  one  if  he  had  collaborated  with  some  born  dramatist*  Byron 
and  Tennyson  both  failed  as  playwrights.  Milton's  Samson  Ago  fl- 
utes is  commended ;  but  you  will  find  very  few  people  who  have 
ever  read  it  once  except  as  a  parsing  exercise  at  school ;  you  might 
safely  oiler  a  reward  to  any  one  who  has  read  it  twice  ;  and  it  is 
never  acted,  Johuson  and  Addison  were  both  literary  lights  of  the 
first  magnitude^  each  a  veritable  Siriiis  in  the  firmament  of  authorsj 
yet  the  Irem  of  the  one  and  the  Cato  of  the  other  were  dead 
failures.  Balzac  confessed  his  inability  to  write  a  play.  We 
might  summarize  the  case  thus,  that  while  able  conatrnctors  of 
situation  and  narrative  have  often  put  good  language  into  the 
mouths  of  their  characters  and  have  thus  contributed  to  literature, 
no  literary  man  distinguished  in  belles-lettres,  poetry,  history  or 
essay,  has  ever  written  a  good  play.  May  we  not  go  farther  and 
say  that  he  never  will  ?  Yet  we  cannot  make  this  assertion  with 
positiveness,  because  there  is  a  question  of  probabilities.  One  man 
in  a  thotisand  may  have  the  dramatic  instinct;  one  man  in  a 
tliousand  may  be  in  a  superior  degree  literary.  Then  the  chancee 
are  that  one  in  a  million  may  unite  both  ftmetions  in  himself. 
Our  figures  are  necessarily  imaginary,  but  they  indicate  that  such 
a  eonjunctiou  will  occur  but  rarely,  and  outside  of  Shakespeare 
we  dotibt  if  it  has  ever  occurred. 

This  does  not  involve  the  assertion  that  a  valid  and  useful 
alliance  may  not  be  made  between  the  constructor  and  the  writer. 
In  fiict,  writing  is  often  a  drudgery  to  the  builder  of  situations, 
whereas  it  is  a  perennial  source  of  pleasure  to  the  I'eal  literary 
man.  Many  of  our  best  plays  grow  out  of  just  such  leagues. 
And  during  the  progress  of  the  work  that  is  thus  jointly  carried 
on,  such  contentions  arise  as  sprang  up  between  the  French  and 
English  allied  forces  on  the  day  when  Sebustopol  was  stormed. 
Each  side  magnifies  his  office,  but  the  man  of  action  wins.  The 
literary  partner  aims  to  impress  the  audience  with  an  array  of 
ideas  ;  the  constructive  partner,  the  true  dramatist,  says :  "  Non- 
sense ;  the  public  want  action,  movement,  crisis ;  they  are  satis- 
fied with  their  own  ideas/'  The  latter  is  right  and  he  carries  hia 
point.  When  you  pay  your  money  to  see  a  horse  race,  you  want 
to  see  two  or  more  horses  racing  and  not  to  listen  to  an  easay  on 
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eqnine  physiology,  even  from  the  most  loaraed  and  eloquent  pro- 
lottor  of  natuml  history. 

The  tendency  of  the  literary  man,  if  he  iB  a  scholar,  is  to  writo 
OTer  the  heads  of  his  audience^  and  to  offend  them  by  arrogance  ; 
if  ho  IB  a  maker  of  stories,  he  expects  the  audience  to  listen  to  nar- 
miiTM  and  to  the  soliloquies  with  which  he  helps  along  his  ])lot. 
A  novel  has  been  defined  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  be  a  pocket  drama  j 
but  a  drama  is  not  by  any  means  an  expanded  noveL  The  novel 
reader  expects  the  author  to  do  his  thinking  for  him  in  perhaps 
iixty  or  a  hundred  thousand  words*,  off  and  on  during  a  day  or  per- 
haps two  or  three :  whereas  the  theatre-goer  wants  to  form  his 
own  ideas  as  to  certain  actions  that  take  place  before  his  eyes  in 
two  hours  and  a  half. 

And  one  lesson  which  the  dramatist  must  learn,  without 
which  all  acquirements  are  useless,  is  that  he  must  not  be  wiser  than 
the  public,  nor  set  himself  up  as  an  instructor,  a  mentor,  a  moral 
or  intellectual  guide.  A  play  with  a  purpose,  constructed  to  teach 
moral  le«sons>  without  sufficient  dramatic  action,  is  a  wearinoss 
whether  to  the  boxes  or  tlic  gallery,  and  the  skilful  architect  of 
drama,  even  if  he  do  convey  a  lesson,  will  not  lot  his  purpose  be 
known.     It  will  be  his  art  to  conceal  art. 

The0e  hasty  glances  at  a  few  salient  points  of  our  modt^rn 
stage  are  but  a  few.  views  at  an  infinitely  large  object ;  at  a  few 
facets  of  an  enormous  diamond.  As  broad,  as  deep,  as  diversi- 
fied m  human  life  is  the  Drama  ;  both  as  to  its  facts  and  possibilt- 
tiee;  and  rightly  to  construct  on^  of  these  epitomes  of  human  ac- 
tion, la  which  trivialities  are  omitted,  and  only  strong  and 
attractive  incidents  are  dwelt  upon,  and  so  pnt  in  evidence  that 
audiences  shall  merge  themselves  into  the  life  of  the  characters, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  difficult  tasks  ever  self^set  by  man* 
kind.  Aside  from  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  case*  the  evanes- 
cent nature  of  all  social  conventionalities  operates  as  a  perpetual 
disappointment  to  the  dramatist,  and  he  realizes  the  full  meaning 
of  Pope's  verses  in  relation  to  the  fugitive  themes  offered  by  ferai* 
nine  habitudes : 

*'€k>ine  tb«Dt  the  colors  and  the  ii^oand  prepare,— 

Choose  A  flnn  cloudy  and  ere  it  faU,  withlo  It 
PftLrit  if  you  cao  the  Cjnthia  of  the  miaute." 

William  H,  Cbakb. 

•  There  «f6  over  300,000  wiof4«  In /*rt6«rf  J5l#fnere. 
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BY   ItARlOlC   HAELAND. 


A  CLEYEB  man  said  a  caustic  thing  the  other  day  apropos  to 
the  numerous  femiuiue  enterprises  represented  hi  the  Chicago 
Exposition,  '*  One  might  imagine  the  fair  exhibitors  to  be 
so  many  freaks*  *  Behold  !'  they  cry  to  a  surprised  world, 
'that,  aUhouf^k  women,  we  ha^^o  written  hooks,  drawn,  painted 
and  engraved  pictures,  etlifced  journals,  and  done  other  wonderful 
works — even  designed  the  mnseum  in  which  oar  handiwork  is 
displayed/*' 

Without  controverting  or  sustaining  the  sai-casm,  the  student 
of  our  times  smiles  at  the  thrust  at  what  a  lecturer  of  the  other 
sex  calls  *^  The  Great  Awakening  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
Nobody,  nowadays,  talks  of  '*the  inferior  sex."  The  weaker  ves- 
sel has  gone  too  far  out  of  fashion  ever  to  know  renaissance  at  the 
hands  of  the  most  eccentric  fancier  of  human  faience.  The 
emancipation  dreamed  ot  scarce  a  generation  ago  by  Fanny 
Wright,  Harriet  Martineau  and  Lucy  Stone,  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  Edwin  Whipple,  genial  essayist  and  courteous  critic,  said, 
early  in  the  fifties,  of  Eliiuabeth  Oakes  Smith's  lecture  upon  Eng- 
lish poetry  :  *'  Wliat  a  woman  can  do  well,  she  has  a  right  to  do. 
Mrs.  Smith  has  demonstrated  ability  and  right  in  this  lecture, 
which  is  a  continuous  lyric.'' 

He  struck  a  prophetic  key-note  to  the  enlightened  public  sen- 
timent of  to-day.  The  door  set  wide  for  her  who  can  enter  in,  no 
man  can  or  will  shut.  It  would  be  etisler  to  enumerate  the 
avenues  of  labor  that  remain  closed  to  our  sex  than  to  tell  over 
the  many  they  are  permitted  to  occupy,  Asis  altogether  natu^l, 
the  rush  into  the  hitherto  untrodden  ways  reminds  the  observer 
of  the  he^idlong  race  of  the  *'  Forty-niners  *■  to  the  Pacific  El 
Dor^o,  and  the  ceaseless  emigration  cityward  ot  restless  youth 
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tlsftt  has  depopulated  some  of  the  fairest  sections  of  rural  New 
Btigland. 

Thought  and  pen  are  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  this  last  aud 
significant  illustration.  Deserted  homesteads  and  firalesa  liearths 
may  be  milestones  in  the  march  of  progress.  They  may  aa  well 
be  beacons  of  warning.  The  homes  that  now  stand  tenantless 
by  the  score  in  Massachusetts  townships  fed  the  Common- 
wealth up  to  maturity  of  strength. 

Avoiding  (intentionally  and  scrupulously)  what  we  speak  of  as 
the  sentimental  side  of  our  subject,  let  us  look  at  the  bald  fact 
that  to  bear  and  briog  up  children,  to  administer  the  aHairs  of  a 
household  upon  the  integrity  of  which  depend  the  health,  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  those  who  are  to  make  history  when  their 
progenitors  are  with  the  forgotten  dead,  is  a  profession  in  itself^ 
and  an  important  one.  Motherhood  and  homemakingaro  women's 
untransferable  missions.  Men  may  write  her  books,  or  paint  her 
pictures,  or  conduct  her  financial  and  benevolent  enterprises  so 
well  as  to  leave  lier  generation  nothing  to  regret  in  her  withdrawal 
from  one  or  all  of  these  spheres  of  action.  When  she  demits  the 
duty  of  maternity  the  whole  creation  cannot  supply  a  substitute. 
When  children  reluctantly  brought  into  being  are  consigned  to 
the  companionship  and  tutelage  of  hirelings  and  aliens  in  bloody 
the  family  has  no  advantages  above  the  creche  ;  home  and  board- 
ing-school become  interchangeable  terms. 

That  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  said  this,  in  effect,  over  and 
over  again,  and  that  other  women,  not  to  mention  men,  have 
■aid  it  yet  more  forcibly,  proves  the  imminent  importance  of  the 
hackneyed  subject.  It  is  evidence,  furthermore,  of  the  startling 
truth  that  many  of  our  sex  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  whispers  of  Na- 
ture, or  are  slow  to  learn  lessons  set  by  the  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  others. 

It  is  the  deserved  reproach  of  American  girls  that  they  are 
educated  for  anything  and  everything  except  for  motherhood. 
Lovers  of  their  kind  are  wise  in  raising  the  question  in  this  Year 
pf  Our  Lord,  1893,  if  it  be  practicable  for  a  woman  to  discharge 
aright  the  offices  belonging  to  wife,  mother  and  housekeeper  and 
at  the  same  time  carry  on  a  trade  or  profession  involving 
the  necessity  of  absence  from  her  home  daily  during  business 
hours.  A  popular  journal,  conducted  by  a  progressive  woman, 
Imtdly  opened  its  columns  to  the  fr^e  discudsion  qI  the  tjuery — 
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"  Should  business  women  marry  ?  *'  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  follow  the  debate^  the  weight  of  opinion  leans  rather  towards 
establishing  the  right  of  everj  woman,  wedded  or  single,  to  sap- 
port  herself  and  improve  such  talents  as  Providence  has  endowed 
her  with,  than  to  the  demonstration  of  certain  stubborn  truths 
which  are  patent  to  the  candid  philanthropist. 

Dealing  still  with  the  practical  phase  of  the  problem,  we  ob- 
serve that  moat  women  who  resort  daily  to  places  of  business  as 
copyists,  clerks  or  merchants,  are  not  in  circumstances  which 
justify  them  in  hiring  efficient  housekeepers,  or  even  competent 
servants.  The  matutinal  paragon  of  proverbial  fame,  who  rose 
while  it  was  yet  night  to  oversee  the  servants*  early  breakfast, 
was  fain  to  prime  her  lord  with  trustworthy  counsel  before  he 
took  leave  of  her  to  go  forth  fearlessly  for  conference  with  the 
elders  in  the  gate.  She  tarried  at  home  to  take  a  hand  at  the 
wool  and  flax-wheels,  to  gird  her  loins  with  strength  for  follow- 
ing the  maids  from  room  to  room,  and  strengthen  her  arms  by 
plying  broom  and  distaff.  She  considered  a  field  and  bought  it, 
and  invested  her  private  store  (probably  butter-and-egg  money) 
in  a  young  vineyard,  yet  looked  diligently  after  the  ways  of  her 
household,  including  the  education  of  her  children. 

The  law  that  formerly  stood  upon  the  statute-books  of  slave- 
holding  States  forbidding  the  sale  of  a  child  under  ten  years  of 
age,  unless  the  mother  were  included  in  tlio  bargain,  was  founded 
in  eternal  justice  and  humanity.  The  birthright  of  every  sentient 
thing  is  what  old-fashioned  people  termed  "  mothering.^'  The 
word  in  its  quaint  aptness  expresses  a  constancy  of  enfolding, 
guarding,  brooding  devotion  which  no  othf»r  earthly  relation 
makes  obligatory.  During  most  of  the  child's  waking  hours  the 
mother  must  be  within  hearing  of  the  exquisite  machinery  she 
has  set  in  motion.  However  engrossing  other  occupations  may 
be,  one  side  of  her  must  be  awake  to  call  or  cry  ;  she  must  be 
ready,  as  a  loving  dictator,  to  encourage  good  and  to  repress 
wrong.  The  seeds  of  physical  and  moral  maladies,  if  overlooked, 
will  work  their  wicked  will  in  the  years  to  come,  when  rootlets, 
that  are  tender  threads  now,  will  be  as  tough  as  steel  and  defy  a 
giant's  strength. 

In  a  Broad  way  shop  window  sits  a  man  whom  I  have  named  to 
myself  *'  the  Lord  of  Shalott."  His  back  is  to  the  outer  world  ; 
before  him  is  a  frame  filled  with  a  neutral-tinted  web-  Selecting  bit 
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%j  bit  from  a  heap  o(  colored  wools  beside  him,  he  fashions  slowly 
dceiguB  fjimiliar  to  us  in  the  oriental  rugs,  whose  antiquity  is  their 
Tftlue^  which  under  the  trend  of  the  centuries  bloom  into  sheen 
art  cannot  emulate.  Such  ia  the  work  of  the  mothers  of  the 
land.  In  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  they  are  weaving  in  hand- 
looms  tapestry  which  ia  to  outlive  the  stars. 

Women,  as  a  rule,  are  deficient  in  right  appreciation  of  the 
laws  of  proportion.  This  partially  accounts  for  the  circumstance 
tbat,  while  that  man  has  never  yet  been  found  who  would  change 
his  sex  if  he  could,  many  women  freely  avow  that  they  wish  they 
had  been  born  men.  The  dash  and  excitement  of  combat  in  the 
open  field  ensnare  our  heroine's  fancy,  and  belittle,  by  contrast, 
in  her  eyes  the  nicer  processes  that  prepare  the  soldier  for  the 
campaign.  She  is  not  content  with  her  craft  of  artificer  of  the 
weapons  and  instruments  without  which  there  would  be  no  public 
triumphs  to  record. 

Mothers  of  a  different  grade  from  that  which  furnishes  readers 
of  prominent  Reviews,  who  bear  their  part  in  Congresses  of  Repre- 
aentative  Women,  compass  the  feat  of  bringing  counting-room 
and  cradle  into  harmonious  cooperation,  but  in  a  fashion  which 
their  educated  sisters  would  disdain  to  imitate.  Behind  the  littlo 
shop  tendered  by  madame  or  frau»  and  visible  through  the  open 
door  of  communication,  is  the  family  living-room  and  nursery. 
When  the  baby — ^and  there  is  always  one  in  arms — refuses  to  lie 
quietly  in  the  Ofadle  or  to  sit  upon  the  floor,  the  mother  serves  her 
customers  with  him  upon  her  shoulder  or  lap.  lie  is  petted,  fed 
and  disciplined  with  like  frank  disregard  of  conventionalities.  She 
is  a  shrewd  business  woman,  a  fond  and,  according  to  her  lights, 
a  faithful  parent,  troubling  her  brain  with  no  fine-drawn  dis- 
quisitions. The  shop  must  be  looked  after,  the  baby  is  here ! 
What  would  you  ?  She  and  hers  will  possess  this  land  of  the 
Pilgrims'  pride  in  due  time. 

For,  side  by  side  with  feminine  ambition  to  do  a  man's  work 
in  the  outer  world  has  grown  the  disposition  to  regard  the  advent 
of  children  in  the  abodes  of  our  so-called  better  classes,  as,  at  the 
bwt,  an  expensive  luxury.  Thoy  handicap  the  aspirant  for  fame  ; 
tbey  make  a  mock  of  routine,  claiming  all  seasons  for  their 
own  ;  they  clothe  with  forceful  meaning  the  phrase  "limitations 
of  sex  ;'^  but  these  extremely  lively  stones  are  the  material  with 
whioh  the  Temple  of  the  Future  is  to  be  built. 
VOL.  CLVII. — Ko.  44^,  22 
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Oar  woman  of  advanced  ideas  must  make  choice  between  two 
avocations,  each  of  which  demands  singleness  of  purpose  and  the 
best  powers  of  mind  and  body.  She  is  wise  above  what  is  written 
by  enthusiastic  leaders  into  what  is  the  new  world  to  her,  and  the 
old  to  her  brothers,  if  she  comprehend  that  the  road  for  her  must 
for  a  whUe  lead  uphill.  While  she  is  no  longer  excludrd  from 
the  busioess  arena,  she  contends  there  with  disadvantages  un- 
known to  men.  However  heroic  the  training  for  her  chosen 
career  may  have  been,  the  atmosphere  of  the  commercial,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  of  the  professional  world  strikes  her  as  harsh  and 
raw.  Men's  ways  are  not  her  ways  ;  she  cannot  learn  all  at  once 
to  put  her  sensibilities  safely  out  of  rea-ch  ;  the  strife  for  mastery 
shocks  her  ideas  of  the  equity  of  reciprocal  benefits  ;  her  nerves, 
physical  and  spiritual,  lie  too  near  the  surface  to  allow  her  to  com- 
pete upon  equal  terms  with  those  who  are  prepared  for  this  sort  of 
work  by  precedent,  birth,  and  physical  conformation. 

Women  do  themselves  groea  injustice  and  are  uoconsciously 
cruel  to  their  sisters  when  they  combat  the  truth  of  their  bodily 
unfitness  to  toil  after  the  manner  of  nieu»  as  many  hours  per  dum, 
week  in  and  week  out,  and  throughout  the  year.  Under  the 
finest  conditions  of  constitution  and  health  a  woman  may  be  the 
superb  counterpart  of  brother,  lover  or  husband — the  alter  ego, 
that,  combined  with  his  personality,  makes  up  the  perfect  hnman 
creature.  She  is  not — she  never  will  be — his  faithful  re-present- 
ment. In  denying  this  natural  law,  she  arrogates  aa  her  own  a 
form  of  creation  unknown  to  God  and  to  man.  In  contending 
for  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  her  ambition  has  overleaped  the 
bounds  that  masculine  daring  has  set  for  itself.  8 he  would  unite 
in  her  one  person  the  distinctive  qualities  and  the  loftiest  possi- 
bilities of  both  sexes.  For  the  Damascus  blade  that  cuts  cleanly 
through  the  down  cuehion,  she  covets  the  solid  weight  of  the 
cleaver. 

Nature,  as  interpreted  by  the  sages  of  all  ages,  divides  between 
the  sexes  the  labor  of  developing  the  race  up  to  its  highest  type* 
Reasoning  together  with  a  right  sense  of  woman's  worth  in  the 
vast  scheme,  our  counsellors  plead  that  since  she,  and  none  else> 
can  fulfil  certain  duties,  she  cannot  decline  them  without  fatal 
injuiy  to  the  great  system.  Nobody  doubts  her  ability  to  keep 
accounts,  to  buy  and  to  sell,  to  practise  law  and  medicine,  and  ex- 
pound theology.     Celibate,  she  can  engage  ia  and  carry  on  any  of 
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ttlise  empriaea  with  snccess  contingent  upon  ability  and  opportu- 
nity. It  18  a  simple  statement  of  a  principle  as  self-evident  aa 
that  two  substances  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time,  that  she  cannot  play  the  man  in  a  calling  which  ref|uiros  all 
her  thoughts  and  energies  for  seven,  eight  or  ten  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  be  very  woman  to  home,  spouse  and  children. 
As  soon  might  the  mainspring  of  a  watch  essay  to  run  a  corn- 
mill  while  regulating  the  cogs,  wheels  and  levers  to  which  it  is 
adjusted. 

When  necessity  binds  upon  the  motlicr  the  grievous  burden  of 
bread-winning  abroad  and  bringing  up  a  family  of  young  children 
at  home,  she  must,  perforce,  submit  to  the  maiming  of  one  side 
of  her  life — and,  with  faith  in  Ilea  von  and  in  herself,  do  her 
best.  Were  her  children  utterly  orphaned,  they  would  be 
dragged  up  after  a  fashion,  taking  their  chances  of  ruin  or  salva- 
tion. If  she  go  forth  at  morning  unto  her  work,  and  to  her 
lubor  until  the  evening,  committing  her  darlings  to  fate  and  hire- 
lings— or,  if  she  be  more  fortunate,  to  her  nearest  of  kin — she 
iolecta  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  deserves  our  respectful  comptis- 
Bion. 

The  fact  that  the  demands  of  fashionable  society  are  more  in- 
imical to  the  mnltiplication  and  growth  of  olive  plants  in  moiieru 
nuraeries  than  the  nobler  ambition  to  achieve  independence  or 
reputation  by  the  employment  of  native  talents,  has  no  relevance 
to  the  matter  now  before  us. 

Every  sensible  spectator  of  the  existence  that  has  no  worthier 
aim  than  display  which  is  vulgar,  and  amnsements  that  are  selfish 
and  puerile,  resents  comparison  between  the  gauzy-winged  ephem- 
eron,  dizzied  by  ele*aric  light,  and  her  whose  scorn  of  the  tradi- 
tional bondage  to  sex  is  founded  in  eonsciousne^  of  innate 
superiority  to  the  typical  butterfly  and  also  to  the  storied  and 
priggish  ant.  She  will  make  something  of  herself  better  and 
higher  than  either.  Nothing  in  the  texture  of  man's  brain, 
when  compared  with  a  woman's,  warrants  the  dogma  that  he  is  to 
be  an  independent  being,  aud  hera  a  parasitic  growth.  The  ad- 
monition to  cautious  circumspection  of  speech  and  look  in  places 
where  business  men  do  congregate  provokes  a  proud  smile. 
**  Temptations '* — vaguely  portrayed  by  timorous  spinsters — 
aimply  do  not  exist  for  her.  A  single  aim  and  a  steadfast  pur- 
pose are  the  lion  of  this  latter-day  Una. 
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Often — as  breadwinner  for  others  more  helpless  than  herself — 
she  has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  assumed  the  man's  place. 
She  has  no  leisure  for  thought  that  involves  planning  and  pro- 
vision for  domestic  needs^  from  her  departure  in  the  gray  winter 
morning  until  she  lets  herself  into  the  hall  with  her  latch-key  at 
evening.  Craft  or  profession  absorbs  mental  and  nervous  forces. 
Sooner  or  later,  home — an  empty  echo  of  a  monosyllable  when  the 
feminine  element  is  lacking — becomes  a  harbor  into  which  she 
puts  occasionally  for  repairs.  She  is  a  seafarer — as  all  her  fathers 
(but  not  her  mothers)  were.  As  a  man's  substitute  in  counting- 
room,  shop  and  office,  her  success  cannot  be  gainsjiid.  Into  the 
manufacture  of  the  substitute  has  gone  all  she  had  to  give  of 
mental  and  physical  power.  The  graft  has  thriven  lustily,  but 
the  native  branches  have  been  pruned  to  make  room  for  the  alien. 
If  the  result  satisfy  her,  it  is  because  she  has  unsexed  herself. 
If  longings  for  the  shelter,  the  sacred  joys  and  loves  of  wifehood 
and  motherhood  have  survived  throughout  the  unnatural  process, 
she  is  an  object  of  pity. 

That  there  are  many  women  in  our  own  and  other  lands  who 
have  won  distinction  with  pen,  brush  and  chisel — have  given  to  a 
grateful  world  the  results  of  exhaustive  research  into  the  deep 
things  of  nature  and  of  science,  without  neglecting  one  of  the 
holy  tasks  devolving  upon  wife  and  housemother — relieves  what 
may  seem  to  be  the  hard  sentence  which  we  believe  that  Provi- 
dence and  experience  have  pronounced.  She  who  keeps  abreast 
intellectually  with  her  growing  boys  and  girls,  and  gives 
her  husband  cogent  reason  for  safely  trusting  in  her  judgment . 
and  good  sense,  will  not  fall  out  of  line  with  her  generation.  The 
home-life  of  a  well-appointed  household  affords  facilities  for  study 
and  mental  growth  unsuspected  by  those  who  have  never  brought 
business  habits  into  domestic  practice.  Servants  are  better,  and 
children  happier  for  the  wise  ruling  that  makes  of  the  family  a 
working  community  wherein  individual  taste  and  habit  are  con- 
sulted and  scope  is  granted  for  the  exercise  of  each,  and  where 
the  highest  good  of  all  is  the  law  of  daily  living. 

The  Presence  that  informs  such  an  organization  is  practically 
limitless  in  influence.     Time  and  eternity  are  debtors  to  it. 

Maeion  Uaeulkd. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  UEREDITY. 

BY  HENKY  SMITH   WILLIAMS,    M.    D.,    MEDICAL  SUPEEIKTEKBEXT 
OF  THE  BANDALL's  ISLAND  HOSPITALS, 


The  scientific  shibboleth  of  our  tirae  is  heredity.  The  word 
18  on  everyone's  tongue.  Viewing  a  lalieQ  fellow-mortul,  it  ia 
quite  the  fashion  to  ehake  one's  head  and  say,  *'  Ob»  heredity 
uccounts  for  him  ;  blood  will  tell."  And  with  tliis  formula  we  are 
accustomed  to  meaaure  our  fellows,  much  as  a  clerk  measures 
cloth.  And  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  the  method, 
the  man  of  science  comes  to  our  aid,  "  Yes/' he  says,  **jou 
are  quite  right.  Your  formula  expresses  the  universal  principle 
of  heredity.  We  word  it  a  little  differently,  but  the  idea  is  the 
same.  '  Like  begets  like  *  is  the  way  we  put  it.  It  applies  to 
every  living  thing  in  the  world.  Notice  this  bacillus,  for  ex- 
ample. Even  as  you  observe  it  beneath  the  microscope,  it  divides, 
and  two  baocilH  are  there  in  place  of  one.  This  process  it  will 
oontinue  indefinitely,  under  proper  conditions,  until  there  are 
myriads  of  bacilli  there,  but  every  one  will  be  precisely  like  the 
first.  The  cholera  bacillus  never  changes  into  the  bacillus  of 
consumption,  nor  that  into  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria.  Each  pro- 
duoee  its  own  kind  and  no  other.  ^  Like  begets  like!'  It  is 
beautifully  simple,  unequivocally  true,  and  of  universal  applica- 
tion/' 

It  is  little  wonder  that  so  relatively  simple,  so  true  and  so 
sweeping  a  proposition  has  proved  alluring.  All  universal  formu- 
Iffi  are  so.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  seemingly  simple 
principle  may  become  very  complex  indeed,  in  its  application.  So 
it  IB  here.  Indeed,  a  gtumbling-block  of  most  alarming  dimen- 
sions appears  at  the  very  outset  if  we  attempt  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  heredity  intelligently  to  any  higher  organism,  in  the  fact 
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that  two  parents  are  to  be  considered.  These  parents  are  not  pre- 
cisely  like  one  another,  hence,  in  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  the  off- 
spring must  be  either  identical  with  oue  parent  and  nnlike  the 
other,  or  elao  identical  with  neither.  Here  theory  wavers,  but  ex- 
perience proves  that  the  offspring  always  combines  in  some  meas- 
ure the  qualities  of  both  parents  ;  hence,  that  it  never  is  precisely 
like  either  of  them.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  principle  of  he- 
redity ?  It  appears  that  like  does  ?irOi  beget  like  in  the  sense  of 
identity  ;  and  if  '*  like  "  is  only  meant  to  convey  a  sense  of  general 
similurity,  it  is  altogether  too  vague  a  principle  to  have  practical 
utility. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  no  such  vagueness  exists.  The 
seeming  obscurity  results  partly  from  the  complexity  of  the  con* 
ditions  and  partly  from  misapprehension  of  terms.  TJie  explana- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  heredity  implies  not  so  much  the 
transmission  of  conditions  as  of  tendencies.  Speaking  loosely,  we 
often  say  that  consumption,  insanity,  and  heart  diseaseare  heredi- 
tary. Strictly  speaking,  the  statement  is  never  true.  An  inher- 
ent weakness  or  susceptibility  of  lungs,  brain,  or  heart — a  ten- 
dency towards  disease  of  these  organs— may  be  transmitted^  but 
not  the  diseases  themselves.  And  so  of  other  conditions.  The 
word  tendencies  is  our  open  sesame.  Two  parents  having  qual- 
ities unlike  and  often  mutually  exclusive  cannot  transmit  these 
qualities  to  their  common  offspring  ;  but  they  can  transmit  all 
their  tendencies  to  that  offspring,  even  though  these  tendencies 
be  antagonistic.  An  organism  cannot  be  two  things  at  once,  but 
it  may  (end  to  be  many  different  things  ;  antagouistic  tendencies 
within  it  constantly  struggling  for  the  mastery.  And  aided  by 
external  conditions,  the  tejidencies  at  one  time  subordinate  may 
at  another  time  become  dominant.  Failing  of  such  favorable 
conditions,  tendencies  may  keep  up  an  unequal  and  seemingly 
inefficient  struggle  throughout  the  lifetime  of  an  individual, 
without  once  making  themselves  manifest,  and  yet  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring  with  such  potential  force  as  there  to  be- 
come operative. 

To  tangibly  illustrate  :  If  one  parent  has  black  eyes,  the  other 
blue,  it  is  evident  that  both  cannot  transmit  the  color  of  the  eyes 
to  their  child.  But  one  may  transmit  a  tendency  to  black  eyes, 
the  other  a  tendency  to  bine,  and  according  as  one  tendency  or 
the  other  proves  the  stronger,  the  child  will  have  black  or  blue 
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cyeSt  Suppose  the  bhick-eye  tendency  prevails  for  the  raomeut — 
that  is^  lor  that  iuilividuul.  The  blue-eye  teudoncy  \a  not  elimi- 
nated ;  though  dormant  for  that  generation,  it  may  reassert  itself 
BO  strongly  that  a  child  of  the  next  generation  will  have  blue  eyes 
though  both  itB  parents  have  black  eyes. 

Nor  is  this  idl.  A  tendency  may  remain  dormant^  and  per- 
haps unsuspected,  not  merely  for  one  but  sometimes  for  many 
generations,  becoming  at  last  manifest  again  in  a  remote  descen- 
dant. And  this  is  as  true  of  mental  and  moral  tendencies  as  of 
physicaL  In  short,  the  observed  facts  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  organism  never  relinquishes  any  tendency  it 
has  once  acquired,  but  holds  it  in  stocky  if  need  be,  generation 
after  generation^  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  herald  it 
forth.  Only  by  such  a  Bupposition  can  we  explain  the  commonly- 
observed  fact  of  inheritance  from  remote  ancestors,  or^  as  Darwin 
termed  it,  atavism. 

Matnfestly,  then,  we  shall  greatly  err  if  we  attempt  sweeping 
eetimatus  of  a  child*8  hereditary  tendencies  from  a  study  of  its 
parents  alone.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  turn  to  grandparents,  or 
even  great-grandparents.  Atavism  assuredly  reaches  far  back  of 
these.  But  if  we  invoke  a  remoter  ancestry,  we  shall  be  dumb- 
foQoded  at  the  response.  Behold  them  !  There  were  eight 
great-grandparents  ;  thirty-two  individuals  in  the  generation  be- 
fore that ;  then  G4,  128,  %h(j.  We  have  reached  back  only  to  the 
time  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  And  etill  they  accumulate,  these 
unavoidable  ancestors.  In  the  tenth  generation  they  number  a 
thousand,  omitting  an  unimportant  dozen  or  two  for  the  sake  of 
round  numbers  ;  in  the  twentieth  generation  they  are  an  army  of 
a  million.  And  this  is  going  hack  only  to  the  twelfth  or  thir* 
teenth  century.  One  need  go  but  little  further  and  the  seem- 
ingly unassailable  mathematicals  will  name  him  an  ancestry  co- 
extensive with  the  entire  population  of  the  globe.  Thus  are  we 
alt  proven  brothers  in  fact  as  well  as  name.  Thus  is  the  anti- 
quarian justified  who  had  traced  his  ancestry  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  there  lost  it ;  in  truth  he 
can  scarcely  have  gone  amiss  up  to  that  time.  Seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  genealogies  are  for  parvenus. 

But  behind  the  Jest  lie  sober  realities  of  the  moat  far-reaching 
import.  Admitting  that  when  examined  critically  our  compata- 
tion  is  somewhat  shorn  of  its  astounding  proportions  by  mar- 
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riagoa  of  consanguinity,  the  fact  remains,  beyond  all  levity,  that 
every  human  being,  high  or  low,  has  had  within  recent  limes  a 
multitude  of  ancestora  in  direct  line  of  descent.  Marriages  of 
consanguiaity  being,  perhaps,  most  frequent  in  circles  of  royalty, 
probably  the  persons  who  have  the  fewest  ancestors,  and  of 
whom,  therefore,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  we  should  expect  the 
least,  are  kings  and  their  kith.  And  yet  the  aristocrat  is  wont 
to  look  down  upon  the  plebeian  because  he  has  no  ancestors  !  He 
means,  of  course,  that  the  plebeian  does  not  know  the  name  of 
his  ancestors*  But  what  does  he  know  of  his  own  ?  Sir  John 
Jones  boasts  loudly  of  his  lineage  because  he  knows  the  names 
of  his  little  line  of  Jones  ancestors  for,  say,  ten  generations  back. 
He  holds  in  contempt  poor  Smith  who  cannot  bring  documentary 
evidence  that  he  had  a  great-great-grandfather<  But  has  Jones 
at  his  tongue's  end  the  records  of  all  of  the  other  fifteen  of  hia 
own  ancestors  of  that  fourth  generation  whose  names  were  twt 
Jones  ?  r  venture  not,  Btit  oven  if  he  had,  what  does  he  know  of 
that  boasted  tenth  generation  ?  Why,  that  one  member  was 
named  Jones.  But  what  of  the  1,023  other  individuals  who 
make  up  the  remainder  of  the  phalanx  ?  The  ancient  Jones  may 
have  been  a  very  great  man  indeed,  but  he  represents  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent*  of  the  present  Sir  Jbhn's  ancestors  of 
that  single  tenth  generation.  Fortunate  ia  it  for  Sir  John's 
peace  of  mind  that  he  does  not  know  the  others,  for  it  ia  many 
chances  to  one  they  were  a  motley  crew,  scattered  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  Not  improbably,  there  were  a  few  Turks  and  Arabs, 
and  a  Negro  or  two  in  the  company,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  a  few  score  of  them  were  vassals  or  slaves  to  some  of  poor 
Smith's  illustrious  but  now  forgotten  ancestors  of  that  same  gen- 
eration. 

Bat  whether  kings  or  vassals  matters  not  for  our  purpose.  It 
is  only  important  to  recall  that  these  multitudinous  ancestors  exist- 
ed. And  there  they  surely  are,  ready  to  be  summoned  at  a  moment^s 
notice  by  the  simplest  computation.  Making  fullest  concessions 
to  consanguineous  marriages — say  by  reducing  the  number  one- 
half — there  still  remain  more  than  one  thousand  shades  to  answer 
the  roll-call  of  each  and  every  individuaPs  ancestors  within  ten 
generations  past*  And  the  principle  of  atavism  is  at  hand  to 
prove  that  any  particular  tendency  of  any  one  of  these  ancestors 
may  crop  out  unexpectedly  after  being  long  suppressed  ;  nay,  more, 
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that  lUl  the  muUitudiuous  tondoucies  of  all  the^  ancestors  must 
be  repreaeateil — though  corabiued  and  modified-t-iti  the  persoQ- 
ality  of  each  Smith  uud  Jones,  »md  X,  Y  or  Z-  df  to-day.  An 
awful  thought,  ia  it  not  ?  What  wonder  that  we  poor  conglomer- 
ate mortals  are  torn  by  doubts  and  uncertainties,  and  contradio 
tory  aspirations  and  conflicting  ptissions  ?  What  wonder  that 
consistency  is  rarest  of  jewels  ?  Tlie  wonder  is  rather  that  we 
can  manage  to  spin  any  continuous  or  rational  thread  of  life  at 
all  oat  of  such  a  tangle  of  nnrniscible  tendencies.  '*  Like  begets 
like"  has  ceased  to  be  the  simple  principle  that  it  seemed. 

It  appears,  then,  to  use  a  graphic  illustration,  that  evory  indi- 
Tidaal  represents  tlie  apex  of  an  inverted  pyramid  of  descent, 
whose  base,  extending  back  into  history,  at  some  point  coincides 
with  the  base  or  a  sectional  plane  of  the  ancestral  pyramid  of 
every  other  individual  of  his  nice.  Why,  then,  since  the  same 
principle  has  applied  to  all,  are  not  the  apices  all  identical  ?  How 
has  the  principle  **  like  begets  like,'^  applied  to  a  common  ances- 
try^ produced  such  a  diversity  of  descendants  ?  Heredity,  un- 
aided, can  give  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  because  the 
elements  of  this  conglomerate  ancestry  have  not  been  mixed 
equally.  In  other  words,  because  of  marriages  in  di^erent 
degrees  of  consanguinity.  The  answer  is  not  sufficient,  yet  it 
can  account  for  much.  Let  us  examine  it  before  seeking  for 
othfir  causes. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  men  are  all  descended  from  a 
common  stock,  all  marriages  must  be  in  some  degree  of  consan- 
guinity. But  the  degree  may  vary  from  the  incestuous  union  of 
brother  and  sister,  which  was  legal iz^ed  among  the  ancients,  or 
the  marriage  of  cousins,  which  is  the  limit  fixed  by  most  modern 
civilizations,  to  the  usual  cases  in  which  all  trace  of  relationship 
lias  long  since  been  lost.  At  first  sight,  it  is  ])erhaps  not  appar- " 
©nt  why  marriages  in  close  degrees  of  consanguinity  should  be 
of  especial  siguitioance  in  their  bearing  on  the  problems  of  hered- 
ity. But  a  moment's  reflection  will  make  this  plain.  In  the  first 
place,  a  consanguineous  union  greatly  restricts  the  variety  of 
tendencies  of  the  descendants.  A  person  whose  parents  are  cons- 
ins,  for  example*  has  only  six  great-grandparents,  instead  of  the 
normal  number  of  eight ;  and  thus,  to  carry  the  computation  no 
farther  than  that  generation,  his  aggregate  tendencies  are  re- 
•trioted  in  diTersity  by  one-fourth — in  itself  a  serious  matter. 
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And,  in  the  secoTid  phice,  certain  of  these  reatricted  tendencies 
may  be  accentuated  in  a  way  that  may  be  yet  more  serious. 
These  are  tendoncies  of  the  two  great-grandparents  in  whom 
both  lines  of  descent  meet,  and  who  therefore  count  as  four  per- 
sons in  reckoning  the  child's  irilierited  possibilities.  The  ofif- 
gpring  of  cousins  may  therefore  be  theoretically  expected  to  have 
(1)  less  than  thi3  avenigo  diversity  of  tendencies,  and  (2)  an  ab- 
normal instiibility  of  toudericies,  due  to  the  accentuation  of  cer- 
tain groups.  And  here  practical  observation  fatly  bu stains  the- 
ory. It  is  by  the  application  of  these  principles  that  all  the 
specialized  races  of  domestic  animals  have  been  bo  rapidly  devel- 
oped. 

This,  then,  I  say*  is  the  only  answer  which  heredity  alone  can 
give  as  to  why  individnals  vary  in  their  tendencies  and  quali- 
ties. The  answer  does  not  seem  sufficient^  for  to  be  tangible  it 
is  evident  that  the  unions  must  be  in  close  consanguinity,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  such  unions  are  everywhere  exceptional. 
Even  barbarians  go  to  outside  families,  and  even  to  outside  tribes 
for  wives.  But  aside  from  this  objection  the  argument  contains 
a  fallacy  in  that  an  element  not  accounted  for  by  heredity  alone 
has  been  introduced  unwittingly.  And  in  some  respects  the 
interpolation  is  of  more  importance  than  the  original  document. 
Let  ua  look  more  critically.  We  have  juat  assumed  that  every 
individual  inherits  all  the  tendencies  of  all  his  ancestors.  If, 
then,  ali  the  tendencies  of  the  race  were  represented  in  that  re- 
mote common  ancestry  to  which  we  are  referring,  and  all  these 
tendencies  again  were  epitomized  in  each  and  every  descend  an  t, 
it  is  not  apparent  why  it  should  make  much  difference  whether  a 
being  has  six  great-grandparents  or  eight,  since  the  two  ancestors 
who  would  be  doubly  represented  in  tlie  curtailed  generation 
would  doubly  represent  exactly  the  same  focalized  group  of  ten- 
dencies as  would  be  represented  by  any  other  two  persons.  And 
yet  we  know  that  consanguineous  unions  do  make  a  difference  in 
practice.  We  have  come  to  another  stumbling  block.  But  the 
explanation  is  not  far  to  seek,  though  it  lies  partly  outside  the 
domain  of  heredity.  We  have  said  that  every  individual  comes 
into  the  world  with  possibilities  representing  the  sum  of  all  the 
tendencies  of  all  its  ancestors.  This  formula  is  certainly  at  once 
correct  and  comprehensive.  It  would  be  a  misuse  of  language  to 
speak  of  inheritance  of  a  tendency  not  represented  in  some  ances- 
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tor,  near  or  remote.  But  the  same  formula  does  not  represent 
fully  the  persatiality  of  the  same  iiidiviilual  when  he  has  grown 
to  mhiU  life,  for  thori  wo  must  say,  Tbo  sum  of  all  the  tendencies 
of  all  ancestors  p/ti^  certain  qualities  developed  in  the  present 
generation  through  contact  with  a  definite  environment.  And 
these  acquired  qualities  we  are  bound  to  believe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dissent  of  a  certain  school  of  modern  biologtsts,  are 
represented  in  the  sum  of  tendencies  which  this  individual  trans- 
raits  to  his  progeny.  It  is  as  if  an  ancestral  estate  received  addi- 
tions with  each  generation  of  holders.  Only  it  must  be  reinem- 
berod  that  the  additions  are  not  necessarily  improvements.  There 
are  minna  as  well  as  pins  quantities  in  our  problem  of  heredity. 

Not  only  may  new  tendencies  be  thus  added  generation  after 
generation,  but  the  old  tendencies  may  be  given  new  significance, 
certain  onc8  being  developed  under  a  fostering  environment  till 
they  preponderate  as  they  had  never  done  in  a  previous  genera- 
tion ;  other  tendencies  boing,  of  course,  proportionately  pushed 
into  the  background.  Manifestly,  then,  this  new  factor  of  en- 
vironment is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  the  variable 
quantity  which  is  introduced  into  the  personal  equation  of  every 
creature,  to  be  considered  along  with  the  fixed  quantity,  heredi- 
tary tendencies.  And  as  this  variable  can  never  be  exactly  the 
same  for  any  two  organisms  in  the  world,  it  follows  that  no  two 
personalities  can  ever  be  identicall  Thus  it  appears  that  the  di- 
versity of  individuals  and  of  races,  which  is  the  observed  condi- 
tion of  organic  nature,  has  come  to  pass  primarily  through  en- 
vironment, not  heredity.  Now  it  is  manifest  why  it  does  make  a 
difference  whether  one  has  six  or  eight  ancestors  of  the  third  gen- 
eration, for  the  two  additional  ancestors  would  have  brought 
certain  tendencies  that  had  been  developed  by  the  specific  en- 
vironment of  their  particular  lines  of  recent  ancestors,  which 
must  neoessarily  have  varied  somewhat  from  the  tendencies  of 
each  of  the  otlier  ancestors  of  that  or  any  other  generation.  The 
remote  or  fundamental  tendencies,  inherited  from  the  common 
aocestry  far  removed,  would  have  been  the  same  in  all  ;  the  points 
of  difference  pertain  to  certain  less  fundamental,  but  scarcely  less 
important,  lines  of  special  development. 

And  these  additional  tendencies,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  to  be 
set  down  to  the  credit  of  heredity,  but  to  that  of  environment. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  carry  the  analysis  back  along  exactly 
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the  sanie  lines  to  iDcIude  the  remote  ancestors  and  their  f  anda- 
mental  tendencies,  we  ahould  find  that  exactly  the  same  arguments 
apply  there  with  equal  force.  Time  was,  in  the  far  past,  when 
these  qualities,  which  we  now  term  fundamental  because  they 
are  of  long  standing,  were  in  their  turn  developing ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  they  also  were  developed  primarily  through 
the  influence  of  environmental  forces,  acting  on  a  responsive 
organism.  In  fact,  all  that  we  can  know  of  life  and  mind  is  the 
reaction  of  a  certain  kind  of  matter  to  the  impinging  forces  of 
its  environment.  In  this  view,  the  most  that  can  be  said  for 
heredity  is  that  it  has  held  a  kind  of  receptacle  into  which  ten- 
dencies as  they  were  developed  were  thrown  for  safe  keeping.  It 
has  developed  nothing,  originated  nothing;  but  it  has  been  a 
most  faithful  Lord  High  Keeper  of  the  Treasury,  for  it  has  let  no 
single  precious  tendency  escape  when  once  it  had  been  acquired. 

The  function  of  heredity,  then,  is  the  retention  and  transmis* 
sion  of  tendencies*  This  function  it  performs  with  the  most  ab- 
solute impartiality.  It  sees  to  it  that  each  quality  of  an  individual 
— ^whether  dominant  or  subordinate,  patent  or  latent — is  repre- 
sented in  the  progeny  of  that  individual.  It  can  do  no  more  ;  its 
mission  is  completed  for  that  generation  ;  it  must  leave  the 
plaatic  miiterial  for  the  great  moulder,  environment.  And  the 
forces  of  environment  come  to  the  attack  right  vigorously.  But 
they  also  have  their  limitations.  Certain  general  characteristics 
of  body  and  mind  have  been  so  ingrained  in  the  race  through 
persistent  repetition  that  they  can  by  no  possibility  be  greatly 
altered  in  a  single  generation.  All  the  tendencies  of  all  the 
ancestors  near  and  remote  coincide  in  the  direction  of  these  quali- 
ties. The  transformirjg  power  of  environment  must  turn  chiefly 
to  those  newer  tendencies  which  have  been  developed  in  recent 
generations,  and  to  a  decision  between  antagonistic  tendencies. 
And  yet  even  the  primordial  tendencies  are  not  altogether  beyond 
the  pale  of  environment,  because  none  of  them  are  absolutely 
fixed  by  heredity.  Take  the  matter  of  stature,  for  example.  The 
ancestral  tendencies  vary  within  a  limit  of  many  inches.  Some 
ancestors  have  been  perhaps  but  four  feet  tall,  others  have  been 
nearer  seven  feet.  But  there  is  a  strong  average  tendency  perhaps 
towards  a  stature  of  between  five  and  one  half  and  six  feet. 
Within  these  limits,  environment  may  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances  decide.    Kutritional  conditions  during  infancy,  childhood, 
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and  adolescence— tho  presence  or  absence  of  disease  at  critical 
periodfi^  and  the  like^wili  determine  the  exact  stature  in  the  in- 
dividual eaae^  just  as  general  natritional  coiidttions  have  de* 
termined  the  average  atatnre  of  different  races  of  men — the  £8qtu- 
maux,  for  example^  or  the  Patagoniana. 

And  what  ia  true  of  the  physical  stature  is  equally  true^ 
mutatis  vtufandis,  of  the  mental  and  moral  stature.  But 
the  fact  that  the  stature^  physical,  mental  and  moral  is  Qxed 
at  a  certain  limit  for  one  individual,  does  not  irrevocably  fix 
the  limit  for  the  offspring  of  tluit  individual.  Each  individual 
case  chaogeB  the  average  of  tendencies,  of  course,  but  it  does 
not  eliminate  the  old  tendencies ;  and  these  old  tendencies,  re- 
iw!ting  to  a  changed  environment,  may  produce  a  very  different 
individual  result  in  a  succeeding  generation.  The  average  results, 
in  deviation  from  tho  old  average,  only  assume  permanence  when 
the  race  is  subjected  generation  after  generation  to  tlie  conditions 
that  first  wrought  an  individual  change.  The  Esquimaux,  for  ex- 
ample, have  come  to  be  a  race  of  relative  dwarfs  because  their  en* 
vironment  has  for  generations  been  defective  from  a  nutritional 
sUind point.  But  no  doubt  atavism  still  holds  for  them  tlie  tend- 
ency of  remote  ancestors  to  larger  stature,  and  under  changed  me- 
teorologioal  conditions  they  would  doubtless  return  gradually  to 
the  oId*ttme  average.  But  even  under  conditions  as  they  exist, 
environment  has  not  changed  the  physical,  mental  or  moral 
qualities  of  this  race  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree.  The  broad 
synoptical  outline  of  qualities  inherited  from  the  remote  common 
anoeetry  are  still  the  same  as  those  of  every  other  race  of  human 
beings  in  the  world.  It  is  the  specific,  the  newer,  and  hence,  on 
the  whole,  the  less  essential  qualities  that  differ. 

If  this  is  true  of  different  races  of  men,  it  must  be  far  more 
tangibly  true  of  the  extremes  of  the  same  race,  who  live  under 
conditions  much  less  widely  variable  than  those  that  separate  the 
racea.  Caucasian  and  Esquimau  must  perhaps  go  back  millennia 
to  find  a  common  ancestor  ;  but  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  his 
lowliest  servant  have  probably  had  common  ancestors  within  a 
fe*v  centuries  past.  Not  merely  their  fundamental  tendencies 
then,  but  many  of  the  more  specialized  tendencies  are  inherently 
the  same  in  both.  The  familiar  traditional  tales,  doubtless 
»ome  of  them  founded  on  fact,  of  infants  of  beggars  and  princes 
being  transposed   in  the  cradle   without  subsequent  discovery, 
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illustrate  this  fact  perhaps  a^  forcibly  as  a  more  sober  argmnent 
coald  do. 

If  further  proof  were  needed*  one  has  hut  to  turn  to  the  rec- 
ords of  common  every-day  experience,  and  analyze  the  character- 
istics of  such  representatives  of  the  extremes  of  contemporary 
society  as  are  personally  known  to  him.  He  will  find  the  same 
genend  physical  qualities,  the  mime  general  mental  qualities, 
above  all  the  same  general  moral  qualities  at  each  end  of  the 
social  scale.  Why  ?  Because  these  general  qualities  ha?e  had 
the  stamp  of  approval  of  myriads  of  common  ancestors.  The  de- 
tails of  specialization  differ  widely,  of  course  ;  as  widely  in  mental 
and  moral  directions,  as,  for  example,  the  unkempt  beard  and  ragged 
clothes  of  the  one  differ  from  the  waxed  moustache  and  fashionable 
suit  of  the  other.  Such  differences  have  been  wrought  by  dif- 
ferent recent  environing  conditions,  but  far  more  significant  like- 
nesses have  been  retained.  Tho  lovers  of  Mary  Ann  settle  their 
rival  cUiims  by  resort  to  fisticuffs;  tho  lovers  of  Friscilla  by  in- 
nuendo, or  repartee,  but  tho  principle  is  the  same.  The  hero  of 
the  Bowery  stage  overcomes  the  villain  perhaps  by  blows,  at  least 
by  physical  prowess ;  the  Broadway  hero  triumphs  through  more 
subtle  and  intellectual  processes.  But  the  essential  thing  is  that  in 
each  case  the  hero  must  triumph.  He  may  swagger  with  bands  in 
pockets,  or  perhaps  boast  and  swear  in  choicest  Bowery  dialect ; 
his  pathos  may  be,  for  more  refined  ears,  suspiciously  like  bathos  ; 
his  courage  may  be  bravado;  but  always,  iu  the  intellectual  eye 
of  his  audience,  he  must  be  an  approach  to  an  ideal  hero,  good» 
noble,  aspiring,  or  he  cannot  receive  the  plaudits  of  even  the 
worst  audience.  Why  ?  Because  we  look  to  stage  and  story  for 
ideals,  and  the  same  Ideal  aspirations  have  been  iuheriteJ  from 
remote  common  ancestors  by  both  extremes  of  our  social  life. 

The  fact,  then,  is  everywhere  patent  that  heredity  accounts 
for  the  sameness  of  our  race,  not  for  the  differences.  The  latter 
are  the  work  of  environment.  It  is  further  true  that  it  is  the 
plan  of  Nature— to  use  for  convenience  sake,  the  old  language 
of  teleology — to  avoid  extremes  and  keep  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  happy  mean  through  the  aid  of  heredity.  It  is  as  if  she 
looked  with  equal  affection  upon  every  tendency  once  implanted 
in  a  race  of  her  creatures,  and  strove  always  to  aid  the  tendencies 
that  were  for  the  moment  subordinated.  To  accomplish  this  end 
she  adopts  a  very  simple  but  very  effectual  expedient.     We  ex- 
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press  this  expedieat  commonly  in  the  eaying  that  oppoeitea  at> 
Iracti.  Thia  means,  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  just  seen,  that 
aperaoQ  ia  drawn  towards  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  whoso  pre- 
dominating tendencies  correspond  to  his  subordinated  ones.  By 
this  means  tendencies  subordinated  in  one  generation  are  rein- 
forced and  become  dominant  in  the  next ;  by  this  means,  in  other 
words,  atavism  is  accomplislied.  Note,  as  practical  ilhistrations, 
how  tall  men  are  attracted  by  small  women,  blondes  by  brunettes, 
genius  by  medirjcrity.  It  is  even  matter  of  common  experience 
that  the  most  virtuous  young  women  are  often  fascinated  by  the 
opposite  moral  traits  in  their  male  associates,  while,  contrariwise, 
the  most  vicious  of  men  would  always  choose  virtuous  helpmates 
if  they  could.  Thus,  within  the  ranks  of  any  caste  of  society, 
there  is  a  constant  effort  to  equalize  the  average  tendencies  and 
bring  back  that  hereditary  balance  which  environment  is  forever 
tending  to  disturb. 

A  like  effort  in  a  wider  way  is  manifest  in  hahincing  the  castes 
themselves.     For  every  specialized  development  far  in  one  direc- 
tion, brought  about  through  a  pampering  environment  aided  by 
'oon sanguineous  marriages  or  marriages  of  expediency,  carriee  ita 
own  Nemesis,  in  the  fact  that  growing  instability  always  goes 
1  band  in  hand  with  extreme  development.     We  noted  howspecial- 
^Ixcil  races  of  domestic  animals  have  been  rapidly  developed    by 
special  environment  and  artificial  selection  (corresponding  to  mar- 
riages of  expediency),  and  now  we  have  further  to  note   that  the 
specialized  race  so  developed  is  always  an  unstable  race   as  com- 
pared with  the  mother  stock  from  which  it  has  sprung.     Only  by 
a  perpetually  pampering  environment  and  a  selective  in  breeding 
of  an  unnatuml  kind  can  it  be  kept  from  reverting  through  ata- 
vism to  the  original  type ;  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  return  to  natural 
environmental  conditions,  it  immediately  does  begin  to  return  to 
the  old-time  average  status — aa  witness  the  wild  horse.     All  this, 
of  course,  is  explained  easily  through  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  its  resulting  natural  selection.     Now  exactly  the  same  thing 
occurs  among  human  families  under  similar  conditions.     The  best 
.  ir  on  is  afforded  by  the  uniform  history  of  royal  dynasties. 

J  i  usually  by  some  person  who  combined  rare  and  desirable 

hereditary  tendencies,  they  are  perpetuated  by  tradition,  under  an 
enervating  enriroumont,  to  whose  undermining  influences  are 
lidded  the  like  influences  of  marriages  of  expediency  and  often  of 
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consangiiinity,  until  in  a  few  generationa  the  inevitable  result  is 
reached  of  ill-balauceil  offspring,  often  brilliant  in  certain  useless 
directions,  as  often  insane,  who  are  unfitted  to  rule,  and  who  are 
presently  supplanted,  despite  tradition,  by  some  strong  offshoot 
of  the  family,  or  some  entire  outsider;  whose  descendants  will  in 
turn  reenact  the  same  cycle  of  degeneration. 

In  a  lesser  degree,  this  same  cycle  is  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
family  histories  of  those  upper  strata  of  society  that  are  always 
prone  to  motlel  after  royalty.  The  degeneration  and  frequent 
extinction  of  our  "oldest  and  beat  families/'  with  the  concomi- 
tant rise  of  new  families,  u  an  illustration  within  the  experienco 
of  everyone.  But  everywhere  it  is  the  same  story:  through  en- 
vironment, primarily,  are  the  changes  wrought :  through  heredity 
— especially  as  exemplified  in  atavism — is  the  stability  of  the  race 
maintained.  These  two  forces  are  respectively  the  Badicals  and 
the  Conservativfcta  of  Nature.  The  one  insures  progress,  the  other 
prevents  evolution  from  taking  such  strides  as  would  lead  the  race 
to  disaster. 

In  one  sense,  perhaps,  we  are  all  "bom  criminals/*  for  we  in- 
herit from  remote  ancestors  traits  that  if  they  had  free  play  would 
ill  accord  with  the  customs  of  our  modern  civilization.  The  child 
who,  in  a  moment  of  impotent  anger,  claws  viciously  at  the  face  of 
its  mother  manifests  an  emotion  no  different  from  that  with  which 
the  remote  feudal  ancestor  fell  upon  his  enemy  and  gave  him  bat- 
tle. The  proverbial  cruelty  of  children  to  animals  is  perhaps 
reminiscent  of  those  days  when  the  ancestors  of  the  race  lived  by 
the  chase.  But  these  are  single  phases  of  a  most  complex  person- 
ality. The  same  infant  that  at  one  moment  is  so  vicious  will  the 
next  moment  hold  up  for  the  kiss  of  the  mother  cheeks  wet  with 
penitent  tears.  The  boy  who  feels  an  instinctive  desire  to  hurl 
stones  at  a  strange  dog,  will  just  as  instinctively  bestow  upon  the 
same  dog  acts  inspired  by  regret  and  pity  if  his  missile  unfortun- 
ately find  its  mark.  The  two  sets  of  emotions  are  antagonistic,  but 
they  are  alike  '*  instinctive/*  One  needs  but  watch  for  an  hour 
the  conduct  of  a  child  yet  so  young  that  his  deeds  express  instead 
of  masking  his  emotions,  to  gain  tangible  evidence  of  that  com- 
plex host  of  antagonistic  tendencies  that  are  battling  within  the 
budding  mind.  And  when  one  realizes  at  its  full  value  the  fact 
that  no  one  of  these  tendencies  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  alto- 
gether blotted  out  from  the  personality  of  that  being  while  it  lives. 
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ho  will  realisei  also,  that  euch  Oippaut  phrases  as  ''altogethor 
good,"  "  whoUj  bad  "  and  the  like  have  no  real  meaning  as  ap- 
plied to  the  complex  mind  of  man.  It  may  btj  conceded,  of 
course,  that  if  we  wer«  to  classify  all  human  tendencies  by  an 
ethical  standard  into  two  groups,  every  mortal  must,  at  a  given 
moment^  strike  a  balance  for  good  or  evil,  though  most  of  us,  I 
fear,  would  be  very  close  to  the  line  at  best.  But  in  the  light  of 
heredity — of  atavism—it  can  never  be  conceded  that  any  mortal 
has  been  or  can  be  boru  into  the  world  who  has  not  inherent  ten- 
dencies that  are  good  as  well  as  those  that  are  bad.  From  which 
follow  the  warning  corollary  that  no  mortal  can  be  above  the  pos- 
ttbility  of  temptation,  and  the  cheering  one  that  none  can  bo  be- 
yond the  pale  of  hope.  And  this  is,  to  me,  the  great  lesson  of 
heredity. 

He  has  but  poorly  read  the  lesson  who  will  attempt  to  defin- 
itely forecast  the  future  of  any  human  being.  Only  a  false 
prophet  could,  in  the  name  of  heredity,  deny  all  hope  to  the 
child  even  of  the  most  depraved  criminals.  As  it  lies  there  in 
its  cradle  even  amidst  the  squalor  of  poverty  and  vice,  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  is  a  sweet  and  innocent  morsel  of  humanity;  and  if 
contemplation  of  its  parents  causes  ns  to  shudder  for  its  fa  tore, 
we  may  obtain  a  vision  equally  valid  and  far  more  cheering  by 
letting  our  mental  retrospect  extend  to  include  the  worthier 
niembers  of  a  conglomerate  ancestry.  Of  a  certainty  there  are 
I  food  tendencies  as  well  as  bad  welling  up  into  that  nascent  mind, 
^Kot  improbably  there  are  many  evil  currents  sweeping  in  one  di- 
rection nearest  the  surface,  but  rest  assured  there  are  deeper 
counter  currents.  Whether  these  deeper  currents  will  ever  reach 
the  surface  is  a  question  that  lies  without  the  pale  of  heredity. 
That  delightfully  impartial  verdict  ''  Blood  will  tell  *'  conveyed 
all  the  message  that  heredity  could  bring.  But  ivhivh  blood — the 
good  or  the  bad  ?  Heredity  cannot  answer.  The  decision  restw 
with  environment.  Hence  the  fundamental  mission  of  all  social 
reforms  that  go  to  the  heart  of  things  must  bo  to  so  mould  the 
Avtnige  environment  of  civilization  that  in  a  larger  and  yet  larger 
percentage  of  cases  the  good  blood  rather  than  the  bad  in  each 
newest  generation  shall  be  made  to  **  telV      ^ , 

Hexry  Smith  Williams, 
VOL.  CLVU.— Ka»  442-  23 
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L^A  WORD  TO  WAGE-EARNERS. 

BY   ANBREW    CAIINEGIE. 


Much  haa  happened  since  I  tried,  two  years  ago,  in  the 
Review  to  explain  ''Money"  in  a  way  so  simple  that  the 
farmers,  wage-earners,  and  working  people  generally  conid 
clearly  understand  it.  But  nothing  has  happened  which  those 
who  uoderstand  money  and  its  laws  did  not  expect  Indeed^ 
those  who  nnderatand  these  best  have  rather  been  surprised  that 
the  results  of  well-known  laws  did  not  sooner  produce  the  present 
effects. 

I  again  address  myself  to  the  toiling  masses  of  the  people,  the 
farmers,  mechanics^  tradesmen,  and  all  who  receive  stated  salaries 
or  earn  daily  wages,  and  shall  try  to  tell  them» 

First:  What  has  happened.  Second:  Why  it  happened, 
Andt  third  :  The  Remedy. 

First,  then,  w^hat  has  happened.  Iiet  me  take  you  back  some 
years.  The  country  never  was  so  prosperous  as  during  the  dec- 
ado  betwoQQ  1880  and  1890.  Labor  was  never  so  fully  employed, 
wages  so  high,  or  the  necessaries  of  life  so  cheap ;  the  masses 
never  earned  and  saved  so  much  ;  never  was  the  proportion  of 
the  eorabi tied  earnings  of  capital  and  labor  given  to  and  received 
by  labor  so  large,  and  the  proportion  left  to  capital  so  small. 
Never  was  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  nor  its  infinitely 
more  important  home  commerce  so  great.  It  is  probable  that 
oiir  succesBors  in  many  future  decades  are  to  look  back  to  the 
past  decade  as  the  golden  age  of  the  Republic,  as  far  as  material 
prosperity  is  concerned. 
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Whfttacontmat  to  this  picture  the  position  of  our  country 
preaents  to-day*  It  is  doubtfol  if  a  more  disastrous  fiuancial  cy- 
clone  oyer  blastod  a  country  to  such  an  extent  in  so  short  a  timo. 
We  look  now  upon  the  mines^  not  only  of  silver,  which  employ 
comparatively  few  men,  but  upon  the  much  vaster  iron  mines  al- 
most completely  stopped  and  the  coal  mines  greatly  restricted  in 
(iroduot.  We  see  the  woollen  and  cotton  mills  stop  in  New  En- 
gland ;  the  blast  furnaces  closed  throughout  the  South  ;  banks  and 
bu  iness  firms  failing  to  an  extent  before  unknown,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workmen  idle,  when  before  every  one  was  em- 
ployed.  And  while  a  few  thousands  engaged  in  business  suffer, 
the  sufferers  among  the  wage-earning  classes  are  already  numbered 
by  hundreds  of  thonsands*  The  country  has  fallen  from  the  apex 
\tl  prosperity  to  the  depths  of  industrial  depression.  Adversity  has 
iken  the  place  of  prosperity ;  st^ignation  in  business  has  succeed- 
ed activity  ;  confidence  has  given  place  to  distrust  ;and,  aa  i^  al- 
ways the  case  when  business  is  disturbed,  the  chief  part  of  the 
lofla  or  suffering  is  falling,  and  must  fall,  upon  the  workinguion 
— upon  the  poor  millions  and  not  upon  the  rich  few.  The  mil- 
lionaire will  cease  to  make  money  for  a  time,  or  perhaps  lose  some 
which  he  can  well  afford  to  spare.  The  business  man,  as  a  rule, 
will  certainly  Ime  part  of  his  capital,  but  few  in  those  classes  will 
be  beggared.  Upon  the  millions  of  poor  people  alone  will  come 
deprivation,  restricted  comforts,  poorer  food  and  clothing ;  and 
upon  many  absolnto  wantl 

Such  a  disaster  has  come  upon  the  country  as  has  compelled 
the  President  to  call  in  hot  haste  an  extraordinary  session  of  Con- 
great  in  these  startling  words  : 

•*  Whsr€<Ut  Tb©  afstru»»t  aad  appreheosloD  conceroing  the  financial  sltu&- 
tlon,  which  perrade  all  hiuiiiieiiA  circles*  ba^e  alread  j  cau^ied  great  loss  and 
datnai^c  to  our  peop\e^  and  threaten  to  cripple  our  oierchanta,  stop  the 
wlieelnof  manafacturea«  briog  distress  and  privatioo  to  our  farmers,  aod 
viUkhold  from  our  worklngmen  the  wage  of  labor;  and 

*'  Wfitreets,  The  present  perilou'i condition  la  largely  the  result  of  a  fiama 
rial  policy  which  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gavernment  finds  embodied 
lii  ttn wise  laws,  which  must  he  executed  until  repealed  by  Congress." 


This,  then,  is  what  has  happened,  and  answers  the  first  part 
of  the  snbject. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  part,  and  inqnire  why  it  has 
liappened. 
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In  "The  A  B  C  of  Money"  I  made  a  statement  to  which  I 
venture  now  to  call  your  attention.     I  said : 

^*  In  the  next  PresidentfAl  campaign,  If  I  bave  to  vote  for  a  man  in  favor 
of  silver  and  protectloD.,  or  for  a  man  la  favor  of  tbe  gold  standard  and  a  re^ 
duced  tariff,  I  shall  work  and  vote  forfche  latter,  becauae  my  judgment  tells 
me  that  even  tbe  present  tariff  is  not  half  so  Important  for  the  good  of  the 
country  as  tbe  maintentuice  of  the  highest  standard  for  the  money  of  tbe 
people." 

The  cloud  then  seen  in  the  sky  was  not  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  and  some  of  my  party  associates  did  not  approve  of  my  re- 
garding the  tariff  issue  as  relatively  unimportant  compared  with 
the  money  question. 

But  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  recent  events  may  have 
caused  them  to  modify  their  opinion,  I  mention  this  not  to 
show  you  that  I  was  a  prophet,  for  it  requires  no  prophet  to  pre- 
dict what  was  known  to  be  certain  to  come,  and  financial  men 
generally  saw  the  clond  as  clearly  as  L  It  is  referred  to  in  the 
hope  that  you  may  be  induced  to  hear  me  more  patiently  now, 
since  I  was  right  then. 

Few  working  people  know  why  this  panic  was  certain  to  come 
upon  us,  and  it  is  sad  to  say  that  if  you  had  known  what  ^^  Money*' 
is,  and  the  laws  which  govern  it,  the  country  would  have  remained 
as  prosperous  as  it  was  during  the  previous  decade,  because  yon 
would  have  spoken  to  your  Congressional  representadvefiin  a  way 
that  would  have  prevented  them  from  taking  the  action  which 
has  plunged  us  all  into  such  distress. 

The  reason  why  disaster  has  come  is  this*  Up  to  the  year 
1878  gold  was  our  only  metallic  currency,  silver  was  used  only 
for  small  change,  and  was  legal  tender  in  sums  not  exceeding  five 
dollars.  In  1878,  however,  a  bill  was  passed  requiring  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars  worth  i>er  month 
of  silver,  and  to  coin  it  into  money,  thus  adding  to  our  gold  cur- 
rency currency  in  silver,  from  which  before  we  were  entirely  free. 
'*  Tbts,  the  dire  Bpriug  of  all  our  woes." 

The  Government  has  ever  since  been  trying,  and  trying  in 
vain,  to  give  a  value  to  silver  which  it  does  not  possess.  It  has 
gone  exactly  contrary  to  all  the  other  leading  goveranients  of  the 
world.  Keen  observers  of  affairs  everywhere  saw  that  silver 
was  being  produced  in  larger  quantities  and  more  cheaply 
than  ever,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  new  mines  and  to  im* 
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proTed  mcthodB  of  mining  and  refining;  and,  therefore,  that 
it  was  falling,  and  bonnd  to  fall  in  vahie.  One  government  after 
another  slopped  haying  and  coining  silrer  to  use  for  money.  It  is 
nearly  fifteen  years  since  all  European  governments  have  ceased 
to  coin  silver.  Our  Government  alone  (Mexico  excepted)  has 
persisted  in  baying  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  silver  every  months 
and  for  the  last  two  years  it  has  bought  more  silver  than  all  the 
mines  of  the  country  have  produced  ;  and  has  issned  notes  for 
this  silver  which  it  has  so  far  redeemed  in  gold.  When  the 
United  States  began  to  buy  and  coin  silver  there  was  not  a  mint 
in  Europe  which  was  not  closed  against  it.  Every  student  of 
finance  knew  that  if  it  continued  to  buy  silver  the  time  must  come 
when  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  redeem  all  its 
notes  in  gold,  because  the  country  was  losing  its  gold  nipidly  and 
adding  every  month  to  its  notes.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time, 
therefore*  when  the  most  far-seeing  and  prudent  among  financial 
and  business  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  begin 
to  take  measures  to  secure  themselves  against  the  possible 
failure  of  the  Government  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold,  for  if  these 
ever  were  paid  in  silver  only,  this  would  mean  a  loss  of  prob- 
ably one-half  of  all  their  funds,  so  a  few  investors  at  home  first 
begun  to  make  all  contracts  in  gold  and  to  exchange  the  bonds  they 
had  bought,  which  were  payable  in  lawful  money,  for  bonds 
that  were  expressly  payable  in  gold.  People  abroad  who  had 
invested  their  money  in  our  country  did  the  same,  while  oihers 
decided  that  it  was  safest  to  withdraw  all  their  money  from  our 
conntryf  and  so  the  whole  world  looked  on  in  surprise,  and  foreign 
govemmeota  with  joy,  at  the  attempt  of  our  Government  to  bol- 
ster up  sih'er^  and  quietly  began  to  drain  our  country  of  its  goldp 
leaving  us  the  silver,  of  which  we  seemed  so  fond.  Wo  might  ac- 
cept silver  if  we  chose,  hut  gold  was  the  only  metal  for  them. 
Since  our  silver  legislation  of  1878  began  to  operate,  as  it  was 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  operate,  w©  have  exported  in  five  years 
and  five  months,  from  1888  to  1893,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  and  received  only  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  millions.  And  you  have  to  note  that  gold  has  been 
taken  from  us  faster  and  faster  as  we  added  to  our  stock  of  silver ; 
thus,  in  1890,  we  lost  only  twenty *four  millions  ;  in  1891,  seventy- 
nine  millions :  in  1892,  seventy-six  millions  ;  and  in  five  months  of 
this  year  no  less  than  sixty-three  millions  have  been  taken  from  us. 
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Besides  this,  before  wo  unnecessarily  left  the  excliisivo  gold 
currency  we  hud  iu  1878,  and  plunged  into  bnyinj^  and  coining 
silver,  and  thus  poisoDiiig  our  hitherto  pure  metallic  currency, 
we  always  gained  and  added  more  and  more  gold  to  our  circu- 
lation, for  the  United  States  prodnces  more  than  one-third  of 
the  gold  of  the  worlds  and  coined  in  six  years,  ending  in  1878* 
no  less  than  254  millions  of  dollars  in  gold.  Since  we  so  un- 
wisely introduced  silver  into  our  currency  as  money,  the  people 
and  govemraents  of  Europe,  who  have  kindly  relieved  us  of 
our  pure  nncbanging  healthful  gold,  have  also  kindly  allowed 
UB  to  substitute  for  it  354  millions  of  dollars  of  blood-poisor.ing 
silver. 

It  may  be  well  Just  here  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  financial 
result  of  our  Government  s  brilliant  fpecnlation  in  silver.  The 
advocates  of  silver  purchases  inststed  that  if  the  Government 
would  only  purchase  more  silver  than  all  the  mines  in  the  conn- 
try  produced,  that  the  price  of  silver  would  rise*  Kow»  so  far 
from  doing  so,  it  has  constantly  fallen.  Some  of  the  silver  bought 
by  the  Government  some  years  ago  cost  1.20  per  ounce;  this 
month's  purchases  were  worth  only  seventy  cents.  Taking  all  the 
silver  bought  by  the  Government,  at  the  market  price  to-day,  the 
nation  has  lost  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  If  the  Government  were  to  sell  its  silver  it  would  lose 
much  more.  All  this  money  has  been  drawn  from  the  people  to 
be  lost  in  unwise  sf^eculation  in  a  metal  which  all  other  civilized 
governments  had  been  wise  enough  to  discard.  Nor  was  there 
ever  the  slightest  reason  for  the  Government  to  abandon  the  gold 
currency  and  adopt  that  of  silver,  for  the  gold  currency  waa 
meeting  every  want  and  keeping  the  nation  free  from  all  danger 
of  financial  distrust ;  and  especially  was  it  placing  upon  other 
nations  the  risks  and  losses  already  seen  to  be  impending  froni 
the  fall  in  silver  value. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  pretty  bad  management  to  lose  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  hard-won  earnings. 
But  this  amount  is  trifling  compared  with  the  manifold  greater 
loss  that  is  fulling,  and  must  now  fall,  upon  the  people  by  the 
disturbance  of  business  which  has  come  upon  the  country  through 
'  i'lU  of  silver  into  the  currency. 

'       '     iiur  Government  is,  as  you  see,  to  pay 
itver»  these  notes  increasing.  say»  four 
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Eiil]ion8  per  month,,  and  our  stock  of  gold  decreasing  this  year  at 
ihc  rate  of  twelve  millions  per  mooth.  Novv»  any  ni:in  can  see 
that  this  could  not  go  on  very  long.  Doubts  began  to  arise  years 
ago,  but  when  a  new  administration  came  into  power  last  March 
of  course  the  financial  world  was  more  anxious  than  ever  to  know 
Just  what  its  policy  was  to  be,  and  gold,  we  have  seen,  began  to 
l)e  taken  from  us  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  gold  stock  of  the 
Government  fell  lower  and  lower,  and  at  last  the  hundred  mil- 
lions of  gold  hitherto  held  in  reserve  wus  infringed  upon,  and  a 
panic  threatened.  President  Cleveland  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  statement,  which  was  of  a  highly  reassuring  character. 
But  strong  as  President  Cleveland  is  upon  **  honest  money  for  the 
people,"  and  highly  as  he  is  to  be  commended  for  his  unfaltering 
position  upon  this  vitid  question,  still  the  shrew^d  financial  men 
of  the  world  doubted  his  ability  to  control  his  own  party  upon  the 
money  question,  and  so  distrust  continued  to  spread,  and  the  en- 
tire business  of  the  country,  simply  for  this  reason,  and  for  no 
other,  was  shaken. 

The  excitement  was  already  great  when  a  wholly  unlooked-for 
act  of  Great  Britain  intensified  the  panic.  This  was  the  closing 
of  the  mints  of  India  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  money. 
Ftomtimo  immemorial  the  U80  millions  of  people  in  India  have 
had  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  mint  and  getting  their  silver 
omamenU  exchanged  for,  or  coined  into,  **  money  ;'*  this  was 
"free  coinage" — and  because  of  this  they  have  always  purchased 
silver  bars  with  their  savings^  and,  having  no  banks  or  any  secure 
place  of  deposit  in  their  huts,  it  has  been  their  practice  to  go  to 
silversmiths  and  have  their  silver  fashioned  into  ornaments  and 
••icurely  welded  on  the  legs,  necks  or  arms  of  the  women  and 
children.  In  times  of  adversity,  or  whenever  money  was  needed, 
these  ornaments  furnished  the  supply.  Now  this  is  all  changed 
in  a  night.  Their  uncoined  silver,  yesterday  good  as  "money," 
18  to  day  only  worth  the  market  value  of  silver  as  a  metal ;  in 
other  words,  more  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  principal 
savingsof  the  people  haal)cen  sweptaway.  What  caused  Britain 
to  plunge  into  this  drastic  policy,  and  thus  surprise  India  and  the 
world,  you  will  naturally  wish  to  know.  The  reason  was  this; 
Silver  had  fallen  ♦all  the  money  of  India,  which  is  all  silver,  bad 
depreciated  more  than  one- third.  India  owes  Britain 
enormous    sums,    and    has  to  pay  so  much   every  year  to  her 
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that  the  Indiati  Government  and  railways  and  other 
corpomtions  could  not  meet  the  loss  they  had  to  incur  in 
remitting  gold.  Besides  this,  the  British  army  in  India,  aboat 
ftixty  thonsand  strong,  and  all  the  civil  servants,  were  demandlnic 
to  be  paid  in  gold,  as  their  families  had  to  be  maintained  in 
Britain ;  the  fall  of  silver  had  robbed  them  of  more  than  one- 
thirtl  of  their  wages  and  salaries.  The  mannfactnrers  of  cotton 
and  jute  in  India  were  taking  the  trade  of  Britain  beeanse  they 
paid  wages  in  India  in  silver,  and  wages  had  not  risen^  although 
paid  in  depreciated  silver.  I  found  in  Mexico  the  year  before 
last  that  it  was  just  the  same  ;  the  wages  had  not  risen  at  aU« 
although  now  paid  in  silver  not  worth  more  than  seventy 
cents  per  dollar,  facts  which  workingmen,  and  all  receiving 
wages  and  salaries,  should  ponder.  A  further  fall  in  silver  wai 
apprehended  by  Britain,  because  it  began  to  suspect  that  the 
United  States  could  not  be  imposed  upon  much  longer,  and 
would  soon  cease  the  experiment  of  trying  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  silver  by  monthly  purchases,  and  hence  Britain  took  the  bold 
step  of  cutting  loose  from  silver  in  India  altogether,  as  it  alwaya 
had  stood  aloof  from  it  at  home.  It  fixed  the  gold  value  of  the 
silver  rupees,  already  coined  in  India,  at  sixteen  pence,  instead 
of  the  original  value  of  twenty-four  pence.  This  was  the  market 
value  of  the  amount  of  silver  in  a  rupee  when  the  decision  to  fix 
a  gold  value  was  taken.  But  to  show  you  how  uncertain  the 
metal  silver  has  become,  please  note  that  within  a  few  hours  after 
this  value  was  published  by  the  Indian  Government,  silver  dropped 
twenty-three  per  cent,  below  it.  It  was  then  worth  only  thirteen 
pence  per  rupee,  making  the  silver  in  our  dollar  worth  just 
ftfty-two  cents.  This  is  the  lowest  value  which  silver  has  yet 
reached. 

Another  source  of  serious  anxiety  about  the  silver  problem  it 
the  coming  termination  next  year  of  the  Latin  Union,  the  membera 
of  which  agreed  to  coin  silver  and  receive  it  from  each  other  upon 
the  boais  of  fifteen  and  one-half  ounces  to  one  ounce  of  gold. 
FrsneCp  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Greece  comprise 
this  union,  and  are  bound  to  settle  npon  the  gold  baaia  for  all  their 
silver  coinage  which  has  found  its  way  into  any  of  these  countries. 
It  is  estimated  that  Italy  and  Spain  will  have  to  pay  France  about 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  each,  and  Belgium  about  fifteen  miU 
Uooa  of  silver  coins  at  about  double  their  value,  involving  a  Iai» 
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af  fifteen  milHoDs  and  seven  and  a  half  millionjB,  respectively. 
Uow  this  is  to  he  met  by  Spain  and  Italy  is  not  clear,  and  what 
the  future  action  of  these  nations  ahout  silver  is  to  be  is  just  as 
dark. 

For  all  these  and  other  reasons,  tlie  civilized  world  has  aban- 
doned silver*  and»  seeing  the  United  States  still  buying  it^  and 
issuing  therefor  every  month  notes  transferable  into  gold^  it 
knows  that  the  Republic  can  not  long  maintain  the  parity  of  its 
gold  and  silver  currency,  and  hence  it  stands  waiting  for  the  final 
catastrophe,  meanwhile  refusing  to  invest  in  the  United  States, 
or  to  bay  American  bonds  or  shares  abroad.  Since  Britain  forced 
India  to  close  its  minta  to  silver  there  remains  no  mint  in  the 
world  now  but  that  of  Mexico  which  coins  silver  as  money,  and 
no  nation  which  is  compelled  to  buy  the  metal  and  let  it  lie  un- 
coined except  the  United  States. 

I  explained  to  you  two  years  iigo  that  business  in  our  day  and 
in  our  country  i«  not  conducted  by  an  exchange  of  currency  notes, 
or  even  of  gold  and  silver.  These  are  used  only  for  small  petty 
purposes,  as  mere  ^^  small  change/'  Not  more  than -one- twentieth 
part  of  the  business  transacted  requires  these.  All  large  trans- 
actions, which  alone  may  be  called  *' business/^  are  made  upon 
credit.  Even  when  settlement  is  made  the  very  day  the  exchange 
is  made  of  the  article  sold  or  bonght^  it  is  still  effected  by  a  small 
bit  of  paper,  which  the  seller  is  glad  to  take,  because  he  can  place 
it  in  a  bank  and  get  credit  for  it.  He  does  not  need  to  get  it 
cashed  in  gold  or  silver,  because  for  what  he  desires  to  buy  he 
finds  people  willing  to  take  a  similar  bit  of  paper  from  him.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  here  comes  in  a  vital  point — most  business 
transactions  are  not  payable  at  once,  the  vast  bulk  are  made  upon 
''time.''  One  sells,  for  instance,  a  thousand  tons  of  pig  iron  and 
takea  the  note  of  the  purchaser,  payable  four  months  hence. 
Another  buys  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  iron  stone  and  gives  the 
itfctller  his  note,  payable  four  months  hence.  Now,  the  seller  must 
know  in  what  kind  of  money  he  will  be  paid  and  the  purchaser 
what  kind  of  money  he  is  to  pay  four  months  hence.  Will  it  be  in 
gold,  worth  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  anywhere  in  the  world, 
which  he  can,  therefore,  use  anywhere,  or  will  it  be  in  silver, worth 
only  fifty-two  cents  per  dollar  ?  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Sherman  Act  declared  that  its  policy  is  to  keep  all 
notes  payable  in  gold  or  silver,  as  the  presenter  desires ;  but  the 
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question  with  the  financial  man  is,  how  the  Goyernment  ta  to  pay 
in  gold  all  the  notes  it  has  issutjcl^  and  is  still  issuing,  when  it  is 
losing  its  gold  so  fast,  and  every  month  inereuaing  its  notes  ?  The 
Government  has  to-day  lea.-}  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  gold,  and  is  already  pledged  to  pay  in  gold  notes  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  eight  hnndred  and  fifty  millioua  of  dollars.  The 
financial  man  everywhere  knows  this,  and  sees  that  if  one  man 
in  eight  asks  for  gold  the  Government  stock  will  be  exhausted. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  sensible  men  have  lost  con (i deuce  in  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  maintain  its  declared  policy;  and, 
whenever  confidence  is  lost,  the  vast  structure  of  business  built 
upon  credit,  which,  as  yon  have  seen,  embraces  ninety -five  per 
cent,  of  all  business,  falls  to  the  ground  and  lies  prostrate,  aa  at 
pn^aeot.  A  convincing  proof  of  this  loss  of  confidence  is  seen  to- 
day in  the  money  markets  of  Europe.  In  London  and  Paris, 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  gold  money  can  be  borrowed  at  two  per  cent. 
The  notes  of  business  firms  given  to  other  firms  at  three  and  four 
months  for  purchases  are  being  discounted  at  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Similar  bills  in  New  York  have  been 
ot'ered  at  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  even  at  twenty  and 
not  taken.  Now,  if  the  capitalist  of  Europe  were  only  sure 
that  the  United  States  could,  and  would,  keep  its  currency 
upon  the  gold  basis,  as  it  has  promised,  millions  of  idle  money 
from  many  parte  of  the  world  would  be  sent  to  New  York. 
It  >vould  be  transferred  in  a  few  minutes  by  cable,  and  the 
agents  of  foreign  houses  in  New  York  would  purchase  and. 
discount  these  bills  of  good  business  houses,  and  thus  relieve 
the  pressure.  It  is  not  foreign  capital  only  which  is  frightened, 
it  is  just  the  same  with  home  capital.  You  have  heard  that 
capital  is  timid^  but  only  those  who  have  to  do  with  it  can 
realize  how  very  timid  it  is.  A  deer  does  not  scent  danger  half 
so  keenly.  At  the  very  first  alarm  it  runs  like  a  rabbit  into  its 
hiding  hole,  and  remains  until  all  is  quiet  again.  Some  orators 
abuse  capital  of  cowardice,  but  let  every  workman  ask  himself 
how  very  cautions  he  is,  or  should  be,  about  his  own  small  fund, 
and  if  we  knew  the  doings  of  these  very  orators,  we  shoald  likely 
find  if  they  owned  a  mortgage  that  they  had  qnietly  seen  that  it 
is  payable  in  gold*  It  is  human  nature  to  take  care  of  savings, 
and  capital  all  over  the  world  is  very  human,  and  we  have  to 
deal  with  capital  aa  with  human  nature,  jtist  as  it  is.     It  would 
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bo  a  bad  day  for  the  world  if  men  became  careless  of  their  sayin;j:s. 
Until  all  doubt  U  removed  iis  to  tho  determination  of  the  Ameri* 
<mu  people  to  maiubiiu  ita  currency  upon  the  highest  standard 
which  other  leading  nations  have  adopted,  tliere  can  be  no  relief, 
either  from  home  or  foreign  capital,  and  yet  there  is  uo  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  United  States  should  not  bo  aa  prosperous 
to-day  as  it  was  until  recently*  except  one*  Owinj]^  to  tlie 
enormona  and  constantly  increasing  amount  of  depreciated  silver 
in  the  Treasury  confidence  has  been  shaken  in  the  ability  of  the 
Oovernment  to  pay  its  currency  in  gold,  as  it  has  promised. 

You  hear  now  and  then  from  men  who,  however,  are  inexperi- 
enced in  business  matters,  that  our  trouble  arises  from  scarcity 
of  '*money,**  and  that  what  we  need  Is  more  money  in  the  country  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  h  one  man  of  financial  experience  in 
the  whole  world  who  will  not  tell  you  that  this  is  not  so*  If  more 
"money,"  meaning  thereby  more  •* currency,"  would  have  pre- 
vented this  panic,  it  could  never  have  happened,  because  the 
Oovernment  htis  gone  on  month  after  mouth  for  years  adding 
more  money  to  the  currency.  We  have  now  more  circulating 
medium  por  head  than  any  civilized  country  except  France,  and 
France  neeils  more  than  any  other  nation  because  its  people  do 
not  use  banks  and  credit.  Money,  as  you  kuow,  is  simply  the 
article  which  we  \\m  for  exchanging  other  articles,  and  it  is  only 
used  for  tlje  petty  transactions*  When  a  man  tells  you  that  to  issue 
more  money  would  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  it  is  as 
if  he  told  you  that  tlje  larger  tho  game  bag  you  carry  the  more 
game  you  will  certainly  get ;  that  the  more  food  you  eat  after 
your  appetite  is  folly  satisfied,  the  stronger  you  will  hecome  ; 
that  the  more  surplus  flesh  you  can  put  upon  your  bones,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  you.  He  wants  you  to  believe  that  if  you 
put  your  wheat  in  bigger  bins  there  would  be  more  of  it ; 
that  a  gallon  measure  can  be  made  to  hold  more  than  a  gallon. 
If  the  Government  were  to  make  500  millions  of  dollars 
more  money  Lo-day,  it  would  lie  u  eless  either  in  the  Treasury  or 
til  the  blinks,  because  it  would  not  be  needed  for  the  ODiy  purpose 
for  which  moni^y  is  needed,  namely,  to  eflfect  exchange  of  articles. 
And  this  would  be  the  case  even  if  gold  lay  in  the  Oovernment 
vaults  equal  to  tho  notes  printed.  The  national  system  cannot 
absorb  more  money  than  it  can  use,  any  more  than  your  system 
ean    absorb    more    than 'a     certain    amount    of    food;    and 
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if  the  Government  keeps  on  issuing  notes  for  silver 
month  after  month  the  depression  in  every  department  of  btisi- 
ness  will  deepen  and  widen  just  as  the  Grovernmentdoesso.  The 
panic  that  has  come  upon  ua  is  the  best  proof  of  this.  It  is  the 
monthly  issne  of  more  *' money''  (**fiilver  notes '*)  that  is  ita 
chief  cause  ;  and  note  this  carefully  that,  although  more  money 
lias  been  **  issued/' there  is  already  less  in  circulation  than  in 
June  of  last  year  by  more  thau  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  It 
18  one  thing  to  issue  **  money/'  bat  quite  another  thing  to  get  the 
business  world  to  take  it  and  keep  it  in  circulation.  This  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  governments  to  do.  Whenever  confidence  is 
shaken,  the  more  money  the  government  puts  forth,  the  greater 
IB  the  trouble  caused.  The  United  States  just  now,  as  to  its  cur- 
rency, is  like  a  man  too  fat  and  full  of  blood,  that  is,  he  is  in  great 
danger  of  apoplexy.  Wh^it  would  you  think  of  a  doctor  who 
should  tell  you  that  the  patient  needed  more  blood  in  his  system, 
when  the  trouble  is  he  cannot  keep  in  active  circulation  the  blood 
which  he  has  now.  Just  so  with  our  country.  There  is  no 
active  circulation  of  money  through  the  veins  of  the  nation. 
The  finaneial  blood  is  stagnant.  The  superabundant  *^  currency  *' 
lies  almost  inactive,  and  it  already  requires  a  premium  to  induce 
it  to  come  forth  from  its  vaults  and  circulate. 

We  return  to  the  sole  cause  of  the  panic,  which  is  that  people 
cannot  see  how  850  millions  of  notes  can  be  paid  with  less  than 
100  millions  of  gold,  especially  when  the  notes  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  the  gold  rapidly  decreasing  ;  and  they  begin  to 
doubt  not  only  the  ability  but  the  sincere  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  all  its  notes  in  gold,  as  promised.  The  answer  to 
why  it  happened  is,  therefore.  Confidence  in  our  money  has  gone 
— confidence,  upon  which  all  business  rests. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  part — the  Remedy,  Know- 
ing the  cause  of  the  disease  we  ace  for  what  we  have  to  seek — ^the 
restoration  of  confidence.  What  has  destroyed  this  we  also  know. 
It  was  leaving  the  gold  currency  which  we  had  np  to  18?8,  and 
needlessly  entangling  ourselves  by  introducing  sliver  after  other 
nations  had  discarded  it,  not  because  they  wished  to  do  so,  but 
because  the  metal  had  lost  steady  value,  and  was,  therefore,  no 
longer  suitable  for  use  as  money. 

Now,  suppose  your  wife  and  children  had  been  upset  more 
than  once  by  the  new  and  more  stylish  horse  for  which  you  had 
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exchanged  the  old  nag  and  given  a  bonuis  to  boot^  and  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  enter  the  wagon  again.  What  would  you  do  ? 
Wonld  you  buy  another  unknown  horse  and  endeavor  with  it  to 
oYercome  their  feara  and  restore  lost  confidence  ?  No,  You 
would  go  to  the  neighbor  with  whom  you  foolishly  traded  the 
steady-going  nag«  old  '^Oold  Dust,"  and  trade  back  the  newi 
prancing  and  shying  "Silver  Maid,*'  and  pay  him  a  bigger  bonus 
than  you  did  before,  and  resolve  never  to  be  so  foolish  again. 
One  fine  morning  you  hitch  up  the  old  boy — old  ^*  Gold  Dust," 
who  would  neither  shy  nor  run,  even  if  he  met  elephants— and 
you  drive  up  to  the  door  unseen  and  annoiinco  that  all  who  wish 
can  jamp  into  the  wagon  and  go  with  you  to  the  circus.  How 
many  are  left  behind  ?  Not  one  ;  and  many  a  happy  drive  you 
have  again,  and  thousands  would  not  induce  you  to  part  with  the 
old  nag.  Confidence  is  restored.  Now,  our  national  banking  sys- 
tem up  to  1878  was  our  old  nag,  "  Gold  Dusf — the  envy  of  the 
world,  and  the  best  system  ever  devised.  It  never  brought  us 
into  trouble ;  and  the  longer  we  hesitate  to  get  back  to  it,  the 
longer  will  it  be  until  con&dence  is  restored,  and  prosperity  re- 
tnroa. 

Although  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  destroy  confidence  and 
bring  upon  the  country  a  terrible  disaster,  fortunately  we  have 
not  gone  so  far  that  wo  need  to  do  more  than  stop  going  farther. 
All  that  needs  be  done  is  to  stop  further  purchases  of  silver. 
But  to  restore  confidence  thoroughly  this  should  be  done  in 
obedience  to  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment.  The  nation 
should  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound  ;  it  must  stand  as  free  from 
a  Buspicton  of  a  desire  to  debase  the  currency  and  as  resolute  to 
prevent  itsdebasement  as  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  stand.  This  done,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  country 
will  return  to  prosperity  will  surprise  even  those  who  best  know 
it«  unbounded  resources.  With  the  coming  of  the  new  year,  at 
the  latest,  only  traces  will  be  left  of  the  havoc  made,  aud  next 
year  will  be  one  of  prosperity,  with  labor  fully  employed  and  the 
fiirmers  prosperous  because  of  the  certain  demand  of  Europe  for 
our  snrplas  agricultural  products,  owing  to  the  poor  crops  there. 
You  know  that  the  world  is  blessed  with  many  original  authori- 
ties upon  the  subject  of  finance.  I  should  like  to  submit 
to  the  leaders  of  the  various  schools  of  finance  that  all 
should  unite  and  go  so  far  upon  a  commou  road  as  to  concur  in  the 
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stoppage  of  further  silver  purchases,  Y'ou  may  not  quite  under- 
stand  the  idea  of  these  various  parties*  There  is  firat  thebimet- 
allist,  which  muana  a  man  who  desires  an  international  agree- 
ment for  the  use  of  silver  as  money  upon  a  certain  ratio  to  gold,  so 
many  ounces  of  silver  to  he  taken  by  all  nutions  for  an  ounce  of 
gold.  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  first 
step  thiit  can  be  takeu  in  this  direction  is,  to  show  other  nations 
that,  as  long  as  they  refuse  to  coin  silver  as  money*  the  United 
States  *'  can  and  will  fight  it  out  on  this  line  "  with  them.  That 
she  can  do  so  is  certain,  because  she  is  a  producer  of  gold,  which 
not  one  of  these  other  nations  is,  and  has  also  the  power 
to  draw  gold  for  her  exports.  The  bimctallist  should  say  to  Great 
Britain,  which  has  done  most  todepreriato  silver:  ^'  You  will  not 
be  permitted  to  succeed  in  your  attempt  to  close  the  mints  of 
India  against  silver,  and  place  upon  us  the  heavy  burden  of  the  sil- 
ver product  of  the  world/'  If,  as  the  hi  metal  list  assumea,  the  use 
of  silver  as  money  ia  essential  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  the  United  States  that  will  find  this  out  fii-st 
Britain,  in  India,  will  be  the  first  to  discover  it  and  to  suffer,  and 
France  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Swizerland  and  Greece,  will  all  have 
to  encounter  the  storm  before  it  reaches  us.  These  nations  have 
simply  ranged  themselves  hitherto  behind  the  United  States  as 
behind  a  bulwark,  and  they  can  and  will  do  this  just  as  long  ae  we 
continue  to  purchase  and  use  as  money  nearly  half  the  silver  product 
of  the  world.  Stop  doing  fo»  and  see  how  soon  you  will  be  invited 
to  a  conference.  The  Republic  has  done  the  inviting  recently, 
with  results  most  humiliating  to  it.  Suppose  our  bimetalligt 
friends  stop  silver  purchases  and  decide  that  the  next  invi* 
tation  must  come  from  Europe.  They  may  not  have  to  wait 
long. 

Then  we  have  the  advocate  of  free  coinage  uf  silver,  which 
means  a  man  who  wishes  the  Government  to  open  ila  mints  and 
give  anybody  who  asks  for  it  silver  coined  into  money  for  all  the 
silver  in  bars  he  offers.  We  suggest  to  him  that  sinoe  Britain 
has  closed  Indian  mints  to  the  coinage  of  that  metal,  and  there 
remains  not  one  government  upon  c4»rth  (except  Mexico,  which 
coins  but  a  trifle)  that  has  not  done  eo^  it  is  clearly  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  coin,  at  the  present  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver,  which  ia  40  per  cent,  above  the  value  of  silver,  the  entire 
world's  product,  and  not  only  the  annual  product  but  all  the 
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tilvLT  with  which  India  and  other  natiouB  would  now  delnge  us, 

Iiiucc  all  their  own  tnints  are  closeil  to  si  Ivor  coinage. 
The  attempt  to  do  this  would  drive  at  once  every  dollar  of 
gold  out  of  circuhUion  and  land  us  in  utter  confusion.  Free 
coinage  of  silver  under  present  conditions,  therefore,  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  nations  which  have  thus  closed  their  mints  against 
Ihe  metal  must  be  taught  by  experience  that  their  action  is  un- 
wise I  that  the  use  of  silver  as  money  is  necessary  for  their  pros- 
|iertty.  Most  of  these  nations  are  carrying  heavy  loads  of  silver  ; 
toads  far  gre^iter  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  than  the  United 
» States  is  yet  burdened  with.  Further  reductions  in  the  value  of 
silver  may  finally  shake  confidence  in  Franco  and  in  the 
other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  especially  may 
ft  shake  confidence  in  India  with  its  enormous  stock  of 
silver,  to  the  coined  portion  of  which  the  Indian  Government 
baa  jnst  undertaken  to  give  twenty  percent,  higher  value  than  the 
market  value  to-day.  The  believer  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
therefore,  should  rejoice  to  see  silver  fall  for  a  short  time  to  the 
lowest  point,  because  the  United  States  could  stand  this,  and 
carry  itspresent  loai^  uiion  the  gold  basis  if  it  stopped  buying  more 
Hdulver,  even  if  silver  fell  to  one-half  of  its  present  value.  But 
^what  are  India,  France  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union 
to  do  if  such  a  fall  comes.  The  true  policy  of  the  advocate  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  to  give  to  the  nations  that  have  dis- 
carded silver  a  good  dose  of  their  own  medicine.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  our  country  should  embroil  itself  in  the  silver 
question  than  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  It  is  not  primarily  an 
American  but  a  European  problem,  which  European  nations  must 
nettle  if  we  sUind  clear. 

»      There  is  another  silver  party,  that  which   favoi-s  coinage  of 
Itlver  upon  an   increased   ratio   to  gold   upon  the   basis  of,  say« 
Iwenty  ounces  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  instead  of  fifteen  and  one- 
half  ounces  to  one*  as  at  present ;  it  will  occur  to  these  people 
j     ^that  substantially  this   basis  having  been  fixed  by   Great  Britain 
H|for  India,  a  great  step  forward  in  the  attainment  of  their  policy 
^■lias  been  taken.     There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  step  may  have  a 
great  influence  upon  the  use  of  silver  hereafter  as   money.     But 
the  advocate  of  more  silver  being  put  into  our  dollar  cannot  shut 
is  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  gold  value  given  to  coined   silver  in 
India  is  accompaniml  by  the  dosing  of  the  mints  of  India  to  all 
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fti rther  coinage.  If  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  the  British 
Indian  atandard  for  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  and  yet  differ  from 
Britain  in  coining  silTor  upon  this  basis,  the  confidence  of  the 
world  could  not  be  regained  as  to  the  ability  of  the  country  to 
maintain  the  new  ratio  if  undertaken  by  the  United  States  alone 
aDd  against  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  time  for  such  a  step^  nor 
will  it  be  until  the  world  biis  seen  the  value  wiiich  silver  is  per- 
manently to  acquire  and  the  leading  nations  agree  to  a  ratio — 20 
to  1  may  prove  too  ninch  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  and  in  that 
case,  the  dollars  coined  would  rapidly  disappear  and  go  into  the 
melting  pot,  and  wo  shonld  be  left  without  silver  currency,  as  was 
once  the  case  before  in  our  history.  On  the  other  hand,  30  to  1 
may  not  prove  to  be  enough.  No  one  can  tell,  and  never  can  tell 
until  we  stop  the  purchase  of  silver  not  needed  by  the  Govern* 
meat,  and  learn  after  testing  its  value  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  some  time  just  what  silver  is  intrinsically  to  be  worth. 
Therefore  the  advocate  of  an  increased  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  wiH  find  in  the  stoppage  of  purchases  of  silver  for  the  pres- 
ent the  first  step  in  the  direction  in  which  he  wishes  to  proceed. 
There  is  yet  another  party — monometallists — who,  of  course, 
will  support  this  proposed  action,  for  these  are  men  who  believe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  two  standards  of  value  ;  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  United  States  to  enter,  even  if  it  could,  into 
any  international  agreement  which  rendered  it  responsible  in  any 
degree  for  the  future  value  of  any  metal  or  anything  whatever* 
They  believe  that  as  the  United  States  is  the  principal  gold-pro- 
duciug  country,  as  it  is  the  principal  silver-producing  country, 
we  shall  best  promote  our  own  interests  by  keeping  ourselves 
entirely  free,  to  adopt  the  metal  which  proves  itself  in  the  future 
most  valuable  and  least  variable  as  the  metal  to  be  used  as  money. 
Who  can  tell,  these  people  ask,  whether  next  year  there  may 
not  be  discovered  such  supplies  of  gold  as  will  render  silver 
the  beat  metal  for  money,  or  that  there  may  not  be  discovered 
another  meta,l  even  better  qualified  than  either  gold  or  silver 
for  money.  The  world  has  used  many  articles  as  money 
in  its  history.  We  know  that  silver  became  scarcer  rela- 
tively to  gold  only  seventy  years  ago,  and  that  its  Talue 
advanced  in  consequence.  And  what  is  to  prevent  its  value 
advancing  again  ?  No  man  can  tell,  or  even  venture  to  predict, 
the  future  value  of  either  gold  or  silver. 
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Monometalliats  think  we  should  take  a  lesson  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  nations  of  the  Latin  Uuion.  These  agreed  yearg  ago 
upon  a  value  in  gold  for  silver,  and  now  they  find  that  gilver  has 
fallen  to  little  more  than  one-half  the  value  then  placed  upon  it. 
Tho«e  who  coined  it  freely  have  to  pay  the  other  nations  of  the 
Union  in  gold.  But  had  gold  been  found  in  greater  quantities 
than  silver  the  position  would  have  been  entirely  reversed. 
Whether  the  other  leading  nations  of  the  world  can  afford  to  go 
forward  without  reference  to  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with 
gold  is,  they  admit,  very  doubtful.  But  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  tlo  so.  We  have  the  advantage 
over  other  nations  in  this  matter  of  gold  and  silver,  because  we 
are  the  chief  producers  of  both,  and  have  the  power  also  to  draw 
gold  for  the  necessaries  of  life  we  furnish  to  other  nations  and 
which  they  must  have.  It  would  bo  a  pity,  indeed,  to  sacrifice 
this  advantage.     Such  are  the  views  of  the  monometallists. 

Now  I  have  given  you  a  short  account  of  all  the  schools  of 
oar  brilliant  financiers.  You  can  think  them  over  and  choose 
the  one  you  consider  sound.  As  I  never  like  to  let  anybody  be 
in  doubt  as  to  my  opinion  about  any  public  question,  I  wish  you 
all  to  know  that  1  believe  the  last  school  is  ike  righi  one  for  the 
United  Siaies. 

We  have  another  silver  party  of  stockholders  in  silver  mineSi 
who  have  no  views  except  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  their 
property,  which  is  quite  right.  To  these  impartial  ujinds — aa 
far  as  the  various  schools  of  finance  are  concerned— may  I  suggest 
that  it  is  already  questionable  whether  the  Government  purchase* 
of  silver  really  tend  now  to  steady  and  advance  its  valuer  more 
than  the  existence  of  such  an  immense  amount  of  unused  silver 
lying  in  one  muss  and  constantly  increasing  serves  to  depress  the 
market.  The  existence  of  a  million  tons  of  unused  pig  iron  in 
Uio  storage  yards  of  Britain  kept  pig  iron  prices  depressed 
for  many  years.  It  hung  like  a  dark,  heavy  cloud  over  the  market 
and  effectually  prevented  recovery,  I  believe  such  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  efft^^t  upon  silver  of  the  unused  mass  held  by  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Even  the  ail  er-mine  owners  have  therefore  no  great  and  de- 
cided interest  in  f  irther  purchases  of  silver  by  the  Government, 
which  can   only  mid   to  the  present  stock  of   material   lying  in 
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Various  as  you  see  the  views  of  men  are  upon  the  subject  of 
mooej,  yet  it  is  most  fortunate  that  men  of  all  opitiioiis,  I  think, 
must  see  that  one  measure  is  commou  to  all.  BimetallistSj  free- 
coiners,  increased  ratio  mlvocates^  monometallists  have  all  to 
travel  a  certain  distance  in  the  same  direction,  which  evea  silver- 
mine  owners  need  not  oppose. 

After  Congress  lias  freed  the  Government  from  further  pur- 
chases of  silver  and  confidence  has  been  fullj  restored,  and  the 
nation  has  returned  to  the  career  of  prosperity  which  need  never 
have  been  interrupted,  it  will  then  be  in  order,  but  not  till  then, 
for  all  parties  to  be  heard  and  all  views  discussed.  Nor  need 
any  one  doubt  but  that  the  results  which  may  soon  show  thera- 
eelvee  in  other  countries,  if  we  only  keep  still  and  watch,  will 
show  us  our  true  path  clearly  and  lead  the  people  of  the  Republic 
to  a  wise  conclusion. 

There  are  rumors  of  changes  to  be  proposed  in  the  national 
banking  system.  We  are  threatened  with  a  return  to  the  issue  of 
money  by  8tate  banks.  There  is  grave  danger  that  there  will  be 
let  loose  upon  the  country  many  wild  suggestions,  every  one  of 
which  will  tend  to  create  alarm  and  prevent  recovery.  Even  if 
some  of  these  are  good  and  might  work  boneficiallyi  their  dis- 
cuBsion  at  this  time  can  produce  nothing  but  evil. 

The  nation  is  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  has  suddenly 
found  himself  beyond  his  depth,  and  is  struggling  in  the  water. 
This  is  no  time  to  bring  before  him  plans  for  a  change  in  his  con- 
duct or  mode  of  life,  or  in  his  diet,  or  clothing.  The  first  and 
only  business  before  Congress  is  to  drag  him  ashore,  place  him 
where  he  was  before,  and  let  him  quietly  come  to  his  senses. 

Congress,  v^hich  will  have  been  convened  ere  these  pages  are 
read,  should »  therefore,  pass  a  short  act  stopping  silver  purchases, 
and  then  adjourn  and  allow  the  attention  of  the  country  to  be 
wholly  given  in  peace,  and  free  from  exciting  financial  disciis- 
sions,  to  the  work  of  recuperation. 

Should  the  country  go  further  into  the  silver  morass,  then  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  all  that  has  taken  place  to  this  date 
wilt  be  considered  insignificent  compared  with  the  trouble  yet  to 
come.  History  teaches  nothing  more  clearly  than  this — that  no 
country  can  ever  enjoy  prosperity,  if,  in  regard  to  its  standard  of 
value,  confidence  is  lost* 

Ahdrew  Gabkegie. 
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BY  THR  BIOHT  HON,  81 H  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  BABT.,  M,  P. 

The  recent  iictiou  of  the  Indian  Government  and  the  proba- 
bility of  an  alteration  in  the  currency  laws  of  the  UniUjil  States 
have  again  called  attention  to  the  present  position  of  silver. 

The  English  Government,  acting  under  the  ailvice  of  an  able 
committee  presided  over  by  Lord  Uerschell,  have  assented  to  the 
change  recommended  by  the  Indian  Government.  What  the 
effect  of  that  change  will  be  would  under  any  circumstances  be 
difficult  to  foresee,  but  there  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  what  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  really  are.  They  have  closed  the 
Indian  mints,  but  announced  that  they  will  give  rupees  for  gold 
at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  and  four  pence*  This  tliey  assume  will 
keep  the  rupee  approximately  at  that  value.  They  have  also 
announced  tlieir  intention  to  **  introduce  a  gold  standard  into 
India/'  but,  inasmuch  as  rupees  are  still  legal  tender  to  any 
amount,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  me  on  July  21,  '*  that  it  is  not  at 
present  intended  to  issue  gold  against  rupees/'  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  in  what  sense  a  gold  standard  can  be  said  to  be 
introduced. 

In  considering  the  problem  presented  by  the  American  cur- 
rency the  first  question  is  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  introduction 
of  general  bimetallism.  The  United  States  Government  has 
always,  I  think,  atUvohed  too  much  importance  to  our  action  in 
the  matter.  The  entrance  of  Great  Britain  into  such  a  league 
would  increase  the  demand  for  gold  more  than  that  for  silver, 
because,  while  38.000.000  of  people  in  these  islands  would 
adopt  partially  a  silver  standard,  250,000,000  in  India,  who 
have  now  a  silver  standard,  would  adopt  jmrtially  a  gold  one. 
Inasmuch  however  as,  rightly  or  wrongly,  so  much  importance 
is  attached  to  our  decision,  it  is  welt  worthy  of  consideration 
what  that  action  is  likely  to  be.  For  my  own  part  I  must  say 
that  I  see  little  probability  of  bimetallism  being  adopted  by  this 
country.     Our  currency  is  well  adapted  to  our  wants. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  change  derived  from  the  flac- 
iuations  in  the  Indian  Exchange  have  led  to,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  government  and  their  able  advisers,  will  to  a  great  ex- 
tent be  met  by,  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints ;  while  any 
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cliauge  ill  our  eUnclard,  unless  followed  by  our  colonies,  which 
seems  unliki^ly,  would  kud  to  fiuctuatioDS  iu  exchaugo  bctweou 
them  and  the  mother  country. 

Another  argument  used  by  some  supporters  of  bimetaUism  is 
the  apprecmtion  of  gold,  amounting,  it  is  even  said  by  some,  to  30 
per  cent.  This,  I  think,  was  a  complete  delusion.  The  fall  in 
prices  can  be  accounted  for  withont  any  such  hypothesis.  There 
is  hardly  an  article  of  commerce  which  cannot  bo  proiluced  and 
brought  here  far  more  cheaply  than  was  formerly  the  case*  In 
fact,  peace  and  plenty,  which  proverbially  go  together,  practically 
mean  peace  and  cheapness.  Now.  however,  we  are  told  that  the 
cheapness  is  merely  nominal  and  that  it  is  really  the  gold  which 
is  dear.  There  are  other  considerations  which  seem  to  me  en- 
tirely to  negative  the  idea  of  any  such  appreciation  of  gold  as  has 
been  suggested. 

At  our  recent  Agricultural  Conference  it  wjia  shown  from  of- 
ficial figures  that  there  had  been  a  fall  in  the  rental  value  of 
land,  estimated  in  gold,  since  1874  of  20  per  cent.  But  if  that 
be  so,  and  gold  has  appreciated  30  per  cent.,  what  becomes  of 
the  agricultural  depression  ?  Landlords  would  have  nothing  to 
complain  of,  for  instead  of  a  fall  there  would  actually  have  been 
a  small  rise.  Even  if  the  fall  has  been  more  than  20  per  cent.» 
say  30  per  cent.,  still,  if  gold  has  appreciated  30  per  cent.,  the 
real  diminution  is  small.  My  own  belief  is  that  there  hue  been  a 
real  and  heavy  fall  in  rentals,  but  if  so  there  can  have  been  no  such 
great  appreciation  of  gold.  Consecjuently  any  proposal  to  tamper 
with  the  currency  founded  on  that  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

This  was  also  the  view  expressed  in  Lord  Herschclls  report. 
The  Commissioners  say  that  in  their  opinion  '*  the  greater  part 
of  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  has  been  due  to  causes  af* 
fecting  silver  rather  than  to  causes  affecting  gold,  and  this  con- 
clusion fortifies,  and  is  fortified  by^  the  concltision  to  which  we 
have  already  come,  that  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  commodities 
is  in  the  greater  part  due  to  causes  which  affect  those  commodi- 
ties rather  than  to  causes  which  affect  gold/^  It  is  not,  however, 
incumbent  on  us  tti  disprove  the  great  appreciation  of  gold,  but  for 
tliusu  who  believ*.*  iu  it  to  prove  it ;  and  this  they  certainly  have 
not  done.  Still  it  may  be  interesting  to  take  a  cnse  in  illustm- 
tion.  Much  stress,  for  instance,  has  been  laid  on  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  wheat  in  our   markets.     Now,    Mr.    Atkinson  has 
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Bhown  that  the  cost  and  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  wheat 
from  the  interior  of  America  are  22  shillings  a  quarter  less 
than  they  were  20  years  ago,  Tlie  average  price  of  wheat 
for  1870-3  was  54  shillings^  and  if  we  deduct  22  this  leaves  32 
shillings.  The  average  price  for  last  year,  certified  in  the  GazeUe^ 
was  30  shillings,  so  that  almost  the  whole  fall  is  accounted  for. 
Take,  again,  Indian  wheat.  Mr,  Wells,  in  his  valuahle  work  on 
*•  Recent  Economic  Cli-inges,"  points  out  that  in  1881  the  price 
ID  London  was  42  shillings  a  quarter,  and  in  188G  31  shillings 
and  six  pence.  Now,  tlie  difference  in  freight  was  six  shillings 
and  six  pence  a  quarter  ;  in  the  railway  charges  from,  say,  Cawn- 
pore  to  Calcuttii  two  shillings  a  quarter,  and  in  the  coat  of  bagA, 
sixpence.  Allowing,  »is  we  may,  one  shilling  a  quarter  for  loml- 
ing  and  unloading*  this  practically  accounts  for  the  whole  dttfer- 
once,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  assume  any  substantial  ap- 
preciation in  gold. 

I  might  go  through  other  articles  one  by  one.  For  instance, 
a  ton  of  steel  can  now  be  miide  for  half  the  labor  and  half  tlie 
coal  that  were  required  twenty  years  ago. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  soems  that  Lord  HerschoU  and  his  col- 
leagues were  quite  justified  in  their  conclusion  that  the  fall  in  ttie 
Talue  of  commodities  was  mainly  due  to  economics  in  manufac- 
ture and  in  the  cost  of  carriage,  in  the  discovery  of  new  processes 
and  new  sources  of  supply,  and  but  slightly  to  any  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  gold. 

I  now  pass  to  the  change  proposed  and  must  frankly  say  that 
I  believe  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  a  fixed  ratio  be- 
tween two  great  articles  sucli  as  gold  and  silver. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  did  bo* 
That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  accept 
the  statement.  At  any  rate  Prof.  Max  Muller  in  the  passage 
on  which  this  statement  is  based  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
said  :  "  it  ha^s  been  shown  that  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold 
in  the  Egyptian  coins  was  always  maintained  at  I  to  12^,  while 
in  Babylonia  it  was  1  to  1$^/'  But  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
was  the  ratio  between  the  silver  and  gold  "in  the  coins,"  Of 
course  that  can  easily  be  maintained.  The  difficulty  is  to  main- 
tain the  ratio  of  value,  antl  it  will  be  observed  that  in  this  very 
passage  the  ratio  is  stated  to  have  been,  and  no  doubt  was,  dif- 
ferent for  the  two  countries. 
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Tben  wo  are  told  that  the  ratio  was  maintained  in  Prance  up 
to  1874.  But  this  was  not  so.  The  hisiory  of  the  French  coin- 
agci  from  1850  is  very  instructive  and  should  be  a  warning  to  other 
countries.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  there  was  an  agio 
on  the  French  gold.  If  one  was  travelling  in  France  one  had 
either  to  pay  a  promiiim  to  get  gold,  or  to  carry  a  cartload  of  siU 
ver.  The  coinage  of  gold  in  France  fell,  so  that  from  1841-5  it 
only  amoonted  to  £800,000.  Then  came  the  gold  discoveries 
and  in  1850-GO  the  French  coined  in  gold  the  enormous  sum  of 
£108,000,000,  while  the  silver  coined  fell  in  1861-5  to  £800,000. 
These  tremendous  fluctuations  were  of  course  most  expensive  and 
inconvenient.  Neither  did  they  as  a  matter  of  fact  succeed  in 
keeping  the  ratio  stationary. 

Lord  HerschelTs  report  pointed  out  : 

**  That  from  1830  to  1845  tbe  cotnoge  of  gold  was  almost  replaced  by  that 
of  HOver,  and  frotii  1346  to  IdliS  that  of  silver  again,  torn  leruat  extent,  by 
tbat  of  gold*  Tbe  con  tin  nance  for  a  few  years  longer  of  the  conditfons  which 
prevailed  up  to  1845  would  apparently  have  reunited  practically  In  the  entire 
ce^^atlon  of  gold  coinaj^e  in  France.  Even  aii  tbinga  were,  tbe  result  led  to 
th^i  exEstent'e  of  an  agio  on  gold  coio^'* 

Mr,  Giffen  has  shown  that  in  1873,  hefore  the  closing  of  the 
French  mint,  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  ha^l  fallen  to  IG  to  L 
In  fact  it  was  their  fall  which  compelled  the  Latin  Union  to 
close  their  mints. 

If  silver  can  be  produced  as  we  are  told  at  two  shillings  an 
ounce  does  any  body  really  suppose  that  it  could  be  kept  at  a 
price  of  five  shillings  ? 

Till  the  recent  change  we  ImuI  a  free  coinage  of  silver  in 
India,  we  have  the  bimetallic  system  of  the  Latin  Union  and  the 
great  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  But  if  the  United 
States,  the  Latin  Union  and  India  have  not  been  able  to  maintain 
the  price  of  iilver,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  our  joining  them 
would  make  so  great  a  difference  ?  Indeed  it  could  make  no  ap- 
preciable difference  unless  a  great  part  of  our  gold  coin  were 
driven  out  and  replaced  by  silver.  We  have,  however,  already  m 
much  silver  as  we  wish  and  no  more  gold  than  we  want. 

The  total  annual  production  of  gold  has  fallen,  while  that  of 
silver  has  risen  from  £8,000,000  to  £38,000,000,  or,  if  we  estimate 
it  at  the  old  prices,  to  over  £38,000,000.  With  such  great  fluc- 
tuations it  seema  to  me  impossible  to  maintain  a  fixed   ratlo^ 
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08|M>ciany  aa   it  must  be  remembered  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  gold  ami  silver  annually  produced  is  used  in  the  arts. 

It  had  l>een  said  over  and  over  again  that,  except  Mr»  Birch  and 
my»olf.  the  gold  and  silver  commissioners  were  unanimous  in 
opinion  that  a  ratio  couM  be  maintained.  This,  howevert  is  quite 
a  mistake.     Lord  llerachelt^s  rei>ort  distinctly  stated  that — 


^^ttaeemt  probable  that  the  moat  extended  interDatlona)  agreement 
would  lead  from  ttme  to  time  to  tbe  existence  of  a  premium  on  eitber  the 
gold  or  aJIrcr  coins.** 

The  advocator  of  bimetallism  paas  very  lightly  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ratio  to  be  adopted.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  We  understand  that  the  Latin  Union  would  agree  to 
no  ratio  higher  than  15|  to  1.  But  if  we  were  to  accept  such  a 
ratio  we  should,  in  fact,  be  buying  a  quantity  of  their  silver  at 
twenty-Gve  per  cent,  more  than  its  value. 

I  quite  concur  with  bimetallists  in  wishing  silver  to  continue 
in  use  both  as  coin  and  as  a  standard  of  value*  It  would  be  a 
minfortutie  if  India  or  China  wore  to  adopt  a  gold  standard .  But 
when  they  speak  as  if  silver  hml  been  excludtni  from  its  moiu^tary 
privileges,  they  forget  that  the  majority  of  mankind  still  use  silver 
as  the  standard  of  value.  We  are  uionometal lists,  not  as  wishing 
the  whole  world  to  adopt  gold,  but  as  wishing  each  country  to 
hmvt  an  uniform  standani. 

For  my  part  I  deny  that  the  plan  proposed  can  reasonably  be 
called  bimetallism.  It  is  monometallism  with  an  option  to  the 
debtor*  I  always  wonder  that  bimetallists  have  not  proposed  to 
make  the  legal  tender  in  the  last  resort  half  gold  and  half  silver. 
That  would  be  real  bimetallism  ;  but  what  they  propose  is  that 
one  party  to  a  contract  should  have  the  option  of  paying  either  in 
gold  or  silver.  That  surely  is  not  fair.  Of  course,  they  would 
refaae  and  rightly  refuse  to  give  the  creditor  any  such  unfair 
advantage.  But  then  bow  can  they  reasonably  claim  it  for  the 
debtor. 

One  advantage  which  has  made  London  the  centre  of  the 
business  of  the  world  has  been  confidence  felt  in  our  standard  of 
value.  Sir  Robert  Peel  i^ked  once  a  memorable  question  :  *'  What 
ia  a  i)ound  ?"  Foreign  countries  know.  Who  can  say  what  is  a 
franc  or  a  ITnited  Statea  dollar  ?  Parliament  is  all  powerful  in 
the  eyes  of  the  hiw»    But  if  they  adopted  bimetallism  all  largtj  or 
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permanent  ccatracta  would  caritain  a  claaae  providing  for  pay- 
ment in  gold,  or  perhaps  in  silver,  but  specifying  which, 

Mr.  Van  der  Berg,  who  represented  Holland,  speaking  of  the 
Eastern  trade  with  which  he  was  long  and  intimately  associated, 
told  the  Conference  that 


**  As  to  our  (i.  f.,  the  Dutch)  foreign  cnedits,  thej  consI«t  almost  entirely 
of  drafta  on  r^ondon  and  Berlin.  Paper  drawn  on  Paris  and  Brussels  only 
CODS  tl  Lute  a  a  very  insignificant;  amount;  and  wbyf  Because  we  cannot  be 
sure  in  advance  tbat  when  our  biliB  on  Brussels  and  Pariii  faU  due  we  eh&ll 
be  paid  in  gold,  abould  c&rctimstancea  Induce  us  to  ask  for  it,  without  sub- 
mUtlng  to  a  prenilum,  to  wblcb  we  naturaily  object," 

The  investments  of  Great  Britain  in  foreign  countries  are 

enormous  and  increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  they  bring  us  in 
£100,000,000  a  year— one  fifteenth  of  our  total  income,  twice  the 
rental  of  agricultural  land.  Surely,  then,  we  should  be  very  un- 
wise to  make  an  arrange  men  t  which  would  give  foreign  countries 
the  option  of  paying  us  either  in  gold  or  silver — in  silver  if  it 
continues  to  fall,  in  gold  if  fresh  gold  discoveries  should  make  it 
cheaper  than  the  ratio  agreed  on.  We  should  iodeed  be  unwise 
to  agree  to  such  a  one-sided  arrangement. 

It  is  often  said  tbat  bankers  have  specbij  interest  in  raising  the 
value  of  the  standard.  But  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  Bankers  are 
both  debtors  aud  creditors.  The  capital  placed  in  their  hands  by 
depositors  is  lent  out,  and  what  their  debtors  owe  them,  they,  in 
turn,  owe  to  their  customers.  So  far  as  their  own  capital  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  in  the  same  position  as  anyone  else  who  has 
any  savings.  Wbo  are  the  hankers  ?  Take  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  amount  of  bank  stock  held  by  the  directors  is  infinitesimal. 
It  is  held  mainly  either  by  insurance  offices  and  other  institutions, 
wbo  again  hold  it  for  their  shareholders,  or  by  trustees,  clergy- 
men, widows  and  others  who  are  content  with  a  low  rate  of 
interest  for  the  sake  of  good  security.  The  working  cla;sses — 
not,  of  course,  individually,  bnt  collectively — are  the  great 
capitalists.  They  own  far  more  and  their  interest  is  far  larger 
than  that  of  bankers.  Those  who  can  be  called  great  capitalists 
own  a  mere  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  property  of  the  country. 

On  the  whole  then  it  seems  to  me  very  improbable  that  our 
countrymen  will  assent  to  the  introduction  of  bimetallism. 

I  come  now,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  currency 
system  of  the  United  States,    Much  surprise  has  been  expressed 
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that  the  silver  cerfeiftcatos  continiio  to  circulate  at  the  par  value^ 
natwitlistanding  that  tlie  silver  against  which  they  are  isstied  is 
only  worth  about  TO  per  cent  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  aQnounced 
Uie  determination  of  the  government  to  pay  them  in  gold, 
irr««pectivo  of  any  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  Moreover, 
if  a  country  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  commerce, 
some  increase  in  circulation  is  sure  to  follow  ;  and  so  long 
m  the  issue  of  silver  certi^cates  did  not  exceed  the  increase  which 
having  regard  to  the  state  of  trade,  the  country  required,  so  long 
they  would  keep  their  value.  It  is  possible  that  if  circumstances, 
laj,  for  instance,  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  tariflf,  led  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  issue  of 
certificates  might  continue  some  time  longer  without  evil  effects. 
There  are,  however,  indications  that  the  limit  has  been  reriched. 
The  following  figures  taken  from  the  Economist  of  July  25j  are 
very  instructive  : 


VOtVIIK  ANP  fXlltl*OflrnON  OF  TBS  CURRBffCV  OV  THK  tJfCfTCO  aTATSS  OUTAtDK  Or 
TtlK  THKABUBT  OH  iVh^  I* 

1S88.  1891 

Gold  coin ..,£hO.7'i7.O0O  iI8l,4fa6uO 

"     certiflcatM IgJillA-'^O  24,013,009 

miTordoll&ra. ll.HJG,tiOO  ri.UOO.OOO 

KubakiiftrjriiUver... O.OSD^OO'l  11,641, CM» 

surer  corttflcat^t . . , ($5  msm  61.117,000 

UoitDd^Utesnoiei.... 0l.17S.0Q0  9IJ08.000 

TrcAfurr  notnii 88,132.000  8.070,000 

ChirraacT  oerti HcaIM 2.387,000  437&i000 

NftdoulBaakKoCM......     ......  5t,9H,000  »8.rtl,000 

esisjM.ooo  JOOO.a22.000 


HoreoTer,  the  depletion  of  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Treasury 
is  even  more  significant.  The  total  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  has 
fallen  from  £64r,300,(XK)  in  1890,  to  i;37,7O0,CMX>  in  1893,  and 
the  net  gold  from  4)38,000,000,  to  £19,000,000.  These  figures 
certainly  indicate  that,  though  of  course  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  think  it  desirable,  they  may  continue  the  purchase 
of  silver^  still,  any  further  issne  of  notes  would,  under  existing 
circumstances,  still  further  reduce  the  stock  of  gold. 

At  the  same  time  the  remedy  is  simple,  and  I  see  no  reason 
(or  the  gloomy  forebodings  which  have  been  expressed.  Good 
stocks  have  been  very  unduly  depressed.  The  Stock  Exchange 
runs  too  much  into  extremes*    When    things    arc    prosperous^ 
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people  seem  to  think  that  the  good  times  will  last  forever ;    and 
when  depression  comes,  that  good  times  will  never  return. 

No  doubt  the  fall  in  silver  necessarily  depresses  silver  secur- 
ities, and  there  are  many  companies  which  are  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  But,  so  far  as  solid  securities  and  well- 
managed  companies  are  concerned,  investors  will  do  well  to .  sit 
quietly  and  wfiit  for  better  times. 

John  Lubbock. 
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THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  LIQUOR  LAW, 
ATTHX|Kre««i)t  day  the  most  notable  Inatiiiice  of  pAternallsm  fn  govero- 
meot  is  the  liquor  I  AW  in  South  Carolma,  which  is  the  reaak  of  Popullnt 
teachings  th&t  have  Ut4;ly  been  widely  dUaeLnlnated  la  that  portion  of  the 
ocmntry,  and  a  bold  aliettipt  lo  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  so-called  Reform 
faction  which  uow  domiuates  the  State,  by  meajis  of  a  great  monopoly  of^the 
Uqaor  traffic 

For  tboee  who  are  not  faotiUar  with  the  act  commonly  known  aa  the 
Dtapenaary  law,  the  foTlowing  brief  explanation  may  be  of  Interest :  All 
paitlea  are  pr<^jhibited  from  trafficking  fu  any  distilled  or  malt  liquor,  while 
tlie  State  in  authorised  to  entahliith  di»pen»ariQH  for  lis  exctualve  safe, 
A  general  board  of  control  exerci?'e8  a  Bupervbion  over  the  buidneas.  and 
a  chief  diapenacr  receiver  suppllen  and  fllli*  the  orders  of  the  local  dlspt-nHt^rs 
111  the  varioua  couotiea  of  the  commonwealth.  Branch  or  local  dispen- 
aariea  are  catabUsbed  In  moat  of  the  counties.  They  remain  open  from  7 
▲.  jif«  unlil  6  i\  M,  daily « except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  Liquor  Is  »old 
In  packages  from  one-half  pint  to  dve  gallooa*  Beer  i*t  alao  supplied  in 
pint  botCleH.  The  labels  of  moat  of  the  bottles  are  RUrmounted  by  the  »eal 
aud  motto  of  the  State,  while  a  palmetto  tree  in  raised  surface  occupies 
the  reyerse  side.  No  liquor  is  allowed  to  be  sold  to  minora  or  habitual 
dnmkarda,  nor  can  It  be  consumed  on  the  premises  where  It  is  sold*  Any 
Btranger  desiring  to  make  a  purchase  mu8t  be  Identifled  and  Touched  for 
hj  tome  responsible  person.  He  then  tills  out  an  application,  stating  bla 
age,  residence,  the  amount  he  deaires  to  purchase,  and  the  use  to  which  it 
la  to  be  pat.  The  application  being  signed  and  attested  by  the  dispenser  or 
hla  clerk  the  applicant  receives  the  liquor.  Distilled  liquor  can  only  be 
purchased  once  a  day  by  one  person,  but  any  number  of  applications  for 
beer  may  be  made  during  the  day  by  the  same  person. 

This  is  practically  a  correct  statement  of  that  piece  of  most  unique  legiala- 
tioD  by  which  some  thousands  of  citizens  were  on  July  1  of  this  year  thrown 
out  of  employmcDt,  their  property  rendered  useless  and  their  buslneaa 
ab^rbed  by  the  State.  A^  a  means  of  enforcing  the  law  in  the  TaHoua 
counties,  secret  spies  are  appointed,  composing  often  the  lowest  charac- 
ters in  their  communities,  who  are  expected  to  keep  strict  watch  for  con- 
traband traders  in  spirits  or  malt  liquors,  aud  empowered  to  arrest  and 
seixe  the  goods  of  all  Tiotators  of  the  law. 

The  act  has  met  with  much  criticism  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  not 
only  from  the  conservative  Democrata,  but  from  many  within  the  ranks 
of  the  "Dominant  Element."  In  truth,  all  who  love  their  State  and  treasure 
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her  trad  itions  for  tbe  past  two  centuries  rleplore  the  day  when  she  descended 
from  the  dignity  of  stat-ehood  to  dt*prive  citizens  of  their  property  and  ern- 
bark  in  the  business  of  a  retail  liquor  dealer,  Tbe  occupation  of  retailing 
spirits  may  oot  be  considered  by  many  of  us  as  a  very  honorable  calling,  but 
it  was  honest,  at  leasts  when  duly  licensed  ;  and  while  barkeepers  may  not 
he  thought  to  he  entitled  to  much  consideration  at  the  hand^  of  the  public, 
they  should,  in  any  event,  he  fairly  dealt  wttb.  Their  property,  which  has 
been  rendered  Urieles-^  by  the  law»  should  be  paid  for  ont  of  the  public 
treasury  at  a  fair  valuation. 

Trade  has  been  tjeriously  interfered  with  by  the  liquor  law  and  a  ntim- 
ber  of  iar(?e  wboJesale  grocers  and  liquor  dealers  have  moved  their  places  of 
business  beyond  our  boundaries,  while  there  has  been  a  conniderable  exodus 
of  retail  dealers  who  have  departed,  carrying  thi-ir  money  with  them. 
The  State  is  fast  becoming  greatly  involved  in  most  vexations  litigation, 
growing  out  of  the  many  uncertainticH  and  c rudenesses  of  the  law.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  be 
invoked  to  pa^s  its  judgment,  when  it  is  confidently  predicted  by  most  of 
our  best  legal  talent  that  the  whole  fabric  will  crumble  into  naught. 

The  new  system  is  not,  however^  totally  bad.  There  haa  been  a  marked 
decrease  of  drunkenness  since  it  went  into  operation.  In  the  municipality 
of  which  the  viriter  is  the  chief  executive  officer  the  poiiee  have  not  made 
an  arrest  for  drunkenness  since  July  1. 

W.  G.  Cbafek,  Mauor  of  Aiken,  S.  C, 


THE  BRtGGS  CONTROVERSY  FROM  A  CATHOLIC  STANDPOINT. 

Judicious  and  thoughtful  people  cannot  he  averse  to  hear  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Carbolic  Church  explain  from  what  standpoint  and 
in  what  particular  light  his  cort>ligionists  view  the  Brig^^a  contro- 
versy* Two  points  in  particular  strike  them  as  most  surprising.  In  the 
Indictment  preferred  against  Professor  Briggs  we  are  told  that  the  errors 
charc^ed  are  fundamental,  and  relate,  flrat.  to  the  question  as  to  tbesu 
preme  and  only  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  and,  second,  to 
the  question  as  to  the  inerrancy  or  truthfulness  of  the  inspired  word  of 
God.  Tne  other  three  principal  charges,  or  fundamental  errors,  as  they  are 
called,  are  subordinated  to,  or  at  least  congenial  with,  the  second  mentioned 
above. 

Nothing  couJd  surprise  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  more 
than  the  statement  that,  Presbjterianism  having  been  in  existence  for  such 
a  period  of  time»  the  fundamental  and  vitiil  question  of  authority  should  not 
have  long  since  been  deQniteiy  agreed  upon  and  settled  forever.  And 
what  we  here  say  of  Presbyterian  ism  can  be»  we  think,  fitly  applied  to 
other  reformed  cienominations.  A  churcli  is  necessarily  a  society,  and  what 
society,  a  Cathotlc  asks,  can,  we  do  not  say  grow  and  prosper,  but  even  live 
or  exist,  without  that  chl«'f  and  indispensable  element— authority?  What 
else  is  there  that  could  i<ive  cohenlan  aud  unity  to  the  several  partes  where- 
of a  society  is  composed  f  What  else  can  make  a  society  that  one  solid 
compact  which  it  essentially  is  i  Authority  is  absolutely  neceasary  to  the 
very  existence,  let  alone  the  growth  and  progress,  of  any  society— as  necea- 
aary  to  it  as  the  head  is  to  the  body.  This  beiog  so,  a  Roman  Catholic,  when 
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^^  111  tolcl  thAt  the  q«e!*tloii  as  to  the  suprefue  and  only  authority  in  matters 
of  faith  ari<j  pracUcc  ts  MtiU  beia^  mooted  in  a  religious  society  of  many 
yexnt  Mr^uding,  Ix^cotnea  conscious  that  the  following  dilemma  ioipo^eii 
it(M*lf:  Either  a  socalled  religious  society  of  th&i  oature  ia^  la  reality^ 
no  aociesy,  since  tt  lacks  Ihe  most  Tital  element  of  a  society*  namely - 
anthorUy:  or  et»e»  though  it  is  po^ea^ed  of  such  an  element,  it  [^  in- 
deed strange  that  the  wi^^eat,  moat  learned  and  most  influeniial  members  of 
that  society  should  be  in  such  a  state  of  doubt  and  hesitancy  in  that  regard 
that  they  hotly  dtBCuas  the  matter  among  thfUL^elveH,  atid  have  im- 
panelled a  Jury— we  should  say  summoned  a  council— unwilling  to  give 
a  unanimous  vifrdict.  Suppoiing,  according  to  the  latter  alteruative^ 
authority  does  exist  In  a  society  of  that  kind,  would  not  the  result  prac- 
tlcsily  pro?<4  AS  dlsastrouit  as  in  the  former  hypothesis  V 

As  to  the  Question  of  the  inerrancy  or  truthfulness  of  the  inspired 
word  of  Godf  are  we  not  forcibly  led  t^  a  similar  conclu<iion,  that  ts,  the 
titt«r  nece^^iry  of  a  supreme  authority,  comperent  to  elucidate  those 
very  points  of  the  Inerrancy*  truthfulness  and  inspiration  of  what  Is  pro- 
posed to  men  AS  the  word  of  Gad,  and,  by  unappealable  sanction,  impose  be> 
hef  ln«  and  adherence  to  the  same  i  It  is  n'^t  enough  that  men  be  pre* 
aeuted  with  the  word  of  God,  Jnerrant,  truthful  and  inspired,  they  must 
moreover  t>e  possessed  of  an  infallible  means  of  reaching  an  inerrant,  truth- 
ful and  therefore  inspired  infctsrpr^tati^n  of  it.  For  W£  know  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  la  not  in  every  case  soLdear  and  Self-evident  ta  the  mind 
of  men,  that  all  are  enabled  to  And  out  iti  mcanini;  at  once.  We  know,  on 
the  contrary,  that  many  Investigations  in  reference  thereto  are  doomed  to  be 
baflled*  unless  they  beaceompanied  with  deep  study,  sisriou't  knowledge  of 
archsclogy,  comparative  philology,  scientific  lore,  etc.  How  many  among 
the  busy  sons  of  men  can  find  time  to  equip  their  minds  with  such  an 
amount  of  erudition,  and  yet.  Dr.  Briggs*  assumptions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  his  co- religionists  maintain  that  the  way  of  salvation 
must  be  soogbt,  and  can  only  be  found  in  and  through  Ihe  Bihie.  Nnmber 
Isas.  indeed,  must  be  the  perplexed  and  afflicted  Houh  crying  aloud  :  '*  Who 
is  worthy  to  open  the  1xK>k,  and  to  loose  the  seal**  therL'of  ....  ^nd  I 
wept  much  becaose  no  man  was  found  worthy  to  open  the  book/* — 
Apoe,  F*,  2,  4.  And  even  with  the  best  qualified  expounders  of  the 
sacred  text  when  a  pasaage  of  ah^t ruse  meaning  muftt  be  interpreted,  docs 
1 1  not  happen  th^t  senses  differing  widely,  nay,  anon,  that  violently  clashing 
conclusions  are  eventually  arrived  at?  Now,  if  the  truth  Investigated  be 
one  which,  under  pain  of  eternal  reprobation,  I  am  bound  to  believe,  and 
theknowledge  of  which  imposes  AtringL-nt  moral  obligations  upon  mu,  what 
am  I  to  dot  Which  of  the  two  opinions  shall  1  adopt!  Shall  I  weigh  and 
compare  their  intrin^^ic  value  f  But  I  have  neither  Che  time  nor  the  ability 
to  do  so?  Does  it  not,  therefore,  follow  that  the  alUwise  and  alf-merciful 
Founder  of  Christianity,  whom  all  denominations  alike  acknowledge  and 
worship,  mu^t  have  given  to  them  wti^m  He  ca>n6  to  redeem  and  save  an 
•asier  and  safer  means  of  reaching  the  true  meaning  of  hiti  utterances? 
Yes,  evidently,  and  that  means  can  be  none  else  than  authority— that 
authority,  we  say,  set  up  by  Ctirist  in  His  church,  not  only  tn  govern  it, 
but  also  to  hand  down  the  hi>ljr  tradition»  pure  and  iutuct,  and  to  give  to 
the  divine  word  its  true  Interpretation.  That  authority  it  is,  which  ^ugu-i- 
tlne,  himself  a  mi^itt  teamed  and  profound  expounder  of  holy  writ,  acknowi* 
edges  and  reverence^H,  when  be  says:   *' Honiatocuiaestt  causa  Jlnitatsi,** 


-— -    -^  ■'^^  • 
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Therefore,  sifted  and  Rcanned  by  unpr^adiced  and  upright  persons,  the 
BjHtetn  of  prtvate  interpretatron  of  the  Holy  Scripture  U  found  wantiDj^. 
For  most  men  tt  is  impracticable  ;  on  reaching  iu  conclusions  it  does  not 
defiuitely  satiafj  the  mind  so  aa  to  convince  it  that  al  i  further  research 
ftfter  the  truth  is  nnnecesnarj  ;  nor  can  it  impart  to  the  heart  that  peace  with- 
out which  the  tatter  can  never  be  at  rest.  What  remains  tlien  t  What  else 
that!  the  acl£QowledKement  of,  and  submission  to«  a  sopreme  authority, 
empowered  to  interpret  the  word  of  God  with  inrallible  assurance.  That 
this  conclusion  should  not  yet  hare  been  arrived  at>  that  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  supreme  authority  to  decide  on  the  inerrancy  and  truthfulness 
of  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  to  interpret  the  same,  shouid  not  yet  have 
become  manifest  to  all  adherents  of  PreabyterianiHrn,  or  that  they  shonld 
still  be  seeking  where  that  authority  is  to  be  found,  in  whom  it  is  vested 
— iS|  we  repeat,  a  cause  of  singular  surprise  to  a  Romau  Catholic. 

But  let  us»  for  the  sake  of  argument*  concede  that  the  system  of  private 
Interpretation  H  practicable,  available,  indeed,  the  only  true^  reasooablo 
and  authorized  mode  of  interpreting  the  word  of  God,  shall  the  position 
held  by  the  Genera!  Assembly  in  the  Briggs  controven^y  appear  more  ten- 
able f  Far  from  it,  and  this  is  at  the  very  first  glance  obvious.  The  rif^ht 
to  private  interpretation  means  that  each  private  individual  is  entitled  to 
give  to  any  passage,  text,  or  word  the  sfgnifif<ance  which  his  own  judgment 
may  dictate,  and  that  he  may  safety  adopt  the  conclusion  which,  by  using 
that  stand !ird,  he  has  eventually  reached  ;  else  the  words  are  void  of  mean- 
ing. We  suppose  that  Dr.  Briggs  Is  no  more  to  be  detiarred  from  the  full 
enjoyment  of  th:it  right  than  any  other  minister  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion. We  admit  that  his  inferences  and  teachings  are  of  a  some- 
what startling  character— maintaining,  as  he  does,  that  Moses  ts  not 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  that  Isiiah  did  not  write  more  than  half  his 
book  ;  that  sanctiflcation  is  not  complete  after  death «  But  what  of  all  this, 
and  why  should  Dr.  Briggs  be  singled  out,  summoned  before  his  peers,  con- 
victed of  heresy  and  eventually  suspended  for  believing  and  teaching  as  be 
does,  if,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  and  by  the  gift  of  his  own  chunrh, 
he  has  a  right  to  attach  to  scriptural  writings  whatever  meaning  his  own 
private  judgment  may  suggest!  Whether  he  has  made  a  more  lavish  use 
of  that  right  than  other  Presbyterians  are  wont  to  do,  is  merely  a  question 
of  more  or  less ;  the  question  of  principle  and  right  remains  the  same.  For, 
after  all,  the  case  Is  simply  this  :  We  have  before  us  a  minister  of  the  Go»- 
pet  belonging  to  a  church  which  holds  as  one  of  its  essential  tenets  that  all 
its  members,  shepherd  and  flock,  are  vested  with  the  unlimir^?d  right  to  in* 
terpret  the  Bible  in  the  manuer.which  to  them  seems  good  and  proper.  This 
same  minister  is  con-^cioun  of  the  fact  that  by  using  this  right  he  violates  no 
law,  no  rule  of  his  church  ;  that,  on  th^  contrary,  he  is  acting  in  conformity 
with  its  spirit  and  its  views  ;  and  lo  and  behold  I  when  on  a  certain  day  ho 
sets  forth  his  own  interpretations  of  the  divine  word,  he  is  pointed  out  as 
a  dangerous  man.  m^de  the  victim  of  obloquy,  dragged  from  one  tribunal 
to  another,  eventually  condemned  and  suspended  as  guilty  of  heresy.  Thus 
rebuked  and  sentenced  for  doing  that  which  he  wa.s  taught  and  told  it  was 
hts  right  to  do.  Dr.  BHggs  may  well  wonder  at  the  course  followed  by  his 
self-appointed  judges,  and  exclaim  :  **  Consistency,  thou  art  "  jewel."  We 
are  not  surprised  that  Dr.  Bri^s  should,  after  hearing  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  him,  have  appeared  quite  unconcerned  and  told  his 
friends  that  he  **  would  go  right  on***    And  we  deem  the  course  of  the 
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mtoortty  in  ttio  Goneril  Assembly  quite  nAtur&l,  when  "declaring  their 
h«artj  belief  in  a  love  f^r  the  Holf  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
BUsnU,  and  their  entire  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  they  desire  reapectfatly  to  record  their  Botpmn  protest  against  the 
Terdict  and  judgment  of  suspension,  aod  the  proccedinfct  leading  to  the 
verdict,  In  the  case  against  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D,  D«t  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1803/'  Yes,  If  the  right  to  private  interpretation  exists  in  the 
Presbyterian  Churchy  and  U  words  hear  with  them  the  meaning  which 
they  are  intended  to  convey,  the  Brlggs  trial  was  a  farce  and  the  senteoce 
passed  upon  the  man  a  piece  of  Inlqnlty. 

Tbeae  mnarkB  ooneemlng  the  free  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  the 
caae  of  Dr.  Briggs  ba^e  been  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  argunient ;  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  believes  and  maintains  that  the  system  of  Individual  Inter- 
pretation of  the  divine  word,  with  all  its  Intrinsic  absurdities^  practical  diffi- 
culties  and  bale/ul  consequences,  cannot  be  adopted  or  advocated  by  any 
man  of  upright  Judgment*  and  that  It  can,  consequently,  never  have  been 
handed  down  or  sanctioned  by  the  Fouoder  of  Chrf<itiantty«  Just  as  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  Intrusted  by  ChrlHt  to  Hi 4 
eburcb.  so  must  there  be  in  that  same  church  of  His  an  Infallible 
means  to  unravel  all  intricacies  and  to  itiu»trate  all  sayings  of  recon- 
dite significance  contained  in  those  sacred  books.  That  means  Is  the 
teaching  as  well  as  goTerning  authority  set  up  in  the  church  by  its  Founderp 
The  very  ooncluaions  whereto  we  should  be  forcibly  led  by  the  contrary 
doctrine  Usmfllclent  proof  that  the  Catholic  belief  in  tht^  regard  is  the  only 
one  deserving  of  respect  and  support.  For  who  »hail  give  to  every  man  the 
time,  the  acameUf  the  knowledge  required  to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of 
certain  difficult  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures?  Who  shall  tell  a  man  that 
his  interpretation  of  (his  or  that  text  b  the  true  one  f  And  if,  as  in  the  cane 
of  Dr.  Brlggs,  a  conflict  arise  between  two  or  more  persons  attributing 
dilTerent  senses  to  some  biblical  expression,  who  shall  decide  the  question  I 
The  local  Presbytery  or  the  General  Assembly  f  But  how  could  they  thus  tam- 
per with  the  right  to  private  Interpretation  vested  in  each  of  the  wrangling 
ptrtiest  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  abac  lute,  supreme  teach  iufc  author- 
ity must  have  been  deputed  by  Cbrlat  to  His  church,  that  to  this  au- 
thority must  be  referred  alt  dtfflcuUles  met  with  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  iexU  ^^ad  that  all  the  members  of  the  chinch  must  consider  the 
decision  arrived  at  by  that  same  authority  as  Anal  and  binding.  Such  Is  the 
Catholic  belief,  aod  we  leave  it  for  any  sensible  reader  to  say  whether  or  not 
it  lathe  only  reasonable  one.  Authority  in  these  matters  of  such  serious 
Import  U  so  obviously  neceasary  that  all  in  practice  recognize  It  and  follow 
tta  dictates.  The  child,  whether  reared  in  the  Catholic  faith  or  not,  receiver 
the  interpretation  given  him  by  his  parents,  and,  later  on,  the  man  follows 
the  teachings  of  his  pastor.  Why!  Because  this  is  for  all  the  readiest,  most 
natural  and,  generally  speaking,  the  only  practicable  way  of  learning  and 
iLDderBtandiDg  the  Holy  Scriptures.  L.  A.  Nolin,  O.  AL  L,  LL*  D* 


NEEDED  PRISON  REFORMS. 
Om  laws  pnnlsb  a  man  who  does  not  support  his  family,  by  shottinfi 
bim  up  and  contlscatiug  his  earnings.  What  an  amazing  absurdity  1  But 
it  Is  tittle  more  so  than  the  persistence  with  which  we  cling  to  the  prison 
eyatcois  of  past  centuries.  Com pnlsory  labor  for  the  State  is  a  species  of 
alaTer;*    It  Inevitably  makes  bod  men  worse*    The  convict's  bitterness  is 
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]nren»l6cf1  by  t be  knowledge  that  white  he  is  oamiisg  money  for  the 
St^te,  which  needs  notbluK.  his  family  fs  starving.  Every  nmri  totHng 
for  those  he  iove'*  ia  ennobled  by  hla  labor.  If  this  was  the  only  ar^- 
ment  Jn  favor  of  the  State  paying  th«  c<otiTict*ft  wi^es  to  hts  family,  it 
would  be  suflicient  to  justify  such  a  law. 

The  State  should  pay  to  the  fainlliea  or  dependent  relative«  of  Its  con 
vie* 8  the  same  wages  that  similar  labor  costs  private  parties.  Where  there 
are  no  dependent  rclativefl  the  wagejj  should  be  paid  partly  to  the  poor  fond 
of  the  county  wbsch  paid  the  cost  of  conviction  and  partly  to  the  convict  at 
his  dischar^ie.  The  fnifferlng  a  criminal  endures  from  the  loss  of  his  Hberry 
and  remorse  f  or  hia  am  In  a  uecenaary  part  of  bin  penalty.  Not.  so  the  greater 
pain  he  feels  on  account  of  the  destitution  of  his  family,  left  without  meaoa 
of  ^  up  port  on  account  of  his  confinement. 

A  criminil  should  never  be  punished  iti  a  <%pirit  of  retaliation,  or  be* 
yond  what  Is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  society.  Every  com  let  has  all 
the  rights  ever  hii*»  except  those  taken  away  by  sentence  of  the  court,  and 
thofle  which,  if  allowed  htm,  would  nvnder  the  execution  of  his  sentence 
Impossible.  The  law  of  Mo^es  put  the  wi-feaod  children  to  death  with  the 
capital  criminal.  We  think  this  was  tiarbarous.  What  shall  be  said  of 
our  treatment  of  Huch?  We  conflsca'e  the  wages  of  the  bread-winner  of 
the  family,  and  then  with  »)coniful  hand  dole  oat  a  bare  subiatence  to 
those  we  have  robbed  of  tbeir  alL  By  such  injustice  we  cause  his  children 
to  bate  society  and  become  criminals  for  revenue. 

Many  men  are  moved  by  an  economic  argument  who  are  Indifferant 
to  a  moral  one.  Let  these  consider  the  exfiense  of  our  present  system. 
In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  the  familips  of  convicts  are  left  destitute  and 
become  a  public  charge.  It  is  probable  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  crimes  for 
which  men  are  sent  to  pri^^on  are  traceable  to  alcoholism.  It  seems  as  if  all 
must  agree  that  such  criminals  should  be  placed  in  a  reformatory  and  made 
to  support  their  famillL's  by  their  tabor.  And  that  they  should  be  released 
upon  parole  only,  and  returned  as  often  as  they  got  drunk  or  squander  theii 
wages  upon  drink.    What  a  saving  to  taxpayers  such  a  law  would  prove  t 

In  ej*^imating  the  coat  of  our  prisons.  It  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  only 
reckon  the  amount  of  money  u?^ed.  If  taxes  were  the  only  consideration,  it 
would  be  chtapor  to  support  all  convicts  Ju  idleness  than  to  place  them  in 
competition  with  free  labor.  Labor  is  the  true  wealth  of  the  State,  For 
the  State  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  prisons  with  labor  is  to  pay  them  with 
the  most  valuable  thing  she  posfles«ie't.  To  deprive  cttljsens  of  the  oppor 
tuniry  1 3  labor  by  State  competition  in  suicide.  Suppose  a  State  had  « 
sufUcient  number  of  convicts  to  perform  alt  the  labor  within  her  hot- 
ders,  what  kind  of  n  govern mejit  would  it  b«  ?  It  would  be  acommuniry 
of  a  few  despotic  aristocrats  supported  and  e  one  bed  by  gangs  of  chained 
slaves.  Every  Invoice  of  goods  manufactured  by  canvicts  and  sold  by  the 
State  deprives  free  labor  of  the  opportunity  of  being  employed  long  enough 
to  perf  rm  that  labor,  and  by  competition  it  lowers  the  wages  of  those 
who  are  employed. 

Even  from  a  worldly  standpoint,  life,  reason  and  morality  are  above  the 
price  of  gold.  God  speed  the  day  when  a  rich  and  powerful  State  shall  no 
longer  be  guilty  of  the  iujustlce  and  barbarity  of  com |>el ling  helpless  women 
and  innocent  children  to  suffer,  not  for  a  father's  crime,  for  that  is  unavold- 
able,  but  for  the  puniithmcnt  of  his  crime. 

F.  C.  ELDRBa 
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THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

BY   CHAKLES    STEWART    SMITH,    PRESIDENT  OP    THE    KEW  YORK 
CHAMBER   OF  COMMERCE;  CHARLES  G.  WILSON,  P RESIDENT  OF 
THE     NEW    YORK     CONSOLIDATED    STOCK    AND     PETROLEUM 
EXCHANGE;  JAMES    0.    BLOSS,     PRESIDENT    OF    THE   NEW 
YORK    COTTON    EXCHANGE,  AND    HENRY   HENTZ,  PRESI- 
DENT   OF    THE     NEW    YORK    COFFEE  EXCHANGE. 


CHARLES  STEWART  SMITH,  ESQ.: 

The  qualities  of  a  ship  and  the  efficiency  of  its  officers  and 
crew  are  tested  and  determined  by  a  typhoon  and  not  by  fair 
winds  and  bright  skies,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  all  financial 
institutions  that  seek  public  confidence. 

Figuratively  speaking,  the  "  typhoon  "  test  has  been  applied 
during  the  past  few  months  to  the  banks  forming  the  Clearing- 
Ilouse  Association  of  this  city,  and  the  way  in  which  they  liave 
weathered  the  storm  of  the  recent  panic  can  only  excite  admira- 
tion and  reflect  credit  upon  them  and  upon  their  management.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  during  this  period  this  country  has 
experienced  a  financial,  commercial  and  industrial  strain  that  is 
without  parallel  for  severity  and  force  in  our  financial  history 
since  the  year  1837. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
VOL.  CLVII. — NO.  443.  26 
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the  banks  of  New  York  were  conducted  during  these  perilous 
dajs,  and  to  show  liow  they  passed  through  the  ordeal  and  at  tlie 
same  time  extended  a  service  to  the  bueiness  community  that 
saved  it  from  untold  embarrassments.  The  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  believe,  to  be  timely,  for  the  reason  that  an  unwise  dis- 
position is  shown  in  some  quarters  to  disparage  our  National 
Banking  System  and  to  favor  the  establishment  generally  of. 
State  Banks,  which  proved  so  unsatisfactory  in  ante-bellum  days, 

I  deem  it  proper  at  the  outset  to  state  that  the  recent  panic 
was  not  the  result  of  over-trading,  undue  speculation  or  the 
violation  of  business  principles  throughout  the  country.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  unwise  legislation  with  respect 
to  the  silver  {|uestion  ;  it  will  be  known  in  history  as  '*  The  Silver 
Panic/'  and  will  constitute  a  reproach  and  an  accusation  against 
the  common  sense^  if  not  the  common  honesty,  of  our  legislators 
who  are  responsible  for  our  present  monetary  laws.  Observers 
abroad  and  cU^ar-headed  financiers  at  homo  predicted  with  absolute 
certainty  the  disasters  which  have  overtaken  ns,  and  no  great 
prophetic  vision  was  required  to  anticipate  the  conditions  which 
have  so  recently  prevailed  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Right  Hon,  William  Lidderdale,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  during  the  panic  of  1890,  and  an  authority  of  the  high- 
eat  character  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  finance,  addressed  a 
communication  under  date  of  September  6  last  to  a  friend*  in 
New  York,  in  which  he  said : 

"  The  worst  of  your  flnancial  crisis  has,  I  trust,  been  passed.  In  sever- 
ity It  seema  to  me  to  have  far  exceeded  anything  seea  in  the  present  cen* 
tury  la  the  ITDited  States,  The  New  Tor^  hanks  have,  I  think,  shown 
financial  maDaB;ement  of  a  very  hic^h  order,  conspicuously  so  In  the  way 
they  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  supported  credit.  They  have  set 
a  good  example  in  this  last  respect  to  oar  bankers  here,  one  which  I  trust 
will  bear  fruit." 

One  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  South  writes  as  follows  : 


*'  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  financial  condition  la  New  York  9eemi 

to  be  f^rowing  brighter,  and  I  trust  that  your  banks  there  wiU  soon  begin 
to  enjoy  their  reward  for  this  desperate  strugf^le  which  they  have  made  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  country  and  preserve  it  from  flnancfal  ruin.  I 
cannot  express  too  earnestly  my  appreciation  of  the  great  work  which  yoor 
banks  have  done  In  this  emergency,  for  without  the  sacrifices  and  incon> 
ventences  to  which  they  have  subjected  themselves  there  Is  no  telling  how 
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Bmoh  tronUe  would  hare  befallen  the  coantrj  at  laxKet  The  present  con. 
dition  of  the  eoontry,  whereby  it  has  been  saved  from  financial  disaster.  Is 
owing  In  large  measore  to  the  generoos  and  herole  eflbrts  of  onr  Kew 
York  banks.** 

In  addition  to  the  above  testimony^  I  have  in  my  poasession  a 
number  of  letters  of  like  import  from  all  sections  of  the  oonntry, 
but  the  foregoing  commnnicationa  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
efforts  of  the  New  York  banks  to  relieve  Che  situation  are  recog- 
nized and  appreciated.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  concerted  action  of  our  metropolitan  banks,  a 
large  number  of  worthy  firms  and  institutions  would  have  ezperi* 
enced  serious  disaster. 

The  figures  below  are  significant  and  suggestive. 

During  the  six  months  ending  September  1, 1893,  five  banks 
in  the  city  of  New  York  loaned  to  the  West  and  South  ezclnsively 
the  sum  of  946,202,300.  And  the  same  institutions  during  the 
time  specified  sent  to  the  same  sections  gold  and  onrrenoy 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $21,241,400. 

Very  large  amounts  were  also  loaned  and  onrrenoy  shipped  to 
the  Middle  and  New  England  States.  One  of  these  banks  sent 
during  the  same  time  $2,500,000  in  currency  to  New  England  to 
pay  the  help  in  the  mills.  Another  purchased  in  the  open  mar^ 
ket,  in  the  very  height  of  the  panic,  $2,500,000  of  commercial 
paper,  which  afforded  great  relief  and  enabled  some  concerns  that 
were  solvent,  but  pressed  for  funds,  to  sustain  their  credit.* 

In  the  meantime,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  the  deposits  of 
the  New  York  banks  were  enormously  reduced,  as  the  following 
figures  will  show  :  On  June,  18,  1802,  the  deposits  of  the  asso- 
ciated banks  of  New  York  reached  the  highest  point  in  that  year, 
aggregating  $543,663,100,  whereas  on  August  19, 1893,  they  had 
fallen  off  to  $370,302,400  (the  lowest  point  reached  in  the  pres- 
ent year  thus  far) — a  reduction  of  $173,360,700  I 

This  exhibit  bears  striking  testimony  to  the  stability  of  the 
banks  and  the  conservatism  and  foresight  of  their  management. 

The  National  Banking  System  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of 
our  Civil  War.  It  was  the  creation  of  wise  men,  and  has  proved 
for  this  country  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  system  of  bank- 
ing ever  devised.      Of  course,  it  is  not  without  defects,  one  of 

*Ic  will  be  notloed  that  I  hare  atTon  the  etattitlcs  of  only  flTe  of  tbe  61  bealm 
eonneoted  wlih  the  deuina  House,  and  U  It  fair  to  M7  that  tlie  institiitloat  te- 
leoted  are  amooa  the  largest  in  the  New  York  dearlnf^Uoatt  Awodadon. 
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which  is  common  to  all  systems  and  offers  the  most  difEcuU  problem 
in  coimectioii  with  banking  ;  to  wit,  alack  of  **  elasticity," or  the 
power  to  increase  the  volume  of  curreacy  in  times  of  financial 
stringency,  and  to  contract  the  same  when  the  strain  is  over. 

In  order  to  meet  this  difficolty  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  has  on  several  occasions  anticipated  the  interest  upon 
government  bonds  or  haspurchaeed  the  bonds  in  the  open  market. 
This  latter  relief  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  however,  is  an 
affair  of  the  past  and  cannot  enter  into  future  calculations. 

The  New  York  Clearing-House  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  associated  banks,  has  in  times  of  great  financial  peril 
acted  with  promptitude,  and  its  governing  committee  has  shown  a 
degree  of  efficiency  that  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  genius 
©f  iiuance.  During  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  this  associa- 
tion has  upon  six  occasions  exercised  extraordinary  powers  in  the 
issuance  of  loan  certificates  in  order  to  avert  public  calamities,  the 
wisdom  of  which  proceeding  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  uni- 
versal expressions  of  approbation  on  the  part  of  the  business 
world. 

The  dates  and  amounts  of  loan  certificatec  issued  by  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  are  as  follows  : 

ISflO ....,.» 17.375,000 

lBfi2 ....  2ii«5,0(i0 

1873 , ..,. ..,..„., 2S,SS.^OOO 

1884 ,.... ..,.,  24.915.000 

1S80 /... 10,645.000 

ism ....,  4i,ifio.o(w 

These  amounts,  although  only  used  in  settling  Clearing-House 
balances  due  by  the  several  banks  to  each  other,  at  the  same 
time  virtually  added  to  the  currency  of  the  country  and  enabled 
the  banks  to  extend  just  so  much  more  financial  aid  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  lost,  or  ever  can  be,  by  these  trans- 
actions so  long  as  the  present  rules  and  regulations  which  govern 
the  issue  of  certificates  are  adhered  to,  the  1130,000,000  capital 
and  surphis  of  the  associated  banks  being  pledged  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  these  certificates.  The  adaptability  of  loan  certificates  to  a 
crisis  is  demonstrated  by  their  rapid  cancellation  and  retirement 
immediately  after  the  occasion  of  their  issue  has  passed. 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Loan  Commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  are  household  words.    They 
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are  men  of  ability,  experience  and  jadgment,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  profonnd  gratitude  of  the  entire  country  for  the  oonspicnons 
fidelity  and  skill  with  which  they  have  performed  their  arduona 
and  absolutely  gratuitous  labors  in  connection  with  this  great 
crisis,  which,  since  the  emphatic  TOte  of  the  House  of  Bepn«en- 
tatives  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law,  is  rapidly  pass* 
ing  away. 

Before  this  article  is  published  it  is  believed  that  the  Senate 
will  have  concurred  in  the  repeal  of  the  odious  silver  bill,  which 
is  so  largely  responsible  for  the  widespead  disaster  we  have  ex- 
perienced of  late.  The  delay  in  the  Senate  after  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  the  wisdom 
of  that  body,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  it  will  not 
longer  retard  a  return  to  business  prosperity. 

Ohables  Stewabt  Smith. 
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lARLBS  O.  WILSON,  BSQ. : 
^  The  panic  which  has  had  the  disastrous  effect  of  causing  one 

hundred  and  fifty-four  national  banks  to  suspend  payment  dar- 
ing the  past  six  months,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  the  biui* 
ness  of  the  TTnited  States  is  still  suffering,  has  been  marked  by 
several  unique  features.  While  not  as  severe  in  its  results  as 
the  great  panic  of  1857  it  was  far  more  sudden.  It  startled  us 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Our  cheers  for  the 
foreign  war  ships  which  came  to  compliment  us  on  our  prosperity 
and  material  greatness  had  barely  ceased  when  it  seemed  as 
though  the  business  of  the  country  had  been  stricken  with  paraly- 
sis. Failure  and  suspension  succeeded  suspension  and  failure  as 
the  days  went  by,  until  the  business  men  were  amazed  at  a 
condition  of  affairs  for  which  it  was  difiScult  to  find  any,  much 
less  adequate,  causes.  These  causes  are  now,  however,  easily 
understood. 

Under  the  Sherman  act  the  United  States  alone  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  established  and  maintained  an  artificial  value  for 
certain  prescribed  amounts  of  silver  purchased  by  it  each  month. 
Those  who  are  ordinarily  called  '^  the  silver  men,''  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  carried  on  during 
1892  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Stewart  an  active  propa- 
ganda in  favor  of  free  coinage  for  the  white  metaL     While  thia 
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did  not  result  in  legislation  such  as  they  desired,  it  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  to  the  front  tlie  adv^ocates  of  the  gold  standard.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  when  any  financial  question  1$  widely  discussed 
the  hody  of  the  people  gather  the  most  strange  and  erroneous 
ideas  from  the  discussiou  ;  for  with  the  grains  of  scientific  finance 
contributed  by  those  who  have  studied,  there  is  more  than 
the  proverbial  bushel  of  chaff  supplied  by  the  theorists 
who  depend  upon  imagination  for  their  premises  and  upon 
fancy  for  their  conclusions.  The  one  idea  wliich  w^as  firmly  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  people  as  the  result  of  the 
free  coinage  propaganda  was  the  alleged  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  certain  gold  balance  in  the  Treasury,  the  amount  of  which  balance 
had  become  traditionary.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  credit  of  the  United  States  depends  on  the  pres- 
ence of  $100^000,000  in  gold  in  the  Treasury  or  that  its  credit  is  in 
danger  when  there  are  but  $90,000,000. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  it  became  necessary  in  the 
spring  to  pay  heavy  balances  abroad.  The  merchants  applied  to 
their  banks  for  gold  simply  because,  gold  beiug  the  standard 
across  the  water,  gold  had  to  be  paid.  The  drain  on  gold  re- 
duced the  balance  in  the  Treasury  and  the  people  became  alarmed. 
Now,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  United  States  is  rich 
enough  to  have  safely  continued  for  a  long  time  the  monthly  pur- 
chases of  silver  under  the  Sherman  act,  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  other  government  is  sufficiently  strong  to  continue  doing 
that  which  the  majority  of  the  people  believe  will  bankrupt  it. 
If  the  f4, 500, 000  bullion  per  month  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea  the  Uui ted  States  would  not  have  become  bankrupt,  because 
its  resources  are  too  great.  But,  unfortunately,  the  people  believed 
the  government  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  gold  payments  if 
the  purchases  of  silver  continued.  The  usual  result  of  a  fear 
about  money  followed.  Cautious  people  withdrew  their  deposits 
from  the  hanks  and  placed  them  in  safe  deposit  vaults  or  on 
special  deposit.  At  once  the  money  market  became  stringent, 
tlie  values  of  securities  fell,  and  the  banks  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves were  forced  to  increase  the  evil  by  hoarding  money.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  savings  banks  felt  what  was  going  on  in  the 
shape  of  a  falling  off  of  deposits.  Like  the  rolling  snowball 
the  panic  became  greater  until  the  people  were  in  a  spasm  of 
fear. 
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The  Democratic  party  came  into  power  last  fall  with  a 
"tariff  for  revenue  *'  plank  in  its  platform.  The  people  gave  to 
it  the  President,  the  Senate  and  the  House.  As  it  ia  pledged,  it 
must  bring  in  a  tariff  bill  this  winter,  which  shall  be  different 
from  the  McKinley  tariff  now  in  force*  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  it  must  bring  in  a  bill  whicli  will  change  existing 
values  to  a  greater  or  less  extant,  and  at  the  present  time  the  ex- 
tent of  these  changes  is  unknown.  It  is  but  repeating  the  alpha- 
bet of  finance  to  say  that  any  certain  but  unknown  change  in 
values  in  the  near  future  will  make  men  eantioua*  As  the  change 
in  the  tariff  may  affect  all  manufacturers  and  merchants  and  as  it  is 
certain  to  affect  some  of  them,  and  as  no  man  knows  his  business 
will  not  be  affected,  it  follows  that  all  most  wait  until  they  can 
see  'the  bill.  This  influence  in  the  community  would  have  been 
of  itself  sufficient  to  make  business  men  conservative  in  their 
operations  during  the  summer.  In  the  examination  of  the  panic 
the  taiifl  outlook  appears  not  as  a  cause,  which  it  was  not,  but  as 
an  influence  intensifying  the  effect  of  the  general  distrust  caused 
by  the  mistaken  belief  in  the  immediate  danger  of  the  continued 
purchases  of  silver. 

As  the  cause  of  the  panic  was  a  lack  of  confidence  among  the 
people,  so  the  remedies  applied  by  financiers  took  two  forms : 
First,  in  a  direct  effort  to  restore  confidence,  as  when  the  banks  of 
the  city  of  New  York  acted  in  concert  with  each  other  in  sup- 
porting credit;  Second,  in  an  effort  to  restrain  the  people  from 
acting  on  their  lack  of  confidence,  as  when  the  savings  banks  re- 
quired from  their  depositors  30  or  60  days'  notice  before  de- 
posits could  be  withdrawn.  To  these  two  measures  is  directly 
owing  the  fact  that  the  panic  was  not  far  more  disastrous  than  it 
proved  to  be. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  notice  the  improvement  which  is  mak- 
ing itself  felt.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  premium  on 
currency  htis  disappeared*  Fortunately,  too,  Europe  is  commenc- 
ing to  take  our  securities  at  an  increased  price,  and  this  results 
in  gold  coming  our  way.  It  is  also  cheering  to  find  that  small 
investors  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  in  our  markets  and 
are  releasing  their  hoarded  money.  These  things  merely  mean 
tliat  confidence  is  returning,  and  the  change  began  when  the 
^ House  passed  the  Wilson  Bill  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Act.  If  the 
Senate  would  also  pass  it  we  would  have  general  confidence  once 
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more*  and  the  conservatism,  which  is  the  result  of  prospective 
changes  in  the  tariff,  won  hi  be  of  small  moment,  "^ 

/  Personally  I  am  a  bi-metalHet,  provided  the  nations  of  the 
world  unite  in  bi-metallism.  But  I  cannot  as  a  student  of  the 
science  of  finance  delude  myself  into  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  alone  can  create  and  maintain  an  artificial  price  for  silver. 
That  which  is  a  commodity  among  all  civilized  nations  cannot  be 
anything  but  a  commodity  here,  nor  can  we  afford  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  the  market  value  and  an  artificial  value  on  the 
silver  product  of  the  world.  We  are  not  rich  enough.  We  must 
pay  our  balances  in  commerce  with  other  nations  in  that  coin  or 
article  or  commodity  which  they  will  take,  and  just  so  long  as 
they  demand  gold,  gold  they  must  have.  X 

^^  The  lesson  tauglit  by  the  panic  of  1893,  however,  is  not  that 
the  United  States  lacks  the  power  to  stand  alone  among  civilized 
nations  in  her  financial  methods.  It  is  something  far  deeper, 
far  more  important.  The  panic  has  proved  the  danger  to  our- 
selves of  having  two  currencies,  one  which  other  nations  will  ac- 
cept, and  another  which  passes  only  among  ourselves.  It  isfollj 
of  the  blindest  sort  to  fihli^*^"^  ^7^^  to  facts,  and  the  fact 
taught  by  this  panic  is  that  just  as  long  aa  every  American 
dollar  h  not  worth  one  hu^nji red  cents  everywhere  in  the  civilized 
world,  just  so  long  is  there  a  danger  tbat  Americans  will  them- 
selves become  distrustful  of  the  credit  of  their  government.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  count  the  cost  of  this  panic,  but  it  may  be 
safely  said  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  expensive  financial 
operations  Americans  ever  engaged  in. 

Charles  O.  Wilsok* 


JAMES  Q.  BLOSS»  ESQ.  : 

What  the  outcome  of  the  present  financial  troubles  will  be, 
it  is  difficult  to  foretell.  The  passage  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Wilson  Repeal  Bill  by  so  large  a  majority, 
the  well-settled  belief  that  the  Senate  will  not  much  longer  delay 
its  concurrence  therein,  and  the  large  infiux  of  gold,  have 
been  productive  of  so  much  relief,  as  shown  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  premium  on  currency,  lessened  interest  rates  on  call 
money,  the  release  to  some  extent  of  hoarded  money,  and  an  ad- 
vancing stock  market,  that  the  feeling  is  becoming  apparent  io 
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almost  all  qnarters  that  the  tide  has  tarned  and  that  reoapeim- 
tion  will  be  sure  and  progresfiire. 

This  feeling  is  reasonable^  and  will  hardly  be  snbjeot  to  dis- 
appointment unless  some  miforeseen  set-back  oocors.  This 
possible  set-back  is  more  likely  to  come^  if  come  it  does,  from 
Oongreas  rather  than  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  disposition  apparent  now,  on  the  part  of  Bepnbli- 
can  papers,  in  which  it  is  noticeable  that  ex-Speaker  Bead  joins, 
to  attribute  our  difficulties  no  less  to  the  fear  of  tariff  legislation 
than  to  our  wretched  experiment  with  silrer ;  but  this  idea 
is  little  shared  by  business  men  in  general,  and  in  sayim  this  I 
do  BO,  not  as  a  f  ree-trader,  but  as  one  who  belieTei  himself  a 
reasonable  protectionist. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  election  of  Norember,  189S,  whioh 
again  placed  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the  Presidential  chair,  has  had  prac- 
tically no  effect  on  manufacturing  interests  existfagat  that  time ; 
that,  while  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  tariff  legislation  may  be,  may 
hare  deterred  men  from  entering  into  new  enterprises  or  extend- 
ing old  ones,  it  caused  no  stoppage  of  operations ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  many  lines  of.  manufacturing  the  highest  margin  of 
profit  obtained  for  years  was  realized  on  engagements  entered 
into  after  the  election.  This  certainly  was  true  of  cotton  mann- 
f acta  ring  for  months  after  the  election,  and,  while  subsequently 
lesser  profits  were  accepted,  I  will  yentnre  to  say  that  not  one 
single  mill  that  has  stopped  since  May  1  has  done  so  by  reason 
of  fear  of  tariff  revision.  What,  then,  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  stoppage  of  mills  ?  Failing  confidence  begotten  of  our  cur- 
rency. 

Confidence  decreased  as  each  fraction  of  decline  in  the  price 
of  silver  was  recorded  and  as  each  shipment  of  gold  was  made 
from  our  shores.  Adverse  trade  conditions  may  have  justified 
gold  shipments  ;  but  so  also,  in  the  mind  of  foreign  capitalists, 
did  the  condition  of  our  currency.  It  certainly  was  not  a  fear 
of  change  of  tariff  that  led  to  the  repeated  ''special  order  ^ 
shipments  of  gold,  and,  however  uncalled  for  it  may  be  that 
any  one,  foreigner  or  citizen,  should  question  the  ability  and 
determination  of  this  government  to  pay  its  obligations  in  gold, 
nevertheless,  with  a  constantly  decreasing  gold  reserve,  this 
questioning  of  the  government's  ability  did  obtain.  Fear  became 
prevalent.      Hoarding  of  all  kinds  of  money,  whether  gold. 
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silver  or  currency,  began.  The  banks  became  nnable  to  f  urnisli 
to  the  busiuess  community  the  ordinary  financial  accommodation 
nece-ssary  for  the  prosecution  of  business,  Tliis  in  turn  begot 
fear  of  and  inability  to  enter  into  new  obligations,  and  in  conse- 
quence manufactured  products  met  a  market  without  boyers,  and 
many  who  !iad  already  bought  declined  to  accept  delivery  of 
their  purchases  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  pay. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  mill  stoppages.  The  row 
of  bricks  toppled  over.  Fear  and  lack  of  couMence  in  our  cur- 
rency started  it ;  this  occasioned  exports  of  gold  and  hoarding  of 
currency,  which  in  turn  begot  stringent  money  conditions,  with 
inability  of  business  men  to  obtain  the  means  for  the  carrying  on 
ot  their  affairs ;  thence  came  widespread  failures,  followed  by 
ce&sation  of  purchasing  and  cancellation  of  purchases  already 
made,  resultiug  in  an  accumulation  of  goods  which  could  not 
be  turned  into  money,  and,  finally,  in  the  stoppage  of  mills* 

Whatever  else,  let  us  be  candid.  The  McKinley  Bill  may  or 
may  not  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  and  the  agitation 
incident  to  a  new  tariff  bill  may  not  be  a  good  thing  for  bueinese ; 
but  when  a  direct  chain  of  causes  for  our  present  condition  can 
bo  traced,  do  not  let  us,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  a  party  advan- 
tage, resort  to  subterfuge  and  inject  into  the  difficult  problem 
something  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

I  have  referred  to  a  possible  set-back  coming  from  Oongresa. 
By  this  I  mean  unwise  legislation.  The  list  of  bills  introdaoed 
into  Congress  suggests  the  wonder  how  men  who  possess 
enough  individuality  and  capacity  to  have  lifted  them  out  of  the 
common  herd  and  made  them  senators  or  representatives  can 
entertain  such  ideas  as  some  of  onr  statesmen  do.  Fancy  such  a 
law  even  being  suggested  as  an  Educational  Bill,  recently  intro- 
duced, with  an  1800,000,000  appropriation  ;  or  an  income-tax  law 
such  as  is  proposed  in  another  bill  which  would  lay  a  tax  of  2  per 
cent,  on  incomes  of  $3,000  to  15,000,  5  per  cent,  on  15,000  to 
110,000,  10  per  cent,  on  110,000  to  $20,000,  16  per  cent,  on 
$20,000  to  $30,000,  20  per  cent,  on  $30,000  to  $50,000,  30  per 
cent,  on  $50,000  to  $100,000,  and  40  per  cent,  on  all  over  $100,000. 
Another  startling  bill  is  designed  to  increase  the  circulating  me- 
dium  by  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  annually, 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  Treasury  notes  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  taxes  and  revenues  collected  by  the  government  during 
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the  previous  year^  and  to  replace  the  national  bank  currency  by 
an  equal  amount  of  Treasury  notes  ;  and  proposes  to  authorize 
national  banks  to  loan  money  on  real  estate,  and  thereby  revive 
one  of  the  worst   features  ever  connected  with  banking. 

It  is  in  the  possibility  of  such  bills  as  these  becoming  law 
that  the  risk  of  a  set-back  lies,  and  the  tendency,  which  seems  to 
be  growing,  of  government's  undertaking  to  regulate  men's 
affairs  by  Anti-Option  bills,  and  the  like,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
bad  one,  and  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Such 
laws  simply  cripple  enterprise  and  energy  with  no  appreciable 
advantage  to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  ostensibly  en- 
acted. 

Napoleon  hod  such  genius  and  ambition  that  it  became  neces- 
sary that  all  Europe  should  combine  to  dethrone  him,  but  the 
men  of  finance  and  trade  in  this  country  are  certainly  not  of  that 
character  that  requires  the  community  to  rise  up  to  suppress  them. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  New  York  and  the  East  en- 
joy advantages  and  privileges  that  are  denied  to  and  are  at  the 
expense  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  that  something 
must  be  done  to  resist  them.  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  process  results  in  any  advantage  to  West  or  South  so  long  as 
Eastern  ideas  of  policy  and  finance  are  not  allowed  to  prevail. 

It  would  seem  as  though  men  forget  that  it  is  natural  for  old 
communities  to  be  the  possessors  of  more  wealth  than  new  ones, 
and  that  it  is  their  right  to  enjoy  that  advantage.  Because  men 
have  by  sagacity,  energy  and  industry,  or  even  by  inheritance, 
acquired  fortunes,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  enemies  of 
society.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  of  men  being  possessed 
of  means  is  a  guarantee  of  good  citizenship,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
contributions  they  make,  from  their  means,  to  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  those  sections  where  capital  is  wanting. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  West  and  South  to  accept  the  state- 
ment that  New  York  and  the  East  have  no  interests  that  are 
not  interlocked  with  theirs,  that  what  is  harmful  for  one  is  harm- 
ful for  the  other,  and  what  is  beneficial  for  one  redounds  to  the 
advantage  of  the  other, 

Wliat  is  wanted  is  less  fault-finding  with  other  people's  suc- 
cesses, and  a  candid  viewing  of  facts  as  they  are,  whereby  each 
one  may  work  out  his  own  advancement  and  not  through 
agitation  try  to  accomplish  impossible  things  by  legislation. 
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The  workings  of  canse  and  effect  in  finance  and  trade  are  as 
immutable  tis  the  laws  of  natiire,  and  the  failure  of  any  attempt 
to  peniianently  frustrate  these  lawB  is  as  certain  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  tide  or  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  A  country 
like  ours  may  endure  unsound  laws  longer,  without  any  apparent 
harm,  thiin  would  seem  possible  ;  but  the  time  will  come  when 
tmth  and  logic  will  assert  itself. 

The  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  country  are  vast,  and  the 
outlook  has  much  of  promise,  but  we  need  less  wild  schemes  of 
legislation  and  more  individuul  effort  and  self-reliance. 

With  a  speedy  passage  of  the  Repoul  Bill  in  the  Senate  con- 
fidence will  rapidly  revive,  money  will  come  out  of  hiding  more 
generally,  and  business  take  a  new  start.  I  see  no  reason  why 
what  we  have  been  suffering  should  necessitate  our  going  through 
the  rotting  out  process  that  followed  1873  for  six  years,  though 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  immediately  bloom  forth 
into  great  prosperity.  Trat!e  conditions  abroad  are  reported 
mnch  improved,  and  with  the  return  of  confidence  here  we 
should  now  move  steadily  forward, 

James  0.  Bloss* 


I 


HENRY  HENTZ,  ESQ.  : 

In  consequence  of  the  moderate  supplies,  the  price  of  coffee 
in  this  country  has  not  been  materially  affected  by  the  financiiil 
troubles  that  we  have  had.  The  Brazilian  crop  for  the  past  year 
was  only  a  moderate  one,  following  the  "  bumper  "  crop  of  the 
previous  year.  The  expectation  of  the  crop  of  1893-94  (July  1 
to  July  1)  being  a  small  one  has  been  a  supporting  inflnence. 
Prices  early  in  the  spring  were  advanced  by  the  free  buying  of 
Mr.  Kal  ten  bach,  of  Paris,  who  was  a  large  holder  of  coffee  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavor- 
able financial  conditions,  and  the  fact  that  so  mnch  coffee  was 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  trade  purchased  spar- 
ingly, believing  that  liquidation  would  have  to  take  place,  which 
occurred  about  the  middle  of  April  last  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  the  market  declined  over  three  cents  per  pound  from 
top,  bat  most  of  the  decline  waa  recovered  by  the  middle  of  May, 
aa  the  trade  became  free  buyers.     The  bnainess  during  the  past 
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few  months  has  bden  oartailed  by  the  stringency  of  the  money 
market  Commercial  paper  has  been  practically  unsalable. 
Local  and  interior  dealers  have  bought  sparingly^  and  are  belie?ed 
to  hold  light  stocks.  The  retailers  haye  also  reduced  their 
holdings. 

The  coffee  trade  has  a  fashion  of  anticipating  large  or  sntiall 
crops.  It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  to  the  outsider  that  esti- 
mates will  soon  be  made  for  the  Brasilian  coffee  crop  that  will  be 
marketed  from  July  1,  1894,  to  July  1,  1895,  and  future  de- 
liyery  sales  or  purchases  will  be  made  accordingly.  The  *'  future  '^ 
system  has  a  steadying  influence  upon  values,  preventing  them 
from  going  either  too  high  or  too  low,  and  in  fact  its  abolition 
would  be  a  very  disturbing  feature  in  conducting  business.  Prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Coffee  Exchange  in  New  York,  when 
prices  were  very  high,  parties  who  were  caught  with  large  stocks 
on  hand  were  practically  unable  to  dispose  of  their  coffee  till  the 
market  had  declined  considerably,  but  with  the  ''  future '*  system 
sales  can  be  made  on  the  Exchange  against  their  spot  holdings, 
or  even  against  shipments  en  route,  thereby  preventing  heavy 
losses,  or  perhaps  failure. 

Brazil  furnishes  about  60  per  cent  of  the  coffee  consumed  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  United  States  is  a  very  large 
consumer  of  coffee ;  of  the  deliveries  for  the  year  ending  June 
30  last,  about  11,000,000  bags,  Europe  took  60  per  cent  and 
the  United  States  40  per  cent. 

In  all  probability  coffee  would  have  improved  had  it  not  been 
for  the  disturbing  conditions  caused  by  the  Sherman  silver  pur- 
chase law,  which  nearly  everybody  believes  has  caused  the  want 
of  confidence  and  almost  general  stoppage  of  business,  as  it  is 
conceded  that  95  per  cent  of  the  business  transacted  is  based  on 
confidence.  The  large  majority  had  in  the  House  for  the  Wilson 
silver  bill  has  had  a  good  effect  in  commercial  and  financial 
circles.  Quite  a  revival  has  taken  place,  but  there  seems  to  be 
delay  in  the  Senate,  which,  if  continued  too  long,  may  cause  a 
reaction  from  the  improved  feeling.  The  failures  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  few  months  have  not  indicated  an 
unsound  condition  of  business,  as  many  of  the  houses  and  banks 
failing  have  shown  a  large  surplus  over  their  liabilities.  With 
the  silver  question  favorably  disposed  of  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  trade  should  not  become  more  active*    The  premium  on 
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currency,  which  was  at  one  time  four  per  cent,  to  five  per  cent., 
has  now  disappeared. 

While  the  statistical  position  of  coffee  is  very  fayorable,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  supply  will  be  small  for  the  twelve  months, 
ending  June  30  next,  advices  have  already  been  received  here 
from  Brazil  reporting  that  the  flowering  for  the  Rio  crop  of  1894- 
95  so  far  is  favorable,  but  flowering  continaes  till  January  and 
February,  in  which  months  the  prospects  for  the  crop  of  Caf6  das 
Aquas  (coffee  of  the  late  summer  rains — the  Brazilian  summer 
begins  in  December)  will  have  more  or  less  influence.  The 
flowering  during  the  Caf6  das  Aquas  season  has  been  known  to 
add  750,000  bags  to  the  Rio  and  Santos  crop. 

I  attribute  our  financial  troubles  almost  wholly  to  the  Sher- 
man silver  purchase  law.  From  information  received  from  re- 
liable sources  I  am  satisfied  that  the  fear  of  a  change  in  the 
tariff  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  failures  that  have 
taken  place.  It  may  have  some  effect  later  on,  when  Congress 
takes  up  the  matter  in  earnest.  The  fact  that  the  situation  has 
improved  since  the  House  passed  the  Wilson  silver  bill,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  now  giving  a  hearing  to  the 
different  interests  that  are  affected  by  the  tariff,  conclusively 
shows  that  the  panic  was  not  caused  by  fear  of  tariff  legislation. 

Henry  Hentz. 


CAN   EUROPE  AFFORD  HER  ARMIES! 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  CHARLES  W.  DILKE,  BART.,  M.  P. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  British  financier  and  politician  lately  stated 
that  the  great  nations  of  the  continent  will  shortly  have  to  choose 
between  bankruptcy  and  reduction  of  military  expenditure  ;  and  I 
have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  what  I  think  upon  the  matter. 

As  regards  the  chief  military  countries,  I  am  sceptical  about 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  Italy  may 
reduce  her  expenditure  upon  an  army,  the  necessity  of  which  to 
her  existence  is  far  from  plain  to  her  friends,  although  by  her 
policy  she  has  made  it  less  unnecessary  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Austria-Hungary  has  already  begivn  somewhat  to 
draw  in  her  horns;  but  she  cannot  afford  to  disarm  in  face  of 
Russia,  and  she  may  prove  on  examination  to  be  as  able  to  avoid 
bankruptcy  as  her  rival  has  been.  Russia  was  said  to  be  hope- 
lessly bankrupt  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  and  when  I  was  much 
there,  in  18G9  and  in  1870,  there  was  a  general  belief  that  she 
could  not  stand  the  pace.  Since  that  time,  however,  she  has 
enormously  incrcivsed  her  military  and  naval  forces,  and  appears 
now,  by  equally  general  admission,  to  be  less  near  bankruptcy  than 
she  was  then.  The  armaments  of  Europe  depend  mainly  upon 
the  armaments  of  France,  and  these  upon  the  effect  produced 
upon  French  pride  by  the  defeats  of  1870,  and  their  results  in  the 
tearing  from  France  of  unwilling  provinces.  France  spends  more 
upon  her  army  than  does  any  other  power,  except  the  British 
Empire,  and  she  is  rapidly  coming  to  rival  the  British  expendi- 
ture upon  navies.  Such,  however,  is  the  wealth  of  France  that 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  her  ceasing  to  pay  her  way; 
and  before  she  cuts  down  either  her  military  or  her  naval  expendi- 
ture she  is  likely  to  find  a  margin  for  economy  in  other  quarters. 
France  wastes  her  money  recklessly  upon  colonial  enterprises, 
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upon  boimties  of  varioas  descriptions,  upoa  ill-considered  tariff 
changes,  and  she  is  a  long  way  from  being  forced  by  any  abeolate 
necessity  to  reduce  her  war  expenses.  Germany  keeps  pace  with 
her  as  far  as  the  increase  of  the  army  is  concerned,  but  has  ceased 
the  rapid  construction  of  a  powerful  navy,  which  is  to  her  a  less 
pressing  need. 

The  sums  spent  upon  the  Continental  armies  and  navies  are 
not  always  easy  to  ascertain, — partly  on  account  of  the  separation 
of  many  budgets  into  *' ordinary 'Vand  *^ extraordinary,"  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  confusion  of  moneys  from  taxation  with 
moneys  from  loan.  In  almost  every  case  tlie  expenditures  greatly 
exceed  the  sums  which  are  set  down  in  the  books  of  reference.  I 
shall  deal  here  with  round  figures — figures.,  indeed,  of  the  round- 
est— for  it  is  useless  to  go  into  small  details,  and  I  shall  take  an 
average  of  years,  instead  of  the  expenditure  of  any  one  period  of 
twelve  months.  The  British  Empire  spends  as  a  rule  upon  de- 
fence from  250  million  to  280  million  dollars  a  year,  of  which  the 
military  expendiiure  of  India,  with  the  indirect  expenditure  for 
the  sake  of  India  on  mobile  land  forces  at  home,  forms  the  larg- 
est item.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  sum  is  expeuded  out  of 
British  loaus  or  taxes  under  the  control  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  out  of  Indian  taxes  under  the  indirect  con- 
trol  of  the  House  of  Commons  through  the  Secretary  of  iState» 
who  is  a  member  of  tlie  Government  of  tlie  day.  This  expendi- 
ture, although  vast, — although  open  to  the  reproach  that  it  does 
not  do  more  than  maintain  a  fleet  slightly  superior  to  thac  of 
France,  and  an  army  of  very  small  numbers, — is  a  (Icabjte  03 
compared  (in  its  ill  effect  upon  the  wealth  of  tho  nation)  with 
the  military  expenditure  of  Italy,  or,  in  a  less  degree,  with  that 
of  the  other  Continental  powers.  The  evidences  of  the  over- 
pressure ot  taxation  in  India  itself^  many  as  they  are,  are  slight 
in  comparison  with  those  which  are  present  in  the  case  of  Italy  ; 
and  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that,  while  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  India  may  make  their  voices  heard 
in  insisting  upon  better  value  for  their  money,  the  oxpendituro 
will  not  in  itself  be  brought  to  an  end  by  bankruptcy. 

The  French  expenditure  on  defence  is,  on  the  average — 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  find  it  in  the  French  budget — about 
200  millions  of  dollars,  for  which  their  government  provides 
an  army  of  immense  numbers  and  of  perfect    readiness   for 
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war  (hampered  by  the  too  great  age  of  its  generalfly  and  the 
difflcalty  that  a  repnblioan  goyemment  liee  onder  of  getting  rid 
of  generals  who  are  past  their  work)  and  a  nary  second  only  to 
oar  own  and  infinitely  before  that  of  any  other  power.  For  the 
reasons  which  I  have  given^  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is 
any  immediate  risk  of  bankruptcy  in  France ;  and  not  the  small- 
est nnwillingness  has  been  shown  by  the  French  people  to  bear 
their  defense  expenditure.  On  the  contrary*  that  expenditure 
has  been  increased  in  recent  years  by  parliamentary  pressure 
upon  successive  goremments.  France  spends  upon  Algeria^  on 
Annam,  Tonquin  and  Oochin  Ohina  vast  sums  of  money,  such  as 
Great  Britain  has  never  at  any  time  spent  on  any  of  her 
flourishing  colonies;  and  the  military  necessities  of  these 
countries  must  be  looked  upon  as  constituting  a  considerable 
military  weakness  to  France.  As  regards  the  colonial  ez- 
penditnre  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  the  conntxy. 
Not  a  discordant  note  has,  howeyer,  been  heard  with  regard 
to  the  home  military  and  naval  expenditure.  While  France 
has  been  enormously  increasing  her  army  and  navy,  she 
has  been  spending  vast  sums  upon  war  material,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  military  stores  of  France,  apart  from  the  navy, 
have  a  capital  value  at  the  present  moment  of  five  hundred  mill* 
ions  of  dollars,  to  which  must  be  added  gigantic  sums  for  ships 
and  fortresses.  The  interest  of  the  debt  of  France  now  amounts 
to  considerably  over  250  millions  of  dollars  in  the  year,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  constantly  increasing,  as  France  never  makes 
both  ends  meet.  But  the  increase  in  debt  at  the  present  moment 
is  very  much  less  than  it  has  been  in  recent  years,  ftn<^  if.  ^g  pAaal- 
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end  to  the  creation  Q£.debt4a  time.of  p^ce^.andtapay^heir 
way.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  French .financais 
imprQyinfr  instead  of  running  down  toward  bankruptcy,  of  which 
there  is  not  at  present  the  smallest  sign. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  German  army  and  navy  is  misstated 
in  all  books  of  reference,  and  also  in  such  official  publications  as  * 
the  British  Embassy  Beport  on  the  budget  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, where  it  is  taken  at  167i  millions  of  dollars.  We  have,  of 
course,  to  add  to  the  Prussian  budget  the  military  budgets  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg ;  and  we  have  to  remember 
that  there  are  three  classes  of  expenditure  : '' ordinary  expendi- 
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tura,'*  *' ordinary  expenditure  for  once,"  and  *' extraordinary  ex- 
penditure/' There  are,  however,  in  addition,  many  military  and 
naval  charges  in  Prussia  upon  civil  votes.  The  German  debts 
are  very  small.  My  estimate  is  that  the  total  German  military 
and  naval  expenditure  is  nearer  190  millions  of  dollars  than  the 
sura  apparently  shown  by  the  estimates  of  the  German  Empire, 
It  is  borne  with  comparative  ease. 

When  we  come  to  the  military  ex]ienditure  of  Russia  wo  find 
in  the  books  of  reference  the  most  fantastic  tigures.  The  rouble 
varies  so  much  in  value  that  it  is  very  diflicult  to  state  the  real 
amount  of  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  Russia,  but  the 
best  estimate  which  I  can  make  for  it  at  the  present  moment  is 
aboat  170  millions  of  dollars.  Russia  is  now  nearer  to  paying  her 
way,  in  spite  of  famine  and  in  spite  of  pestilence,  than  shS  has 
been  for  many  years  past.  Her  weak  point  in  connection  witli 
her  military  expenditure  is  the  slowness  of  her  mobilization, 
while  her  strong  point  is  her  euormous  "peace  army,"  or  force 
with  the  flag,  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  double  that  of  Germany 
or  of  France,  or  equal  to  that  of  the  two  put  together.  Coming 
to  Austria- Uinigary  we  find  that  which  is  somewhat  new  in  con- 
nection with  that  country— a  recent  year  which  produced  a  sur- 
plus, after  heavy  deficits  in  previous  years.  The  financial  situa- 
tion of  Hungary  is  now  gooil,  and  tliat  of  Austria  better  than  it 
was  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Austria- Hungary,  as  in  that  of  Russia, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  apprehend  bankruptcy,  Tbeposi-?\ 
tron  of  Italy  is  the  weakest  of  the  whole  of  the  great  powers/ 
She  is  the  power  whose  war  expenditure  is  the  least  easily  borne; 
and  the  one  whose  finances  stand  the  worst — chiefly,  however,  on 
account  of  her  enormous  debt,  rather  than  on  account  of  the  di- 
rect pressure  of  her  present  military  and  naval  expenditure,  con- 
sidered by  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Italy  which  can  the 
most  easily  due  re  fiae  her  military,  if  not  her  naval,  expeuditm^e* 
She  is,  as  a  fact,  decreasing  her  expenditure  ;  but  she  has  still  a 
steady  delicit. 

The  result,  then,  of  our  examination  goes  to  confirm  the  pre- 
visions with  which  I  set  out,  to  the  effect  that,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Italy,  none  of  the  Continental  powers  appear  to  be 
marching  towards  a  bankruptcy  well  in  view. 

ChABLES  W.    DlLKB. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  THE  HON.   TUOMAS  F.   QILBOT^   MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 


II. 

The  burden  of  the  argnments  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  pui>er  is  the  constant  reiteration  of  the  groundless 
charge  that  taxes  are  heavier  now  than  they  were  before  the 
Democratic  party  regained  control  of  the  municipal  goyernment. 
Like  almost  any  other  accusation  this  is  easy  to  make  and  some- 
what dillicult  to  disprove.  But  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
truth  may  be  shown  clearly,  and  either  of  them  will  be  found  to 
be  a  complete  refutation  of  the  charge.  Indeed  the  truth  is  so 
well  established  that  it  would  be  almost  supererogatory  to  enlarge 
on  the  subject  if  it  were  not  for  the  persistency  with  which  the 
contrary  statements  are  urged,  and  the  credit  they  ouiain  among 
people  who  do  not  take  the  pains  to  inform  themselves. 

Tliese  -two  ways  are,  first  a  comparison  of  the  proportion 
of  the  tax  to  the  population  at  the  present  time  with  tlvo  propor- 
tion it  formerly  bore  ;  and,  secondly,  a  comparison  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  tax  to  the  market  value  of  the  property  taxed  at  the 
present  time  with  the  proportion  it  formerly  bore.  In  other 
words,  what  is  tlie  tax  ^^cr  capita  now,  and  what  was  it  formerly  ? 
What  i>ercenta^e  of  actual  market  value  is  demanded  now  as  a 
tiix,  and  what  was  demanded  formerly  ? 

The  first  question  is  easily  answered.  The  second  will  be  con- 
sidered presently,  being  left  unanswered  only  until  certain  other 
facts  have  been  considered. 

The  rate  of  taxation  ;?fr  capita  was  last  year  about  $17.  It  is 
not  possible  to  state  it  exactly  because  the  exact  number  of  the 
population  is  not  known,  but  it  is  almost  correct  to  call  it  $17. 
In  1876  the  amount,  figured  m  the  same  way,  by  dividing  the 
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Bum  of  the  tax  levy  by  the  number  representing  the  population^ 
was  about  $25.  These  figures  come  within  a  small  fraction  of  the 
exact  truths  and  show  the  comparison  clearly.  The  comparison 
based  on  market  values  will  be  made  presently. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  determine  two  of  the  main 
points  of  our  subject,  and  to  clear  up  some  of  tiie  questions  inci- 
dental to  them.  These  two  points  are :  First,  the  sum  of  the 
corporation's  entire  indebtedness,  and,  secondly,  the  amount  of  its 
income  from  taxation.  Before  proceeding  to  the  question  of  ex- 
penditures it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  estate — real  and  per- 
sonal—of which  the  city  is  possessed.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  estimate  the  values  of  these 
belongings  as  a  whole  with  even  approximate  accuracy,  but  there 
are  facts  from  which  we  can  deduce  an  idea,  valuable  even  if 
somewhat  vague,  of  the  sum  total.  It  is  only  possible  to  accom- 
plish this  by  making  as  close  an  estimate  as  may  be  of  some  of  the 
items,  and  then  recalling  the  extent  to  which  the  city  has  multi- 
plied such  items. 

In  1871  a  commission  was  appointed  to  appraise  the  property 
owned  by  the  city,  and  while  it  is  true  that  they  failed  to  arrive 
at  any  exact  sum,  the  result  of  their  labors  (which  were  continued 
for  months)  was  to  give  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
main  items.  Since  that  time  no  snch  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  the  figures  they  reported  form,  therefore,  the  only 
acceptable  basis  for  an  estimate  at  present. 

This  commission  was  composed  of  three  well-known  experts 
in  real  estate  values,  namely,  Messrs.  Anthony  J.  Bleecker,  Court- 
landt  Palmer  and  Adrian  H.  Muller.  A  summary  of  what  they 
reported  is  here  taken  as  the  basis  referred  to.     It  reads  : 

Central  Park.  11,000  lots  at  flO.OOO  each  (in  round  numbers,  say) $110,000,000 

Twenty  smaller  pai  ks  and  places 33.000,000 

Ten  public  markets 6.000,000 

City  lots  not  in  public  use 4,000,000 

Water  lots  and  Brooklyn  lots 1,500,000 

Seventy  piers  North  and  East  Rivers  5,000,000 

Croton  Aqueduct  100.000.000 

Fire  department— land,  buildings  and  equipment ^      .%500,000 

Police  stations  and  land        1.500.000 

Public  education— school  houses  and  lota 6,000.000 

Courts,  prisons  and  islands 7,500.000 

Total |!77,O00,0OO 

The  first  reflection,  on  examining  this  table  is,  that  even  if  it 
shonld  be  assumed  as  a  fair  statement  of  all  the  city  owns  to-day, 
the  amount  is  ample  to  secure   a   far  larger  debt  than  the  city 
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owes.  Real  estate  will  readily  carry  a  mortgage  of  60  percent,  or 
70  per  cent.,  or  even  75  per  cent,  of  its  appraised  value,  and  the 
money-lender  is  well  satisfied  with  his  security.  At  that  rate, 
then,  the  city  could  offer  ample  real  estate  security  for  a  debt  of 
t:;^00,000,000,  or  twice  as  much  as  it  owes  at  the  present  time,  even 
assuming  the  value  of  its  possessions  to  be  no  greater  than  it  was 
in  1871. 

But,  in  the  twenty  odd  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  the  value 
of  real  estate  in  New  York  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  amount 
of  the  holdings  of  the  city  has  been  enlarged  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent. Not  only  are  the  individual  pieces  of  property  appraised 
by  Messrs.  Bleecker,  Palmer  and  Muller  worth  more  than  they  then 
were,  but  the  city  has  been  a  large  buyer  almost  throughout  the 
entire  period  since  the  work  of  the  commission  was  performed. 

Our  older  citizens  will  readily  remember  that  the  southern 
boundary  of  Central  Park  was  then  practically  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city.  The  three 
villages  of  Yorkville,  Harlem  and  Manhattanville  had  grown,  it 
is  true,  but  they  were  considered  "out  of  town."  The  vacant 
lots  surrounding  the  Central  Park  had  little  more  than  a  specu- 
lative or  future  value.  To-day  a  line  of  magnificent  residences 
is  stretching  around  it  and  rapidly  lengthening,  so  that  in  the 
near  future  the  city's  first  great  pleasure  ground  will  be  sur- 
rounded with  palaces.  Certainly,  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute 
that  if  the  11,000  building  lots  in  the  park  were  worth  $10,000 
each  in  18?1  they  arc  certainly  worth  $20,000  apiece  now.  That 
item  at  least  has  doubled  in  value. 

As  to  the  other  parks,  there  were  then  twenty  ;  there  are  now 
fifty.  Tlie  city  lias  expended  considerably  more  than  $12,000,- 
000  alone  in  the  purchjise  of  new  ones,  not  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  money  that  has  been  invested  in  improvements,  not  one 
dollar  of  which  has  failed  to  secure  a  return  in  steadily  growing 
value.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  bo  fair  to  assume  that  the 
'*  twenty  smaller  parks  ''  have  doubled  in  value,  as  Central  Park 
has  done.  At  all  events  it  would  not  be  conservative  to  do  so. 
But,  considering  the  additions  and  theexi)en(liturcs  that  have  been 
made,  it  is  certainly  within  bounds  to  say  that  if  our  twenty  parks 
were  worth  33  millions  in  1871,  our  fifty  parks  are  worth  60 
millions  in  1893.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  value  is 
not  merely  the  investment  in  the  land  itself,  as  that  land  might 
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be  capable  of  being  cat  op  into  building  lots.  For,  if  rach  a  riew 
were  taken,  the  item  of  park  gronnds  would  be  an  asset  on 
which  the  city  would  never  be  likely  to  realize.  The  chief  value 
lies  in  the  enhancement  of  neighboring  real  estate,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  the  tax  roll.  How  enormously  profitable  all 
this  is  to  the  city  can  only  be  estimated  by  analysis  of  the  books 
of  the  Tax  Department,  which  analysis,  even,  would  necessarily 
be  too  voluminous  for  insertion  here.  Neither  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  new  parks  needed.  Oar  citizens  will  remember  the  principal 
ones,  and  the  effect  they  have  already  had  on  the  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  are  located. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  by  every  one  who  is  in  any 
degree  familiar  with  the  recent  history  of  the  city,  that  the  en- 
tire chain  of  parks  north  of  the  Harlem  River  has  been  acquired 
within  a  very  few  years  pasL  This  extensive  possession  of  the 
city  has  only  been  recently  planned,  and  the  #9,000,000  which 
was  paid  outright  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  is  an  item  that 
might  well  have  swelled  the  sum  of  the  city's  indebtedness,  since 
the  purchase  money,  like  many  other  large  expenditures  within 
the  same  period,  was  provided  for  by  the  issue  of  city  bonds. 
Notwithstanding  these  issues,  however,  the  city  debt  has 
materially  decreased ,  as  we  have  seen. 

These  new  parks  in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
wards,  and  in  Westchester  County,  together  with  the  Jeannette 
and  Rutgers  parks  down  town,  and  the  extensive  additions  to 
the  East  River  Park,  and  the  great  Riverside  and  Momingside 
parks  along  the  Hudson,  are  of  themselves  euoagh  to  justify  the 
increase  made  in  the  present  estimate  over  the  figures  of  the 
commission  of  ISTl. 

The  next  largest  item  on  the  list  is  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
property.  That  which  the  Commission  valued  at  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  was  what  is  known  now  as  the  Old  Aqueduct,  with 
its  reservoirs  and  distribution  service.  That  still  remains  in  its 
entirety,  and  performs  an  unimpaired  service,  while  the  demand 
of  the  city  for  water  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  additional 
supply  is  drawn  from  the  New  Aqueduct  with  the  increased  dis- 
tributing system. 

In  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  the  purchase  of  additional 
water  privil^es,  and  the  construction  of  the  New  Aqueduct,  the 
city  has  expended  nearly  $30,000,000.    That  this  expenditure  was 
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wise  and  bnsiness-like  may  be  jadged  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
has  trebled  the  capacity  of  the  old,  and  affords  far  greater  security. 
The  extension  comprises  several  new  reservoirs  in  the  Croton  Val- 
ley, the  entire  Bronx  River  system,  and  extensive  improvements 
and  enlargements  of  the  distributing  system. 

Besides  all  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  surface  of  the 
ground  along  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  forms  a  real  estate  holding 
that  is  available  for  park  or  other  purposes,  and  is  an  asset  of  the 
city's  fortune  which  is  certain  to  increase  steadily  in  value  as 
long  as  the  city  continues  to  grow. 

All  these  things  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  well 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  to  accept  the  statement  of 
those  experts  who  declare  that  our  Croton  water  system,  as  a 
whole,  is  worth  twice  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  or  |;200,- 
000,000,  at  a  conservative  valuation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
worth  much  more  than  that. 

As  to  our  market  property,  it  will  be  remembered  that  none  of  it 
has  decreased  in  value,  while  much  of  it  has  been  largely  increased 
by  wise  and  liberal  expenditures.  In  addition  to  this,  the  new 
West  Washington  Market  has  been  added  to  the  list,  so  that  the 
item  set  down  at  15,000,000  in  1871  may  be  safely  figured  at 
120,000,000  to-day.  This  is  an  estimate  that  no  critic  will  assail, 
seeing  that  the  net  income  derived  from  the  markets  by  the  city 
is  considerably  over  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

In  regard  to  the  ''city  lots  not  in  public  use,"  there  is  much 
to  be  said,  of  which  the  general  public  knows  nothing  ;  but  since 
this  article  is  of  the  nature  of  a  summary,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  go  far  into  the  particulars.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  title  to 
many  pieces  of  valuable  real  estate  within  the  city  limits  is  vested 
in  the  niuuicipulity.  Many  pieces — that  is,  which  are  not  in  actual 
use  by  any  department  of  the  municipal  government — have,  in 
one  way  or  another,  come  into  the  possession  of  the  corporation. 
This  statement  has  no  reference  whatever  to  park  property  or  to 
the  real  estate  which  was  bought  up  in  order  to  acquire  a  right 
of  way  for  the  old  and  new  aqueducts.  Such  items  belong  in  the 
other  specifications  which  have  already  been  considered. 

What  is  meant  by  the  last  classification  is  the  various  holdings 
which  the  city  has  acquired  from  time  to  time  by  purchjise  or  be- 
quest or  the  lapse  of  title,  or  in  some  other  way,  and  which  are 
not  in  actual  use  by  the  municipality.     In  many  cases  this  ground 
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has  been  leased  by  the  city  for  long  terms  at  a  nominal  rental,  and 
it  is  well  understood  that  in  some  instances  these  long  leases  are 
intended  to  be  virtually  deeds  of  gift.  Such  an  instance  is  that 
of  the  Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue  ;  and  others  are  the  various 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  that  have  so  beautified  and 
improved  the  central  portions  of  the  island.  There  are  many 
other  instances,  however,  in  which  the  city  has  executed  bona-fide 
leases  and  is  holding  the  property  for  the  sake  of  the  income  now 
derived,  or  the  profits  to  be  had  from  the  prospective  rise  in  value. 
Such  an  example  is  the  block  between  Duane,  Reade,  West,  and 
Washington  streets.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  that  particu- 
lar block  is  worth,  but  it  is  certainly  far  more  valuable  than  it 
was  in  1871.  Eight  million  dollars  is  a  small  figure  to  put  down 
under  the  head  of  *'  city  lots  not  in  public  use/'  A  detailed  list 
of  these  lots  would  occupy  much  space,  but  the  facts  are  of  public 
record. 

In  regard  to  the  next  item — that  of  the  docks  and  piers  on  the 
North  and  East  rivers — it  is  necessary  to  remember  first  that 
whereas  the  city  owned  70  piers  in  1871,  when  the  Commission 
made  its  appraisal,  it  now  owns  142.  In  reference  to  the  values 
of  this  part  of  our  property  it  is  difficult  to  do  better  than  quote 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun,  which  said  : 

The  comprehensive  plans  submitted  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  which  the 
Dock  Board  has  approved,  for  improving  the  North  River  water  front  be- 
tween Charles  Street  and  Twenty-third  Street,  and  between  Seventy-second 
and  100th  streets,  will  entaU  an  expense  of  $8,000,000,  distributed,  however, 
over  several  years,  the  Dock  Board  being  Umited  by  law  to  the  expenditure 
of  $3,000,000  in  any  one  year.  The  present  annual  revenue  from  the  docks  is 
$2,000,000,  and  this  sum  is  turned  into  the  city  treasury  to  be  appUed  to  the 
extinction  of  the  debt  and  toward  the  payment  of  interest.  Years  ago  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  wharf  and  bulkhead  property  of  New  York  was 
$1,800,000  on  the  East  and  $1,400,000  on  the  Hudson  Rivei^$3,200,000  in  alL 
A  subBequent  valuation  in  1871,  when  aU  values  had  increased  enormously, 
put  the  dock  property  at  $5,000,000.  To-day  the  docks  of  New  York  are 
worth  at  a  fair  calculation  not  less  than  $30,000,000,  and  they  yield  about  six 
per  cent,  net  on  such  valuation.  If  the  improvements  now  in  contemplation 
secure  the  approval  of  the  Sinking  Fund  it  will  not  be  long  before  these 
docks  will,  through  the  increased  facilities  offered  to  commerce,  be  worth 
probably  $50,000,000,  or  one-half  of  the  whole  city  debt. 

The  great  enlargement  of  the  police  force  in  New  York  in  the 
last  twenty  years  is  a  matter  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  our  citi- 
zens.    The  department  has  kept  pace  not  only  with  the  increase 
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in  population  and  area,  but  with  the  advancement  of  metropoli- 
tan conditions.  Not  only  is  it — as  has  become  a  by-word — "  the 
finest  police  force  in  the  world/'  but  it  is  provided  worthily  for. 
Not  merely  have  the  old  station-houses  been  enlarged,  renewed, 
and  improved^  but  new  sites  have  been  purchased  and  new 
houses  erected,  until  there  is  considerably  more  than  three  times 
the  money  invested  in  the  real  estate  of  this  department  of  the 
government  than  there  was  m  1871.  It  is,  therefore,  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  which  figures  this  item  at  15,000,000. 

As  to  the  property  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Siime  things  may  be  said,  almost  in  the  same 
words.  Tlie  visible  enlargement  of  the  system  has  been  even 
greater  in  this  branch  of  the  government  than  in  the  Police  De- 
partment, but  it  is  well  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  public  school  system  is  worth  at  least  1(15,000,000.  < 

The  property  of  the  Fire  Department  consists  not  only  of 
real  estate,  but  of  an  exceedingly  costly  outfit  of  machinery  and 
appliances.  Of  this  latter  item,  however,  no  account  is  taken  in 
the  present  recapitulation.  Despite  its  great  cost,  and  although 
it  might  properly  be  termed  an  asset  in  reckoning  up  a  private 
fortune,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  utensil  when  taken  as  a 
belonging  of  the  city.  It  is  not  an  '^ available  asset "  and  cannot 
be  so  iiehl,  for  the  reason  that  the  city  practically  cannot  *'  realize'* 
on  it.  Wiih  reference  to  the  real  estate  it  is  different.  Any  of 
that  can  be  sold  at  any  time.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  real 
estate  alone  that  the  Commission  of  1871  should  have  figured, 
when  they  set  down  ^3,500,000  to  the  credit  of  this  department. 
Since  tlien  the  force  has  doubled.  Many  new  houses  have  been 
built,  including  the  heiulquarters  building;  and,  allowing  for 
the  increase  in  value  on  what  was  then  owned,  it  is  reckoned  that 
there  is  not  less  than  $5,000,000  to  be  set  down  under  this  head. 

The  §7,500,01)0  set  down  in  1871  for  courts,  prisons,  and 
islands  was  an  cxooodingly  moderate  estimate  even  then.  Since 
then,  extensive  additions  have  been  made.  The  new  Criminal 
Court  Building,  in  Centre  Street,  alone,  cost  $1,500,000  and  is  well 
worth  the  money.  The  Jefferson  Market  Court  and  the  Harlem 
Court-house  have  also  been  added.  Ward's  and  Riker^s  islands 
are  now  to  be  included  in  the  list,  as  well  as  the  city's  establish- 
ment at  Islip,  L.  I.  Including  these  new  possessions  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  reckon  $20,000,000  as  the  value  of  this  item. 
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Aside  from  the  properties  appraised  by  the  Commission  of 
I87I9  there  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude  which  is  entirely 
new.  The  city  has  built  four  armories  since  thatyear^  at  a  cost  of 
1(3,000,000,  and  has  another  in  course  of  construction,  besides  be- 
ing now  engaged  in  the  work  of  condemning  sites  for  others. 
This  new  property  is  already  much  more  valuable  than  its  cost, 
but  in  order  to  be  conseryative  it  is  reckoned  at  1(3,000,000. 

A  recapitulation,  then,  of  the  estimated  values  of  the  avail- 
able assets  of  New  York  at  the  present  time  would  read  as 
follows  : 

Central  Park 1210.000,000 

Plft7  other  |>ark8  and  places 50.000,000 

CrotOQ  Aqaeduct 800.000.000 

Pabllcmarket* 20,000.000 

City  lota  not  in  pahlic  use    8.000.000 

Docks  and  piers.  North  and  Bast  rivers 80.000.000 

Police  stations  and  land 5.000.000 

Sohoclsfstem 15.000.000 

Fire  Department 6,000.000 

Conrts,  prisons,  and  islands SO.000.000 

Warerlots 8.000.000 

Armories 8.000,000 

Total f5».000,000 

In  other  words,  New  York  city  has  ample  real  estate  security 
to  offer  for  a  debt  of  four  times  the  size  of  the  present  obligations, 
or  $400,000,000,  if  any  extraordinary  combination  of  circum- 
stances could  make  it  desirable  to  incur  such  a  debt.  Nothing 
short  of  a  miracle,  however,  can  be  imagined  which  would  make 
it  the  proposition  of  a  sane  man  to  incur  a  city  debt  of  any  such 
magnitude. 

These  figures,  representing,  as  they  do,  an  amount  of  wealth 
which  can  hardly  bo  realized  by  the  human  mind,  seem  fabulously 
large,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  estimate,  though  a  rough  one^ 
and  avowedly  made  without  suflBcient  data  to  raise  even  a  supposi- 
tion of  exactness,  is  studiously  conservative,  and  is  probably  very 
much  less  than  a  commission  of  experts  would  make,  should  they 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  labor  to  the  subject. 

New  York  city,  then,  as  a  corporation,  owns  considerably 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  real  estate.  It  is  well 
to  repeat  here,  what  was  before  said,  that  no  account  is  taken  in 
this  article  of  the  uncounted  millions  of  wealth  the  corporation 
has  invested  in  assets  that  are  not,  properly  speaking,  convertible 
into  cash.  A  single  item  of  this  description — that  of  bridges — 
could  be  set  down  at  $10,000,000.     New  York  owns  one-third  of 
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the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  third  cost,  and  is  worth,  |;6,(K)0,000. 
We  have  built  the  new  Washington  Bridge  at  an  expense  of 
$3,000,000,  and  have  much  more  than  the  balance  needed  to 
make  up  the  estimate  of  ten  millions,  already  invested  in  other  new 
bridges,  building  or  built. 

A  bridge,  however,  is  practically  a  public  highway  under  our 
laws,  and,  if  bridges  were  to  bo  included,  streets  must  also  be 
figured.  The  streets  are  certainly  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  represent  wealth  as  actual  and  tangible  as  park  prop- 
erty, but  they  are  not  available  assets.  One  can  imagine  a  com- 
munity reduced  by  misfortune  to  such  a  stress  as  to  be  obliged  to 
sell  its  parks,  and  still  able  to  exist.  But  a  community  that 
should  be  driven  to  the  sale  of  its  streets  would  necessarily  disin- 
tegrate and  thereby  cejise  to  be  a  corporation.  Our  bridges, 
streets,  pavements,  sewers,  subways,  and  the  like  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  people  truly,  and  form  an  enormous  part  of  that 
wealth,  and  add  greatly  to  the  aggregate  wealth  by  increasing 
neighboring  property  in  value,  but  they  are  of  such  a  character  as 
to  make  it  useless  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them  here. 

Going  back  over  what  has  been  already  written,  we  find  that 
the  two  millions  of  people  living  in  New  York  city  and  practi- 
cally forming  the  corporation  (although  all  are  not  citizens),  own 
real  estate  to  the  value  of  8559,000,000  ;  that  they  have  this 
property  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  8100,000,000 ;  that  their 
credit  is  literally  the  best  in  the  world  ;  that  the  expense  of  main- 
taining and  constantly  improving  tliis  property,  including  the 
salaries  of  their  public  servants,  all  interest  charges  and  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  mortgage,  amounts  to  $34,177,429.55.* 

It  is,  of  course,  elementary  knowledge  that  the  $559,000,000 
of  property  does  not  ropres<ent  individual  holdings,  any  more 
than  the  $100,000,000  of  debt  includes  the  private  liabilities  of 
the  citizen.  What  are  here  considered  are  the  common  holdings 
and  the  common  liabilities. 

Thomas  F.  Gilroy. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 

*  This  last  item  docs  not  represent  aU  the  {ncomc  and  expenditure  of  the  corpo- 
ration. It  is  the  Uiz  levy  for  the  current  year.  The  nmount  of  income  over  and 
above  the  tax  levy  is  tb'it  which  accrues  from  the  holdinars  of  the  corporarion,  and 
is  therefore  produced  directly  by  the  accumulated  property  of  the  people,  speaking 
roughly  and  generally. 


THE  BATTLE-SHIP  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  ADMIRAL  P.  H.  COLOMB,  ROYAL  NAVY. 


It  is  not  an  easy  task,  within  the  compass  of  an  article,  to 
forecast  the  resultants  of  the  forces  now  at  work  amongst  the 
nayies  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  the  warships  of  the  future. 
We  can  only  proceed  somewhat  as  the  mathematician  proceeds 
when  he  constructs  a  curve  from  the  data  of  some  of  its  loci,  or 
extends  it  on  the  basis  of  an  early  part  of  the  curve  which  is  in 
his  hands.  But  just  as  the  astronomer  meets  with  disturbing 
causes  in  the  trace  of  the  orbit  of  a  new  planet,  so  must  the  inter- 
preter of  the  course  of  naval  development  expect  to  meet  disturbing 
causes  in  the  forces  of  fashion,  of  sentiment,  and  of  habit ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  that  entirely  new  powers  of 
propulsion,  of  offence,  and  of  defence  may  arise  to  break  up  the 
whole  calculation. 

THE  POWER  OF  FASHION,  SENTIMENT  AND  HABIT. 

But  without  going  into  the  consideration  of  such  new  ele- 
ments, history  and  experience  must  teach  us  that  the  power  of 
fashion  over  the  warships  is  somewhat  analogous  to  its  sway  over 
the  form  and  color  of  a  lady's  dress.  A  long  war  will — to  use  a 
common  expression— knock  fashion  out  of  time;  but  during  a 
long  peace  her  influence  is  great  over  the  designs  of  the  warships. 
Scarcely  any  navy  produces  its  designs  of  warships  with  a  single 
eye  to  their  functions.  They  are  often  much  more  strongly  gov- 
erned by  the  desire  of  imitating  or  surpassing  some  other  designs  ; 
and  we  are  as  much  ashamed  of  appearing  before  the  world  with 
old-fashioned  designs  of  warships  as  a  lady  is  of  going  to  church 
in  an  old-fashioned  bonnet. 

In  another  way,  ostensibly  utilitarian,  but  really  sentimental, 
beliefs  affect  the  characters  of  warships.     Isolated  experiments 
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or  occarrencos  detached  from  their  enyironment  create  strong 
impressions  on  the  public  or  on  the  naval  mind.  The  sentiment 
is  allowed  to  run  riot  amongst  material^  and  we  get  warships 
which  outlive  a  little  day  of  praise^  but  long  hamper  by  their 
existence  the  rate  of  progress  on  more  sober  lines.  The  strictly 
logical  and  utilitarian  view  which  ought  to  prevail  is  warped  in 
directions  which  are  only  seen  to  be  crooked  after  long  persever- 
ance  in  following  up  the  sentimental  idea. 

The  force  of  habit,  agaiu,  often  prevents  the  full  appreciation 
of  a  change  which  has  been  introduced  ;  and  we  go  on  with  con- 
structions, or  modifications  of  constructions,  whose  raison  d^Blre 
has  long  piissed  away.  Habit  prevails,  too,  in  putting  incongru- 
ous things  together  to  an  extent  which  really  interferes  with  the 
new  design  and  hides  its  purport.  What  was  forced  into  the 
design  of  one  type  of  ship  will  be  passed  into  another  type  with 
which  it  has  properly  nothing  to  do,  and,  when  it  is  there,  reasons 
will  be  invented  to  keep  it  there  which  really  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  introduction. 

THE  WARSHIP  IN  GENERAL. 

In  discussing  the  future  of  the  warship^  therefore^  we  mast 
go  on  from  experience  of  the  past  to  an  ideal  future  ;  basing  our 
foreciist  in  the  first  place  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  admitting, 
while  we  do  so,  that  the  merits  of  the  case  will  not  always  prevail ; 
or  at  leivst  will  be  hindered — delayed  by  other  unreasoning  forces. 
We  shall  best  succeed  by  analyzing  the  composition  as,  it  were,  of 
the  modern  warship  in  getting  a  general  idea  of  the  relative 
permanency  and  strength  of  her  components.  We  may  take  the 
case  under  the  three  heads  of  speed,  coal-endurance  and  sea 
keeping  qualities,  olTeusive  and  defensive  powers. 

We  should  understand  of  speed  that,  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  fix  its  limits  accurately,  yet,  as  we  approach  them, 
the  sacrifices  entailed  are  so  enormous  that  a  practical  limit  is 
now  readhc^d.  We  ought  to  bo  clear  on  another  point,  namely, 
that  equality  of  speed  among  different  navies  is  the  only  possible 
goal  we  can  make  for.  Not  to  be  behind  in  speed  should  be  the 
aim,  only  because  to  surpass  in  speed  is  impossible.  In  the  war 
ship  there  is  not  now  the  guarantee  for  the  nominal  speed  being 
realized  which  existed  after  copper  sheathing  was  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sailing  warship.    All  sorts  of  things  happen  in 
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the  engine-room  under  a  pressed  speed,  which  could  only  hap- 
pen to  the  sailing  warship  in  strong  winds.  At  any  critical 
moment  the  pressed  steamship's  speed  may  forsake  her  ;  and  i^ 
would  appear  from  the  general  reason  of  the  thing  that  a  reliable 
moderate  speed  is  more  important  to  the  warship  in  general 
than  an  ejcessive  speed  liable  to  collapse  without  warning.  In 
any  case  I  look  to  see  copper  sheathing  again  made  universal,  as 
avoiding  that  bugbear  of  Sir  George  Rooke's  time— afoul  bottom. 
If  it  can  be  saccessfully  applied  to  one  steel  ship^  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all^  and  the  nominal  reduction  of  speed  due  to  the  in- 
creased displacement  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  view  of  the 
stability  given  to  speed  by  a  clean  bottom. 


COAL-KNDUEANCE,  AND  SEA-KEEPIJTG  QUALITIES. 

It  is  clear  that  naval  minds  are  everywhere  hardening  on  the 
question  of  coal-endurance.  We  canuot  broach  the  matter  with- 
out remembering  that  the  advent  of  liuuid  fuel  may  be  close  at 
hand,  and  as  ships  can  be  fuelled  (to  coin  a  verb)  at  sea  with 
liquid  fuel  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  in  coal,  the  has- 
tening of  that  advent  is  a  thing  to  be  calculated  on.  As  it  is,  with 
coal,  the  experience  of  such  ships  as  the  ^^Amphion,"  with  a 
nominal  extreme  speed  of  17  kuots  and  a  nominal  coal  endiimnce 
of  11,000  miles  at  10  knots,  on  a  displacement  of  4^300  tons» 
appears  to  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  naval  mind  as  a  combin- 
ation than  the  *UileuheimV*  2L0-knot  speed  with  15,000  miles 
coal-endurance  on  a  displacement  of  9,000  tons.  An  '*Amphion  '* 
would  not  bejtiBtified  in  running  away  from  a  **  Blenheim/'  so 
that  the  extra  speed  is  not  so  far  called  for  ;  and  while  the  nom- 
inal  4,000  miles  greater  coal -endurance  may  be  an  advantage,  it 
would  seem  to  be  much  more  than  balanced  by  the  displacement 
of  the  '*  Blenheim."  While,  therefore,  great  stress  must  be  laid 
on  coal-endu ranee  so  long  as  coal  ia  the  fuel,  it  may  be  easy  to 
overdo  it  in  sacrificing  other  elements. 

But  coal-endurance  is  itself  nominal.  The  "  Amphion  "  could 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  steam  11,000  miles  at  10  knots,  nor 
could  the  **  Blenheim  "  steam  15,000  miles  at  the  same  speed,  A 
great  deal  of  coal  is  consumed  which  does  not  go  in  propulsion^ 
The  tendency  is  to  examine  these  matters  more  closely,  and  there 
is  a  prospect  that  some  fixed  amount  of  coal-endurance  will  be 
roughly  arrived  at^  which  will  form  one  of  the  bases  of  every  de- 
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sign.  It  does  not  appear  reasonable  that  coal-endurance  shoald 
be  proportioned  to  type  as  it  generally  is  at  present.  Classes  of 
ships  likely  to  be  associated  in  the  sanie  duties^  as  1st,  2d  and  3d 
class  cruisers,  ought  and,  it  would  seem,  must  ultimately  rest 
upon  a  uniform  coal-endurance,  though  it  may  not  be  so  neces- 
sary to  equalize  the  speeds.  Battle- ships,  acting  always  in  con- 
cert, ought  to  be,  and  perhaps  will  be,  equalized  all  round. 

The  copper  sheathing  already  mentioned,  as  it  makes  speed 
more  reliable,  has  a  consequent  value  as  an  element  of  sea-keep- 
ing. The  other  elements  are,  of  course,  covered  by  the  ideas  of 
good  sea  boats,  and  good  accommodation  for  officers  and  men,  and 
these  are  things  more  and  more  considered. 

OFFENSIVE  AND   DEFENSIVE   POWERS. 

The  offensive  powers  of  the  warships  at  present  reside  in  the 
gun,  the  torpedo,  and  the  ram.  To  mention  them  in  the  order  of 
their  effective  striking  ranges,  we  see  all  round  us  that  the  gun 
luis  developed  in  a  way  that  it  never  showed  any  signs  of  doing  in 
the  days  of  our  forefathers.  The  more  growth  in  the  size  and 
power  of  the  guns  is  nothing.  Mere  growth  was  indicated  when 
the  United  States  built  the  24-pounder  frigates  in  1812,  and  the 
C8-pounder,  the  8-iiich  and  the  10-inch  shell  guns  of  thirty  years 
ago  were  more  recent  and  reasonable  developments  of  inventive 
genius.  What  is  remarkable  is  the  astonishing  incongruity  of  the 
arrangoinents  that  have  grown  up,  the  wonderful  sway  that  has 
been  exercised  by  fashion,  sentiment,  and  habit,  in  establishing 
the  gun,  ixa  it  is  established,  in  the  modern  battle-ships,  and  as  it 
has  been  thence  passed,  to  some  extent,  into  the  modern  cruiser. 
The  great  point  before  us  in  this  forecast  is  to  estimate  whether 
the  existing  type  of  battle-ships  as  represented  to  a  greater  extent, 
say,  by  tlie  British  '*  Koyal  Sovereign,"  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by 
the  French  '^Aniiral  Baudin,"  but  to  the  greatest  extent  of  all 
by  such  a  ship  as  the  British  *' Sans  Pareil,''  or  the  ill-fated 
**  Victoria.''  is  suited  to  its  purpose. 

The  guns  of  eacli  ship  are  divided  into  three  classes — the 
heavy  battery,  the  medium  battery,  and  what  may  h%  called  the 
machine-gun  battery.  The  **  Koyal  Sovereign  "  carries  four  and 
the  '*  Amiral  Baiidin  '*  three  monstrous  cannon  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  thickest  armor  tliat  either  ship  bears  at  distances  far 
beyond  that  at  which  any  reasonable  person  would  attempt  to  fire 
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witH  hopes  of  liittitig  at  all.  There  may  be  ia  either  ship  eome 
little  patches  of  armor  a  few  feet  square  which  guns  of  half  the 
Bize  and  weight  would  not  easily  penetrate  at  any  distance  within 
which  there  could  be  hopes  of  hitting.  But  in  the  "Atniral 
Bamlio/*  as  opposed  to  the  "  Royal  Sovereign,"  there  is  so  little 
armor  of  any  kind  oHered  as  a  target  that  the  least  likely 
thing  to  happen  in  action  is  that  a  *' Royal  Sovereign "  heavy 
projectile  should  strike  the  armor  of  the  "  Amirai  Band  in/'  which 
however,  the  whole  theory  of  the  **  Royal  Sovereign"  proclaims 
it  designed  to  do.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  of  those  ships 
offered  as  a  target  has  no  armor  at  all  on  it,  and  moat  of  the 
fighting  men  are  entirely  open  to  destruction  by  the  maohiue- 
gun  battery  of  either  ship.  It  may  be  said  to  bo  only  ^uite  re- 
cently that  either  France  or  England  has  begun  to  remember 
that,  up  to  date,  the  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  has  deter- 
mined the  victory.  The  **  Royal  Sovereign"  oilers  some  work  to 
the  medium  battery  of  the  '*Amiral  Bandin/'aa  she  carries  a  small 
area  of  five-inch  armor,  which  is  not  pervious  to  the  machine-gun 
battery.  But,  unquestionably,  the  general  result  has  been  to  de- 
sign two  great  battle-ships  in  order  to  carry  a  few  enormous  gaus 
destined  to  penetrate  armor  which,  in  the  end,  is  not  offered  to 
either  side.  If  the ''Royal  Sovereign"  and  the '"' Amirai  Bau- 
din"  should  ever  come  to  try  conclusions,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  heavy  guns,  firing  slowly,  and  not  more  surely  than  the 
light  ones,  will  be,  as  it  were,  by  the  way,  and  that  the  victory, 
if  gained  by  the  guns,  will  be  gained  by  the  medium  and  the 
machine-gim  battery,  not  hy  the  monstrous  cannon  whose  pres- 
ence alone  justifies  the  design. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  "  Sans  Pareil "  we  arrive  at  conclusions 
still  more  mathematically  '*  absurd/*  Not  only  does  the  **  Sans 
Pareil  '*  boast  herself  in  carrying  two  still  more  euormous  guns  to 
penetrate  armor  which  never  was  and  never  will  be  offered  to 
them,  bat  she  hiis  tissumed  that,  because  she  has  these  monstrous 
weapons,  the  enemy  will  obligingly  keep  himself  in  her  front  so 
that  she  may  fire  at  him  there,  as  she  could  not  fire  at  him  as 
long  as  he  hung  in  her  rear.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  one  ship 
to  force  another  to  keep  a  position  ahead.  The  only  compulsion 
possible  for  one  ship  to  offer  to  another  is — if  she  liiis  the  superior 
speed — ^to  force  her  either  to  fight  as  in  chase,  or  else  not  to  fight 
at  alL     Thus  we  have^  in  the  design  of  the  modern  battle-ship,  a 
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8et  of  irreconcilable  incongruities  as  far  as  her  guns  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  ship  are  concerned.  Are  these  incongruities  perma- 
nent, the  result  of  logical  argument  ?  Or  are  they  ephemeral,  the 
result  of  the  interference  of  fashion,  sentiment,  or  habit  ?  How 
is  it  our  forefathers  never  thought  of  such  things  ?  The  fact  I 
believe  to  be  that  the  modern  battle-ship  might  well  make  answer 
like  Topsy,  and  say,  *'  Never  had  no  mudder,  tell  'ee.  'Spects  I 
growed." 

Our  forefathers  wore  very  clear  about  the  necessity  for  not 
multiplying  types  of  guns  in  one  ship.  They  knpw  all  the  prac- 
tical diflSculties  that  arose  when  the  wrong  ammunition  was 
brought  up  to  the  right  gun.  They  knew  that  in  the  end  each  ship 
would  be  found  fighting  her  own  class,  and  they  did  not  attempt 
to  overstep  what  war  taught  them,  though  they  did  not  lose  sight 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  idea  of  armoring  ships  ; 
they  observed  that  the  scantling  of  the  ships  formed  a  natural 
armor  ;  that  the  lower  parts  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  were  im- 
pervious to  all  but  the  heaviest  guns  carried  ;  and  that  generally 
the  thicker  sides  of  the  linc-of-battle  ship  were  impervious  to  the 
lighter  guns  of  a  frigate.  But  they  knew  that  if  the  frigate 
should  want  to  cover  herself  so  as  to  fight  the  line-of-battle  ship, 
she  must  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  shot  she  fired  in  any  given 
time,  and  thus  the  lino-of-battle  ship  must  preserve  her  superi- 
ority. This  kind  of  argument  kept  the  general  type  of  the  Wdr- 
ship  permanent  after  it  had  been  once  fixed. 

When  steam  made  its  approaches  it  occupied,  on  the  broad- 
side, the  greater  part  of  the  space  required  for  guns  by  its  pad- 
dle-wheels, and  it  thereby  drove  the  guns  forward  and  aft,  and 
forcibly  reduced  the  number  possible  to  be  carried.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  balance,  and  the  paddle-wheel  steamer  did  it 
by  introducing  a  heavier  class  of  gun  at  bow  and  stern — the  only 
thing  she  could  do.  But  as  far  back  as  1848  this  enforced 
change  made  officers  think  that  it  would  not  bo  possible  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  old  broadside  position  in  action,  and  the  idea  of 
the  "  end-on  "  battle  arose.  Presently  the  paddle-wheel  gave 
place  to  the  screw,  and  restored  the  broadside  to  its  position  and 
power  ;  but  we  had  got  so  accustomed  to  the  heavy  armament  of 
bow  .ind  stern  that,  though  there  was  no  more  argument  in  its 
favor  than  there  had  been  a  hundred  years  before,  we  put  it  into 
the  screw  ships  by  mere  force  of  habit.  About  the  same  time 
VOL.  CLVii. — NO.  443.  37 
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came  the  building  of  a  vast  number  of  steam  gnnboats,  designed 
to  fire  shell  into  the  Hussian  etrougholds  in  the  Baltic.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  waa  better  than  to  put  about  two  heavy  shell 
guns  into  each  boat.  The  eye  and  the  sense  got  accustomed  to 
them  and  they  hardened  tho  idea  of  few  heavy  guns  capable  of 
pointing  in  many  directions  instead  of  that  of'  many  guns 
mounted  In  the  old  way  on  the  broadside ;  we  lost  the  sense  of  the 
fact  that  the  manoeuvring  powers  of  steam  removed,  instead  of 
increasing,  the  necessity  for  permitting  the  gun  to  cover  large 
arcs  of  fire.  We  ought  to  have  argued,  that  the  easier  it  became 
to  move  the  ship  the  less  necessity  there  was  for  moving  the 
gisn  in  the  ship.     We  argued  and  acted  the  other  way  exjuitly. 

Presently  came  the  armor-clad  frigate,  preserving  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  wooden  frigate,  but  raising  at  once  the  de- 
batable question  whetlier  in  view  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
gun,  armor  wm  to  be  kept  thin  and  extended  in  area,  or  made 
thick  and  reduced  in  area  ?  Coles  in  England  and  Ericsson  in 
the  United  States  offered  a  solution  which  ran  in  the  groove  of 
fashion,  of  sentiment,  and  of  habit.  The  turret-system  exposed 
very  little  surface  to  armor ;  waa  capable  of  mounting  the  heavi- 
est gun,  and  gave^at  least  in  the  "  Monitor'' — the  most  perfect 
all -round  fire  without  need  to  remember  that  steam,  and  espe- 
cially the  rising  twin  screw,  had  done  it  already. 

The  dramatic  incident  of  the  ''Monitor's'^  victory  over  the 
**Mornmac,"al!nded  toby  Mr*  Secretary  Herbert, which  was  in  my 
mind  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  clinched  the  business. 
Coles  claimed  complete  armor,  all-round  fire,  the  heaviest  gang, 
and  a  power  of  concentrating  all  of  them  over  a  yerj  large  arc. 
There  wjusan  opposition  here  in  England  in  what  was  called  the  box 
battery  system,  offering  little  power  of  concentration,  but  giving 
a  possibility  of  a  weak  all-round  fire,  and  a  special  strength  in 
bow  fire  or  in  stern  fire  which  Cole's  latest  designs  had  left — not 
at  all  improperly — excessively  weak. 

The  set  of  ideas  culminated  in  the  ''Thunderer"  and  "Devasta- 
tion," two  great  turret  ships,  which  depended  wholly  for  their  de- 
fence upon  four  immense  guns  in  two  turrets.  They  were  scarcely 
built  when  it  was  seen  that  half  a  dozen  gun  boats,  each  carrying 
a  heavy  gun,  or  one  or  two  torpedo  boats,  would  prove  quite  a 
match,  at  one-tenth  of  the  cost,  for  these  giants  as  they  then 
were.     The  necessity  of  an  auxiliary  armament  was  manifest^Hl 
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and  the  newer  designs  began  to  contemplate  it!  Out  of  the  jum- 
ble emerged  the  present  type,  which  I  do  not  think  anyone 
really  considers  permanent. 

It  has  become  obvious  in  the  first  place  that  there  is  not  and 
never  was  necessity  for  gigantic  guns,  which  can  only  be  mounted 
in  turrets  and  barbettes.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  unrest  in 
the  face  of  ships  costing  a  million  and  weighing  14,000  tons  each. 
The  sudden  and  awful  loss  of  the  **  Victoria''  has  emphasized  what 
liad  before  been  muttered,  that  there  is  a  want  of  economy  in 
putting  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket.  The  power,  which  im- 
proved powder  and  increased  charges  have  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  lighter  guns,  all  seems  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  size  of 
the  guns,  composing  the  heavy  armament  of  the  battle-ship,  will 
climinish,  as  the  size  of  the  guns  of  the  medium  battery  will  in- 
crease. When  the  very  heavy  gun  disappears  there  will  be  no 
more  reason  for  keeping  up  the  fiction  of  the  "  end-on''  battle, 
and  the  moderate-sized  gun  in  considerable  numbers  may  be 
restored  to  its  old  and  legitimate  place  on  the  broadside. 

Even  the  sentiment  which  has  commended  the  building 
of  such  incongruous  cruisers  as  the  *'Dupuy  de  Ldme," 
**  Blake"  and  "  Blenheim,"  "  Powerful "  and  '*  Terrible,"  ships 
which  arc  nearly  battle-ships,  but  not  quite,  seems  likely  to 
have  its  eflect  in  the  same  direction.  For  these  are  broadside 
ships;  a  heavy  bow  and  stern  gun  having  been  passed  into  them 
without  reasoned  justification  by  the  force  of  habit.  The  discov- 
eries of  Mr.  Harvey  in  the  improved  resisting  power  of  armor 
plates,  by  enabling  larger  areas  to  be  armored  for  the  same  weight 
and  with  the  Siime  resisting  power  as  smaller  areas  were  before, 
tend  likewise  to  bring  us  back  to  the  old  broadside  form.  No 
one  ha8  yet  tried  to  design  a  broadside  battle-ship  to  carry  moder- 
jiU^  guns,  unhampered  by  the  troubles  of  masts  and  sails.  When 
some  one  does,  the  enormous  advantages  are  likely  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  once  back  to  the  broadside  form  we  shall  not  be  likely 
to  stray  from  it  again. 

.Tactically,  I  am  assured  there  is  no  cause  to  magnify,  or  to 
particularly  strengthen,  bow  fire.  We  might  remove  every  heavy 
gun  out  of  every  cruiser  without  very  much  hurting  her  real 
strength.  They  do  not  want  their  power  of  penetration,  and  it  is 
waste  of  ammunition  to  operate  at  long  range.  A  weak  fast  ship, 
however,  would  be  justified  in  strengthening  her  stem  fire,  be- 
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cause  fiho  can  compel  her  euemy  to  fight  h6r  from  behind,  or  to 
leave  her  alone  The  tendencies  point  then,  in  mj  opinion, 
towards  giving  up  the  very  heavy  gun,  by  consequence  the  tur- 
ret and  barbette  ^  by  consequence  the  very  large  and  very  expen- 
sive battle-ship.  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that 
neither  the  torpedo  nor  the  raui  has  any  dominating  influence 
over  the  design  of  the  warship.  Speed,  coal-endurance,  sea- 
keeping  qualities,  and  the  gun,  are  the  main  bases  of  construc- 
tion. The  torpedo  can  be  fitted  in  to  suit  the  re^t  of  the  design, 
while  the  ram  can  be  fitted  to  every  ship  without  any  reference 
to  the  features  of  her  constroction. 

The  gun,  too,  must  dominate  the  tactics  of  naval  war.  If  a 
commander  chooses  to  confine  himself  to  an  artillery  action, 
nothing  but  superior  speed  on  the  other  side  can  bring  the  tor- 
pedo in.  If  a  commander  again  chooses  to  fight  a  torpedo  action^ 
nothing  but  superior  speed  can  bring  the  ram  in.  We  are,  tbere- 
fore,  justified  in  treating  the  gun  as  the  governing  factor  of  all 
design,  and  in  believing  that  the  future  of  the  warship  depends 
on  the  number  and  size  of  the  guns  which  it  is  decided  a  ship 
should  carry.  Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  to  attribute 
to  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  immense  displacement  now  given 
to  individual  ships,  t!ie  desire  to  fix  a  disphicement  and  work  to 
it.  Tiie  displacement  must  suit  the  requirements,  not  the  re- 
quiroments  the  displacement.  We  must  begin  by  reducing  the 
size  of  the  gun,  and  it  is  no  use  tisking  any  one  to  combine  8,000 
tons  displacement  with  a  67-ton  gun. 


CLASSES   OF  SHIPS. 

Passing  now  from  considering  the  warship  in  general  and 
her  future,  it  becomes  necessary  before  closing  our  inquiry  to 
say  something  about  the  warship  in  particular,  considered  as 
designed  for  diflferent  strategical  and  ttfcctical  purposes.  It  has 
ever  been  the  thought  of  times  of  peace  to  consider  a  navy  as  a 
congreaa  of  ships,  beginning  with  glorious  monstrosities,  as**  The 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas/*  the  'SSantissima  Trinidada,"  and  the 
*•  Inflexible/*  and  descending  by  regular  gradations  to  Ihe 
insignificant  cutter  or  gunboat.  It  was  peace  thoughts 
which  created  in  England  the  system  of ''rating/' descending 
from  the  let  to  the  6th  rate  in  the  power  and  importance  of  the 
ship.     It  was  the  experience  of  war  which  enforced  classification 
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according  to  strategical  and  tactical  needs.  The  Dutch  wars  in- 
vaded the  rating  system  and  forced  a  great  division  upon  the  fleet 
between  the  ships  which  were  ^'fif  and  the  ships  which  were 
'*  not  fit "  "  to  be  in  line/'  Thus  arose  the  precursor  of  the  ex- 
isting great  division  of  a  navy  into  '^  battle-ships'' and  ''cruis- 
ers." 

Tlie  function  of  the  battle-ship  is  to  act  on  the  defensive,  in 
concert,  of  the  waters  over  which  dominion  is  claimed.  The 
battle-ship  is  the  representative  of  a  force  waiting  to  be  attacked 
and  daring  attack.  If  there  is  ever  to  come  anything  which  is 
stronger,  oflEensively  and  defensively,  than  the  battle-ship,  she 
must  clisiippear.  The  theory  on  which  she  rests  is  that  there  is 
nothing  but  another  battle-ship  which  is  capable  of  offering  her 
a  fair  match.*  She  always  has  to  secure  herself  against  special 
attacks,  and  she  cannot,  like  the  Afrite,  change  herself  into  a 
pomegranate  lest  the  Afrite  on  the  other  side  might  change  her- 
self into  a  fowl  and  swallow  her  seed  by  seed.  The  other  day  it 
was  the  unarmored  gun-vessel  which  threatened  her ;  she  met 
it  by  adding  her  medium  battery.  Later  she  was  to  be  swept  off 
the  seas  by  a  swarm  of  torpedo  boats  ;  she  met  it  by  adding  the 
machine-gun  battery.  At  the  moment  it  is  suggested  that  rams 
pure  and  simple,  small  and* swift,  will  be  too  much  for  her. 
Siie  looks  calmly  down  and  would  like  to  see  them  try.  All  such 
threats  annoy  her,  but  she  sees  clearly  that  whatever  beats  her 
must  take  her  place.  No  special  rams,  no  special  torpedo  boats, 
can  take  up  and  hold  her  defensive  i)03ition  ;  and  if  they  caused 
her  to  disappear  *hey  themselves  would  follow,  because  it  is  only 
her  exlHtence,  \vl:ich  justifies  theirs.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
battle-ship,  as  a  battle-ship,  will  hold  her  own  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  experience  of  war  tended  to  bring  her  down  to  uniformity 
of  type  and  to  mean  dimensions.  I  believe  that  the  non- 
utilitarian  views  of  peace  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  teaching 
of  experience. 

The  cruisers  have  more  various  duties  to  perform  and  must 
always  be  broken  up  into  several  classes.  But  the  same  causes 
which  tend  to  uniformity  and  moderate  dimensions  in  the  battle- 
sliip  tend  to  produce  the  like  effects  on  the  three  or  four  classes 
which  are  alone  necessary,  and  were  alone  found  necessary 
in  former  wars.  There  is  no  real  place  for  cruisers  which  are 
nearly  battle-ships  unless  they  be  used  like  our  own  "  Blake,"  *'  Im- 
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perieuse  "  and  '*  Wurspite/'  as  representing  battle  force  on  distant 
stationfl.  Even  here,  argument  emerges  very  doubtfully  in  their 
favor,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  distinctly  knocked  away  the  crutches 
on  which  argument  used  to  sustain  itself  in  referring  to  United 
States  policy  in  the  War  of  1B12.  The  true  cruiser  policy  is  to 
arm  them  and  protect  them  to  fight  their  own  class  ;  to  giva 
them  an  abundant  coal-endurance  ;  a  reliable  speed  and,  by  avoid* 
ing  all  attempts  to  impose  heavy  guns  onthem>  to  enable  displace- 
ment to  be  kept  down  and  numbers  to  be  kept  np.  The  largest 
and  fastest  class  of  cruisers  would  probably  be  tliose  selected  for 
acting  as  the  eyes  of  the  fleet.  A  smaller  class  stationed  singly, 
or  doubled  and  trebled,  according  to  the  well-known  custom, 
would  form  the  guards  of  commerce;  while  a  stilt  smaller  class 
might  keep  close  watch  on  the  enemy's  ports,  interrupt  his  coast- 
ing trade  and  report  progress  to  the  battle-fleet. 

Study  of  tlie  exact  conditions  probable  in  naval  war  should 
for  each  nation  direct  its  naval  policy  of  design.  I  doubt  alto- 
gether the  wisdom  of  France  and  of  Russia^  if  they  prepare  to 
cripple  the  commerce  of  England  by  means  of  a  few  very  large 
and  powerful  cruisers,  rather  than  by  swarms  of  much  smaller 
ones.  The  only  way  in  whicli  1  can  suppose  them  to  win  on  such 
a  policy  would  be  by  their  indiKJing  us  to  imitate  them.  If 
France  and  Russia  have  hopes  of  meeting  on  an  equality  the 
battle-fleets  of  England,  they  are  no  doubt  well  advised  in  main- 
taining battle-fleets  hirger  than  are  necessary  for  securing  their 
territorial  waters  against  continental  enemies  ;  other wiae  their 
policy  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  develop  the  cruisers.  I 
sometimes  think  that  if  the  United  States  so  willed  it,  she 
might  become  the  mightiest  naval  power  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Her  situation  and  general  policy  would  seem  at  present 
to  lead  her  towards  the  control  of  tlie  naval  forces  of  those 
American  States  which  might  otherwise  be  possibly  used  to 
her  detriment.  Naval  operations  for  her  would  thus  be  at  great 
distances  from  the  home  base,  and  design  might  be  expected  to 
run  in  the  direction  of  considerable  offensive  power  and  groat 
coal-endurance,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  nominal  speed. 

P.  H,  Colo  MB. 
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I.— BRITISH  WOMEN  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

BT   THE  RiaUT  HOK.   THE   EARL   OF  MEATH. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Internatioiml  Exhibitions 
a  building  has  been  set  apart  at  Chicago  for  the  exhibition  of 
female  work  and  the  discussion  of  all  questions  affecting  the  wel- 
fare and  advancement  of  women.  This  is  an  important  and  dis- 
tinct step  forwards  in  the  direction  of  their  emancipation,  and 
in  the  near  future  the  Exhibition  of  1893  will  probably  be  quoted 
as  beginning  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  social  and  political  rise 
of  the  physically  weaker  half  of  the  human  race. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  to  our  re-- 
membrance  another  important  epoch  in  this  movement,  viz.,  the 
election  in  1888  to  tlie  first  London  County  Council  (the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Britisli  Metropolis)  of  the  late  Lady  Sand- 
hurst and  of  Miss  Cobden,  by  the  constituencies  respectively  of 
Brixton,  and  of  Bow  and  Bromley,  and  the  subsequent  nomina- 
tion by  the  council  itself  of  Miss  Cons  as  an  Alderman.  The 
whole  story  of  the  struggle  9f  these  ladies  to  obtain  a  share  in 
the  local  government  of  their  country  is  a  matter  of  more  than 
local  or  even  national  interest.  Their  victories  and  defeats  are 
historical  events,  the  importance  of  which  each  year  as  it  passes 
will  demonstrate  with  greater  clearness  and  precision.* 

*  The  votes  given  to  the  candidates  upon  the  occasion  of  their  election  were  at 
follows: 

Brixton  election Captain  Vci*ney 2,112       Progressive. 

Lady  Sandhurst 1.986 

Bcrcsford  Hope 1.686       Moderate. 

Smallman 1.397 

How  Election Hunter 2.150 

Miss  Cons 2,045       Progressive. 

••     «">«cook «.7«  {BoSnr^'SL 

Howard 1,561      Moderate. 
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The  late  Lady  Sandhurst's  legal  right  as  a  woman  to  retain 
the  seat  was  successfully  challenged  by  tlie  defeated  candidate,  Mr, 
Beresford  Hope,  who  eventually  succet'ded  in  ousting  her  from 
her  scat.  Since  the  Courts  of  Justice  decided  in  the  cuse  of  the 
late  Lady  Sandhurst  that  women  are  not  eligible  for  election  to 
seats  on  county  councils,  bills  have  been  introduced  into  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  a  view  to  an  alteration  in  the  law. 
Owing  to  the  congestion  of  business  in  the  House  of  Oommous 
Mr,  Channiug,  who  was  prepared  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
ladies  in  the  Lower  House,  has  failed  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  feeling  of  that  tissembly  on  the  subject,  but  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  question  of  the  admission  of  women  to  county 
councils  has  been  twice  the  subject  of  debate  and  of  division.  In 
1889,  when  the  **  County  Councillors  (Qualification  of  Women) 
Bill  *'  was  first  brought  forward  by  the  writer,  only  28  peers  sup- 
ported the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  second  time,  but  in  1890  this 
small  minority  nearly  doubled  itself,  48  voting  in  favor  of  the 
second  reading.  For  the  last  two  years  it  has  not  been  practi- 
cable to  reintroduce  the  bill,  but  if  the  minority  should  continue 
annually  to  increase  at  this  rate  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will 
be  turned  into  a  majority.  It  included  on  the  last  occasion  the 
leaders  of  both  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Upper  House, 
as  well  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  National  Church,  Mr, 
Gladstone  two  years  ago  in  reply  to  a  deputation  which  waited 
upon  him,  headed  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  and  which  was 
representative  of  eighty  Women's  Liberal  Associations,  expressed 
himself  in  sympathy  with,  the  principle  of  the  movement,  and 
added  that  he  did  not  imagine  there  would  be  much,  if  any, 
opposition  to  the  bilK  The  support  of  the  veteran  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  the  principle  in  question  is  a  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  laboring  to  bring  about  a  reform 
which  they  believe  to  be  not  only  an  act  of  justice  to  women,  but 
one  which  will  conduce  to  improvement  in  the  local  government 
ol  Great  Britain, 

Although  these  bills  have  been  in  the  past  more  actively  sup- 
ported by  Liberals  than  by  Conservatives,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  subject  should  not  bo  considered  independently  of  party  poli- 
tics or  predilections.  The  exclusion  of  women  from  public  life 
is  no  recognized  dogma  of  the  Conservative  party,  or  the  presence 
ol  Primrose  League  dames  on  public  platforms  would  be   an  im- 
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possibility  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Conservative 
women  candidates  would  have  less  chance  of  election  to  county 
councils  than  Conservative  men.  When  once  the  right  of  women 
to  seats  on  county  councils  is  acknowledged  by  Parliament,  no 
political  party,  I  presume,  will  be  able  to  claim  the  monopoly  of 
female  candidates  for  these  official  positions.  The  subject  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  entirely  on  its  merits,  and  the  only  point 
for  discussion  is  whether  the  public  service  would  be  benefited  by 
their  presence  or  not.  On  the  introduction  of  the  above-mentioned 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  pointed  out  that  an  important 
portion  of  the  work  of  a  County  Councillor  was  connected  with 
duties  which  in  all  ages  had  been  considered  to  belong  peculiarly 
to  the  province  of  women,  such  as  the  care  of  infants  and  children, 
and  allusion  was  made  to  the  numerous  baby-farms  and  indus- 
trial schools  which  were  under  the  charge  of  the  London  County 
Council.  It  was  shown  that  County  Councillors  were  required 
to  attend  to  matters  which  could  be  better  handled  by  women 
than  by  men  ;  for  instance,  such  subjects  as  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally afflicted  of  both  sexes,  of  whom  there  are  over  10,000  in 
London  alone,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  many  other 
matters  of  local  government  calling  for  the  qualities  of  order,  at- 
tention to  details  and  delicacy  of  taste,  in  which  women  excel, 
and  upon  which  their  advice  would  be  most  valuable.  British 
county  councils  have  much  to  do  with  subjects  coming  under 
the  head  of  **the-condition-of-the-people''  question,  on  which 
many  women,  by  their  practical  acquaintance  with  the  livefe,  homes 
and  needs  of  the  poor,  can  speak  with  a  knowledge  which  should 
demand  attention  and  to  which  few  men  can  lay  claim. 

To  put  the  matter  shortly,  the  admission  of  women  to  county 
councils  is  urged  for  the  following  principal  reasons  :  Because, 
1.  They  are  intelligent  human  beings,  the  equals  of  men  morally 
and  intellectually.  2.  They  form  more  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion and  will  suffer  equally  with  men,  should  county  councils 
neglect  or  mismanage  their  duties.  3.  They  bear  their  share  of 
the  burdens  of  the  county,  and  Englishmen  have  always  insisted 
that  those  who  are  taxed  should  also  be  represented  by  persons  of 
their  own  choice.  4.  Their  .dmission  to  seats  on  school  and 
poor  law  boards,  especially  in  the  case  of  th6  latter,  has  led  to 
marked  improvements  of  administration.  5.  The  work  of  Brit- 
ish county  councils  includes  the  care  of  infants,  the  education  of 
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children,  industrial  mid  tecliiiical  education  of  girls,  the  charge 
of  the  iiien tally  ittflicted  iind  tfiu  maiuigement  of  lodging-houses, 
ali  of  them  being  subjects  which  woineu  are  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  nuderstaod  better  than  men*  6.  *^  The-condition-of- 
the-people"  fjuestbn  occupies  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of 
county  councils,  and  women  possess  more  practical  experience 
than  men  of  the  needs  of  the  poor.  7.  Their  assistance  would 
be  moat  valuable  in  the  consideration  of  such  matters  as  the 
housing  of  the  working  chissea,  the  supply  of  pare  water  and  air, 
the  formation  of  urban  public  gardens  and  playgrounds,  the 
sanitatiou  of  dwelling,'?,  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  and  the  im- 
provement and  beautifying  of  our  cities,  etc.  8*  Men  and  women 
regard  aubjects  from  different  points  of  view* 

It  is  a  matter  not  entirely  of  regret  that  a  want  of  precision  in 
the  wording  of  the  Local  Government  Act  left  it  doubtful 
whether  the  legislature  intended  to  permit  women  to  sit  in 
county  councils,  inasmuch  as  the  very  uncertainty  occasioned 
the  election  of  women  to  the  London  County  Council,  and  thus 
for  some  months  before  they  were  declared  by  the  tribunals  to  be 
legally  ineligible  to  such  seats  their  colleagues  and  the  public 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  practically  testing  their  fitness  for 
these  official  positions.  As  a  colleague  of  the  ladies,  I  can  per- 
sonally bear  witness  to  the  ability  with  which  they  performed 
their  duties,  to  the  energy  which  they  displayed  in  their  prosecu- 
tion, and  to  the  valuable  service  to  the  public  they  rendered  on 
many  an  occasion.  The  council  itself  was  so  confident  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  eoiiperation  of  women  in  its 
labors,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  presence  of  the  two  ladies 
elected  by  the  people,  it  deliberately  added  a  third  by  conferring 
in  February,  18B9,  by  a  vote  of  5S  to  22,  the  aldermanic  honor 
ni^on  MisE  Cons.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  council  wtis  occa- 
sioned by  no  passing  sentiment  of  enthusiastic  gallantry,  but  was 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  conviction  which  has  been  strengthened 
by  experience.  On  taking  her  seat  Miss  Cons  only  asked  to 
be  appointed  on  two  committees,  but  the  council,  after  a  short 
time,  so  appreciated  her  services  that  she  was  placed  on  eight 
committees  and  eleven  sub-committeesj  whilst  Miss  Cobdeu  was 
invited  to  join  seven,  and  Lady  Sandhurst  three,  besides  several 
sub-committees.  Months  after  the  election  of  these  ladies,  and 
when  ample  time  had  elapsed  for  the  council  to  discover  its  erroFj 
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had  it  made  a  mistake^  on  the  Law  -Courts  deividiiig  that  womeo 
were  ineligible  to  ait  on  county  councils,  it  passed  by  a  vote  of 
48  to  22  a  deliberate  and  formal  resolution  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment to  legalize  the  election  of  these  and  other  wouieu  to  similar 
positions.     The  words  of  the  resolution  were  as  follows  : 

**TliAt  this  Council  heart Uy  approves  of  the  priDClple  of  the  blUs  now 
before  P&rli&ment  for  enabling  womea  to  nit  as  County  Councillors,  iitid 
directs  tb&t  It  be  referred  to  the  FarUamentfiry  Ccmmittee  of  the  County 
Council  to  draw  up  a  petition  in  faTor  of  the  saJd  bUJEk** 

The  members  of  the  London  County  Council  are  not 
singular  in  their  desire  to  see  women  admitted  to  poats  of  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  the  local  government  of  tlie 
country,  aa  out  of  the  %i\  [mblic  meetings  held  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject, in  only  two  has  a  vote  been  carried  against  the  ladies,  Tlic 
bill  which  the  House  of  I^orde  has  been  asked  to  reiwl  a  second 
time  is  the  outcome  of  the  rpaolutiou  of  the  London  County 
OouncUi  and  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  measure  was  signed  by  77 
of  its  members.  It  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  legislature  to  inform 
the  most  iinportaut  county  council  in  the  kingdom,  representing 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  peoplLs  that  it  is  ignorant  of  its  own 
interests,  and  that  Parliament,  therefore,  declines  to  permit  it  to 
make  itself  more  efficient  by  the  admission  within  its  doora  of 
women  duly  elected  by  the  constituencies.  It  would  be  different 
had  women  proved  themselves  incompetent  to  fill  the  official 
positions  which  Parliament  has  of  late  years  thrown  open  to  tbem, 
but  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Women  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  preeminently  useful  as  poor  law  guardians,  and  the  scr- 
vioea  of  matiy  have  been  much  appreciated  on  scliool boards. 
Women  are  daily  demonstrating  that  they  arc*  capable  of  filling 
positions  for  which  formerly  they  were  considered  to  be  unfitted. 
They  have  on  several  occasions,  and  notably  in  the  course  of  rec- 
ent years,  proved  that  they  are  intellectually  the  equals,  and  m 
aome  cases,  the  superiors  of  men.  Tho  time  has  gone  by,  if  it 
ever  e>[isted»  when  it  could  be  said  to  be  incumbent  on  those  claim- 
ing for  women  a  reasonable  equality  with  men,  to  show  the  capac- 
ity of  the  former  for  positions  of  official  authority.  After  all 
that  women  have  done  of  late  years  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  British  Poor  Law,  British  hospitida,  infirmaries,  work- 
bouses,  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  schools,  we,  who  advocate  the 
extension  of   the   sphere  of  usefulness  now  open   to  women,  are 
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quite  justified  in  throwing  upon  our  opponents  the  onufl  of 
demouetratlDg  that  women  are  incapable  of  filling  these  positions 
with  advantage  to  the  public  fiervice. 

To  hear  some  of  our  opponents  speak,  one  would  imagine  that 
certain  occupations  had  been  divinely  set  apart  for  women  and 
others  divinely  forbidden.  The  fact  is  that  men  and  women  have 
been  placed  in  the  world  to  mutually  assist  each  other  in  carrying 
on  its  workj  that  owing  to  artificial  restrictions  women  have  not 
been  in  the  past  as  well  educated  as  men^  and,  therefore,  were 
formerly  not  as  well  fitted  to  fill  many  posts  which,  through  the 
advances  they  have  made  in  education,  and  owing  to  the  greater 
breadth  which  extended  liberties  of  freedom  have  given  to  their 
minds,  they  are  now  perfectly  qualified  to  occuyiy.  This  being 
the  case,  we  should  not  necessarily  be  bound  in  this  matter  by 
onstom,  bat  in  deciding  whether  a  particular  post  should  be  filled 
by  a  woman,  only  consider  whether  by  her  admission  the  work 
would  be  better  performed.  In  this  instance  there  appears  every 
reason  to  believe  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  by  inviting 
the  female  mind  to  bring  its  own  peculiar  powers  to  the  assistance 
of  that  of  the  male  in  the  solution  of  the  very  varied  problems 
which  occupy  the  attention  of  county  councils.  We  should  re- 
member the  words  of  Charles  Eingsley  : 

**  On  every  side  the  conviction  se^ms  growing  (a  conviction  which  any 
man  might  h&ve  arrived  at  for  himself  long  ago  if  he  would  have  taken  the 
trooble  to  compare  the  progress  of  his  own  daughters  with  that  of  his  owa 
m>nH)  that  there  la  no  dilference  In  Icind,  and  prohably  none  in  degree,  be- 
tween the  inteUect  of  thai  of  a  woman  and  tbat  of  a  man,  and  those  who 
win  not  as  jet  assent  to  this  are  growing  more  willing  to  allow  fresh  tx- 
perimenU  on  the  question,  and  to  confess  that  after  all  las  Mr.  Fitch  well 
says  in  h in  Report  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission)  *  the  true  measare 
of  a  woman's  right  to  Irnowledge  is  her  capacity  for  receiving  it,  and  not 
any  theories  of  ours  as  to  what  she  is  fit  for  or  what  use  she  is  likely  to 
make  of  it.* 

*'  What  women  have  done  for  the  social  reforms  of  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  is  known  or  ought  to  be  known  to  all.  Might  not  they  have 
done  far  more,  and  might  not  they  do  far  more  hereafter,  if  they,  who 
generally  know  far  more  than  men  do  of  human  sufifering,  snd  of  the  con- 
sequences of  human  folly,  were  able  to  ask  for  further  social  refarms,  not 
merely  as  a  boon  to  be  begged  from  tho  physically  stronger  sex,  hut  as  tbeir 
will,  which  they*  as eitixens,  have  a  right  to  see  fulfilled,  if  just  and  pos- 
sible.'* 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  argue  that  representative  institn- 
tions  ai'e  a  misUke  (and  it  is  aomewhat  late  in  the  century  to  take 
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np  that  position)^  we  aro  bound  to  assnme  that  electors^  whoRe 
interest  it  is  that  good  government  should  prevail^  will  vote  for 
those  whom  they  believe  to  be  best  qualified  to  carry  on  the 
public  business.  If  women^  therefore^  are  chosen  to  fill  official 
positions  it  shows  that  the  electors  have  confidence  in  them^  and 
aro  willing  to  entrust  to  them  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
Should  these  women  prove  incompetent  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  individual  but  in  the 
sex  wo  may  rest  assured  that  the  constituencies  will  soon  discover 
this^  and  will  cease  to  choose  women  for  similar  positions.  For 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  passing  of  "  the  County  Councillors 
(Qualification  of  Women)  Bill'*  will  not  place  one  woman  in 
power  unless  the  electors  believe  her  to  be  fittefd  for  the  place  and 
desire  her  nomination.  But  if  they  seriously  wish  to  elect  women 
to  county  councils  surely  Parliament  should  not  place  hindrances 
in  their  way.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Wilkes  it  has  been  very 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  responsibility  of  election  should 
rest  with  constituencies,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  Parliament 
to  fetter  their  choice.  Whenever  Parliament  has  attempted  to 
do  this  it  has  ultimately  suffered  defeat^  as  it  will  again  should 
it  endeavor  for  any  lengthened  period  to  interfere  with  the  choice 
of  the  people  in  the  selection  of  their  representatives  either  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  on  county  councils.  The  very  fact  of 
opposition  will,  in  a  free  country  like  Great  Britain,  make  the 
people  more  anxious  to  emphasize  their  claim  to  an  unfettered 
right  of  selection  by  choosing  their  representatives  from  among 
the  forbidden  sex. 

If  it  be  hoped  to  close  permanently  against  women  the  doors  of 
the  county  councils,  more  solid  reasons  will  have  to  be  discovered 
than  those  to  which  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  on  two 
occiisions  been  doomed  to  listen.  Some  of  the  arguments  of  our 
opponents  were  beneath  contempt.  It  was  actually  asserted  by  one 
speaker  as  a  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  that  if  women 
were  permitted  to  sit  on  county  councils  they  would  become  less 
agreeable  to  men.  It  was  said  that  the  bill  was  being  opposed  in 
tlie  interests  of  women.  These  self-appointed  champions  (fesired 
to  i)rote(t  poor  weak  woman  from  entering  upon  work  which 
would  be  hurtful  to  her  disposition  and  character.  How  thought- 
ful and  kind  of  men  to  shield  her  from  the  consequences  of  her 
own  foolish  vanity  and  ambition  !    But,  alas,  for  the  ingratitude  of 
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human  nature !  There  are  women  (and  amongst  them  many  who 
ha?e  Bhuwii  themselves  to  possess  very  sound  heads  upon  tlieir 
shouldeiv)  who  reaunt  this  infeerferonce  on  tlie  puit  of  men,  and 
assert  that  they — the  women — are  of  age  and  are  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  and  of  judging  what  is  best  for  their 
own  characters.  They  add  that  they  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  men  would  meekly  acqinesce,  if  the  women  were  in  a  position 
to  turn  the  tahlos,  and  in  all  kindness  and  in  the  men's  own  in- 
terest were  to  legislate  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  thtur  characters  and  dispositions  ;  by,  say^  prohibiting  the  es- 
tablishment of  social  clubsj  those  dangerous  rivals  of  the  domestic 
hearth  and  known  sources  of  deterioration  in  the  manners  of  men, 
or  by  suppressing  the  use  of  such  unnecessary  luxuries,  go  danger- 
ous to  morals  and  health,  as  the  produce  of  the  vine  and  the 
tobacco  plant.  Men  would  doubtless  expostulate  and  protest 
against  an  arbitary  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  might  point  out  that  these  luxuries,  if  used  in  moderation, 
were  harmless  to  morals,  even  beneficial  to  health  and  a  source  of 
happiuesB  to  the  individual ;  indeed  they  might  go  on  to  argue 
that  man  wa^  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  his  character  and  dis- 
position decidedly  improved  when  under  a  sense  of  physical  com- 
fort. Bnt  women,  if  iliey  followed  the  example  now  set  them  by 
men,  might  shake  their  heads  and  say  that  they  knew  better,  that 
men  who  indidged  in  these  luxuries  were  not  agreeable  to  them, 
and  that  they  were  determined  to  shield  the  male  sex  against  all 
temptations  to  moral  degeneration. 

The  defeat  of  this  billon  the  last  occasion  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House  seemed  to  be  due  more  to  prejudice  than  weight 
of  argument.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  selfish  one  I 
have  mentioned,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  grounds  of  oppo- 
sition other  than  those  of  novelty  and  lack  of  prescription.  His- 
tory shows  us  that  all  reforms,  even  such  as  have  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  in  after  years  to  have  been  of  service  to 
mankind,  have  had  to  pass  through  years  of  struggle  and  of  de- 
feat, k  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  true  interests  of  the  desired  change 
in  the  law  that  we,  who  advocate  this  act  of  justice  to  woraen^ 
should  be  exempt  from  the  common  lot  of  reformers.  **  Ligfitly 
won  is  lightly  held,'*  Difficulty  of  acquisition  enhances  the  value 
of  the  prize  when  gained.  Should  this  measure  be  again  rejected, 
it  will  give  women  all  the  more  time  to  render  themselves  com- 
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petent  to  fill  with  honor  the  important  and  responsible  positions 
wliich  the  bill  seeks  to  place  within  their  reach.  On  the  next 
occasion  when  we  try  our  fortune^  should  we  meet  with  victory 
she  will  be  welcome  ;  if  with  defeat^  we  shall  know  how  to 
make  repulse  itself  instrumental  to  the  attainment  in  the  future 
of  a  more  complete  and  perfect  triumph.  / 

The  struggle  for  the  enfranchisement  of  woman  is  notconfined 
to  British  soil.  There  are  many  in  the  United  States  who  believe 
that  local  government  in  that  country  would  be  purified^  im- 
proved, and  strengthened  could  a  certain  proportion  of  women  be 
jidmitted  to  the  municipal  and  county  boards,  and  who  would 
gladly  welcome  legislative  reform  in  this  direction. 

This  public  recognition  of  the  ability  of  women  to  work  side 
by  side  with  men  is  an  encouragement  to  reformers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  will  undoubtedly  exercise  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  furtherance  of  her  enfranchisement.  A  victory  on  one 
side  of  the  ocean  would  soon  be  followed  by  an  advance  upon  the 
other.  I  am  sufiicicntly  patriotic  to  hope  that  the  honor  of  first 
admitting  women  to  local  councils  may  rest  with  the  land  of  my 
birth,  the  land  **  where  freedom  slowly  broadens  down  from  prec- 
edent to  precedent.'' 

Meath. 


II.— THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 

BY   CATHERIXK  SELDEJ?". 

There  are  found  among  those  who  enter  domestic  service 
certain  defects  of  character  which  belong  to  the  human  race  in 
general,  supplemented  by  deficiences  peculiar  to  the  class  itself. 
These  deficiencies  are  no  longer  matters  of  conjecture  ;  they  are 
of  the  nature  of  ascertained  facts,  and  come  home  to  each  of  us 
with  the  force  of  accumulated  experience.  It  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  servant  girl  of  the  future,  as  of  the  past,  unless 
forced  to  do  so,  will  make  no  adequate  preparation  for  the  duties 
she  assumes  ;  that  the  housekeeper  must  continue  to  teach  her 
ignorant  employee,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  her  the  price 
which  is  due  to  skilled  labor.  Judging  from  the  present  tend- 
encies, there  will  be  a  steady  demand  for  increase  of  wages 
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(although  few,  if  any,  of  the  necessary  articles  parchasod  by  the 
servant  girl  have  risen  ia  price  within  the  past  ten  years),  and  a 
steady  diminution  in  the  amount  oi  work  that  is  done  in  return. 
The  housekeeper  niiiat,  however,  recognize  that  ease  and  luxury 
play  a  large  part  in  the  ideals  of  life  which  tiike  the  strongest 
hold  upon  the  masses  ;  also  that  there  is  a  very  great  inequality 
in  the  demands  of  different  households.  The  chance  which 
awaits  every  girl,  of  finding  a  situation  in  a  luxurious  home, 
where  the  work  is  light  and  wages  high,  is  one  never  lost  sight 
of.  This,  together  with  the  innate  love  of  change  which  secures 
relief  from  monotony,  serves  to  bring  about  transitory  engage- 
ments, and  a  chronic  state  of  unrest. 

Although  the  hours  of  labor  cannot  be  definitely  fixed,  or  the 
nature  of  the  work  so  accurately  defined  as  in  a  mill  or  other 
workshop,  the  employee  in  the  private  house  has,  as  a  rule,  such 
wholesome  accommodations,  such  excellent  food,  such  good  care 
in  sickness,  unattended  by  anxiety  of  mind  concerning  loss  of 
wages,  that  these  advantages  and  indulgences  far  oatweigh  any 
gain  in  other  directions  that  the  shop  or  factory  may  afford.  She 
is,  moreover,  the  recipient  in  the  average  household  of  a  degree 
of  care  and  consideration  which  she  gets  nowhere  else,  and  which 
would  he  even  greater  than  now,  if  the  housekeeper  found  any 
substantial  element  of  loyalty  upon  which  she  could  repose. 
Fortunately  the  drudge  or  slamy^  as  she  is  known  in  Euroi>e, 
does  not  exist  in  America  in  the  houses  of  those  who  employ 
labor.  She  is  only  to  be  met  when  the  chambermaid  or  cook 
marries  and  enters  a  house  of  her  own. 

In  this  question  of  domestic  service,  whatever  apologies  its 
defects  may  elicit,  or  whatever  maybe  the  inferences  drawn  from 
apparent  or  real  causes,  the  effect  remains  the  same.  We  fiud  a 
condition  of  society  wherein  the  advantages  lie  almost  exclusively 
with  the  class  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  one  of  the 
least  intelligent  in  the  community ;  a  class,  however,  which  hiis 
shown  itself  capable  of  being  both  aggressive  and  tyrannical ;  but 
we  can  hardly  blame  the  servant  girl,  who,  by  means  of  a  certain 
force  of  character,  singleness  of  purpose  and  the  aid  of  circum- 
stances, has  won  a  controlling  position  for  herself,  and  has  taken 
advantage  of  it*  We  rather  look  with  astonishment  upon  ihftt 
other  chiss  which  has  allowed  itself  to  be  thus  dominated  by  per- 
soxis  of  an  inferior  social  grade.     It  seems  surprising  that  employ- 
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era  should  have  so  long  postponed  using  their  combined  education 
and  intelligence  to  mitigate  some  of  the  evils  from  which  they 
suffer. 

AVhen  an  evil^  such  as  we  are  considering,  is  so  widespread^ 
and  is  so  little  dependent^  as  we  have  noted,  npon  the  character 
of  particular  housekeepers,  there  must  be  a  deep-rooted  cause 
which  lies  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  individual  to  create  or  to 
conquer.  This  cause  is  undoubtedly  involved  in  the  question  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  such  being  the  case  there  is  no  basis  for 
the  hope  that  the  present  state  of  things  will  pass  away  so  long 
as  there  are  more  desirable  situations  ready  to  be  filled  than 
there  are  persons  capable  of  filling  them.  One  means  of  remedy 
lies  in  the  more  frequent  employment  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
Italians,  since  they  combine  many  qualities  essential  to  good 
servants.  They  are  versatile,  silent  and  economical.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  Chinaman  is  that  he  is  not  a  politician  ;  that  he 
minds  his  business,  makes  his  money  and  goes  home.  We  could 
not  have  a  bettor  tool  to  work  with  if  it  had  been  deliberately 
planned  for  our  use.  AVe  have  still  another  resource  in  a  co- 
operative enterprise  of  some  kind  which  by  furnishing  meals  at 
a  definite  time  or  place,  or  by  distributing  them  for  home  con- 
sumption, would  lessen  the  demand  for  household  service.  Other 
palliatives  will  doubtless  be  thought  of,  and  when  this  subject  is 
once  submitted  to  intelligent  discussion  we  hope  to  receive  many 
valuable  suggestions,  which,  taken  collectively,  will  furnish  a 
basis  for  an  enlightened  policy. 

The  difficulties  of  the  liousekeeper  are  mainly  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  a  particular  kind  of  labor.  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
women  laborers,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  labor  market  is  indeed 
overstocked  with  them.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  distribu- 
tion rather  than  supply.  The  heads  of  factories,  stores  and 
restaurants  have  no  trouble,  as  a  general  thing,  in  getting  all  the 
labor  they  want.  The  problem  is  how  to  check  the  excessive 
competition  in  these  quarters  and  divert  a  share  of  the  labor 
seeking  employment  into  channels  where  the  services  of  women 
would  yield  a  better  return,  both  to  the  employer  and  employee. 
It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  women  who  seek  situations 
in  shops  will  not  willingly  enter  domestic  service.  Their  un- 
willingness to  do  so  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  nnreasonable 
prejudice.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  over- 
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looked  in  any  effort  which  maj  be  made  to  introduce  this  class 
of  bread' winuerg  into  the  household.  It  is  a  needless  waste  of 
energy  to  try  and  overcome  this  deep-rooted  dislike  to  domestic 
service.  The  senaiblc  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  devise  some 
plan  of  housekeeping  which,  so  far  from  conflicting  with  this 
prejudice  will,  on  the  contrary,  make  it  easy  to  secure  the  much- 
neeiled  aid  of  those  who  entertain  it.  There  are  many  self- 
respoctiug,  capable  girls  who  are  willing  to  work  faithfully  and 
well  under  the  roof  of  an  institution  who  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment submit  themselves  to  the  control  of  a  mistress  in  a  private 
house. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  ex teruul  facilities,  the  American  house 
is  the  scene  of  a  hcterogeneons  and  persistent  industry,  which  has 
taxed  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  those  whose  task  it  is  to  direct  it. 
We  cjtn  safely  assert  that  no  other  women  of  the  same  social  grade 
and  standard  of  living,  as  those  in  this  country,  have  ever  had  so 
heavy  a  burdeu  laid  upon  them  as  that  whit^h  is  due  to  the  variety 
of  their  under tiiking^  atid  the  inadequate  and  incompetent  force 
at  their  command  to  achieve  them  ;  but  out  of  their  necessities 
has  arisen  the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
some  new  8Yj?tem  of  living  more  in  keeping  with  the  social  condi- 
tions of  modern  times. 

The  work  of  cooking  is  the  most  troublesome  and  necessary 
part  of  domestic  life.  It  requires  more  intelligeuce  than  all  the 
other  tasks  of  housekeeping,  and  is  the  one  upon  which  the  com- 
fort of  the  family  most  largely  depends.  Experience  has  taught  ns 
there  are  some  things  which  can  be  better  and  more  economically 
done  elsewhere  than  in  the  average  house.  We  are  already  at> 
customed  to  buy  our  confectionery  and  many  other  articles  from 
establishments  organized  especially  for  their  production.  ThefQ 
see 018  no  reason  why  cooked  meat  and  vegetables  should  not  be 
brought  from  similar  sources  of  supply. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  found  establishments  of  the  nature 
of  club-houses  from  which  wholesome  and  well-cooked  food  couhl 
be  distribut^^fL  The  club  has  not  hitherto  been  reckoned  an 
advantage  to  the  household.  In  many  ways,  indeed,  it  has  been  a 
detriment  to  it;  but  the  form  of  organization  of  which  it  in  an 
example  might  with  profit  be  made  use  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family.  Indeed,  it  would  bo  well  if  some  of  the  clubs  which 
already  exist  could  be  so  enlarged  aa  to  inclade  a  department  for 
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tho  disiribation  of  food.  This  could  be  effected  withoat  inter- 
fering to  any  great  extent  with  their  original  purposes.  A  modi- 
fication of  this  sort  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  strength  where 
at  present  there  is  un  acknowledged  weakness.  The  clientele  of 
the  family  would  furnish  a  much  more  certain  basis  for  the 
purchudo  of  supplies  than  the  unforeseeable  orders  which  now 
occasion  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  management  of 
clubs.  Furthermore,  the  same  capital,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  the  same  plant,  while  subserving  this  doable  par- 
pose  might,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  expected  to  yield  a  larger 
return. 

Ever  since  "  tlie  four  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children  ate  and  wore  filled'^  in  Galilee,  the  simultaneous  feed- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  people  has  been  a  matter  of  everyday 
occurrence.  In  tho  plan  which  we  propose  there  is  but  one 
element  of  novelty  and  that  is  the  sending  out  of  food  ;  but  even 
this,  so  far  as  the  least  essential  articles  of  the  table  are  con- 
cerned, is  already  a  matter  of  common  experience.  The  task  of 
distributing  and  keeping  hot  the  more  substantial  and  necessary 
varieties  of  cooked  food  ought  not  to  present  any  great  diffical- 
tics  to  a  people  so  habile  in  solving  mechanical  problems  as  our 
own,  nor  ou^^ht  the  cost  of  so  doing  to  be  greater  than  the  in 
direct  tax  that  is  now  i):ii(l  for  the  distribution  of  uncooked  pro- 
visions from  the  different  stores. 

The  men  wlio  l)elong  to  club-houses  give  as  one  of  the  excuses 
for  tlieir  membership  the  diminished  cost  of  living,  the  excellence 
of  the  food  and  tlie  greater  degree  of  comfort  that  is  secured.  It 
is  frequently  urginl,  however,  that  food  cooked  in  large  quantities 
is  insipid  and  without  its  distinctive  flavor  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
cjise  in  firrit-(!lass  restaurants,  and  even  if  it  were  so,  dishes  pre- 
pared in  the  ordinary  kitchens  arc  not  of  such  exciuisite  flavor  or 
of  such  uniform  excellence  as  to  justify  this  criticism.  But  the 
nienibcrsliip  of  the  family  club  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  gratilic.ition  of  individual  taste.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  its  executive  committee  should  be  to  see 
that  no  clement  which  goes  to  give  a  home-like  character  to  the 
institution  is  neglected.  In  other  words,  what  we  want  to  do  is 
to  combine  the  conveniences  and  organization  of  commercial 
life  with  the  privacy  of  home  and  the  independence  of  the 
individual. 
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lo  the  ordinary  club  there  is  one  great  difficulty  which  is  al- 
ways met  with,  and  that  is  the  unwillingiiesa  of  its  bent  memherB 
to  serve  on  its  comraitteea.  To  do  so  necessarily  lEterferee,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  their  regular  occupations,  and  many  would 
rather  pay  the  iudirect  tax  which  comes  from  nmliMiministration 
than  give  their  time  to  preventing  this  evil.  The  same  difficulty 
might  be  expected  in  any  other  association  of  a  similar  nature* 
but  it  doubtless  will  be  far  easier  to  get  a  body  of  good  house- 
keepers  to  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  practical  details  of 
such  establishments  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  men. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  cooperation  necessary  for  Uie  experi- 
ment of  keeping  house  on  a  large  scale  had  best  be  determined 
upon  by  those  who  take  an  active  part  in  such  an  enterprise.  The 
idea  of  cooperative  housekeeping  was  first  set  forth  and  advocated 
some  years  ago,  but  the  experiment  then  made  was  incomplete 
and  was  never  carried  to  the  point  of  cooking  and  distribtiting 
food.  An  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  club-house  espe- 
cially commends  itself,  for  the  reason  that  this  kind  of  cooperation 
is  already  familiar  to  the  public  and  has  proved  itself  a  success, 
an  advantage  not  to  be  underratt^d  in  endeavoring  to  overcome  the 
inertia^  if  not  positive  resistance  with  which  every  novel  enter- 
prise is  greeted.  The  iuitiatory  management  of  the  family  club, 
whatever  might  be  its  final  adtnirustration,  ought  to  be  under- 
taken by  men.  They  are  not  only  used  to  organizing  large  enter- 
prises, hut  from  habitude  such  burdens  are  lightly  borne,  and 
moreover  such  an  undertaking  in  their  hands  would  have  the 
prestige  which  comes  from  experience  and  past  success. 

The  one  prime  rofiuisito  for  success  and  the  i)rincipal  ele- 
ment of  cost  presented  by  the  scheme  under  discussion  lies  in 
the  need  of  administrative  ability  of  the  order  necessary  to 
run  a  first-class  restaurant.  Tfiis  difficulty,  however,  is  not  in- 
Burmoun tabic,  for  talent  of  this  order  is  not  infrequently  fonnrl 
among  men,  and  there  is  no  small  amount  of  it  lying  dormant 
among  women,  which  in  their  case  needs  to  be  called  into  activity, 
either  by  the  benevolent  motive  or  by  pecuniary  reward,  or  by 
both.  But  the  direction  of  such  an  undertaking  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  comparatively  young  and  enthusiastic.  The  mature 
housekeeper  who  has  been  cooped  up  in  this  one  occupation  hae 
had  the  vexation  but  not  the  enlargement  w)iich,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  be  derived  from  the  net  work  of  industrial 
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relations  which  encompass  the  household .  Accnstomed  to  the 
perpetual  conflict  and  triumph  in  daily  life  of  the  commonplace 
over  the  ideal,  she  has  a  settled  belief  in  the  unconquerable  and 
ever  present  power  of  evil  as  embodied  in  servants^  pots  and  ket- 
tles, dust-pans  and  sewing  machines.  The  skeptical  state  of 
mind  induced  by  her  experience  is  enough  to  check  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  most  confirmed  optimist. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  task  of  nursing,  feeding  and 
clothing  humanity  has  had  the  effect  of  making  women  the  most 
practical  and  disillusioned  part  of  mankind.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  strong  disposition  on  their  part  to  seek  consolation  and 
refuge  in  the  ideal  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Such  an  organ- 
ization as  the  above  would  serve  as  a7i  outlet  for  aspirations 
founded  upon  practical  ends,  with  a  better  chance  of  their  reali- 
zation than  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  must  be  a  very  degen- 
erate housekeeper  who  is  not  aroused  to  enthusiasm  and  emnla- 
lation  by  the  sight  of  a  well-appointed,  orderly,  clean,  and  attract- 
ive kitchen  and  store-rooms,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  good 
hotels  and  club-houses,  and  who  does  not  find  in  these  conditions 
the  fulfilment  of  an  ideal. 

Without  question  the  task  of  supplying  a  number  of  families 
with  food  is  attended  by  its  difficulties,  but  with  our  present 
system  of  lubor  it  is  hard  to  conceive  anything  more  unsatis- 
fiK^tory,  expensive  and  troublesome  than  the  multiplied  task  of 
fet'dinij  small  numbers.  Indeed,  the  private  kitchen  is  in  many 
ways  a  monument  of  inefficiency.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
expense  and  labor  in  a  restaurant  is  very  much  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  of  its  patrons.  Thirty  families  might 
just  as  well  have  their  dinners  cooked  in  one  kitchen  by  two  or 
three  cooks,  as  in  thirty  kitchens  by  thirty  cooks.  Instead  of 
thirty  ranges  with  their  enormous  consumption  of  fuel,  one  fire 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose.  There  are  also  many 
labor-saving  contrivances,  economical  devices  and  facilities  now 
wanting  in  the  home  which  could  be  made  available,  with  the 
capital  at  its  disposal,  in  the  family  club-house.  The  New  Eng- 
land creamery  serves  in  this  connection  to  illustrate  a  very  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  cooperative  theory.  The  unequal 
rapacity  and  skill  of  the  different  farmers  in  a  given  district,  and 
their  unequal  supply  of  water  and  other  facilities  for  making  good 
butter,  have  been  avoided  by  the  creamery.     To  these  establish- 
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In  the  ordinary  club  there  is  one  great  difficolty  which  is  al- 
ways met  with,  and  that  is  the  unwillingQess  of  ita  bent  members 
to  serve  on  its  committees.  To  do  so  necessarily  ioterferes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  their  regular  occupations,  and  many  would 
rather  pay  the  iridireet  tax  wbicli  comes  from  maladministration 
than  give  their  time  to  preventing  this  evih  The  same  difficulty 
might  be  expected  in  any  other  association  of  a  similar  nature, 
hut  it  doubtloi^s  will  be  far  easier  to  get  a  body  of  good  house- 
keepers to  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  practical  details  of 
such  establishments  than  it  would  he  in  the  case  of  men. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  cooperation  necessary  for  Uie  experi- 
ment of  keeping  houae  on  a  large  scale  had  best  be  determined 
upon  by  those  who  take  an  active  part  in  such  an  enterprise.  The 
idea  of  couperativo  housekeeping  was  first  set  forth  and  advocated 
some  years  ago,  but  the  experiment  then  made  was  incomplete 
and  was  never  carried  to  the  point  of  cooking  and  distributing 
food.  An  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  club-house  espe- 
cially commends  itself,  for  the  reason  that  this  kind  of  cooperation 
is  already  familiar  to  the  public  and  has  proved  itself  a  success, 
an  advantage  not  to  be  underrated  in  endeavoring  to  overcome  the 
inertia,  if  not  positive  resistance  with  which  every  novel  enter- 
prise is  greeted.  The  initiatory  management  of  the  family  chib, 
whatever  might  be  its  final  aduiinistratioUj  ought  to  be  under- 
taken by  men.  They  are  not  only  used  to  organizing  large  enter- 
prises, but  from  habitude  such  burdens  are  lightly  borne,  and 
moreover  such  an  undertaking  in  their  hands  would  have  the 
prestige  which  comes  from  experience  and  past  success. 

The  one  prime  requisite  for  success  and  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  cost  presented  by  tlio  scheme  under  discussion  lies  in 
the  need  of  admiuistrative  ability  of  tbe  order  necessary  to 
ran  a  first-class  restaurant.  Tiiis  difficulty,  however,  is  not  in* 
surmountable,  for  talent  of  this  order  is  not  infrequently  found 
among  men,  and  there  is  no  small  amount  of  it  lying  dormant 
among  women,  which  in  their  case  needs  to  be  called  into  activity, 
either  by  the  benevolent  motive  or  by  pecuniary  reward,  or  by 
both.  But  the  direction  of  such  an  undertaking  should  btj  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  comparatively  young  and  enthusiastic.  The  mature 
housekeeper  who  has  been  cooped  up  in  this  one  occupation  baa 
had  the  vexation  but  not  the  enlargement  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  be  derived  from  the  net  work  of  industrial 
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relations  which  encompass  the  household.  Accnstomed  to  the 
perpetual  conflict  and  triumph  in  daily  life  of  the  commonplace 
over  the  ideal,  she  has  a  settled  belief  in  the  unconquerable  and 
ever  present  power  of  evil  as  embodied  in  servants,  pots  and  ket- 
tles, dust-pans  and  sewing  machines.  The  skeptical  state  of 
mind  induced  by  her  experience  is  enough  to  check  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  most  confirmed  optimist. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  task  of  nursing,  feeding  and 
clothing  humanity  has  had  the  effect  of  making  women  the  most 
practical  and  disillusioned  part  of  mankind.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  strong  disposition  on  their  part  to  seek  consolation  and 
refuge  in  the  ideal  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Such  an  organ- 
ization  as  the  above  would  serve  as  an  outlet  for  aspirations 
founded  upon  practical  ends,  with  a  better  chance  of  their  reali- 
zation than  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  must  be  a  very  degen- 
erate housekeeper  who  is  not  aroused  to  enthusiasm  and  emula- 
lation  by  the  sight  of  a  well-appointed,  orderly,  clean,  and  attract- 
ive kitchen  and  store-rooms,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  good 
hotels  and  club-houses,  and  who  does  not  find  in  these  conditions 
the  fulfilment  of  an  ideal. 

Without  question  the  task  of  supplying  a  number  of  families 
with  food  is  attended  by  its  difficulties,  but  with  our  present 
system  of  labor  it  is  hard  to  conceive  anything  more  unsatis- 
factory, expensive  and  troublesome  than  the  multiplied  task  of 
feeding  small  numbers.  Indeed,  the  private  kitchen  is  in  many 
ways  a  monument  of  inefficiency.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
expense  and  labor  in  a  restaurant  is  very  much  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  of  its  patrons.  Thirty  families  might 
just  as  well  have  their  dinners  cooked  in  one  kitchen  by  two  or 
three  cooks,  as  in  thirty  kitchens  by  thirty  cooks.  Instead  of 
tliirty  ranges  with  their  enormous  consumption  of  fuel,  one  fire 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  same  ])urpose.  There  are  also  many 
labor-saving  contrivances,  economical  devices  and  facilities  now 
wanting  in  the  homo  which  could  bo  made  available,  with  the 
capital  at  its  disposal,  in  the  family  club-house.  The  New  Eng- 
land creamery  serves  in  this  connection  to  illustrate  a  very  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  cooperative  theory.  The  unequal 
capacity  and  skill  of  the  different  farmers  in  a  given  district,  and 
their  unequal  supply  of  water  and  other  facilities  for  making  good 
butter,  have  been  avoided  by  the  creamery.     To  these  establish- 
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menta^  provided  with  anch  conveniences  and  reaonrces  as  can 
only  be  secured  by  an  expenditore  of  money  out  of  proportion  to 
the  means  of  the  average  farmer,  the  dairyman  brings  his  milk 
and  has  it  converted  into  hotter  and  cheese  of  far  greater  average 
excellence  than  could  otherwise  be  secured. 

Even  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  previous  training,  and 
where  it  is  a  question  of  saving  rather  tham  of  making  money, 
several  very  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  fe.d  a  com- 
puratively  large  number  of  men  at  a  very  small  coat.  The  Fox- 
croft  Club  in  Cambridge,  Mass,,  was  organized  by  some  gentlemen 
entirely  without  experience  in  the  caterer's  art,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  students  to  obtain  at  moderate  prices  a  safficiency  of 
plain  and  wholesome  food.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do  for 
about  $2.5d  a  week*  At  Memorial  Hall  hoard  is  obtained  at 
from  $3, 50  to  *4  a  week  ;  but  young  men  at  the  most  vigorous 
and  active  period  of  their  lives  undoubtedly  consume  far  more 
food  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  members  of  an  average 
family.  Memorial  Hall  and  the  FoxoroftClub  are'both  managed 
by  the  students  themselves  ;  jiersons  whose  business  experience 
must  of  necessity  be  small.  If  the  above  share  of  success  is 
obtained  under  circumstances,  which  from  a  business  point  of 
view  are  somewhat  unfavorable,  far  better  resnits  might  be  at- 
tained with  experience  and  the  application  of  the  best  business 
methods. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  tables  of  the  cost  of  food  afford  encourage- 
ment^ and  show  how  far  our  present  methods  lag  behind  eco- 
nomic and  gustatory  possibilities.  Besides  the  unnecessary 
direct  tax  that  has  been  placed  upon  mankind  by  ignorance  and 
inattention  to  proper  feeding,  the  indirect  tax  from  this  source 
is  beyond  computation.  The  question  of  food  enters  largely 
into  the  problem  of  intt^mperancCj  and  many  instances  of  reform 
have  been  due,  not  to  any  great  moral  upliftiog,  but  to  good  food 
taken  at  proper  intervals  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  bodily  frame,  thus  diminishing  the 
craving  for  stimulus  and  increasing  the  power  of  resistance  to 
temptation. 

So  far  as  honsehold  service  is  concerned^  the  distribution  of 
food  would  lessen  the  demand  which  now  exists  for  domestic 
labor  or  rather  distribute  it  more  equably.  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment many  persons  who  ordinarily  employ  two  or  throe  servants 
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might  dispense  with  one  or  more ;  those  who  have  none  might 
find  it  easier  to  get  one,  and  those  who  so  desired  might  altogether 
dispense  with  them.  A  liberal  order  for  dinner  might  well 
include  enough  for  luncheon,  thus  leaving  but  one  meal  to  be 
prepared  at  home,  and  this  the  least  troublesome  of  the  three. 
The  French  have  already  taught  us  the  sufficiency  of  coffee,  eggs 
and  bread  for  breakfast  and  the  perfection  to  which  these  articles 
can  be  brought.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  apply  this  lesson, 
together  with  other  practical  household  experiments  that  have 
been  made  by  these  ingenious  people. 

The  club  as  a  centre  of  distribution  should  be  conveniently 
placed  with  reference  to  its  clientele,  and  being  so  placed  might 
well  have  a  restaurant  attached  for  the  benefit  of  such  members 
as  may  prefer  to  take  their  meals  abroad.  There  are  conceivable 
instances  where  such  a  plan  might  afford  greater  comfort  and 
diversion  than  the  other,  and  in  any  enlarged  scheme  of  life  there 
should  be  room  for  all  varieties  of  wholesome  living.  Multiplied 
opportunities  and  ways  of  healthful  living  give  multipled  chances 
for  happiness.  There  are  many  households  restricted  within  such 
narrow  social  limits,  so  impoverished  in  their  occasions  for  diver- 
sion that  any  additional  resource  which  gives  a  change  of  scene 
and  relief  from  deadening  monotony  is  to  be  welcomed.  We  can- 
not afford  to  despise  any  legitimate  aid  to  enjoyment,  and  the 
embellishment,  even  of  trifles,  is,  as  Mr.  Emerson  suggests,  not 
the  least  part  of  our  duty  in  life. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  business  of  feeding  humanity  upon 
which  every  other  enterprise  is  founded  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  inuigiuativo,  the  practical  and 
scientific  minds.  Indeed,  it  needs  a  cooperation  of  all  these  ele- 
ments of  thought ;  it  offers  a  line  of  research  which  would  seem 
to  be  especially  fitted  for  women,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
better  education  in  the  future  will  lead  to  the  application  of 
knowledge  where  hitherto  ignorance  only  has  prevailed.  Such 
club-houses  as  those  we  propose  afford  ample  opportunities  for 
intelligent  women  of  all  grades  to  find  useful  employment ;  not 
only  in  the  administrative  offices  but  in  all  departments  of  practi- 
cal work,  and  as  we  have  before  intimated,  after  the  club-house 
had  once  been  set  on  foot,  its  management  might  very  properly 
devolve  exclusively  upon  women.  These  establishments  might 
be  BO  conducted  as  to  attract  the  better  class  of  labor,  and  by 
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means  of  promotion  anrl  reward  retain  it  permanently  in  service. 
Rooms  simply  appointed,  to  be  used  by  the  employees  for  recre- 
ation and  readint,^  might  well  enter  into  the  plan  of  such  a  club. 
It  might  also  in  the  course  of  timo  become  a  training  school  of 
the  highest  value  ;  for  the  one  thing  of  all  others  which  com- 
mends institutions  aa  such  is  the  sense  of  continuity  which  they 
give.  A  great  deal  of  teaching  which  elsewhere  is  dispensed  in 
infinitesimal  qoantitiesand  lost  in  dispersion  is  here  crystallized 
into  tradition,  and  an  atmosphere  is  created  in*  which  it  is  easy  to 
absorb  knowledge  without  any  tangible  irifloence  being  exerted. 

If,  however,  the  choice  were  to  lie  between  benefiting  "mki^ 
any  one  class  above  another,  we  should  say  that,  whatever  pleasure 
and  profit  might  accrue  to  others  from  snch  establishments, 
their  primary  object  should  be  to  give  relief  to  the  housekeeper^ 
to  diminish  her  daily  task,  and  to  free  her  mind  from  the  hopeless 
attitude  towards  the  problems  of  every-day  life  ;  but  more  espe- 
cially to  arouse  her  from  her  fatal  predisposition  to  submission, 
when  resistance,  cooperation  or  organization  of  some  kind  would 
diminish  her  cares. 

Catherikb  Seldek. 


IIL— AMERICAN  LIFE  AND  PHYSICAL  DETE^ 
RIORATION. 


BY   CYBU8    BD80N,    M.    D.,    COMMISSIONER    OP    HEALTH   OF    THE 

STATE  AKI*   CITY   OF   NEW   YORK. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think, 
that,  no  matter  what  the  learning,  the  knowledge,  the  ability  or 
genius  of  the  individual  may  be,  those  rest  on  the  animal,  and 
that  without  the  animal,  and,  still  further,  without  the  animal  ia 
health,  they  are  as  nothing.  Let  hut  a  little  splinter  of  bone,  no 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  press  upon  the  brain,  and  the  wisest 
statesman  that  ever  moulded  the  destinies  of  nations,  the  greatest 
judge  that  ever  proclaimed  the  majesty  of  law,  may  be  less  than 
a  little  child.  Little  as  we  know  of  him,  the  most  significant 
fact  in  the  life  of  Shakespeare  is  that  he  never  seems  to  have 
bad  any  illness  worthy  of  mention.  Men  may  be  civilized,  they 
may  be  educated,  they  ximy  be  governed  by  the  liighest  ideals. 
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yet  under  all  and  carrying  all,  even  as  the  foundation  carries 
the  palace  above  it^  is  the  animal^  the  creature  with  physical 
wants  and  governed  by  physical  laws.  In  every  act  in  life^  in 
every  thought  for  others,  we  have  to  reckon  first  with  this  animal. 
Nature  has  guarded  it  well.  No  act  of  the  will  usually  is  or  can 
be  as  strong  as  an  instinct,  and  the  brain  with  its  energy,  its 
power  of  thought,  its  range  of  knowledge,  is  but  the  servant  of 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  For  while  it  is  true  that  there 
have  been  men  and  •women  who  have  risen  above  this  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  honor  or  love,  they  have  been  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  general  law. 

While  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  has  been  implanted  in 
the  animal  in  order  to  guard  the  individual,  the  second  strongest 
instinct  in  existence  insures  the  continuance  of  the  race.  As  the 
first,  so  is  this  a  purely  physical  thing ;  something  which  may  be 
over-ridden  and  crushed  down  by  the  few,  but  which  will  domi- 
nate and  rule  the  many,  for  without  it  the  human  race  would  cease 
to  exist.  Now,  while  it  may  be  true  that  what  we  call  the  triumphs 
of  civilization,  the  knowledge,  the  justice,  the  humanity,  the 
right-doing  of  men  are  all  that  excuses  the  infinite  wrong 
which  members  of  our  race  have  done  each  other,  we  must  not 
forget  that  these  rest  on  the  animal  in  that  race.  If  the  race  is  to 
go  on  towards  greater  triumphs  in  the  future  it  must  be  by  keep- 
ing the  animal  strong  and  healthy. 

I  emphasize  this  fact  because  there  is  at  the  present  moment 
in  this  country  a  condition  existing  among  the  women  which  is 
cause  for  the  gravest  alarm.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  first  from  that 
personal  knowledge  which  conies  to  each  physician  in  his  practice, 
and  second  from  that  consensus  of  knowledge  had  by  all  physicians 
and  reflected  in  medical  magazines  and  journals,  the  problem  be- 
fore the  medical  men  of  this  country  to-day  is  the  health  of  the 
educated  women,  of  those  women  who  represent  the  third  or 
fourth  generation  born  on  the  soil.  While  it  is  true  that  from 
time  to  time  articles  appear  in  the  lay  publications  in  which  this 
problem  is  alluded  to,  it  is  only  in  medical  publications  that  the  evil 
is  really  reflected.  None  know  better  than  I  do  the  difficulty  which 
makes  itself  felt  when  we  would  discuss  this  subject.  Modern 
canons  of  taste  forbid  any  but  the  most  distant  allusions  to  what 
is  going  on  among  ns  in  many  ways,  and  he  is  considered  im- 
modest or  even  indecent  who  seeks  to  draw  the  veil.     At  the  same 
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time  tilings  have  come  to  ench  a  point  that  our  progress  as  a  nation 
may  be  seriously  impenllefl  unless  we  can  recognize  the  evil  and 
find  a  remedy.  Were  this  not  true,  the  aggregate  of  torture  in- 
flicted on  the  American  women  would  in  itself  be  enough  to  make 
any  one  speak  out  who  realizes  what  it  is.  When  we  read  of  the 
physical  pain  inflicted  on  those  who  were  racked  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  when  we  think  of  how  the  martyrs  died,  our 
sympathy  with  the  victims  and  our  abhorrence  of  the  tortures  is 
almost  lost  in  our  wonder  that  the  people  at  large  permitted  such 
things  to  go  on»  Yet  there  exists  to-day  in  tlie  United  States  an 
aggregate  of  suffering  alongside  of  which  all  the  tortures  of  the 
martyrs  were  as  nothing.  Fox,  in  his  Murtyrology,  gives  60,000  as 
the  n amber  who  suffered  under  the  persecutions  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  und  he  is  probably  as  near  right  as  anyone  will  ever  be. 
Great  as  thoae  sufferings  nndoubtedly  were,  they  were  at  least 
short.  There  are  probal>ly  60,000  women  in  the  United  States 
who  suffer  montli  in  and  month  out,  wlio  have  suffered  for  years 
and  who  are  destined  to  suffer  for  years  to  come.  Is  not  this 
CHUHC  for  speech  ?  More  than  thisj  there  are  probably  65,000 
girl^  now  growing  up  who  will  suffer  as  their  mothers  have  suf- 
fered and  do  suffer.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  realixe  such 
a  condition  of  things,  we  will  realize  that  it  ought  to  be  seriously 
f  nd  candidly  considered. 

Let  me  briefly  state  facts  as  they  are»  An  American  girl, 
educated  as  it  h  our  pride  to  educate  her,  marries  the  man  of  her 
choice  amid  the  warm  gooil  wishes  of  all  her  friends.  She  is 
clever,  bright,  beautiful,  and  looks  forward  to  years  of  happiness 
and  of  usefulness.  One  or,  at  most,  two  children  are  born,  and 
if  we  meet  her  we  can  scarcely  recognize  her.  She  looks  dragged 
and  worn,  she  is  fretful  and  peevish,  she  has  become  a  burden  on 
her  husband  instead  of  a  help  to  him,  she  feels  as  if  she  were  a 
nuisance  to  herself  and  to  others  ;  worse  than  all,  because  it  ii^ 
the  cause  of  all,  she  is  a  oonflrmed  invalid,  doomed  to  suffer  more 
or  less  during  the  coming  years,  and  these,  alas  I  may  be  matiy« 
None  knows  better  than  these  women  how  f  nlly  the  sympathy  of 
their  husbands  is  dealt  out  to  them  ;  how  the  love  and  affection 
surrounding  them  do  what  is  possible  to  lessen  the  evil  of  their 
lot.  Unfortunately,  there  can  be  in  this  world  no  bearing  of  the 
burden  of  pam  for  another,  and  the  aching  agony  must  be  en- 
dured as  best  it  may* 
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There  gometimes  comes  to  the  physician^  who  reflects  on  what 
nature  intended  there  should  be  and  what  he  actually  sees  before 
him,  a  feeling  of  irritable  impatience  over  the  contrast.  The  pain 
and  misery  seem  to  be  so  useless,  so  uncalled  for.  Never  is  this 
feeling  stronger  than  when  one  contemplates  the  condition  of  these 
women,  for  it  is,  so  to  speak,  so  utterly  unreasonable.  But  this 
impatience  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  as  we 
are  concerned  with  what  is,  rather  than  with  what  should  be, 
regret,  no  matter  how  genuine,  is  useless  unless  we  can  find  the 
remedy.  Expressed  in  the  fewest  words,  the  evil  is  that  an 
increasingly  large  proportion  of  the  women  of  the  American  race 
are  unable  to  perform  their  functions  as  mothers,  and  these  women 
include  the  mentally  best  we  have  among  us. 

Under  the  law  of  natural  selection  the  race  can  only  improve, 
provided  the  best  men  and  women  are  parents.  Just  as  there  are 
inherited  muscles  so  there  are  inherited  brains.  We  have  found 
by  experience  that  it  pays  ttie  community  at  large  to  develop  the 
brain  of  the  boy  or  girl  in  order  to  fit  him  or  her  for  the  struggle, 
and  in  order  thai  our  form  of  government  shall  continue  to  exist. 
With  universal  suffnige  ignorance  is  the  only  enemy  to  be  dreaded, 
for  on  the  intelligent  vote  of  the  individual  rests  the  ultimate 
wisdom  of  national  acts.  The  stream  cannot  rise  above  its 
source,  and  the  rule  of  the  majority  is  only  safe  when  the  average 
intelligence  is  high. 

Tlie  ability  of  each,  as  shown  in  self-support,  is  the  simple 
interest  on  the  investment,  while  the  continuation  by  each  of  the 
proper  share  in  the  cost  of  developing  the  brains  of  the  next  gen- 
eration is  the  return  of  the  capital  loaned.  But  there  is — to  carry 
out  the  simile — a  compound  interest  due  to  the  community  at 
large  from  this  investment,  namely,  the  greater  natural  ability  to 
be  inlierited  by  the  coming  generat'ons.  The  gravity  of  the  evil 
(•onfronting  us  lies  in  this,  that  we  seem  to  be  able  to  bring  the 
women  up  to  a  certain  point  in  mental  development  and  then 
they  cease  to  be  able  to  be  mothers.     Why  ? 

It  is  to  the  last  degree  difficult  to  say  why.  The  causes  at  work 
are  very  many,  and  while  some  are  obvious  others  are  merely  sus- 
pected. It  will  be  worth  while,  however,  to  consider  those  we 
can  recognize  because  it  is  plainly  true  that  the  first  step  towards 
a  remedy  is  fixing  the  reason  of  its  necessity. 

If  wliiit  I  have  said  concerning  the  animal  be  true,  it  follows 
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that  the  primary  duty  of  the  majority  of  women  is  to  bear  children. 
This  id  not  I088  the  fact  because  a  largo  percentage  of  educated 
Atnerican  women  tacitly  deny  it  and  silently  agree  with  the  utter- 
ances of  the  suiali  number  who  openly  claim  women  were  created 
for  '*  something  nobler  iban  slavery  to  children."     In  view  of  its 
trnth,  the  question  arises  whether  we  bring  up  our  girls  in   the 
right  way.     I  am  aware  of  the  weight  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  equality  in  education   for  the  sexes,  and   certainly  I   have  no 
wish  to  be  understood  as  wishing  tliat  women  should  be  ignorant. 
Yet  I  have  examined  tlio  schedule  of  studies  given  to  girla  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  in  our  public  schools  with  no 
small  amount  of  interest.     As  a  physician   I  have  learned  two 
things:  First,  that  mental  work  exhausts  the  strength    as  much 
as   physical   labor   without  its  compensating  a*! vantages  in  ex- 
ercise ;  and,  Second^  thut  between  those  ages,  girls  go  through  a 
physical  change  in  which  very  great  demands  are  made  ou  the 
strength.     While  reading  over  that  lisU  of  studies,  therefore,  the 
question  has  risen  in  my  mind  whether  they  do  not  imply  drafts 
on  the  strength  so  great  as  to  seriously  impair  the  physical  health. 
From  the  girls  in  our  schools  we  demand  they  shall  keep  up  with 
their  classes,  and  we  have  enlisted  as  whips  to   urge  them  their 
ambition,  the  rewards  offered  for  success  and  the  disgrace  attach- 
ing to   failure.     Thus   stimulated,  they   drive   their  brains  and 
they  do  the  work — judging  from  school  commencements  I   have 
been  at  they  do  it  splendidly.     But  while  we  see  to  it  that  this 
artificial  drain  on  the  strength  is  kept  up,  nature  is  making 
her  demands,  none   the  less  surely  because  we  do  not  see  them* 
8he  has  a  use  for  strength  and  energy  at  this  time  and  nature  will 
not  be  refused.     It  must  be  remembered  that  by  no  possible  means 
can   we   take   more  out  of  the  body   than   there  is  in  it,   and 
the  fact  that  both  natural  and  artificial  demands  have  been  satis- 
lied  is  itself  sufilcient  to  show  that  the  strength  waa  there.     Bat 
what  has  been  done  in  reality  is  this:  we  have  used  up  all  the 
strength. 

What  is  usuaUy  called  stamina  is  that  reserve  of  strength  in 
the  body  which  nature  stores  up  in  some  way  we  do  not  nnder- 
standj  to  respond  to  unusual  strains,  such  as  those  of  illness.  It 
is  not  enough  that  from  the  food  we  eat  And  the  blood  we  make 
we  gather  strength  and  nervous  energy  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present ;  we  have  in  addition  to  this  to  keep  up 
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tho  reserves.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  passible  to  work  oarselves  to 
the  point  where  the  reserves  are  exhausted,  and  when  a  man 
breaks  down  with  nervous  prostration,  that  is  what  he  has  done. 
There  are  men  who  have  never  so  broken  down,  but  who,  when 
they  are  attacked  by  some  simple  and  slight  disease,  show  an 
utter  inability  to  rally.  The  reason  is  simple — they  have  no 
reserves  left. 

If  Nature  be  left  to  herself  she  is  to  the  last  degree  careful  to 
supply  an  abundance  of  stamina  to  growing  girls.  Not  only  are 
girls  who  are  really  strong  less  apt  to  contract  disease  than  are 
boys  of  the  same  age,  but  healthy  young  women  if  they  contract 
a  disease  will,  as  a  rule,  have  the  less  violent  attack.  In  what  is 
called  the  fever  belt  in  Central  and  South  America  more  young 
men  than  young  women  of  the  peon  class  catch  the  malaria 
fever.  The  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  such  observed  centres  as 
Rio  de  Janeiro  are  less  among  the  peon  women  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  than  among  the  men,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who 
recover  is  larger,  the  exposure  being  about  equal. 

Now,  recovery  from  such  a  disease  as  yellow  fever  means  that 
the  patient  has  a  reserve  of  strength  which,  when  the  disease  has 
run  its  course,  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  patient  back  to  health. 
Among  these  peon  girls  this  reserve  exists  to  a  greater  extent 
than  among  their  brothers.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  no  such 
difference  is  observed  between  the  girls  and  boys  in  this  country. 
If  anything,  the  results  show  the  girls  less  able  to  endure  any 
very  exhausting  disease.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  reason  for 
this  reverse  in  nature's  methods  except  it  be  in  the  tax  which  by 
our  system  of  education  we  put  on  these  girls.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  they  are  subject  to  hundreds  of  influences  besides 
that  of  the  schools  ;  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  society, 
others  in  the  })re8S  and  jostle  of  American  life,  others,  again,  in 
the  many  sources  of  mentiil  excitement  which  have  their  effect 
on  all  of  us.  Still,  no  one  of  these  involves  such  a  direct  tax  on  the 
energies  as  is  found  in  study,  as  our  girls  understand  the 
word,  althougli  their  combined  effect  must  not  be  left  unmen- 
tioned. 

I  once  heard  a  married  woman  say  :  *'  Women  are  growing 
very  scientific  in  these  days.''  It  is  a  fact  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  American  women  now  refuse  to  bear  children.  Ideas  have 
changed.     The  religious  sentiment  which  forbids  efforts  to  pre- 
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vent  the  accomplishment  of  the  natural  function  of  their  sex  has 
been  greatly  lessened  in  force  for  many  of  them*  To  no  class  in 
the  commnnity  is  the  reatizationof  what  is  going  on  so  vivid  as  to 
physicians,  because  to  them  the  sufferers  from  the  results  of  their 
own  ticts  must  come  for  relief.  It  is  almost  useless  to  point  out 
the  terrible  consequences  of  this  interference  with  Nature,  or  to 
8ay  the  exchange  is  pain  during  a  short  period  avoided  and  pain 
during  life  secured,  I  say  **  useless/*  because  women  and  men 
alike  rarely  learn  except  by  experience,  and  women,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  men,  are  functionally  unable  to  realize  the 
results  of  their  acts,  Herbert  Spencer  has  this  in  view  when  he 
speaks  of  "  the  aptitude  which  the  femiuine  intellect  has  to  dwell 
on  the  concrete  and  proximate  rather  than  the  abstract  and  re- 
mote/^ 

It  is  easy  enough  to  hold  up  our  hands  in  horror  when  we 
thiuk  of  acts  of  this  kind,  and  tt  is  easy  enough  to  find  words  of 
condemnation  which  shall  indeed  be  strong.  Probably  there  is  no 
one  who  would  say,  whatever  the  tbought  might  be,  that  the  words 
were  too  strong  or  the  horror  too  great ;  but  when  the  physician, 
than  whom  no  one  knows  better  the  ghastly  folly  of  the  act 
and  its  terrible  punishment,  reflects  on  its  causes,  he  can  find^  if 
not  excuses,  at  least  less  thau  utter  condemnation.  So  far  as  the 
act  is  the  result  of  a  dislike  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  so* 
ciety  by  tbe  care  of  children,  it  is  damnably  wrong.  So  far  as 
it  results  from  the  dread  of  the  pain  of  child-birth,  it  is  folly 
so  absolute  that  it  may  not  be  expressed  in  words.  But  when  it 
is  tlie  result  of  an  innate  feeling  that  there  is  not  stamina  enough 
to  stand  the  strain^what  then  ?  It  is  true  that  the  consequenceB 
of  the  act,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thou- 
sand, involve  far  greater  strains  on  the  strength  than  can  ever 
result  from  its  alternative,  but  I  seriously  question  whether  wom- 
en genei'ally  know  this  or  whether  if  they  know  it  theoroticaUj 
ihey  really  believe  it.  It  is  impossible  for  a  physician  to  say  any- 
thing with  a  more  absolute  knowledge  of  its  truth  than  when  he 
declares  that  no  matter  what  the  evil  results  of  child-bearing 
may  be  they  are  less  than  those  following  on  criminal  operations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  second  that  all  or  even  the  ma- 
jority of  women  who  have  been  broken  down  have  their  own  folly 
to  thank  for  it,  but  while  the  number  is  relatively  small,  when 
compared  to  the  number  of  the  sick,  it  is  the  reluctant  belief  of 
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tlioso  who  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  ''whereof  they  speak'* 
that  it  is  increasing.  It  is  this  belief  which  gives  a  part  of 
its  importance  to  the  lowering  of  the  birth-rate  in  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1890.  The  other  and  greater 
part  of  that  importance  is  derived  from  the  enormous  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  women  have  broken  down  as  the  result  of 
H  lack  of  stamina  sufficient  to  meet  the  physical  strain  of  child- 
bearing. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  the  fact  that  evidence  of  this  evil  is  not 
confined  to  physicians.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman,  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  what  we  call  the  cultured  classes,  that  does 
not  count  among  his  or  her  acquaintances  married  women  who 
are  confirmed  invalids.  The  small  average  size  of  American  fami- 
lies is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Let  us  see  how  this  fact  is  reflected 
in  statistics. 

Massachusetts  ranks  deservedly  high  among  her  sister  States 
in  her  patriotism,  wealth,  energy,  industry,  education  and  prog- 
ress. On  the  roll  of  lier  public  men  are  the  names  of  many 
whom  the  nation  delights  to  honor,  and  she  has  been  foremost  in 
all  good  deeds.  Remembering  that  these  all  rest  ultimately  on 
the  animal  in  her  citizens,  the  following  figures  of  the  births  per 
1,000  population  among  her  people  during  the  years  given  are 
instructive  : 

1%00 United  Statos  census 25.61 

1870 22.63 

1875 State  cenans 20  60 

1880 United  States  census 21.08 

1885 statecensus 18^47 

1880 United  SUtee  census   19.22 

Ordinarily  speaking,  the  birth  rate  of  a  race  is  regulated  by  the 
food  supply,  and  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  food  the  popu- 
lation increases  in  a  ratio  which  may  be  easily  ascertained.  Now 
while  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  the  conditions  of  life  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  easier  in  18C0  than  they  are  now — that  is,  it  wtis 
easier  for  a  man  to  earn  that  which  would  enable  him  to  buy  suffi- 
cient food  for  his  children— I  do  not  think  the  difference  in  the 
conditions  can  correspond  with  that  of  the  birth  rate.  If  the  oppo- 
site be  alleged,  we  are  required  to  believe  in  a  deterioration  of  one- 
quarter  in  these  conditions  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and 
tliat  with  the  knowledge  that  were  the  agricultural  methods  of 
Belgium  a])plied  to  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  the  amount  of  food 
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produced  would  be  two  and  oiie4bird  times  what  it  ia  to-day. 
I  submit  this  is  a  demonstration  ad  absurdum.  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  eouditionB  of  life  in  Massachusetts  are  as  severe  as 
those  in  London,  England  ?  In  the  year  1883  the  percentage  of 
pauperism  in  London,  of  persons  receiving  in-door  or  out-door 
relief,  was  29.6  in  the  1,000,  while  in  Massachusetts  it  was  less 
than  10.  Yet  the  birth  rate  in  London  during  the  past  eighteen 
years  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  from  35  in  1875  to  33  in 
1892. 

The  birth  rate  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States  has  steadily 
fallen  from  18S0,  running  from  36  in  the  1,000  of  populution  in 
that  year  to  30  in  1890,  Dr.  Billings,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  last  census^  to  whose  work  I  am  indebted 
for  the  statistics  gi?en»  says  : 

**  It  is  probable  that  the  moat  importoBt  factor  in  the  cbaoge  Is  the 
deliberate  and  voluntary  avoidance  and  prevention  of  child  bcarinj?  on  the 
part  of  a  steadily  increasing  nunaber  of  married  people,  who  not  on!y  prefer 
to  have  but  few  children,  but  who  know  how  to  obtain  their  wish/' 

While  I  agree  with  Dr,  Billings  in  thinking  the  number 
18  '*  8tea*lily  increasing/'  I  am  forced  to  disagree  with  him  in  hie 
estimate  of  tlie  principal  cause.  I  believe  this  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  an  enormous  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  our 
women  arc  60  exhausted  physically  before  marriage  that  the  birth 
of  one  childj  or  at  the  most  of  two  children,  leaves  them  physical 
wrecks.  This  brings  me  hack  once  more  to  the  stmins  put  upon 
growling  girls,  for  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  food 
snpply  of  this  country  to  account  for  the  decrejisein  the  birth 
rate.  The  United  States  has  not  as  yet  had  one-third  of  its 
developnientj  and  the  land  of  the  country  would  support  five 
times  the  present  population*  If  it  were  utilized,  as  is  land  in 
parts  of  China,  it  would  support  a  people  twenty  times  aa  numer- 
ous. 

It  may  not  be  denied  that  every  girl  or  woman  has  the  right 
to  remain  single  if  she  so  elect.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  if  she 
chooses  she  may  devote  all  her  strength  to  mental  effort.  It 
therefore  follows  that  could  we  know  beforehand  that  a  girl  would 
refuse  to  marry,  we  could  be  certain  that  we  were  right  in  placing 
extreme  mental  strains  on  her.  Unfortunately,  no  one  may 
decide  such  a  thing  for  another,  and  neither  the  parents  nor  the 
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commnnity  have  a  right  to  assume  that  such  a  decision  will  be 
arrived  at.  As  the  commnnity  can  only  exist  by  the  continued 
birth  of  children,  it  is  plain  that  any  treatment  by  it  of  the  girls 
which  will  incapacitate  them  to  perfoim  their  natural  functions 
is,  to  the  last  degree,  suicidal.  While  the  parents  would  nat- 
urally prefer  that  their  daughters  should  be  healthy  and  strong, 
they  have  not  the  same  interest  in  that  health  and  strength 
as  the  community,  for  their  existence  does  not  depend  thereon. 
So  far  as  the  strains  placed  on  the  girls  in  the  schools  are  to  be 
considered,  these  are,  under  our  system  of  public  schools,  reg- 
ulated by  the  community.  If,  then,  I  am  right  in  ascribing 
chiefly  to  these  strains  that  physical  exhaustion  of  the  young 
women,  which  is  showing  itself  in  the  birth  rate,  we  have  before 
us  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  community  making  war  on 
itself. 

The  most  marked  advance  made  by  the  human  race  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  an  advance  greater  in  importance  than  are 
all  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  that  period,  has  been  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  American  women.  To  the  person  who 
looks  at  their  status  to-day  and  compares  it  with  that  of  1870, 
the  change  is  wonderful.  It  is  natural  that  the  pendulum  should 
swing  as  far  one  way  as  it  swung  the  other,  and  that  in  their 
greater  freedom,  especially  of  the  mind,  the  women  should  go  to 
excess.  Just  as  for  centuries  their  minds  were  sacrificed  to  their 
bodies  by  the  will  of  others,  so  now  by  their  own  will  they  are 
sacrificing  their  bodies  to  their  minds.  This  will  remedy  itself 
in  time ;  there  need  be  no  fear  that  it  will  continue  forever,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  human  race  be  destined  to  end  in  an  apotheosis 
of  intellect !  But  the  time  necessary  for  the  reaction  may  be 
shortened  by  a  free  discussion  of  the  evils  of  the  present  course, 
and  no  one  who  realizes  the  suffering  and  pain  which  results 
from  causes  now  at  work  will  hesitate  to  point  out  these  evils.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  exert  his  infiuence  to  save  the 
growing  girls  from  strains  too  great  for  them,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mothers  to  save  their  daughters. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  was  very  forcibly 
brought  to  my  attention  in  a  conversation  in  wliicli  one  of  the 
speakers  was  a  gentleman  of  very  great  wealth  whose  only  son  is 
engaged  to  a  German  girl.  One  of  these  present  said  laughingly 
that  the  prospective  bridegroom  had  shown  a  lack  of  patriotism 
VOL.  (?LVii. — NO.  443.  29 
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in  his  choice,  and  that  America  contributed  more  than  her  fair 
share  to  the  support  of  foreigners  in  the  marriages  of  her  girls, 
*'  I  should  Uke  to  have  more  than  one  grandchild,  for  there  is 
money  enoogh,  and  I  do  not  want  my  son  to  bear  the  sorrow  I 
have  borne*  It  means  a  good  deal  to  a  man  to  be  forced  to  watch 
the  person  who  is  dearest  to  him  a  hopeless  invalid,"  was  the  an- 
swer. I  could  not  help  noticing  the  quick  look  of  sympathy  on 
the  faces  of  half  the  men  there. 

While  no  one  can  respect  or  sympathize  with  this  sorrow  more 
than  the  physician,  to  no  one  does  the  scientific  significance  of 
the  first  part  of  the  speech  more  forcibly  appeal.  If  there  be 
any  truth  shown  by  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  human 
race— of  any  animal  race  for  that  matter — it  is  that  the  members 
of  that  race  will  not  permit  those  causes  to  exist  which  threaten 
its  continuance*  One  sex  is  as  much  interested  as  the  otlier  in 
the  result,  but  the  desire  for  offsiiring  is  stronger  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  system  of 
education  prevents  American  women  having  children,  and  if  the 
influence  of  those  women  is  strong  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
change  in  that  system,  or  if  those  women  refuse  to  be  mothers, 
American  men  will,  so  far  as  they  can,  marry  girls  of  other  races. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  place  a  construction  on  this  which 
would  make  it  ridiculous,  because  the  racial  movement,  of  which 
it  would  be  the  expression,  would  be  an  exceptionally  slow  one 
and  would  he  modified  by  a  thousand  influences.  I  do  not  mean, 
then^  that  there  would  be  another  *' Rape  of  the  Sabines,**  or  that 
the  young  men  of  America  would  assemble  in  crowds  to  meet  the 
emigrant  ships  even  as  the  rnen  of  Louisiana  assembled  to  meet 
the  ships  from  France.  I  do  mean  that  in  time  there  would 
gradually  permeate  through  the  minds  of  men  the  understanding 
that  health  was  a  requisite  in  the  women  they  would  make  tlieir 
wives,  and  that  this  would  probably  show  itself  in  health  having 
that  attraction  for  men  which  beauty  now  has.  Healthy  girls, 
girls  with  stamina,  would  then  have  the  same  advantage  over  their 
less  fortunate  sisters  that  is  now  possessed  by  the  pretty  girls  over 
those  that  are  ugly.  Ultimately,  therefore,  the  remedy  for  the 
evil  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  men. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  least  degree  probable  that  the  rem- 
edy must  be  found  there.  The  women  of  America  are  not  fools, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  see  to  what  end  the 
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causes  at  work  are  now  teudiog.  More  than  this^  they  are  the 
proper  persons  to  move  in  the  matter,  for  they  are  the  greatest 
sufferers. 

Cyrus  Edsok, 


IV.—WOMEN  AND  THE  WORLD. 


BY   BERTHA    MONROE   KICKOFP. 

How  long  before  the  spirited  American  society  girl  will  ha?e 
fiome  higher  ambition  placed  before  her  than  social  success  ?  In 
learning,  as  she  inevitably  does,  that  society  is  a  fabrication  of 
forma,  not  feelings,  she  soon  becomes  surfeited  with  its  arti^cial 
requirements,  and,  seeking  some  more  vital  contact  with  life> 
places  all  of  her  happiness  upon  her  love  and  marriage,  not  com- 
prehending that  no  one  can  be  happy  who  has  not  some  purpose 
outside  the  field  of  his  omotions.  Thus,  iu  trying  to  make  of 
love  not  only  the  foundation  but  the  superstructure  of  her  ex- 
istence, she  wonders  when  it  fails  to  meet  her  exactions,  and 
begins  to  question  the  reality  of  her  romance.  Since  her  love 
does  not  afford  her  the  happiness  which  novels  and  relations 
have  led  her  to  expect,  she  begins  to  sigh  for  a  love  which  will. 

The  world,  tlierefore,  graciously  permits  her  to  pursue  her 
ignis  fatutia  and  to  take  up  flirtations  leading  to  the  divorce 
court,  from  whicn  she  returns  to  society  an  object  of  still  greater 
interest  than  she  was  in  her  girlhood,  if  one  may  credit  a  clever 
sketch  of  tho  divorcee  which  recently  appeared  in  a  popular  peri- 
odical. *^  Or,  her  ideals  denying  her  this  <f/«<?uemen^  she  may 
throw  herself  into  a  species'^  of  amateur  performance  called  char- 
ity; where^  while  she  succeeds  in  binding  up  wounds  and  satisfy- 
ing her  own  boundless  sympathies,  she  tli  warts  the  efforts  of  the 
social  scientist,  and  cultivates  paupers  at  an  enormous  rate  of 
increase*  She  is  even  permitted  that  pretence  at  industry,  light 
handiwork^  a  routine  accomplishment  of  what  is  better  done  by 
machinery »  or  in  art  studies  and  literary  societies  she  may  find 
occupations,  which,  while  being  more  soul-satisfying  than  fancy 
work,  lack  the  stamp  of  purpose,  because  essentially  amateur. 
Society,  while  thus  petting  her,  as  the  husband  does  Nora  in  the 
DalVn  House ^  denies  her  the  sustenance  of  an  inspiring  purpose 
and  turns  in  upon  her  a  force  which  tends,  as  do  all  un- 
employed energies,  to  render  her  morbid  and  unhappy. 
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The  life  and  oocupationa  of  a  society  woman,  in  faiHtig  to 

awaken  lier  to  her  fall  development,  fail  also  in  rendering  her 
companionable  to  the  business  man,  who  has  little  time  to  in- 
dulge his  taste  for  aesthetics.  It  h  the  wife's  over-valuation  of 
sentiment,  and  the  lack  of^ympathy  and  comradeehip^between 
husband  and  wife,  which  lead  to  the  well- worn  statement  that 
marriage  is  a  failure  ;  but  may  not  the  truth  rather  lie  in  the  fact 
that  marriage  is  a  failure  in  juat  so  far  as  woman  is  a  failure  ? 
Can  she  ever  grow  to  her  foil  status  and  stand  on  the  same  plane 
with  man  as  long  as  she  continues  a  creature  of  cramped  and  un- 
developed energies  ? 

^  Any  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  what  else  to  do 
with  the  leisure  of  woman  than  to  grant  her  undisputed  social 
sway  is  met  by  the  ideal  picture  of  the  mother  and  chilcR  It  is 
not  for  the  mother  with  her  child  that  any  plea  for  a  higher  mo- 
tive or  a  greater  happiness  need  be  made.  ^'No  holier  call  can 
reach  her  than  that  of  her  children ;  but  the  period  when  chil- 
dren engross  all  of  a  woman^s  life  is  transitory,  and  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  child  is  better  to  walk  alone,  and  when  the  mother 
turns  to  an  empty  home,  where  the  college  boy  and  the  married 
daughter  come  but  as  guests.  Even  the  early  youth  of  a  child 
should  be  free  to  form  companionships  other  than  that  of  it.8 
mother,  and  in  the  republic  of  a  school  should  be  developed  the 
the  force  of  its  own  individuality.  It  is  for  the  woman  in  whose 
ears  the  cry  of  her  children  does  not  or  may  never  ring  that  this 
special  plea  should  be  made. 

So  while  never  countenancing  a  forgetfulness  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  motherhood,  where  are  we  to  look  for  some  purpose  for 
the  life  of  woman  which  will  contribute  to  her  more  rounded 
developjnent  ?  Some  suggest  a  higher  education,  but  these  lose 
the  very  pith  of  their  argument  in  confining  their  estimate  of  a 
higher  education  to  the  club  life  of  a  woman's  college,  whore, 
shut  off  from  domesticity,  she  never  learns  woman's  peculiar  du- 
tieB,\and  where^  separated  from  the  opposite  sex,  she  acquires  an 
abnormal  devotion  to  her  own,  depreciating  the  force  man  is  and 
must  ever  be  in  a  woman's  life.  The  history  of  the  evolution  of 
sociology  proves  conclusively  that  a  change  in  social  conditions 
must  take  place,  and  may  not  the  change  which  progress  holds 
in  store  for  society  be  that  all  women  become  self-supporting? 
The  expression  "  self-supporting  "  is  used  merely  to  give  a  stamp 
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to  woman's  work  whereby  it  will  be  endowed  with  porpose  and 
recognized  as  of  value,  for,  as  is  the  ctise  with  man,  the  money 
which  work  brings  is  the  valid  proof  of  its  worth. 

That  many  women  are  already  self-supporting  from  necessity 
it  is  needless  to  say,  but  woman's  work  as  a  necessity  can  never 
win  for  it  its  rightful  place,  as  woman's  work  for  the  fulfllmetit  of 
her  destiny  must  eventually  do.  If  remunerative  work  become  a 
recognized  form  of  education  for  woman,  it  must  become  a  social 
factor.  Herein  would  lie  a  legitimate  field  for  her  misdirected 
energies ;  herein  would  she  at  last  grow  like  a  plant  taken  from 
the  darkness  into  the  light,  developing  to  her  highest  possibilities 
until  she  would  become  indeed  a  helpmate  for  man.  At  present 
she  is  clamoring  at  closed  doors  with  the  cry  of  woman's  rights, 
but  if  she  controlled  large  industries  and  corporations  her  rights 
would  come  seeking  hen  And  if  women  did  engage  in  business 
affairs  and  saw  the  effect  which  elections  would  have  upon  their 
prosperity,  they  would  not  long  lack  interest  in  the  franchise. 

The  present  attitude  of  society  towards  the  working- woman  is 
disapproring,  and  not  without  reason.  In  the  first  place^  the 
positions  she  hiis  assumed  are  as  a  rule  subordinate  and  not  such 
as  would  entitle  a  man  to  social  recognition  ;  the  tutor,  the  secre- 
tary, the  stenographer,  for  instance,  are  not  usually  invited  to  the 
dinners  of  the  capitalist.  Society  is  even  gmcious  in  opening  its 
doors  to  the  working-woman  on  sufferance,  regarding  her  as  one 
of  fallen  fortunes,  to  be  commiserated,  not  blamed.  4t  is  this 
spirit  towards  them  which  prompts  a  large  number  of  women,  if 
they  must  work  for  money,  to  shield  name  and  family  distinction 
behind  the  sign  of  an  **  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work/*  a  cowardice 
which  should  elicit  little  sympathy,  for  a  work  of  which  its  master 
is  ashamed  can  never  contribute  to  the  development  of  his 
character. 

In  the  second  place,  women  deprive  their  work  of  dignity  by 
refusing  to  regard  it  as  permanent  as  long  as  they  may  hope  to 
escape  from  it  by  marriage.  This  fact  not  only  gives  to  their 
work  an  adventitious  character,  but  injures  its  money  value,  for 
an  employer  is  loth  to  pay  to  an  employee  who  may  leave  him 
at  any  moment  the  same  that  he  would  pay  to  one  whose  support 
must  continue  to  depend  upon  his  work.  For  this  same  reason 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  arouse  any  esprit  de  corps  or  to  estab- 
lish any  self-helping  organization  among  working-women.    The 
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world  is,  however,  cruel  in  placing  a  certain  stigmn  upon  the 
bravely  self-supporting  woman,  regjirding  her  as  one  who,  throiigli 
lack  of  pei-sonal  attractions^  has  failed  to  find  a  husband  to  sup- 
port her,  whereas  the  stigma  should  rather  rest  upon  the  woman 
who  marries  to  be  supported* 

A  grave  considerationi  which  always  meets  the  idea  that 
women  have  any  other  sphere  than  that  of  domesticity,  is  her 
duty  to  the  home.  But,  in  argomenta  of  this  kind,  the  duty  of 
every  woman  to  her  home  is  regarded  as  coincident  with  that  of 
the  farmer's  wife,  while  the  fact  that  the  American  woman  of  to- 
day should  be  competent  to  supervise  the  management  of  her 
household  hy  no  means  necessitates  that  she  become  a  practical 
workman  in  each  branch  of  its  industry.  Nor  need  the  house- 
hold be  less  cared  for  because  she  is  self-supporting,  for  a  business 
or  professional  training  will  rather  give  her  a  more  thoughtful  di- 
rection for  her  energies,  and  she  will  learn  the  money  value  of 
system  and  concentration'.  Her  household  will  be  dominated  by 
the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  woman,  who,  in  losing  the  attribute 
of  womanishness,  has  gained  the  element  of  womanliness,  and 
home  will  become,  not  merely  the  hotel  which  best  cares  for  one's 
physical  necessities,  but  a  divine  institution  where_woman^s  spirit 
is  supreme,  a  perfect  republic  where  liberty  is  combined  with 
unity,  "^^ 

It  will  be  argued  that  freedom  from  the  duties  better  relegated 
to  servants  is  the  province  of  the  rich  woman,  but  were  women 
self-supporting,  money  would  be  forthcoming  for  service  in  the 
home^  where  the  supported  woman  feels  bound  to  save  by  con- 
tributing her  otherwise  unremuocralive  hours  to  a  domestic's 
duties,  as  such  economy  is  her  only  means  of  adding  to  the  family 
exchequer.  The  very  question  of  household  service  would  begin 
to  solve  itself  did  it  become  a  recognized  and  permanent  indus- 
try, not  a  makeshift  preceding  marriage. 

If  educated  women  engaged  in  work  worthy  of  their  capacity, 
by  this  influx  of  energy  the  hours  which  a  business  or  a  profes- 
sion demands  of  a  man  would  be  decreased,  and  he  would  be 
afforded  opportunity  to  share  in  the  influence  over  his  children, 
an  influence  which  should  be  exerted  by  the  father  as  well  as  the 
mother,  and  which  the  exigencies  of  modern  life  usually  leave  to 
the  mother,  nor  would  the  father  find  the  softening  influence  of 
his  child's  unworldly  nature  without  its  value,  needing,  as  he 
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does,  to  be  lifted  at  times  into  an  atmosphere  above  selfish  com- 
petition. 

There  is  continual  complaint  that  man  is  overworked,  bat  is 

«   this  overwork  occasioned  by  the  necessities  of  his  family  more  than 

\^it  is  by  the  indulgence  of  thirst  for  financial  conquest  ?    He  may 

^    DC  slow  to  yield  a  share  of  his  triumphs  to  woman,  but  one  day  he 

will  see  that  her  desire  to  partake  of  the  elixir  of  genuine  success 

is  by  no  means  a  desire  to  deprive  him  of  any  part  of  his  glory,  for 

this  she  will  ever  cherish  more  dearly  than  her  own,  but  that  her 

sharing  in  his  enthusiasms  will  bring  her  nearer  to  him,  and,  in 

turn,  affording  him  opportunity  to  share  in  her  life,  will  once 

more  render  possible  to  him  a  realization  of  his  early  ideals  of  love 

and  happiness. 

Not  only  will  the  relations  of  man  and  wife  thus  become  more 
sympathetic,  but  if  woman  become  an  active  element  in  the 
world  of  affairs,  she  will  be  afforded  opportunities  for  contact 
with  desirable  men,  which  are  denied  the  society  girl'^for  while  for 
the  best  of  our  womanhood  society  is  the  recognized  aim,  for  man 
it  is  an  episode,  to  be  endured  or  shunned,  noLpre  wisely  shuiined  if 
he  havfl^eariiest  purposes  ;  and  men  of  force,  those  whose  chaitio- 
ters  are  being  forged  in  our  national  struggles,  those  who  are 
building  up  our  colossal  industries,  are  not  usually  recruited  from 
the  so-called  ''Four  Hundred."'^ 

The  busy  man,  who  hesitates  to  risk  the  happiness  of  life  in 
the  lottery  of  a  fashionable  marriage,  will  in  this  association  with 
her  have  opportunity  to  estimate  woman  for  something  besides  her 
sensuous  charm,  and  his  love  will  grow  upon  a  more  practical 
foundation  than  a  fascination  which,  being  largely  physical,  must 
come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  its  novelty  has  worn  off ;  while 
the  debutante,  whether  or  no  she  possesses  the  superficial  attrac- 
tions of  the  ball-room,  will  have  opportunity  to  show  the  attri- 
butes of  her  character  as  well  as  her  personal  charm,  and  be  able 
to  command  a  love  in  which  the  spirit  shall  rule  the  flesh,  a  love 
founded  on  congenialty  of  character  and  pursuits. 

Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff. 


AN  EPISCOPAL  VIEW  OF  HEAVEN. 

BY  THE  BEY.  BE6IKALD  HEBER  HOWE. 


The  question,  what  Heaven  is,  is  one  with  which  the  mind 
of  man  never  ceases  to  engage  itself.  It  has  been  so  from  the 
earliest  times,  it  doubtless  will  be  so  to  the  end.  The  Greeks  had 
their  Elysium,  where,  in  the  words  of  Pindar,  **  The  righteous 
dead  inherit  a  tearless  eternity.''  Here  was  the  place,  a  plain  at 
the  end  of  the  earth,  where  the  air  was  always  tempered  by  the 
zephyrs  wafted  in  from  the  ocean  and  there  was  neither  snow  nor 
storm,  heat  nor  cold.  There  were  the  asphodel  meadows  which 
none  but  the  pure  in  heart,  the  truthful  and  the  generous  could 
be  suffered  to  tread.  The  Egyptians  had  their  Amenti,  the 
hidden  place  into  which,  identified  with  or  protected  by  Osiris, 
the  righteous  dead  passed.  The  Scandinavians  had  their  Wal- 
halla,  where  fallen  heroes  were  and  where  the  favorite  horse  and 
armor  were  ever  ready  for  use ;  and 

**Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  Him  in  the  wind. 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  and  milky  way. 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given 
Behind  the  cloud  cap*t  hills  a  humbler  heaven. 
To  be  content's  his  natural  desire, 
He  asks  no  angel's  wings,  no  seraph's  fire; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

Probably  every  man  has  at  some  time  or  other  asked  him- 
self the  question,  speculated  or  wondered  what  heaven  is.  What 
may  we  believe  with  regard  to  it  ? 

Very  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  what  the  Episcopal  Church 
has  had  to  say  on  the  subject.    It  is  not  one  on  which  she  has 
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spoken  definitely  or  except  in  a  very  general  way,  and  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  Tlioro  is  little  definitely  revealed.  If  we  turn 
to  the  two  great  symbols  which  she  hiis  adopted  as  the  expression 
of  her  faith,  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  Creed,  all  that  we  shall 
find  there  are  the  articles :  '*I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  "He"  (Jesus  Christ)  "ascend- 
ed into  heaven  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood  the  Father 
Almighty,  from  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead."  "I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting."  These  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  in  the  Nicene  the  additional  clause :  "Who  for  us 
men  and  for  our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven;"  and  the 
somewhat  different  phraseology  of  the  closing  sentences:"! 
look  for  tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come." 

If  we  turn  to  the  Articles  of  Religion  we  discover  absolutely 
nothing  but  the  single  sentence  in  Art.  IV.  answering  almost 
exactly  to  the  language  of  the  Creeds  :  "  Wherewith  He  ascended 
into  heaven  and  there  sitceth  until  He  return  to  judge  all  men 
at  the  last  day." 

In  her  Prayer  Book  are  constant  and  beautiful  references  to 
Heaven.  Almost  the  first  word  spoken  to  the  worshippers  when 
thoy  assemble  in  the  house  of  God  bids  them  to  "  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  grace."  "  So  that  at  the  last  we  may  come  to  His  eternal 
joy,'*  ends  one  Form  of  Absolution,  "  and  bring  you  to  everlast- 
ing life"  the  other.  The  familiar  words  "  Our  Father,  who  art 
in  heaven,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven "  are 
used  again  and  again.  "  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majes- 
ty of  Thy  glory,  "  sings  the  Te  Deum.  "  When  Thou  hadst  over- 
come the  sharpness  of  death.  Thou  didst  open  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers."  "  Make  them  to  be  numbered  with  Thy 
saints  in  glory  everlasting."  "  Finally  after  this  life  to  attain 
everlasting  joy  and  felicity."  "  We  may  rise  to  the  life  immortal." 
"  That  we  may  come  to  those  unspeakable  joys  which  Thou  hast 
prepared  for  those  who  unfeignedly  love  Thee."  "Or  else  re- 
ceive him  into  those  heavenly  habitations,  where  the  souls  of 
those  who  sleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus  enjoy  perpetual  rest  and 
felicity." 

Such  are  representative  fragments  only  of  prayers  which  the 
church  is  continually  putting  into  the  lips  of  her  children. 
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Her  authoriznrl  Ilymnal  hirU  us  Ring  hymns  tho  burden  of 
which  is  much  the  samtv,  only  with  the  larger  licence  of  song,  and 
hardly  to  ba  appealed  to  for  accurate  teaching,  Bnt  this 
exhausts  her  voice  on  the  subject.  So  far  as  she  has 
spoken  as  aChnrch  this  completoa  her  testimony  as  to  what  heav- 
en is,  and  tho  future  life  of  the  blessed.  In  the  main,  and  wisely, 
it  is  positive  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  everlasting  life,  and  silence 
as  to  its  opposiie*  But  from  it  we  Txmj  derive  not,a  little  light  in 
answer  to  our  qiieation  what  heaven  is  ? 

Onr  immortality  is  not  an  immortality  of  the  soul  only,  which 
was  the  belief  of  the  ancients.  '*  I  believe  in  the  Resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  Life  everlasting/*  so  says  the  shorter  of  the  two 
Creeds, 

The  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  body  has  been  carried 
to  such  absurd  lengths  that  there  has  not  unnaturally  been  a  re- 
action from  belief  in  it  in  any  form.  But  it  states  unquestion- 
ably a  truth.  Death,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  about  it»  is  a 
separation  of  soul  and  body.  The  dust  returns  to  the  earth  s4s  it 
was,  and  the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it.  Coming  to  life  again, 
or  resurrection,  is  their  reunion.  That  the  soul  will  have  a  tab- 
ernacle in  the  future  life  ;  that  this  tabernacle  will  be  such  that 
each  one's  identity  shall  be  preserved  ;  that  it  will  bo  fitted  for  its 
new  mode  of  being  and  the  changed  conditions  of  the  heavenly 
life,,  this  seems  to  be  clearly  taught.  Indeed,  as  we  know 
ourselves,  a  soul  without  a  botly  is  beyond  our  conception  of  what 
constitutes  man.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  body  is  necessary  to 
the  completeness  of  our  being.  **  Xothing  is  more  common," 
says  Westcott,  'Hhan  to  hear  it  assumed  that  tho  soul  is  the  real 
self.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  npon  reflection,  than  that 
the  only  self  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  made  up  of  soul  and 
body.  The  workings  of  these  two  are  absolutely  inseparable.  We 
cannot  contemplate  the  independent  action  of  the  two  for  an 
instant/'  Metempsychosis  does  not  at  all  meet  the  ctise.  *'  And 
therefore,*'  he  continues  in  language  and  in  statement  which  can* 
not  be  improved,  *'  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  tho  body.  I 
believe,  that  is,  that  all  that  belongs  to  the  essence  of  my  person 
will  remain  through  a  change  which  the  imagination  cannot 
realize.  But  that  of  which  we  speak  as  destined  to  a  resurrec- 
tion is  not  that  substance  which  we  can  see  and  handle  measured 
by  properties  of  sense.    It  represents,  as  far  as  we  now  see,  oar* 
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selvcB  in  our  actnal  wcukncss,  but  essentially  ourselves.  We,  in 
our  whole  being,  this  is  our  belief,  shull  ritsc  agiiiii.  And  wc  are 
not  tliese  cbanging  bciclies  which  we  bear.  They  alter,  as  we 
know,  witli  every  step  we  take  and  every  breath  we  draw.  We 
make  them,  if  I  may  so  speak,  make  them  naturally^  necessarily 
under  the  laws  of  our  present  existence.  They  are  to  ourselves, 
to  use  a  bold  figure,  as  the  spoken  word  to  the  thought,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  invisible* 

*  For  of  the  sou  I  the  body  forin  doth  t&ke, 
For  soul  is  form  aod  dotb  Ibe  body  make/ 

When,  therefore,  the  laws  of  our  existence  are  hereafter  mod- 
ified, then  we,  becauae  we  are  unchanged,  shall  find  some  other 
expression  truly  the  'same*  in  relation  to  that  new  order,  because 
it  is  not  the '  same '  as  that  to  which  it  corresponds  in  this.** 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  keep  to  what  St.  Paul  teaches  in 
regard  to  it  under  the  figure  which  he  thought  best  expressed  it. 
From  how  many  misconceptions  this  would  have  saved  us,  **  Tliat 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die.  And  that  which 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare 
grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain  ;  but  God 
giveth  it  a  bodyaa  it  hath  pleased  him  and  to  every  seed  his  own 
body.  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  in  cor- 
ruption ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption  :  it  is  sown  in  dishonor  ;  it  is 
raised  in  glory  :  it  is  sown  in  weakness  ;  it  is  raised  in  power  :  it  is 
sown  a  natural  body  ;   it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body." 

In  such  a  tabertiacle  is  the  soul  to  abide  forever,  and  so  far  as 
the  form  in  which  we  are  to  live  the  everlasting  life  is  concerned, 
this,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power  to  give  it,  is  the  answer  to  onr 
question. 

**  Or  else  receive  him  into  those  heavenly  hubitations,  where 
the  souls  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus  enjoy  perpetual 
rest  and  felicity."  These  words  give  us  another  feature  of  the 
nature  of  the  future  life  of  the  blessed,  in  regard  to  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  to  be  one  of  perfect  peace  and  happiness. 
And  this  involves  certain  deductions.  No  sin  can  be  there. 
It  would  be  an  exotic  in  that  clime.  The  imagery  of  heaven  we 
may  not  be  able  to  interpret,  nor  to  comprehend  all  for  which  the 
w<^Ith  of  figure  nsed  to  describe  it  may  stand,  but  we  know  that 
"  there  shall  in  nowise  enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth, 
neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination  or  maketh  a  lie/^ 
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''  Without  holiness  shall  no  man  see  the  Lord  ;"  it  would  not 
be  happiness  to  him  if  he  did.  John  llunry  Ncwmun  has  won- 
derfully expresaed  the  thooght  in  the  words  to  the  aoul  which  he 
puts  into  the  augers  mouth  in  the  Bream  of  OeronUus: 

*^  And  tbeae  two  paius,  so  counter  and  so  keen. 
Tbe  longtDK  ^or  Him  when  thou  seest  Him  not; 
The  shame  of  self  at  thought  of  Beein^  Him 
WiU  be  thy  veriest  sharpeht  purgatory." 

And  the  story  of  Norfolk  Island  illustrates  it.  Put  a  man  in 
ft  place  he  is  not  fit  for  aud  which  is  not  fit  for  him  and  he  would 
not  be  happy;  Men  make  their  own  heaven  here,  and  in  a  very 
true  sense  they  will  make  it  hereafter. 

And  as  there  will  be  no  sin,  so  there  will  be  no  sorrow.  The 
two  are  intimately  associated  here.  Eliminate  one  and  you  elim- 
inate  the  other.  How  happiness  comports  with  knowledge  of 
others  who  have  not  inherited  heaven,  if  we  shall  have  such 
knowledge,  is  a  question  that  h^xs  always  perplexed  mankind.  We 
cannot  answer  it.  We  only  know  that  in  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  **  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  our  eyes  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
florrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  :  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away." 

Finally  there  shall  be  the  happiness,  perhaps  as  high  as  any 
that  we  know^  of  service.  We  are  apt  to  forget  this.  So  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  a  future  of  ceaseless  antheming, 
the  singing  of  unending  psalms,  ''an  eternity  of  the  tabor,'^ 
as  some  one  has  alurringly  and  irreverently  expressed  it, 
that  we  think  of  the  heavenly  life  as  consisting  in  this,  and 
the  thought  is  nusatisfactory  and  repellent.  But  ''  His  servants 
shall  serve  Him,*'  it  is  also  told  us,  and  we  pray  that  our  Father's 
will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  What  form  this  sernce 
shall  take  we  do  not  know,  but  it  agrees  with  every  instinct  of 
our  being  to  believe  that  great  gifts  brought  to  high  posaibilitiea 
of  effective  use  here,  and  then  apparently  extinguished  in  death, 
have  not  really  perished  nor  accomplished  all  that  they  ever  shall. 
They  most  live  on,  we  feel,  in  some  other  sphere  to  do  still  better 
Berfice  for  God  and  man. 

"Somewhere,  Barely^  afar. 
Id  the  aoanding  tabor  house  vast 
Of  beiog,  U  practised  that  strength^** 
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As  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  of  his  father^  after  death,  in 
heaven,  as  in  the  intermediate  condition  in  Paradise,  the 
righteoas  shall  be  in  perfect  happiness,  for  thejg^  shall  be  no 
more  sin  or  sorrow,  only  the  bliss  of  the  perpetual  service  of  Qod, 
and  of  dwelling  forever  within  the  beauty  of  His  countenance. 

Beyond  these  limits  we  enter  the  region  of  individual  opinion 
and  speculation,  to  which  there  is  no  end.  Of  these  are  born  the 
crudest  and  most  grotesque  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  future 
life,  as  varioas  in  character  as  the  varieties  of  the  human  mind. 
Every  image  has  been  pushed  to  its  utmost,  and  with  the  fullest 
literalness  of  interpretation,  and  heaven  has  been  conceived  of 
accordingly  :  a  veritable  city,  with  its  walls  and  its  gates  and  its 
streets,  with  its  trees  and  its  river,  and  its  sea  of  glass,  and  the 
nations  of  them  that  are  saved  walk  in  it. 

If  such  conceptions  help  any  one  to  think  of  heaven  as  more 
real,  to  long  for  it,  to  long  to  be  fit  to  dwell  in  it,  who  shall  find 
fault  or  restrain  them  ?  Only  let  us  remember  that  these  are 
speculations  in  more  or  less  degree,  the  forms  under  which  revela- 
tions of  the  life  after  death  are  made,  not  the  revelation  itself. 

Beoinald  Hbber  Howe. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY  AND  THE  POPE. 

BT    JOHN    BIGELOW. 


In  the  summer  of  1863  it  was  descided  by  the  Confederate 
atateameo  at  Richmond  that  they  could  not  afford  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  arm  of  flesh  for  the  succesa  of  their  cause^  and 
thereupon  they  determined  to  appt?al  to  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  as 
wielded  by  the  church  of  Rome.  The  considerations  which  may 
be  presumed  to  have  prompted  this  appeal  were 

Firsts  The  numerical  strength  of  the  Catholics  in  the  Northern 
States  who  would  be  likely  to  relax  their  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  if  the  Pope  discountenanced  it  and, 

Second,  A  desire  to  enlist  the  active  sympathies  of  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  France  and  Austria,  then 
ah-eady  embarked  in  the  ill-fated  scheme  to  reestablish  monarchial 
and  prelatioal  supremacy  in  Mexico. 

Perhaps,  too,  they  were  encouraged  to  hope  that  a  sympathetic 
word  or  two  from  Pins,  IX.  would  help  to  weaken  the  faltering 
loyalty  of  Maryland  and  Missouri,  tho  two  Soutliem  Staitee  in 
which  members  of  the  Catholic  communion  exert  much  influence 
upon  public  opinion.  Upon  the  evangelical  principle  of  gathering 
up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost,  it  w^as  accordingly  decided 
at  once  to  lay  siege  to  the  Vatican*  Dudley  Mann»  who  became  a 
superfluity  in  London  on  the  arrival  of  Commissioner  Mason  at 
his  post,  was  authorized  by  Benjamin,  the  Confederate  Secretary 
of  State,  to  repair  to  Rome  and  open  the  trenches  with  the  secu- 
lar arm,  to  he  speedily  followed  and  reenforced  by  such  spiritual 
enginery  as  could  be  found  available  and  brought  up  in  season. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mann  was  sent  to  Rome.  Father  Ban- 
non,  of  Richmond,  was  sent  with  instructions  from  Benjamin  "  to 
enlighten  the  people  of  Ireland  in  regard  to  the  true  character  of 
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the  war,  etc."  Ho  waa  clothed  with  authority  to  go  also  to  Romo 
**£or  the  purpose/'  said  the  Secretary,  *^  of  obtaining  such  sanc- 
tion from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  as  will  strengthen  your  hands 
and  give  efficiency  to  your  action/'  Father  Baniiou  waa  to  re- 
ceive £30  a  month  for  his  personal  expousea  and  fare  to  and  fro. 
The  fiscal  agent  of  the  Confederacy  in  London  waa  instructed  to 
provide  for  his  other  expenses,  eiich  as  printing,  extra  travel  and 
a  suitable  remuneration  for  an  associate  from  the  Norths  "  if," — 
80  ran  his  instructions, — ^^  you  can  find  one  entirely  trustworthy 
and  you  find  it  advisable  to  secure  his  aid.'*  This  also  was  to  bo 
a  Catholic  priest.  What  Father  Bannon  accomplished,  if  any- 
thing, by  his  mission,  beyond  getting  out  of  Richmond,  which  had 
already  become  anything  but  a  cheerful  residence,  and  having  his 
expenses  paid  during  his  absence,  the  records  of  the  Confederacy 
have  left  no  trace*  We  can  imagine  from  what  occurred  of  pub- 
lic notoriety  that  his  labors  were  not  rewarded  with  any  such 
measure  of  success  as  to  deserve  more  attention  from  the  historian 
than  they  seem  to  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
that  could  hardly  have  been  less. 

A  few  months  after  Father  Bannon  embarked  on  his  missioui 
as  if  the  Richmond  government  was  already  aware  that  he  was 
not  accomplishing  nor  likely  to  accomplish  much,  either  with 
St.  Patrick  or  with  St.  Peter,  Bishop  Lynch,  of  Charleston,  was 
sent  out,  armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Benjamin  to 
Slidell,  the  Confederate  Commissioner  in  Paris,  and  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  strictly  apostolic  equipment,  to  labor  exclu- 
sively with  the  Pope.  In  his  letter  of  introduction  Benjamin 
did  not  explain  the  purpose  of  this  mission,  but  said  simply  that 
Lynch  "is  proceeding  to  Europe  on  a  visit  which  he  will  fully 
explain  to  you/*  He  doubtless  thought,  as  Mason  did  in  reganl 
to  his  troubled  dinner-table  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Donougli- 
tnore,  that  what  was  afoot  "had  better  not  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  State  department.'' 

Of  his  mission  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  We  now 
return  to  Mr.  Dudley  Maon  and  his  ecclesiastical  mission.  Hap- 
pily he  has  acted  as  his  own  historian.  His  preliminary  successes 
were  recorded  in  the  following  epistle  to  Benjamin  : 

DudUu  Mann  to  Judah  Benjamin: 

RoiCE,  fioTcmber  14.  1863. 

Sir  :  At  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  I  received  a  formal 

notification  that  His  Bolinesii  wauld  favor  me  with  aa  audJeooe,  embracLug 
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my  private  secretary,  Mr.  W,  Grayson  Mann,  to-day  at  twelve  o*clock.  I  ao- 
cordiDgly  proceeded  to  the  Vatican,  sufficiently  early  to  enable  me  to  reach 
there  dfteen  Diintites  in  ad^atice  of  the  deslgoated  hour.  la  five  mloute» 
afterwards— ten  loiDUtes  prior  to  the  appointed  time— a  message  came  from 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  me.  and  I  was  accord' 
iugty  conducted  into  bis  presence. 

His  Holiness  stated,  after  I  had  taken  my  stand  near  to  his  side,  that  be 
had  been  ao  alQicted  by  the  horrors  of  the  war  In  America  that  many  months 
ago  he  had  written  to  the  Archbishops  at  New  Orleans  and  New  York  to 
use  all  the  iofluence  that  they  could  properly  employ  (or  terminating,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  deplorable  state  of  hostilities ;  that  from  the 
former  he  had  received  no  answer,  but  that  he  had  heard  from  the  latter, 
and  his  comma nicat ion  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  hope  that  his  ardent 
wiflhea  would  be  speedily  gratified. 

I  then  remarked,  that  "it  is  to  a  sense  of  profound  gratitude  of  the  Exec- 
niive  of  the  Confederate  States  and  of  my  countrymen,  for  the  earnest 
manifestation  which  Your  Holiness  made  in  the  appeal  referred  to,  that  I  am 
indebted  for  the  distingtiisbed  honor  which  I  now  enjoy.  President  Da  via 
has  appointed  me  special  envoy  to  convey  in  person  to  your  Holiness  this 
letter,  which  I  truat  you  will  receive  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that  which  ani- 
mated its  author," 

Looking  for  a  moment  at  the  address  and  afterwards  at  the  seal  of  the 
letter,  Hi^  UolinesH  took  his  scissors  and  cut  the  envelope.  Upon  opening 
it  he  observed  :  *'Isee  it  is  in  English,  a  language  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand.** I  remarked:  **  If  it  will  be  agreeable  to  Your  Holiness  my  secre- 
tary will  translate  its  contents  to  you."  He  rpplied  ;  "  I  shall  be  pleased  If 
he  will  do  so."  The  translation  was  rendered  In  a  slow,  solemn  and  em- 
phatic pronunciation.  During  its  progress,  I  did  not  cease  for  an  Inetant 
to  carefully  survey  the  features  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  A  sweeter  ex* 
presslon  of  pious  affection,  of  tender  benignity,  never  adorned  the  face  of 
mortal  man.  No  picture  can  adequately  represent  him  when  exclnsively 
absorbed  In  Christian  contemplation.  Every  sentence  of  the  letter  appeared 
to  sen  Bib]  y  affect  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  he  woutd  lay  his  hand 
down  upon  the  desk  and  bow  his  head  approvingly.  When  the  passage 
was  reached,  wherein  the  President  states.  In  snch  sublime  and  affecting 
language:  "We  have  offered  up  at  the  footstool  of  our  Father  who  art  In 
Heaven  prayers  Inspired  by  the  same  feeling  which  animates  your  Holi^ 
ne^is  "  hia  deep  gunken  orbs,  visibly  moistened,  were  upturned  towards  that 
throne  upon  which  ever  sits  the  Prince  of  Peace,  indicating  that  his  heart 
was  pleailing  for  our  deliverance  from  that  causeless  and  merer  leas  war 
which  is  prosecuted  again  at  ua.  The  soul  of  Infidelity,  If  indeed  infidelity 
have  a  aonl,  would  have  melted  in  view  of  so  sacred  a  spectacle. 

The  emotion  occasioned  by  the  translation  was  succeeded  by  a  silence 
of  some  time.  At  length  His  Holiness  asked  whether  President  Davis  was 
a  Catholic.  I  answered  In  the  negative.  He  then  asked  if  I  was  one,  I 
asisured  him  that  I  w^  not.  His  Holiness  now  stated,  to  use  his  own 
language,  that  **  Lincoln  and  Co.**  had  endeavored  to  create  an  impression 
abroad  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  that  it 
might  be  Judicious  in  us  to  consent  to  gradual  emancipation,  I  replied 
that  the  subject  of  slavery  was  one  over  which  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  like  that  of  the  old  United  States,  had  no  control  whatever; 
that  all  ameliorations  with  regard  to  the  institution  must  proceed  from  the 
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States  themselTes,  which  were  as  sovereign  in  their  character,  in  this  re- 
gard, as  was  France,  Austria,  or  any  other  Continental  power ;  that  trae 
philanthropy  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  a  liberation  of  the  slave  in  the 
manner  attempted  by  *'  Lincoln  and  Co.  ** ;  that  such  a  procedure  would  be 
practically  to  convert  the  well-cared-for  civilized  negro  into  a  semi-bar- 
barian ;  that  such  of  our  slaves  as  had  been  captured  or  decoyed  off  by  our 
enemy  were  in  an  incomparably  worse  condition  than  while  they  were  in  the 
service  of  their  masters ;  that  they  wished  to  return  to  their  old  homes,  the 
love  of  which  was  the  strongest  of  their  aff^ections ;  that  if,  indeed,  African 
slavery  were  an  evil,  there  was  a  power  which  in  its  own  good  time  wuuld 
doubtless  remove  that  evil  in  a  more  gentle  manner  than  that  of  causing 
the  earth  to  be  deluged  with  blood  for  its  sudden  overthrow.  His  Holiness 
received  these  remarks  with  an  approving  expression.  He  then  said  that  I 
bad  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  my  countrymen, 
from  the  beginning,  to  the  cause  for  which  they  are  contending.  **  The 
most  ample  reason,**  I  replied ;  '*  and  yet,  scarcely  so  much  as  of  my  country- 
women, whose  patriotism,  whose  sorrows  and  privations,  whose  transfor- 
mation in  many  instances  from  luxury  to  penury,  were  unparalleled  and 
could  not  be  adequately  described  by  any  living  language.  There  they  had 
been  from  the  beginning— there  they  were  stUl,  more  resolute  if  possible 
than  ever— emulating  in  devotion,  earthly  though  it  was  in  its  character, 
those  holy  female  spirits  who  were  the  last  at  the  Cross,  and  the  first  at  the 
Sepulchre.' 

His  Holiness  received  this  statement  with  evident  satisfaction  and  then 
said :  '*  I  would  like  to  do  anything  that  can  be  effectively  done,  or  that  even 
promises  good  results,  to  aid  in  putting  an  end  to  this  most  terrible  war, 
which  is  harming  the  good  of  all  the  earth ;  if  I  knew  how  to  proceed.** 

I  availed  myself  of  this  declaration  to  inform  His  Holiness  that  it  was 
not  the  armies  of  Northern  birth  which  the  South  was  encountering  in  hos- 
tile array,  but  that  it  was  the  armies  of  European  creation,  occasioned  by  the 
Irish  and  Germans,  chiefly  the  former,  who  were  influenced  to  emigrate  (by 
circulars  from  "  Lincoln  &  Co."  to  their  numerous  agents  abroad)  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  higher  wages,  but  in  reality  to  fill  up  the  con- 
stantly depleted  ranks  of  our  enemy;  that  these  poor  unfortunates  were 
tempted  by  high  lx)untie8,  amounting  to  five  hundred,  six  hundred,  and 
seven  hundred  dollars,  to  enlist  and  take  up  arms  against  us;  that,  once  in 
the  service,  thoy  were  invariably  placed  in  the  most  exposed  points  of  danger 
in  the  battlefield  ;  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  an  instance  had  occurred  in 
which  an  almost  entire  brigade  had  been  left  dead  or  wounded  upon  the 
f?round  ;  that,  but  for  foreign  recruits,  the  North  would  most  likely  have 
broken  down  months  ago  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  overpower  the  South. 

His  Holiness  expressed  his  utter  astonishment  repeatedly,  throwing  up 
his  hands,  at  the  employn  ent  of  such  means  against  us  and  the  cruelty 
attendant  upon  such  unscrupulous  operations. 

**  But  your  Holiness,"  said  T,  *'  Lincoln  &  Co.  arc  even  more  wicked,  if 
possible,  in  their  ways,  than  in  decoying  innocent  Irishmen  from  their 
homcH  to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Their  champions,  and  would  your 
Holiness  believe  it,  unless  it  were  authoritatively  communicated  to  you? — 
their  pulpit  champions  have  boldly  asserted  this  as  a  sentiment  :*  Greek 
fire  for  the  families  and  cities  of  the  rebels,  and  Hell-flre  for  their  chiefs.' ** 

His  Holiness  was  startled  at  this  information,  and  immediately  ob- 
served :  "  Certainly  no  Catholic  would  reiterate  so  monstrous  a  sentiment.** 
VOL.  CLVII.— NO.  443.  30 
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I  replied,  **  Assuredly  not.  It  finds  a  place  exclusively  in  tbe  hearts  of  the 
fleudiah,  vagrant  pulpit  bufTooDs  whose  nnmber  U  legion,  and  who  Im- 
piously  undertake  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  for  ulterior  sinister 
purposes .'" 

Hia  Holiness  now  observed  :  **  I  will  write  a  letter  to  President  Davis, 
and  of  such  a  character  tbat  it  may  l»e  published  for  geQeral  perussL^'  I 
expressed  my  heartfelt  gratification  for  tbe  assertion  of  this  purpose.  He 
then  remarked,  half  inquiringly  :  "  You  will  remain  here  several  mootha"? 
I,  of  cotirae,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  answer  in  the  afflrraative.  Turning 
to  my  secretary  he  asked  several  kind  questions  piTaonal  to  himself,  and 
bestowed  upon  blm  a  handsome  compliment.  Me  then  extended  his  hand, 
as  a  signal  for  the  end  of  the  audieoce,  and  I  retired. 

Thas  terminated  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conferences  tbat  ever  a 
foreign  representative  had  with  a  potentate  of  the  earth.  And  such  a  poten* 
tatet  A  potentate  who  wields  the  consciences  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  millions  of  the  civilized  race,  and  who  is  adored  by  that  immense  num- 
ber OS  the  Vice-regent  of  Almighty  God  in  this  sublunary  sphere. 

How  strikingly  majestic  was  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  Pon- 
tifical States  in  its  bearings  towards  me  when  contrasted  with  the  sneaking 
subterfuges  to  which  some  of  tbe  govemmenta  of  western  Europe  have  bad 
recourse  in  ordpr  to  evade  iotercourse  with  our  commissioners.  Here  I  was 
openly  received  at  the  Department  of  Fortiga  Affairs,  openly  received  by  an 
appointment  at  Court,  in  accordance  with  established  usages  and  customs, 
and  treated  from  beginning  to  end  with  a  consideraiion  which  might  be  en- 
vied by  the  envoy  of  the  oldest  member  of  tbe  family  of  nations.  The  audi- 
ence was  of  forty  minutes'  duration— an  unusually  long  one. 

I  havevrritten  this  despatch  very  hurriedly,  and  fear  that  it  will  barely 
be  on  time  for  tbe  monthly  steamer  which  goes  off  from  Liverpool  with  the 
mail  for  the  Bahama  Islands  next  Saturday. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

A.  DtTBLKT  Mann, 

Man,  J.  P.  BenjamiUt  Secretary  of  State^  C.  S,  -4, 

Afl  the  Pope  did  not  speak  nor  even  read  English  there  is  no 
occasioE  to  he  surprised  at  the  greater  fulness  with  which  Mr. 
Mann's  remarks  are  reported  than  those  of  his  interlocutor,  lu 
fact  the  missionary's  confidence  in  the  complete  conversion  of  the 
Pope  to  his  views  seems  to  have  been  inspired  not  by  anything 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  siiid>  for  he  sfud  nothing  to  the  purpose,  but 
to  have  been  extracted  from  his  features  ''  which  no  picture  can 
adequately  represent/'  while  listening  to  the  translation  of  DavU'a 
letter. 

But  the  stage  of  this  interview  at  which  Mann's  gifts  as  a 
diplomatist  stand  out  in  boldest  relief  is  when  asked  if  he  or  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  a  Catholic*  At  that  question  almost  any  one  leas 
earnest  and  single-eyed  in  tho prosecution  of  his  work  would  have 
seen  that  the  string  of  liis  kiU*  had  broken  ;  that,  as  Uncle  Renins 
would  say,  *' he  had  dropped  his  molasses  jug/'    Justice  to  Mr, 
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Hann  compels  ua  to  admit  that  be  did  nothing  of  the  kind;  on  the 
contrary  he  was  prepared  to  say  in  the  language  of  King  David, 
replying  to  the  anti-terpsichorean  reproaehea  of  his  Philistine 
wife  :  ''I  will  be  yet  more  Tile  than  thus,  and  will  be  baae  in 
mine  own  sight/^ 

This  curious  interview  occurred  on  the  13th  of  November. 
On  the  8th  of  December  following  Mr.  Mann  received  an  offi- 
cial reply  to  the  fateful  letter  of  which  he  hiid  been  the  bearer, 
that  overcame  him  scarcely  less  than  the  personal  presence  and 
appearance  of  the  Pope.  He  evidently  thmight  it  would  not  only 
end  the  war,  but  make  him  ita  hero—the  Washington  or  rather 
thp  Franklin  of  the  new  republic.  Because  the  Pope  addressed 
Davis  by  the  title  which  he  found  subscribed  to  that  functionary's 
letter,  Mann  leaped  somewhat  precipitately  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
the  Confederate  government  had  been  acknowledged  *'  by  as  high 
an  authority  as  the  world  contains. '* 

In  order  that  his  left  hand  should  not  be  in  ignorance  of  what 
hJs  right  band  had  been  about  he  proffers  the  Confederate  Secre- 
tary of  State  his  advice  to  have  his  correspondence,  in  chiding  the 
Pope's  letter,  published  officially  in  Richmond,  but  meantime 
proposes  on  his  own  responsibility  to  put  the  obligations  of  the 
Confederacy  to  him  in  this  business  out  at  interest  as  soon  as 
possible  by  having  the  tlocuments  published  without  delay  in  the 
Ijondon  Times,  This  purpose,  together  with  the  triumphant  re- 
Bultsof  his  mission,  he  thus  announced  to  his  chief  in  Richmond. 

Mann  to  Benjamin  : 

RoMK,  December  %,  18aX 
Sm :  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  SUte  AntonelU  offlciaUy  transmitted  to 
me  yenterday  the  answer  of  the  Pope  to  the  President. 

Iti  the  very  direction  of  this  communication  there  J»  a  posit ive  rocogi>i 
lion  of  ourgoTerument.  It  is  addr<f«sed  '*To  the  Illustrious  and  Honorable 
Je0er8OD  Davis,  Prtf-sident  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amorifa  "  Thus  we 
are  acknowledged  by  a-^  high  an  authority  ait  thiJi  world  contains  to  be  an 
hidependent  power  of  the  earth.  I  congratulate  you,  I  congratulat'e  the 
Pre*iident,  I  congratulate  his  cahiuet,  in  short,  I  congratulate  all  my  tnie 
hearted  countrymen  and  countrywomen  upon  this  benign  event.  The  hand 
of  the  Lord  has  been  in  it,  and  eternal  glory  and  praise  be  to  His  holy  and 
righteous  ti&meu 

The  document  is  In  the  Latin  language,  as  are  all  documents  prepitred 
by  the  Pope,  I  cannot  incur  the  rinlc  of  its  capture  at  <fea,  and  therefore  I 
shall  retain  it  until  I  can  convey  it,  with  entire  certainty,  to  the  President. 
U  will  adorn  the  archives  of  our  country  in  aU  coming  time.  I  expect  to 
receive  a  copy  of  it  in  time  for  transmission  by  the  steamer  which  carries 
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thin  (via  New  York)  to  N&ssaa.  I  shall  leave  hero  bj  the  15th  inst.,  and  will 
proceed  to  Paris  and  from  thence  to  Brusaels  and  London. 

The  exam  pi©  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  it  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  will 
exercise  a  salutary  iniluence  upon  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  gov- 
ernments of  western  Europe,  Humanity  will  be  aroused  everywhere  to 
the  importance  of  its  early  cmuJation. 

I  have  studtooely  endeavored  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  any  tele* 
graphic  or  other  communications  in  the  newspapers  in  relation  to  my  mission. 
The  nature  of  it,  however,  h  generally  known  in  oOkial  circles  here  and  it  has 
been  tnentioned  in  one  or  more  Journals.  The  letters,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  be  officially  published  at  Richmond,  under  a  call  for  the  correspondence 
by  the  one  or  the  other  branch  of  Gongreis.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  com- 
municate to  the  European  pre^s,  probably  through  the  London  Titn^s,  the 
substance  of  those  letters  I  regard  such  a  procedure  aa  of  primary  im^ 
portance  in  view  of  the  interests  of  peace,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  tha 
Holy  Father  would  rejoice  at  seeing  those  iuterests  benefited  in  this  or 
any  other  effective  manner. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc. 

We  learn  from  the  following,  which  accompanied  the  Pope's 
letter  *'To  the  Illustrious  and  Honorable  JefFcrson  Davis/'  that 
the  Christmas  holidays  were  fixed  upon  as  *'  the  most  propitious 
eeasonfor  enlightening  the  British  public  in  behalf  of  the  sublime 
initiatire  of  the  Pope,"  and  for  peasona  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  edifying. 

Mann  to  Benjatnin  : 

Rome,  December  12, 1863. 

Sm  I  Herewith  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  copy  sent  to  me  yester* 
day  of  the  original,  in  Latin^  of  the  letter  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  Presi* 
dent  Davis.  I  have  taken  a  duplicate  of  it.  A  period  of  more  than  a  week 
elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  letter  and  the  den  very  of  the  copy. 

I  shall  repair  to  Paris  immediately,  where,  after  conferring  with  Bfr. 
SI i dell  and  Mr  Mafson  (from  each  of  whom  I  have  just  received  the  kindest 
of  letters!,  I  shall  proceed  to  Brussels.  After  a  stay  there  of  a  day  or  two  I 
shall  go  to  Loudon*  The  Christ  tnas  season  will  be  a  propitious  period  for 
exciting  the  aytiipathics  of  the  British  public  in  bebfllf  of  the  sublime  in- 
itiative  of  the  Pope.  The  people  of  England  are  never  better  at  heart  than 
during  the  joyous  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Him  whose  cause  was  **Pe*cc 
on  earth,  good  will  towards  men." 

Strange  to  say,  a  recent  number  of  the  Court  Journal  of  London  coa- 
tains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  encomiutna  ever  written  npon  the  eminent 
purity  of  character  of  His  Holiness. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  etc,, 

A.  DuDLST  Mann* 

Why  it  was  so  strange  that ''  ono  of  the  most  beautiful  enoomi- 
uma  ever  written  upon  the  eminent  purity  of  character  of  Hii 
Holiness  **  shoultl  have  appcarml  in  tlie  tyourt  Journnl,  there  is 
probably  no  one  now  Uving  who  can  explain. 
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After  reading  these  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  Pope's  letter 
and  the  revolutions  of  public  sentiment  it  was  destined  to  work  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  it  is  interesting  to  read 
the  letter  itself  to  see  how  much  more  Mr,  Mann's  penetrating 
glance  and  lively  imagination  found  in  it  than  it  tiisulosed  to  his 
official  chief  when  it  reached  him* 


Pius  P.  F.  IX.    2UuHrtou9  and  Honorable  Mr,  Jefferson  Davta,   Presi- 
deni  of  the  Confederate  St€iie»,  Greetijig  ; 

We  have  lately  received  with  aH  ItlDdnesi*,  as  was  meet*  the  gentlemen 
seat  by  your  Excellency  to  present  to  us  your  letter  dated  on  the  23d  of  last 
September.  We  have  received  certainly  no  smaU  pleasure  In  learni[»g  both 
from  tbe^e  gentlemen  and  from  your  letter  the  feelings  of  gratiQcation  and 
very  warm  appreciation  with  which  you,  Ulustrious  and  Honorable  Sir, 
were  moved  when  you  flrat  had- knowledge  of  our  letters  written  In  October 
of  the  preceding  year  to  the  Venerable  Brethren,  John,  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  and  John,  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  we  again  and  again 
urged  aod  exhorted  those  Venerable  Brethren  that  because  of  their  exem- 
plary piety  and  episcopal  ee&l  they  should  employ  the  most  eamest  efforts, 
in  our  name  atso^  in  order  that  the  fatal  civil  war  which  had  arisen  in  the 
States  should  end,  and  that  the  people  of  America  mi^ht  again  enjoy  mutual 
peace  and  concord,  and  love  each  other  with  mutual  charity.  And  it  has 
been  very  gratifying  to  us  to  recognize^  Illustrious  Sir,  that  you  and  your 
people  are  animated  by  the  same  desire  for  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  we 
had  so  earnestly  mculcjited  to  our  aforesaid  letter  to  the  venerable  Brethren 
above  named.  Oh,  that  the  other  people  also  of  the  States  and  their  rulers, 
considering  seriously  how  cruel  and  how  deplorable  is  this  intestine  war^ 
would  receive  and  embrace  the  counsels  of  peace  and  tranquinityl  We 
iodeed  shall  not  cease  with  most  fervent  prayers  to  beseech  God^  the  Best 
Mid  Highest,  and  to  implore  Bim  to  pour  out  the  spirit  of  Christian  love 
and  peace  upon  all  the  people  of  America,  and  to  reacue  them  from  the  great 
calamities  with  which  they  are  afflicted.  And  we  alao  pray  the  same  most 
Merciful  Lord  that  he  will  illume  your  Excel lency  with  the  light  of  His 
divine  grace,  and  unite  you  with  ourselves  in  perfect  charity. 

Given  at  liome  at  St,  Peter's  on  the  3d  December^  1863,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  our  Pontiflcate.  Pius  P.  P.  IX. 

By  the  time  the  Papers  letter  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  it  ceased 
to  have  the  intoxicating  effect  which  it  had  when  first  placed 
in  Mr.  Mann'a  hand  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  learned  language. 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Benjamin  had  not  encountered  the  paralyzing 
gaxe  ''of  a  potentate  who  wields  the  couBciences  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fiye  millions  of  the  civilized  race" — exeluaivG  of  Davis 
and  Mann — '*  and  who  is  adored  by  that  immense  number  as  the 
Vice- Regent  of  Almighty  God  in  this  sublunary  sphere/* 

Though  he  had  never  been  in  Rome,  Benjamin  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  a  formula  of  politeness  and  an  international  engage- 
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ment.  In  due  course  of  mail  Mr.  Mann  received  from  the  Kich- 
moTid  Secretary  of  State  the  following  commentary  upon  the 
pontifical  rescript : 


Btnfamin  to  Mann : 


Depabtment  of  State,     \ 


RiOBMOND,  1st  February,  18&4* 
Mon.  A,  Dudlty  Mann,  etc,  etc,^  etc.,  Brussels : 

Sm:  The  Presideot  ha.»  beea  much  ratified  at  learning  the  cordial 
reception  which  you  received  from  tlie  Pope,  aad  the  publication  of  the  cor- 
respotidence  here  (of  which  I  aeod  you  a  newspaper  slip  I  Uaa  bad  a  good 
effect,  Itis  beat  influences,  as  we  hope,  wlO  be  felt  etse where  In  prodacing  a 
check  on  the  for^i*^  etillstmentft  made  by  the  United  States.  Aa  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States,  wc  cannot  attach  to  it  the  same  value  that 
you  do.  a  mere  inferential  n^cognition  unconnected  with  political  action  or 
the  regular  establishment  of  dtplomatic  relations  possessing  nooe  of  the 
moral  weight  required  lor  awakening  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
their  delusion  that  these  States  still  remain  members  of  the  old  Union, 
Nothing  will  end  this  war  but  the  utt-er  exhaustion  of  the  be llige tents,  un- 
lens,  by  the  action  of  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  in  entering  into 
formal  relations  with  us,  the  United  States  are  made  to  perceive  that  we 
are  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  separate  nation,  and  that  the  war  now  waged 
by  them  is  foreigfi,  not  an  intestim  or  civil  war,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Pope,  This  phrase  of  his  letter  shows  that  his  address  to  the  President  as 
*' President  of  the  Confederate  States'*  is  a  formula  of  politeness  to  his  cor- 
respondent, not  a  political  recognition  of  tlie  fact.  None  of  our  political 
journals  treat  the  letter  as  a  recognition  in  the  sense  you  attach  to  it,  and 
Mr.  Slidell  writes  that  the  Nuncio  at  Paris,  on  whom  he  called,  had  received 
DO  InatructioDs  to  put  bis  otlcial  vi»a  on  our  passports,  as  he  had  been 
led  to  hope  from  his  correspondence  with  you.  This,  however,  may  have 
been  merely  a  delay  in  the  sending  of  the  instructions.    •    .    * 

I  *mt  very  respectfully,  etc* 

Upon  the  receipt  of  thia  letter  Mr.  Mann  disappeared  from 
the  Confederate  stage,  the  Pope  remaining  unconverted  and  im- 
penitent. Not  wholly  discouraged  however  by  the  colorless  tone  of 
his  letter,  Davis  and  Benjamin  seem  to  have  received  impres- 
eions  from  some  quarter  which  warranted  them  in  making  another 
effort  to  enliet  the  eympathiea  of  the  Roman  Curia  in  favor  of  the 
Confederate  government ;  for  early  in  the  spring  of  1864,  they 
decided  to  send  another  missionary  to  the  Vatican.  This  time  they 
thought  to  make  their  emissary  more  acceptable  by  selecting  him 
from  the  hierarchy.  They  found  the  man  for  their  purpose,  as 
they  supposed,  in  Bishop  Lynch,  of  Charleston.  The  most  inter- 
esting particulars  that  are  preserved  of  this  mission  are  set  forth 
by  the  Bishop  himself  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  written  just  before 
he  embarked. 
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BUhop  Ljfnch  to  Ba\jamin : 

Chablsston,  S,  C,  25th  March,  1864* 
Hon*  J*  P*  Benjamin^  Stcrctafy  of  Staie: 

Sir  :  Since  iny  retura  to  Cbarlestou  I  hare  devoted  tuy  time  to  the  task 
of  such  arraagenients  as  are  required  by  my  approachlog  departore,  a  task 
which  the  recent  acts  of  Coo^^ress  on  the  currency  and  taxes  have  rendered 
onerous  and  puzzliag*  ^^^1^  ^  anticipate  that  I  will  be  in  Richmond  on  the 
day  indicated  by  you,  April  5,  perhaps  on  the  4th,  Gieueral  Wise  has  writ- 
ten  to  me  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  W.  €\  Chapman  going  out  aa  ROcrHtary,  and 
the  young  gentleman  baa  called  on  me  on  the  same.  I  explained  my  own 
piirposea;  I  intended,  unless  otherwise  instructed,  to  procure  a  secretary  in 
Europe,  a  person  of  standing,  and  who  could  write  Italian  and  French  well* 

Mr.  Chapman  explains  that  what  he  deiairea  is  the  secretaryabip  during 
the  trip  to  Rome,  leaving  me  aa  free  to  choose  another  secretary  there  as  if 
this  appointment  were  not  made.  In  this  riew  his  appointment  would  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  stated  so  much  to  General  Wise,  and  loft  it 
to  him  and  Mr.  Chapman  to  arrange  the  matter  with  yon. 

The  suite  of  a  Bishop  travelling  consists  properly  of  two  persons,  a 
chaplain  and  a  servant.  I  have  chosen  the  first,  a  Rev,  Mr.  Eenouf,  a 
French  clergyman,  who  will  accompany  me.  I  have  not  selected  a  body  ser- 
vant, and  may  not  do  so.  But  I  presume  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
allowing  both  a  passage  In  the  same  vessel  I  go  on  to  Bermuda* 

1  have  also  written  to  Hon.  5.  R.  Msllory,  asking  the  privilege  of  taking 
out  five  bales  of  cotton^  in  the  same  vessel,  with  a  view  of  covering  some 
personal  expeoses^  or  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  reapectfolly. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  N,  Lynch,  D.  D.,  B.  C, 

The  Bishop's  mission,  as  we  all  know,  did  not  prove  a  success. 
Unhappily^  the  record  of  his  experiences,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  possess  a  peculiar  interest,  to  the  political  student  at  least, 
can  not  ha  found.  His  letters  to  Benjamin,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  already  cited,  if  he  wrote  any,  appear  to  have  been 
abstracted  from  the  Confederate  archives,  whether  before  or 
since  they  came  into  the  possession  of  onr  government  we  cannot 
say.  We  trust  they  have  not  been  destroyed  and  that  the  time 
may  come  when  it  will  be  no  one's  interest  to  withhold  them  from 
the  pnblic  eye. 

In  the  antumn  of  1865  and  several  months  after  peace  was 
restored  in  the  United  States  our  Minister  in  Paris  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Cochin,  a  member  of  the  Institute 
and  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  member  of  an  anti-slavery  society 
organized  about  that  time  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs. 
LabouWtye,  Guizot,  the  Due  do  Broglie  and  others.  He  was  also 
author  of  a  book  against  slavery  which  had  procured  for  him  an 
election  to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
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Cochin  to  the  AvieHcan  Minister  : 

(TranalaiionJ 

A2Y,  Nievre,  September  2, 1885. 

M.  LK  MiNiaTRK :  I  Atn  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Doctor  Lynch*  Catholic 
blahop  of  Charleston,  who  is  detained  at  Home  unable  to  return  to  hl^ 
diocese  in  consequence  of  his  exclusion  by  the  amnesty  proclamation  of 
Preside  at  Johnson. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  the  cause  of  his  exoluaton.  I  believe  Mou- 
gfgnor  Lynch  consented  to  come  to  solicit  the  Intervention  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  favor  of  peace,  and  that  this  mission  with  which  he  was  charged 
by  the  rebel  States  has  been  ea  tee  mod  a  blamable  act.  In  any  case,  now 
that  the  war  is  ended,  and  that  it  has  become  deairable  to  reconcile  the 
diaaUected,  to  relieve  the  destitute  and  protect  the  enfranchised,  the  return 
of  the  bishop  of  Charleston  to  that  city,  so  justly  but  so  severely  punished, 
itppeara  to  be  dealrable.  Should  Irish  era iffrant«  be  Invited  thither  to  reor- 
ganise labor,  collisions  may  occur  between  them  and  the  blacks  which  would 
render  the  presence  of  this  prelate  particularly  useful. 

The  letter  of  Monsig:nor  Lynch  proves  that  he  would  consecrate  himself 
with  an  exclusive  devotion  to  these  social  duties,.  He  is  a  loyal,  Intelli^nt, 
charitable  man,  worthy  of  respect  and  confidence. 

He  prays  mc  to  addre^^s  you  in  bis  behalf,  and  I  do  so  In  the  name  of 
my  friend  the  Count  do  Montalemliert  as  well  as  in  my  own,  well  persuaded 
that  you  will  kindly  transmit  to  your  government,  with  your  favorable 
recommendation,  the  request  for  amnesty  and  permission  to  return  which 
we  make  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Charleston, 

Accept,  Bir.  Minister,  the  assurance  of  my  respectful  and  devoted 
sentlmenta.  (Signed)  A.  Cochin. 

To  this  letter  the  American  Minister  sent  the  following  reply  : 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  Paris,  September  5, 1895, 
My  Dear  Mb.  Cochin  :  I  have  your  note  of  the  2d  Inst.  Interceding 
for  the  pardon  of  Bishop  l4"nch,  row  or  late  agent  near  the  court  of  Rome 
of  persons  in  rebellion  agaiuHt  the  United  States.  His  case  comes  under 
the  flrst  and  seventh  categories  of  exceptions  from  the  Fresident*s  amnesty. 
He  waa  a  foreign  agent  of  the  pretended  Ck>nfederate  government  and  he 
was  an  absentee  from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebel- 
lion* The  proper  course  for  him  to  pursue  will  be  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
glance  prescribed  by  the  President  in  hia  proclamation  of  29th  May,  1865,  be^ 
fore  the  moat  con v (anient  minister  or  consul,  and  then  to  address  a  per- 
sonal application,  to  the  President  setting  forth  bis  claims  to  a  pardon. 

If  he  prefers  it  I  will  transmit  his  petition,  though  it  would  go  more 
re|[ularly  through  the  legation  at  Rome,  where,  I  infer  from  your  letter,  the 
bishop  Is  sojourning.  In  any  event,  if  thought  desirable,  on  receiving 
copies  of  the  bi^bop^s  petition  and  evidence  that  he  has  taken  the  oath  pre- 
scribed, I  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  your  interest  in  his  case  near  the 
President, 

However,  I  may  as  well  assure  you  now  that  nothing  will  go  ao  far 
towards  propitiating  the  pardoning  power,  in  my  opinion,  as  evidence  that 
the  Bishop  is  himself  conscious  of  and  sincerely  regrets  having  betrayed  hla 
country  and  degraded  his  church  by  prostituting  his  sacred  functions  to  tha 
service  of  a  foul  and  unnatural  conspiracy  against  his  country  and  govem- 
ment. 
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Permit  me  also  to  sujCK^Bt  fchat,  In  setting  forth  bis  claltuj  to  the 
clemency  of  the  President,  Bishop  Lynch  wil!  do  well  <iOt  to  giye  proml- 
oemse  to  the  importance  of  his  presence  in  America  to  prevent  collisions 
between  the  Irish  immigrants  and  the  blacks.  I  cannot  refrain  from  aajiog 
to  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Cochin,  that  it  is  precisely  such  prelates  as  Bishop 
Lyneb,  partisans  at  once  of  slavery  and  treason,  that  have  planted  io  the 
breasts  of  uuiny  of  our  Irish  adopted  eltijsens  prejudices  against  the  blacks, 
which  have  proved  one  of  our  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  suppression  of 
the  late  rebellion,  and  which,  on  quite  a  recent  occasion,  resulted  in  a  massa- 
cre which  deluged  the  streets  of  our  commercial  metropolis  with  African 
blood. 

While  the  President  may  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  Bishop  Lynch'0 
return  to  Charleston  upon  proper  evidence  of  his  contrition,  I  beg  you  wilt 
not  remain  under  the  impression  that  the  Bishop's  influence  over  any  class 
of  our  population  is  in  the  least  degree  necessary  to  our  people  or  govern* 
roent.  Happily,  Bishop  Lynches  place  in  the  Church  can  be  readily  supplied 
by  men  whose  influence  with  their  fiock  has  never  been  weakened  by 
treason,  or  by  the  denial  to  a  part  of  the  human  ra^e  of  the  right  which  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  died  to  secure  to  all. 

Beceive,  my  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  Beutimenta  of  respect  and 
devotion,  etc*,  etc 

In  juat  five  weeks  after  the  Minister's  letter  to  Mr.  Cochin 
was  posted,  the  Bishop  appejircnl  at  the  Legation  in  Pari^  and 
took  the  oath  of  loyaltj  required  by  the  terms  of  President 
Johnson's  proclamation  of  May  29,  18C5,  Why  he  did  not 
take  this  oath  at  Rome  before  Mr*  Marsh  has  not  transpired.  In 
due  course  of  mail  Mr.  Seward  informed  the  Minister  in  Paris 
that  Bishop  Lynch'fl  pardon  had  been  granted.  *' Some  explan- 
ation,'* he  said,  '^  might  not  be  improper,  but  the  case  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  a  record."  The  Bishop  returned 
to  Charleston  a  much  wiser  man  than  when  he  left  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  I  believe — he  died  in  1882— wisely  confined 
himself  pretty  strictly  to  the  duties  of  his  episcopate. 

Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  Confederate  diplomacy  at 
Bome  or  from  Rome. 

A  perusal  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Confederate 

Igovernment  of  which  we   have   here   given  fairly  eharacteristin 

'specimens  demonstrates  two  very  importiuit  facts   about  which 

without  it  there  might    be    room  for  an  honest  difference  of 

opinion : 

First,  While  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  organize  an 
army  of  better  soldiers  or  more  competent  officers  in  the  whole 
United  St^ites  than  those  who  fought  under  the  flag  of  the  Con- 
fedoracy,  the  men  who  plaunL*d  the  rebellion,  controlled  its  policy. 
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and  directed  its  operations  from  Richmond,  were  about  the  most 
inadeqaate  men  that  ever  had  their  namea  prominentlj  associated 
in  history  with  the  conduct  of  any  great  military  enterprise  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  other  enlight- 
ened nationalities.  The  admirable  military  qualities  displayed  by 
the  Confederate  army  ia  a  source  not  merely  of  sectional  but  of 
national  pride  ;  and  they  have  rendered  an  enduring  service  to 
onr  country*  of  which,  happily,  the  incompetence  of  those  who 
controlled  and  directed  its  extraordinary  energies  can  never  de- 
prive us, 

Secoudii/,  The  best  Judgment,  talent  and  virtue  of  the  South 
were  not  responsible  for  the  rebellion,  were  never  fairly  repre- 
sented in  its  prosecution,  and  but  for  the  ascendancy  which  a 
group  of  desperate  demagogues  had  acquired  in  the  politics  of 
the  South  by  causing  it  to  be  believed  that  they  only  could  be 
trusted  to  protect  the  people  from  the  confiscation  of  their  shive 
property,  the  South  would  never  have  permitted  its  solicitude 
about  slavery  to  ripen  into  rebellion.  Bnt  for  the  four  men 
whose  names  figure  most  conspicuously  in  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  the  Confederacy,  Davis,  Benjamin,  Slidell  and 
Mason,  it  is  not  rash  to  say  that  the  late  Civil  War  would  never 
have  stained  the  annals  of  our  country. 

Could  anything  accentuate  the  infatuation  of  these  men  in 
their  attempt  to  equip  from  the  old  world  a  republican  fortress 
for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  slavery  in  the  new,  it  had  to 
he  sought  in  this  effort  to  enlist  the  Pope  and  his  church  in  their 
support.  It  is  not  ao  very  surprising  that  neither  Davis  nor  Ben- 
jamin nor  any  of  their  agents  abroad  was  aware  of  the  hostile  at- 
titude which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  always  occupied  towards 
chattel  slavery,  and  that  wherever  it  has  prevailed  in  Catholic 
countries  it  has  prevailed  by  permission  or  encouragement  from 
the  civil,  not  from  the  ecclesiastical,  power.  The  studies  of  these 
statesmen  may  be  presnmed  not  to  have  ranged  very  widely  in 
the  domain  of  Ecclefiiaatical  history.  But  how  a  bishop  could 
have  indulged  the  expectation  for  one  moment,  if  Bishop 
Lynch  did  indulge  it,  that  Pius  IX. ,  with  a  half  dozen  bnlls  of 
his  predecessors,  against  holding  our  fellow-creature  in  bondage, 
staring  him  in  the  face,  could  have  taken  the  first  step  towards 
countenancing  this  pro-slavery  crusade  in  the  United  States,  is 
quite  incomprehensible.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  prepared 
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to  welcome  any  pretext  for  quitting  a  land  where  bishops,  unless 
they  were  able-bodied  and  good  marksmen,  were  not  then  of  much 
use.  If  so,  to  one  of  his  profession  and  rank,  there  was  no  pretext 
more  available,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  than  a  mission  to  Rome,  and 
it  may  have  accomplished  his  objects,  though  it  failed  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  Confederacy  or  to  add  any  lustre  to  the  names  of 
those  who  projected  it.  It  was  destined  that  they  should  learn 
through  tribulation  and  shame  that  slavery,  if  it  ever  had  been, 
was  no  longer  king  anywhere ;  that  the  time  was  past  when  it  was 
possible  to  introduce  a  new  slave  State  into  the  family  of  nations 
or  for  men  of  their  ilk  separately  or  together  '*  to  create  a  nation. '^ 

JOHK  BiGELOW. 


TWO   DRAMATIC   K EVOLUTIONS. 

BY    CL£Jll£KT  SCOTT. 


Thirty-theee  years  have  passed  away  since  I  first  took  au 
active  part  in  chruuicling  thti  history  of  the  English  stage.  Week 
in  week  out,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  I  have  been 
fighting  with  all  the  earnestness  that  is  in  me  not  only  to  gain 
this  most  important  end,  that  the  theatre  should  be  before  all 
things  the  amusement  of  the  people,  but  that  the  drama  should 
be^  in  a  certain  sense,  the  religion  of  the  people  also;  helping  them 
when  they  wavered,  encouraging  them  wheu  they  felt  in- 
clined to  fall  away,  strengthening  them  against  scepticism,  irrev- 
erence and  doubt,  and  bringing  before  them,  dinning  into  them 
and  persuading  them  of  the  important  and  vital  trutli  that  human 
nature  is  the  best,  the  truest  and  the  safest  guide  after  alL  In 
the  course  of  these  thirty-three  years  there  have  been  two  distinct 
revolutions.  By  revolutions  I  mean  two  manifest  upheavals,  two 
volcanic  eruptions  as  it  were  of  slumbering  passions  and  rival  an- 
imoflities,  two  determined  changes  of  front,  two  indisputable  in- 
stances where  the  critical  trained  band  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  guard  of  the  dramatic  fortress  found  that  it  was  a  house 
divided  against  itself,  a  scattered  regiment  in  mutiny.  With  the 
exception  of  my  old  and  most  respected  friend  Joseph  Knight, 
still  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  AthmiBum,  and  the  author  of  the 
best  dramatic  biographies  now  extant,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  man  now  hviug  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  two  dramatic 
revolutions  of  1800  and  1890  except  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

In  18G0  I  fought  as  a  youthful  enthusiast  to  bring  back  vigor 
and  intellectual  life  to  the  stage.  Thirty-three  years  ago  I 
fought  for  freedom,  for  universality,  for  fair  play.  The  stage 
of  1860  was  cramped  and  cabined  and  confined.  Protection 
WHS  killing  and  smothering  the  stage*     I  fought  for  free  trade^ 
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for  the  observant  study  of  the  foreign  actor  and  for  every 
phase  of  art !  In  1890  I  found  myself  a  veteran  and  with 
my  old  sword  still  in  my  hand.  But  the  cause  was  different. 
Then  and  now  I  find  myself  fighting  oH  the  defence  and 
not  on  the  attack.  I  was  a  dramatic  Radical  in  1860^  I  am 
a  dramatic  Unionist  in  1893.  I  am  fighting  now  to  preserve  the 
stage  from  the  specious  friends  who  are  in  reality  its  worst  en- 
emies. I  am  fighting  still  under  the  banner  of  human  nature^ 
but  with  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  reversed.  It  is  briefly 
this  :  In  18G0  the  intellectual  public  cold-shouldered  the  stage  be- 
cause it  was  so  brainless.  In  1890  the  self-respecting  portion  of 
the  intellectual  public  began  to  suspect  the  stage  because  it  was  • 
lending  itself  to  the  propagation  of  dangerous  heresies  and  be- 
coming a  platform  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  that  are  gener- 
ally in  good  society  debated  with  closed  doors.  "  The  Stage  for 
the  People  "  has  ever  been  my  cry.  The  People  were  with  me  in 
1860  when  I  protested  against  slovenliness,  boorishness,  unintel- 
lectuality  and  want  of  art.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the 
public  are  against  me  when  I  argue  in  favor  of  a  theatre  that- 
shall  be  as  pure  and  as  blameless  as  are  the  average  English  homes 
that  contribute  the  bulk  of  the  playgoers  to  sustain  the  drama  of 
to-day. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  the  condition  of  the  stage  when  as  a 
mere  boy  I  buckled  my  armor  on  to  fight  for  a  cause  that  had 
become  part  and  parcel  of  my  nature.  The  stage  in  1860  was 
virtually  without  a  leader.  William  Charles  Macready  had  re- 
tired in  1851,  nine  years  before,  and  was  living  moodily  as  a 
recluse,  a  solitary  hermit  at  Cheltenham.  Charles  Eean  had 
ended  his  brilliant  campaign  at  the  old  Princess's  Theatre,  and 
William  Shakespeare  had  no  active  defender  worth  the  name  in 
the  land  of  his  birth.  They  did  more  for  him  in  America  and 
Germany  than  they  could  do  in  England  three  and  thirty  years 
ago.  Gustavus  Vanghan  Brooke,  great  actor  as  he  was,  but  never 
born  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  had  met  with  his  tragic,  and,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  heroic  death.  The  campaign  of  Samuel  Phelps 
at  Sadler's  Wells,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  of  the  cen- 
tury, was  at  an  end.  He  had  produced  every  play  by  Shakespeare 
with  a  minimum  of  exceptions,  and  the  "grand  old  man"  did 
not  care  to  put  himself  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  again. 
Charles  Dillon,  a  fine  actor  in  his  way,  but  always  his  own  worst 
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enemy,  had  not  the  tact  or  skill  to  take  the  lead  in  a  great  revi- 
val, Aa  1  said  before,  the  stage  was  without  a  leader.  Henry 
Irying  was  hovering  in  the  background  with  the  mark  of  destiny 
on  hiB  youngforeheod^but  the  hour  of  Irving  had  not  yet  sounded 
in  1860.  The  stage  wag  in  the  hands  of  fossils  or  adventurers, 
of  tradesmen  and  traders*  No  one  disputes  the  skill  or  artistic 
capacity  of  a  Benjamin  Webster  or  a  Biickstone*  But  as  mana* 
gers  they  were  very  seldom  in  earnest.  Art  was  not  spelt  with  a  big 
A  in  those  days.  They  were  the  leaders,  but  they  did  not  think 
very  much  of  their  mission.  They  played  into  the_  hands  of  the 
promoted  box-keepers  and  the  plethoric  acting  managers  who 
fingered  the  till  and  helped  to  degrade  tlie  stage  as  much  as  it 
well  could  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Helpless  and  impotent  as  these  men  were  they  hoped  to  drift 
on  with  the  feeble  aid  of  the  cry  of  protection  which,  had  it  not 
been  stopped,  would  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  English 
stage  by  ten  or  twenty  years.  They  hated  the  foreign  actor  as 
they  hated  poison.  If  a  Wallack  or  an  Edwin  Booth  came  over 
to  London  they  howled  against  him,  flinging  into  his  face  the 
silly  charge  that  he  was  *'  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  month 
of  the  English  actor.'*  If  Rachel  came  from  France,  or  Devrient 
from  Q^erraauy,  he  was  allowed  to  play  in  a  corner  of  the 
Iloya!  Palace  at  St*  James's  or  not  at  alL  A  French  company 
from  the  Tfiedire  HiHtnriqne  was  hooted  from  the  boards  of  Drnry 
Lane*  Webster,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  who  liter- 
ally lived  on  French  plays,  with  a  crowd  of  ignomnt  and  impe- 
cunious satellites  at  his  heels,  started  tlie  ridiculous  cry  of  **the 
English  stage  for  the  English,'*  Little  did  these  selfish  men 
know  or  dream  what  free  trade  was  destined  to  do  for  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  Little  did  these  snarling  dogs  in  the  manger  imagine 
that  the  day  would  come  when  the  English  people,  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  protection,  would  cry  aloud  and  shout  for  Jefferson,  and 
Booth,  and  Owens,  and  MoCullough,  and  Florence,  and  Thome, 
and  Ada  Rehan  from  America ;  for  Bernhardt,  and  Lafont,  and 
DescU'C,  and  Delaunay,  and  Lafontaine  from  France ;  for  Salvinii 
and  Ristori,  and  Eosai  from  Italy ;  for  Barn  ay  from  Germany  ;  for 
Modjeska  from  Poland  ;  in  fact,  for  the  dramatic  stars  in  the 
world's  heaven  of  heavens.  The  death  knell  of  protection  was 
rung  when  Charles  Fechter  played  Hamlet  in  English,  and  when 
Stella  Colas  played  Juliet  also  in  English— both  at  the  old  Prin- 
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ceas's  Theatre.  This  paved  the  way  for  Laforit  and  Fargneil,  and 
/or  the  glorious  time  when  the  whole  troupe  of  the  Comedie 
Francnise  was  first  seen  in  London  in  1870,  ten  yeara  after  the 
first  revohitiou  begun. 

Our  first  champion  of  the  natural  school  was  Charles  Fechter, 
the  best  romantic  actor  I  have  ever  aeen.  For  him  we  fought 
tooth  and  nail  against  the  mouthers  and  ranters  and  bow-wow 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school  who  had  all  tho  faults  of  Macready 
without  any  of  his  virtues.  There  never  was  such  a  set  of  strut- 
ting  and  mouthing  '*  out-termagiiating  "  termagants  as  caught 
up  Macremly's  mantle  and  groaned  theniaelves  into  notoriety. 
Charles  Fcchter  came  as  a  revelation.  His  R\xy  Bias  was  the 
very  finest  romantic  performance  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  stage. 
And  we,  who  were  the  entliusiasts  of  18G0  and  thereabouts,  pre- 
ferred the  Hamlet  and  lago  of  Fechter  because  we  preferred  the 
broken  English  of  the  Frenchman  to  the  bastard  English  of  the 
BO-called  Shakesperian  actors  of  those  days.  With  Fechter  we 
certainly  got  in  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  Charles  Dickens 
and  his  many  literary  friends  were  with  us.  Old  stagers  as  they 
were  they  did  not  disdain  the  natural  school ;  indeed^  it  was 
Charles  Dickens  who  first  prophesied  that  Henry  Irving  would 
do  great  things  when  he  first  saw  him  play  a  melodramatic  vil- 
lain. 

But  the  revolution  of  18C0  was  necessary  on  other  grounds. 
It  was  not  only  that  tho  general  acting  was  so  contemptibly  bad, 
but  that  the  mounting  of  plays  was  so  execrable  in  every  detaiU 
Stage  arch  tool  ogy  suddenly  died  with  the  Princess's  revivjils  of 
Charles  Kean,  for  Chatterton's  idea  of  Sliakesperian  production 
at  Drury  Lane  did  not  commend  itself  to  students  or  scholars. 
It  was  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  now  celebrated  lyrist  and  dramatist, 
who,  in  thoeolumus  of  a  comic  periodical  called  Fun,  ridiculed 
the  props  and  supers  of  sensational  melodrama  as  **  Adelphi 
guests.^'  *'  Charles,  his  friend  "  was  a  ridiculous  spectacle  in 
iho«e  days.  The  actors  wlio  represented  gentlemen  in  society 
were  rigged  up  out  of  the  pawn  shop  and  the  theatrical  rag-bag 
provided  the  dresses  for  the  ladies. 

How  some  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  pre^sent  generation  would 
have  roared  had  tliey  seen  how  Webster  and  Btickstone  dressed  a 
modern  comedy  in  those  tlays  I  On  we  fought  swonl  in  hand,  for 
the  battle  was  not  nearly  won.     But  with  each  rising  dawn  came 
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hope.  We  lived  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  start  of  the  naturalistic 
aod  orderly  school  under  the  Bancrofts  at  the  little  old  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road<  It  is  the  fashion— 
the  stupid  and  ignorant  fashion— nowadays  to  cry  down  Itobort- 
son  and  all  his  works.  People  torn  up  their  eyes  and  wonder  how 
any  sane  being  could  be  influenced  by  the  teacup-and-saucer 
school*  Presumably  because  teacups  and  saucers  were  clean  and 
homely,  Robertson  played  on  the  heart's  strings*  He  understood 
human  nature.  In  what  theatre  or  country  to-day  are  Caste,  or 
Oursr  or  School  acted  that  they  do  not  touch  our  better  nature  ? 
They  may  be  simple,  but  they  are  never  strained.  But  then  some 
of  us  prefer  the  daffodil  to  what  Browning  calls  the  "gaudy 
melon  flower."  These  plays  are  witty — they  are  never  rude. 
They  come  from  a  clear  mind  and  a  pure  heart.  We  do  not  rise 
from  these  plays  suffocated,  but  satisfied.  There  is  no  nasty  taste 
in  the  mouth  after  a  course  of  Robertson.  The  age  has  advanced 
since  then.  I  do  not  say  that  Robertson  or  his  works  would  be 
very  highly  eulogized  if  they  came  before  us  for  the  first  time  in 
this  curious  age  that  regards  sentiment  as  a  crime  and  human 
sympathy  a  sin.  But  I  maintain  and  I  know  that  Robertson's 
plays  came  at  the  exact  time  when  they  were  wanted  and  that  the 
acting  of  those  plays  started  the  natural  acting  of  which  we  are 
80  proud  to-day,  and  gradually  led  to  that  general  improvement  in 
English  acting  which  is  acknowledged  by  every  country  in  the 
world  except  France,  the  one  country  in  the  world  which  has 
retrograded  in  acting  as  much  as  England  and  America  have 
conspicuously  advanced. 

The  intellectual  dramatic  citadel  was  well  won  when  Henry 
Irving  was  able  to  plant  his  flag  on  the  topmost  tower  of  the  hy* 
ceum.  It  had  been  a  hard  and  desperate  fight,  but  we  were  at  last 
able  to  lay  down  our  arms.  The  opportunity  was  always  there.  But 
here  at  last  was  the  man.  What  he  has  done  for  the  English  stage 
no  one  knows  better  than  the  man  who  has  studied  the  English 
stage.  No  country  in  the  world  has  more  generously  applauded  the 
artistic  endeavor  of  Henry  Irving  than  the  great,  liberal  and  gen- 
erous country  of  America.  The  stagecraft  of  Irving  has  been  to 
America  a  wonder  and  a  surprise.  Eren  those  who  disputed  his 
artistic  method  acknowledged  his  heroic  artistic  endeavor.  But 
we  were  not  content  to  leave  well  alone  on  the  English  stiige,  not  • 
even  when  our  foremost  actor  and  the  artist's  devoted  friend  hwX 
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given  us  Becket,  which,  to  my  mind,  in  literary  excelleoce^  in 
artistic  design  and  histrionic  ability,  is  one  of  the  noblest  stage 
nchievements  in  the  last  half  century.  The  audience  that  could 
study  Lord  Tennyson's  Becket,  and,  unmoved,  watch  Uenry  Irving 
in  what  I  call  the  ante-martyrdom  scene,  does  not  deserve  a  good 
play  or  soul-acting  for  its  reward.  This  is  the  sublime  elevation 
of  the  actor's  art.  With  such  acting  aa  this  the  inner  life  of  a 
man,  his  purer  being,  and  his  better  self  are  lifted  up.  The  grosfi- 
ness  of  his  nature  is  purged.  Steeped  in  Scripture  as  we  are,  we 
see  how  a  good  man  ciin  die  for  a  holy  cause.  The  true  martyr 
apirit  is  instinctively  spread,  and  the  artistic  atmosphere  is  sweeter 
for  it.  We  arise  from  the  theatre  as  chastened  m  when  we  have 
strayed  into  some  old  cat  bed  ml  and  heard  the  solemn  organ  played 
in  the  fading  evening  lighL  The  awful,  the  mysterious,  and  the 
intimgible  are  nearer  to  us  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  I 
repeat,  we  arise  from  that  play  of  Becket  proud  for  the  sake  of 
our  fellow-creatures  that  such  plays  can  be  presented  to  us  and 
such  acting  seen,  and  the  next  morning  we  take  up  the  paper  and 
read,  forsooth,  that  one  of  the  foremost  dramatic  critics  of  our 
time,  a  representative  of  the  new,  morbid,  pessimistic  and  un- 
healthy school,  has  taken  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  mivocating 
suicide  !  and  using  the  old  schoolboy,  childish  argument,  that  as 
we  were  not  consulted  when  we  were  brought  into  tliis  world  wo 
should  be  fools  to  consult  any  one  about  going  out  of  it.  And 
yet,  presumably,  this  " advocaius  diahoU'^  has  a  mother,  or  a 
wife,  or  some  friend  or  companion  who  would  lament  his  self- 
inflicted,  cowardly  death. 

Yes,  it  is  the  pessimistic  craze,  the  fury  of  irreverence,  the 
morbid  love  of  disease  in  mind  and  nature,  the  arrogant  determi- 
nation to  call  a  spade  a  spade  at  every  turn  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, that  brings  us  to  the  dramatic  revolution  of  these  last 
three  curious  and  eventful  years.  The  fight  has  begun  and  we 
are  in  the  thick  of  it.  As  in  1860  I  fought  that  the  stage  might 
be  recovered  for  the  people,  so  do  I  fight  now  that  the  stage  may 
bo  retained  for  the  people.  Our  opponents  started  with  Ibsen 
and  the  public  voice  sent  Ibsen  back  about  his  business.  But 
the  trail  of  the  Ibaen  serpent  has  been  left  on  the  stage,  and  our 
cleverest  and  most  literary  dramatist,  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  has 
been  ensnared  into  the  pessimistic  net.  It  may  be  a  freak,  an 
eccentricity,  an  example  of  wilfulness,  but  certainly  TJm  Second 
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Mrs,  Tanqueraif  is  not  only  the  boldest,  but  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  plays  I  have  ever  seen  on  tlie  Enghsh  stage  during 
an  experience  of  thirty-three  years.  It  is  quite  posaible  that  Mr. 
Pineromay  not  be  beyond  reason  tmd  argament.  He  has  tried 
every  sehool  of  dramatic  thought  with  more  or  less  success.  He 
has  imitated  Dickens,  Thaekeray,  Robertson  and  Hardy  on  the 
English  stage.  He  baa  succeeded  as  a  humorist  and  as  a  senti- 
mentalist. He  has  ranged  from  Siveet  Lavender  to  Dandy  Dick, 
In  the  PrtyfligafG  he  was  as  unnaturally  moral  as  the  woman*s- 
righta  heroine,  Evadne^  in  the  Hmvenhf  Twtm.  His  Second  3frs, 
Tanqneraif  is  a  woman  more  outrageously  revolting  than  all  the 
heroines  of  Ibsen  put  together.  But  though  the  play  may  be 
merely  a  clever  dramatic  exercise,  a  bold  and  reckless  attempt  to 
become  for  the  nonce  more  Ibseoitish  than  Ibsen,  does  Mr.  Pinero 
in  his  serious  moments  think  that  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueraij  is 
a  work  that  helps  and  encourages  the  English  stage  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  general  amusement  of  the  people  ? 

For  over  thirty  years  we  have  been  combating  the  narrow, 
bigoted  and  puritanical  opposition  to  the  stage.  We  have  shown 
that  the  theatre  is  not  the  godless  institution  that  it  is  rep- 
resented to  be.  We  have  proved  that  the  general  doctrine  of  tlie 
stage  is  as  upright  and  pure  as  the  average  doctrine  of 
the  church  pulpit.  The  more  the  clergy  have  fought  against 
the  stage,  the  more  we  have  pleaded  for  it  as  inculcating  the 
noblest  and  purest  lessons  and  setting  the  noblest  of  examples. 
And  so  it  has  been  up  to  the  hour  of  the  Dramatic  Revolution  of 
1890,  when  unfortunately  it  was  held  that  every  subject  capable  of 
diecuBsion  by  men  and  women  together,  or  men  and  women  apart, 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  public  on  the  English  stage.  Here  we 
join  issue  with  our  friends,  the  *^  new  critics  '\  who  advocate 
suicide  and  glorify  the  dramatization  of  the  Contagious-Diseases 
acta.  I  say  that  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  we  on  our  side  hate 
broken  down  the  Puritanic  spirit  that  preached  against  the  stage 
as  the  opening  to  the  pit  of  hell  and  the  players  excommunicated^ 
Ti^e  and  unfit  for  christian  buriah  Ours  has  been  the  doctrine  of 
tne  **  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner.*'  I  say  that  for  thirty 
years  we  have  kept  the  stage  in  such  a  condition  that  no  man — 
if  he  were  not  a  Puritan — would  prevent  wife  or  daughters  from 
entering  the  theatre  door.  I  say  that  the  rule  I  have  followed  for 
my  own  sure  guidance   has  been  invariably  thisp  that  every- 
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thing  may  be  diecusscd  in  public  on  tho  stage  that  is  discussed  at 
every  liberal  dinner  tabic  in  refined  and  polite  society.  Society 
has  certain  rules  and  the  stage  cannot  do  better  than  follow  those 
rules.  But  I  absolutely  deny  that  the  subject  of  Ibsen's  GhoHs 
could  ever  be  discussed  at  any  dinner  table  or  in  any  mixed 
society  in  the  civilissed  world,  unless  indeed  we  are  so  advanced 
that  we  discuss  hereditary  disease  with  our  soup  and  over  an  en- 
tree enlist  the  conversation  of  a  pretty  woman  m  to  the  ravages  of 
contagion  derived  from  sensuality  and  the  sins  of  tho  fathers  in- 
herited by  the  children.  Nor  do  I  think  that  society  as  I  see  it 
is  as  yet  so  advanced — or  degraded — as  to  debate  about  Tire  Serond 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  and  her  illicit  amours  and  the  various  men  for 
whom  she  has  **kept  house"  in  any  society  where  good  taste,  to 
say  nothing  else,  is  respected. 

They  ask  me  why  I  am  such  a  violent  opponent  of  this  par- 
ticular play.  They  demand  why,  when  I  came  homo  and  found 
it  a  great  success,  I  could  not  leave  it  alone  and  hold  my  tongue  ? 
in  fact»  what  business  was  it  of  mine  to  raise  any  discussion 
whatever  ?  I  can  only  answer  that  I  fought  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
revolution  of  1860,  and  am  prepiired  to  fight  as  a  veteran  in  the 
revolution  started  in  1890  and  growirig  to  a  climux  in  1893.  And 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  fight  against  the  plays  whose  heroines  are 
monsters  and  whose  atmosphere  is  Mephitic*  I  fight  against 
them  because  I  love  the  plays  of  humanity  and  I  detest  the  phiys 
that  are  in  essence  irreligions  and  irreverent.  The  drama  of 
recent  times  may  occasionally  have  been  too  goody-goody,  but 
grave  is  the  responsibility  of  the  dramatist  who  by  tho  power  of 
his  art  makes  evil  good  on  the  stage.  We  don't  always  want  to 
make  it  all  right  in  the  end.  We  don't  want  ad  infinitum  to 
put  virtue  on  the  back  and  to  execrate  vice.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  to  my  mind  no  less  than  a  crime  to  preach  from 
the  stage  the  ridicule  of  virtue  and  the  splendid  courage 
of  suicide,  I  am  no  Puritan,  I  trust,  no  bigot,  I  hope ; 
but  though  I  have  protested  against  the  Puritan  and 
bigotj  and  Philistine  and  Pharisee,  for  their  uncharitable 
dealings  with  the  stage  all  my  life  long,  still  were  Puritan  or  bigot 
to  stand  up  and  preach  against  the  danger  and  the  disgust  that 
are  the  outcome  of  the  study  of  the  new  drama  I  for  one  could 
not  answer  one  word.  I  could  not  say  him  nay.  When  it  is 
proved  to  me  that  the  public  voice  indorses  the  new  drama  then 
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I  shall  lay  down  my  arms  and  quit  the  fields  knowing  I  have  done 
what  I  can  for  the  art  I  have  loved  since  childhood.  But  the 
public  voice  has  not  spoken^  and  I  do  not  believe  ever  will  speak 
in  favor  of  plays  that  discuss  indecent  topics  and  whitewash  im- 
moral connections.  The  hero  of  Ghosts  with  his  interviews  with 
the  maid  servant  and  the  heroine  of  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
with  her  brutally  cynical  confessions  will  never  be  popular  with  the 
English  people  at  large.  Such  plays  as  these  may  tickle  the  jaded 
dramatic  appetite,  but  they  will  not  last  in  esteem  or  in  literature. 
In  all  my  experience  I  have  never  known  a  play  of  true  human- 
ity fail  with  the  people.  The  only  two  plays  with  a  hideous  and 
indefensible  moral  that  have  ever  succeeded  in  my  time  are  Tlie 
N&w  Magdalen  of  Wilkie  Collins  and  The  Second  Mrs.  Tafiqtieray 
of  Arthur  Pinero.  And  as  you  will  see  anon  in  America  the 
better  it  is  acted  the  more  hideous  it  becomes.  Whilst  by  its 
supreme  cleverness  this  new  class  of  dramatic  literature  attracts 
the  intellectual  few  it  will  assuredly  empty  the  theatre  of  those 
who  still  go  clothed  or  wear  the  rags  of  reverence,  religion  and 
self-respect ! 

Clement  Scott. 


LATEST  ASPECTS  OF  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION. 

BT  THE   RIGHT  HOK.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORKE. 


It  is  refreshing  to  think  that  if  an  Englishman  writes  for  the 
American  public  on  matters  of  international  politics  he  isndt  read 
with  any  sentiment  except  that  of  a  generous  neutrality.  America 
is  too  large,  physically  and  morally,  to  cherish  the  petty  jealousies 
and  suspicions  that  torture  countries  less  favorably  placed.  For 
instance,  it  was  most  comical  to  hear  comments  which  were  made  iu 
the  French  press  some  little  time  ago  on  an  innocent  article  con- 
tributed by  an  English  writer  to  a  review  published  at  Leipzig  for 
Germans,  and  written  in  German.  The  English  author^  without  a 
thought  of  writing  any  thing  displeasing  to  the  most  sensitive  ^^sus- 
ceptibilities,''alluded  to  the  vast  emigration  taking  place  annually 
from  Germany.  He  pointed  out  that,  although  the  German  im- 
mi^^rants  become,  in  any  State  to  which  they  may  direct  their  steps, 
a  most  valuable  source  of  national  strength  to  their  adopted 
country,  Germany  derived  no  benefit  from  this  out- wandering  of  her 
people,  unless  it  were  in  the  prevention  of  disturbance  at  home  from 
too  great  crowding.  The  German  leaves  his  home,  and  quite  as  often 
as  not  he  leaves  it  for  good, — for  good  to  himself  in  that  he  betters 
his  condition,  and  possibly  for  good  to  his  fatherland  in  that  if  he 
stayed  at  home  and  could  not  get  a  good  living  he  might  become  a 
biul  citizen.  He  goes  and  he  becomes  a  good  citizen  of  another 
country.  If  he  goes  to  the  United  States  he  is  specially  exempt- 
ed by  treaty  from  any  liability  to  military  service  at  home,  should 
he  desire  to  return  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  German  kinsfolk.  The 
treaty  that  secures  him  this  privilege  is  a  point  in  the  consider- 
ation of  a  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  in  another  moment. 
It  is  a  treaty  which  greatly  encourages  Germans  to  emigrate  to 
America,  and  it  gives  encouragement  which  the  German  Govern- 
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meni  haa  steadfaatlj  refused  to  eiterid  to  Canada,  or  any  other 
government  either  in  South  or  North  America.  Well,  it  was 
pointed  out  in  the  article  to  which  I  refer  that  tliis  state  of  things 
was  a  curious  one,  for  Germany  sending  out  annually  so  mneh 
good  manhood  could  not  make  the  exodus  tell  in  her  own  favor 
ag  a  power.  All  the  men  who  leave  her  become  the  st  reogth  of 
alien  states.  She  cannot  call  upon  these  citizens  who  leave  her 
for  any  contribution  to  her  home  strength,  for  it  is  optional  with 
them  whether  they  return  or  not.  It  was  suggested  further 
that  the  countries  Germany  has  lately  taken  over  apparently 
for  purposes  of  colonissatiari^Kew  Guinea,  East  Africa  and  such 
like — lie  too  much  id  the  tropics  to  be  of  use  as  a  home  for  a  Ger- 
man population.  Tliey  are  too  hot,  and  will  never  attract  any 
one  unless  they  tempted  Germans,  as  Java  ttmpts  Dutchmen,  to 
stay  awhile  in  the  land  to  make  money  and  then  return  home.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  such  countries  as  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  the  temperate  lands  in  South  America^  these 
objections  on  the  score  of  climate  do  not  exist,  and  that  it  might 
be  |)0S6ible  to  direct  some  of  the  superabundant  stream  of  German 
emigration  to  these  regions,  so  that  gradually  Germany  might 
pouesa  some  power  and  influence  in  them,  working  for  good  in 
making  some  of  the  finest  regions  on  the  earth*6  surface  do  justice 
to  themselves  under  a  just  government. 

It  would  be  imagined  that  any  sane  person  would  welcome  such 
a  possibility,  but  no,  anything  that  would  do  good  to  Germany 
must,  in  the  eyes  of  her  rival  for  European  greatness,  be  con- 
strued as  an  aifront  to  France.  It  matters  not  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  Germany  and  France,  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent. There  is  no  superabundance  of  population  in  France  ;  on 
the  contrary  each  census  shows  the  numbers  to  be  almost  at  a  stand- 
still. The  Teuton,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  fast  in  num- 
bers, and  tlHEi  increase  must  have  an  outlet  When  the  United 
States  is  full  enough  this  redundancy  in  Europe  must  be  re- 
lieved by  an  outpouring  to  other  territories.  Is  France  always  to 
consider  the  formation  of  colonies  by  powers  who  have  these  ar- 
rows in  their  quiver  an  injury  to  herself  because  her  family  is  not  so 
numerous  ?  If  she  take  such  a  line  the  woes  she  is  laying  up  for 
herself  in  the  future  are  manifold.  Her  own  inabilities  cannot 
give  the  time  for  the  march  of  others.  Nor  need  she  fear  to  take 
a  generous  part,  and  to  rejoice  that  ofTt^hoots  of  other  nations  will 
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spring  up  in  other  lands  beyond  the  setis.  Should  any  Earopeau 
j>ower  taktj  meabures  to  direct  lier  emigrants  to  healthy  regions, 
such  a  power  would  benefit  heraelf,  and  the  couiitriea  to  which 
such  an  influx  of  good  citizens  might  come  could  do  Fninco 
no  harm,  but  good,  iji  giving  her  new  markets  for  her  trade. 

This  argument  would  certainly  not  have  made  AmericanB 
angry.  They  would,  perhaps,  have  said  that  it  was  a  pretty  wild 
idea,  and  that  they  themselves  as  the  chief  power  in  the  New 
World  would  need  to  have  a  say  in  such  a  matlci',  but  no  one 
writing  on  the  subject  and  evidently  desirous  of  benefiting  balf- 
breed  little  defaulting  states  and  the  honest  Teuton  out- 
wanderer  would  have  been  held  up  to  scorn  as  a  hater  of  the 
American  government  and  people.  But  tins  was  what  the  excita* 
ble  French  newspaper  writers  said  as  regards  any  good  will  mani- 
fested to  any  Gernum  I  The  author  of  any  proposition  to  do  Oer- 
mauy  good  must  be  the  mortal  enemy  of  France  !  It  is  really  most 
sad  to  see  such  spiteful  childishness  shown  by  grown  people. 
Such  feminine  and,  at  the  same  time,  ferocious  fear  can  only  be 
exhibited  when  tlie  position  of  a  people  is  weak,  France  is  too  great 
and  too  noble  a  country  to  allow  her  writers  to  pose  her  as  a  fever- 
ish lunatic,  restrained  only  by  a  strait  waistcoat  of  temporary  help- 
lessness. She  is  strong  enough  to  learn  the  lesson  of  self  respect 
and  national  dignity,  which  is  not  learned  by  flying  at  the  throat 
of  all  who  are  friendly  to  other  J)owers  as  well  as  to  herself. 

To  Americans  this  febrile  condition  is  fortunately  unknown. 
Except  with  a  few  they  can  look  on  calmly  at  the  progress  of  other 
nations »  believing  the  United  States  is  too  strong  to  be  harmed, 
and  knowing  further  that  no  one  desires  to  harm  it.  The  eaglets 
flight  cannot  be  <]uickened  or  hindered  by  what  King  Uavid  called 
the  *'  beasts  of  the  people  "  on  the  earth  below.  She  has  her  own 
empire,  which  they  cannot  touch,  and  indeed  much  of  their  con- 
tention may  fall  out  greatly  to  her  advafltage.  So  it  is  with 
discussions  on  matters  which  do  not  now  concern  America,  but 
which  may  interest  her  later  on  in  the  world's  history.  If  the 
somewhat  visionary  speculations  result  in  practical  good,  she 
may  indeed  become  one  of  the  factors  of  their  success  in 
aiding  Ihera  for  her  own  benefit.  It  is  doubtful  if  she  can  for- 
ever be  as  free  from  all  connections  with  the  troubles  of  other 
people  as  she  is  at  present.  The  eagle's  flight  cannot  continue 
without  a  rest,  and  whenever  she  touches  earth  and  coudeacenda 
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to  feed  there,  she  must  see  tliiit  her  food  is  not  poisoned,  C:in 
she  not  do  so  by  huving  some  slight  uuderstandiog  with  meaner 
mortals  ? 

The  natural  tendency  of  identical  language  and  laws  is  to 
draw  people  possessing  them  towards  each  other,  because  they 
can  understand  each  others  feelings  better  than  can  foreigners. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  ideas  vaguely  adumbrated  under 
the  name  of  '^  Imperial  Federation  '^  may  only  be  a  develop- 
ment of  the  American  idea  as  shown  in  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution ?  If  not  alike,  the  ideas  are  certainly  not  antago- 
nistic. The  general  conception  is  that  just  as  Great  Britain 
miule  the  old  colonies  hostile  to  her  by  insistiDg  on  exactions, 
so  through  other  causes,  operating  none  the  less  surely,  will 
England  again  see  groat  colonies  like  those  of  Australia,  the 
Cape,  and  Canada,  slip  away  from  her  and  become  new  nations, 
finally  waging  war  against  her.  Should  not  some  arrangement  bo 
made  to  interest  them  more  vitally  in  the  general  concerns  of  the 
family  of  nations  to  which  they  have  hitherto  belonged.  Both 
Australia  and  Canada  have  more  people  within  their  borders  than 
the  United  States  had  at  the  time  of  their  war  of  independence. 
The  idea  then  is  to  retard  or  extinguish  this  tendency  to  separa- 
tion by  arrangements  for  mutual  good.  Is  this  action  such  as  to 
harm  the  United  States  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  will  probably  bo 
made  to  favor  them.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  Aus- 
tralia or  the  Cape  or  Canada,  sundered  from  the  merely  nominal 
imperial  tie  they  now  have,  to  keep,  or  cast  away  as  they  choose, 
would  be  more  friendly  to  the  Wi^liington  Government,  than  m 
constituent  parts  of  a  confederation  of  English-speaking  lands, 
such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  imperial  fedcrationists.  On  the 
contrary,  sundered  English  conntries,  each  fighting  for  its  own 
ban*!,  would  be  as  suapicious,  jealous,  irritable  and  combative  as 
the  French  now  are  ;'as  morbidly  liable  to  see  insult  where  there 
is  none,  as  little  filled  with  that  repose  which  is  the  sign  of  true 
strength,  and  as  ready  to  Join  alliances  with  foreigners  to  put 
down  or  check  the  growth  and  actions  of  America  or  any  other 
Euglish'Speaking  people  not  in  strict  alliance  with  them.  Any 
bond  among  states  governed  on  English  law  would  be  a  bond  act- 
ing in  favor  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  United  States. 
The  want  of  such  a  bond  and  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the 
group  of  nations,  called  r'trhi'r  euphemistically  *^  British,"  would 
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tend  to  give  the  United  States  rivals,  rather  than  alHea.  Is  the 
United  Stiites  indifferent  to  this  ? 

We  may  see  some  reasons  why  they  had  best  not  be  indifferent, 
and  why  they  had  best  welcome  an  English-spoaking  confeder- 
ation, for  that  is  what  '*  Imperial  Federation  *'  would  come  to, 
XamcB  are  nothing,  for  they  are  only  the  passing  nicknames 
given  by  other  boys  who  happen  to  be  in  the  same  class  at  the 
moment,  and  are  not  abiding  baptismal  descriptions.  We  nniy, 
then,  rather  think  of  the  talked -of  federation  as  the  **  English  " 
federation  than  as  the  ''Imperial"  The  nae  of  the  word  'impe- 
rial "  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  taxing  of  the  Boston  tea,  and 
it  is  probably  too  expensive  an  ornament  to  be  ahvays  worn  in 
everyday  life.  If  properly  managed,  such  an  alliance  might  be 
made  a  very  potent  league  of  peace,  and  America  has  shown  of 
late  by  the  votes  to  increase  her  fleet,  that  she  knows  that  there 
are  considerations  which  may  make  it  desirable  for  her  to  have 
allies,  and  where  would  siie  find  a  better  alliance  than  among  her 
owD  kith  and  kin? 

The  so-called  *'  movement"  in  favor  of  a  federation  alliance  is 
very  young.  Very  yonng,  also,  are  most  of  the  utterances  that 
point  at  any  special  proposal.  But  the  idea  has  a  blood  pamper 
that  may  in  time  send  vital  energy  through  veins  which  are  hardly 
developed.  There  is  heart  in  the  "  movement."  The  voices  that 
urge  quicker  action,  for  fear  that  the  limbs  may  mortify  and 
drop  off  if  not  mpitlly  supplied  with  blootl,  are  chiefly  voices  that 
sjHrak  from  London.  London  is  certainly  a  big  heart,  but  a  heart 
of  very  variable  action.  Very  variable  have  been  the  wortls  of 
the  qnickeners  of  the  "  movement,**  One  of  them  who,  some 
years  ago,  came  back  from  America  full  of  theories  fed  by  a  free- 
tnide  heart,  declared  at  that  time  that  the  Western  '*  Granges  " 
would  sweep  the  Eastern  State  Protectioiiista  quickly  to  per- 
dition. His  jinlgment  was  wrong,  even  if  his  heart  was  in  the 
right  place.  Anotlier  gentleman  with  an  '^  imperial  "  sweep  of 
the  hand  wants  to  command  the  attendance  of  all  the  representa- 
tivea  of  all  the  colonies  at  Westminster.  Westminster  may 
understand  the  proposal,  but  Montreal,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and 
Cape  Town  don't.  Another,  who  has  been  impressed  by  Mn 
McKinley,  wishes  to  McKinleyize  all  the  world  which  now  sees 
the  LTnion  Jack  flying.  In  short,  the  idea  is  so  large  that  men 
are  apt  to   become  "excessive'*  over  it.     Another  gentleman 
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some  time  ago  gave  his  countrymen  the  wise  advice  ''go  slovf." 
This  they  hiive  douo  for  t!ie  last  few  yeurs,  not  because  of  set 
policy,  but  because  ao  many  ieaders  say  **  We  must  go  one  way," 
only  to  be  aoswered  by  others  as  wise  who  say  **  We  must  go  the 
other/'  Of  course  the  best  plan  is  to  await  events,  and  for  each 
state  of  the  group  of  mother  and  children  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  others  as  oecasion  may  serve.  The  chief  iielper  in  the  cause 
has  been  Mr.  MeKinley,  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  that 
happy  irritant  may  be  **to  the  fore.*'  Meantime  a  good  deal  has 
been  quietly  done.  A  conference  held  in  London  at  the  incita* 
tion  of  the  government  of  Lord  Salisbury  gave  opportunity  to 
leading  men  in  the  colonies  to  say  what  they  wanted  and  what 
they  did  not  want,  and  the  interstate  strengthening  of  armaments 
for  mutual  defence  dates  from  that  time,  for  up  to  that  period 
each  country  hrni  gone  its  own  way  under  a  half-and-half  under- 
standing with  departmental  chiefs  in  the  mother  land.  The 
withdrawal  of  regular  troops  from  the  larger  colonies  has  certainly 
induced  these  to  augment  and  improve  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  home  forces^  so  that  in  the  event  of  trouble  the  imperial 
and  home  army  and  navy  may  join  with  effect.  The  main  diffi- 
culty is  the  old  one,  namely,  how  to  have  representation  and 
taxation  joined.  Armaments  involve  expense^  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  expense  the  colony  insists  on  judging,  and  is  apt  to  believe 
the  mother  country^s  warnings  an  old  woman's  feara^  None  of 
these  new  nations  lave  been  purged  by  war  of  their  cocksureness 
and  of  the  pleiisant  conceit  that  they  are  invulnerable  because 
they  have  never  been  wounded,  I  speak  only,  of  course,  of  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  Cape  wai^s  with  blacks  and  Boers 
cannot  be  counted  as  havmg  wrung  any  withers. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  any  heavy  increase  in  war  power  can 
only  be  arranged  by  conference.  The  first  conference  has  been 
successful  in  this  regard,  and  it  will  probably  bo  followed  by 
others*  But  there  is  no  use  in  speaking  of  long  forward  steps  to 
Americans  or  English  until  some  necessity  arises  to  make  it 
patent  to  the  people  that  they  must  devise  some  novelty,  We  all 
hate  novelty^  unless  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a  new  dance» 
romance  or  theological  dispute.  We  have  walked  on  our  feet  too 
long  to  admire  the  novelty  of  being  told  suddenly  we  must  take  to 
standing  on  our  head.  Change  is  disagreeable  unless  it  be  in 
the  shape  of  new  dishes  at  dinner.      W(*  don't  want  a  change 
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that  may  deprive  us  of  dinner^  or  even  much  alter  its 
hour.  It  is  this  inuate  Euglish  conservatism  which  has  made 
America  and  Britain  wait  to  take  **  occasion  by  the  hand  ^'  when 
she  came,  but  we  do  not  like  to  lead  out  occasion  to  make  her 
dance  a  solo.  And  as  with  matters  of  land  and  sea  defence^  so  it  is 
also  with  fiscal  matters.  Each  geographical  group  must  go  its 
own  way  until  it  sees  it  is  its  interest  to  make  conjoint  plans. 
Geography  determines  political  economy  more  than  do  the  text 
books  of  the  philosophers,  who  take  no  account  of  the  wilfulness 
of  human  caprice.  The  people  make  fiscal  tariffs  to  benefit 
powerful  sections  of  population  for  a  time.  The  philosophers 
say  they  are  all  wrong  and  their  children  will  find  it  out.  The  people 
reply  that  their  children  will  shape  their  laws  in  their  own  time. 
And  no  doubt  those  children  will  have  other  philosophers  to  tell 
them  they  are  wrong  should  they  pursue  a  policy  of  their  own, 
though  it  may  be  the  reverse  of  that  condemned  by  the  phil- 
osophers of  our  day. 

The  idea  of  a  Federal  union  between  what  are  practically 
independent  communities,  separated  from  each  other  by 
wide  oceans,  is  a  new  thing.  Similar  conditions  have  never 
prevailed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Never  has  a  mother  coun- 
try produced  so  marvellous  an  array  of  colonies,  chiefly  consisting 
of  people  of  her  own  blood,  wholly  adopting  her  own  laws  and  re- 
joicing iu  her  tongne,  while  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  a  totally 
separate  political  frame  for  the  picture  which  they  delight 
to  paint  as  English.  The  notion  that  they  can  be  united  for 
certain  common  purposes  is  natural.  America  need  certainly 
not  look  with  prejudiced  eye  on  such  a  project.  Such  work  for 
the  world's  good  may  on  the  contrary  have  her  sympathy.  Is 
there  not  more  sympathy  with  American  aspirations  among  Aus- 
tralians and  English  than  there  is  among  Italians,  French  or 
Russians  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is.  Trade  and  language 
go  much  together.  Would  it  not  be  for  the  United  States'  advan- 
tage that  it  should  have  the  sympathy  of  a  sound,  strong 
English  federation  in  any  dispute  with  the  outside  foreigners  ? 
Self-contained  as  the  United  States  is,  and  quite  able  to  adjust 
any  little  trouble  within  its  borders,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  friendship  of  its  own  kin  beyond  sea  may  be  worth 
more  to  it  in  time  than  the  indifference  with  which  its 
national  life  is  usually  regarded  by  the  average  careless  foreigner. 
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A  league  of  kindred  states  that  would  make  maritime  war 
difficult,  nay  almost  impossible,  might  have  an  understanding 
with  the  United  States,  while  America  kept  outside  any  engage- 
ment, and  might  thus  insure  the  very  neutrality  which  the 
United  States  would  desire  to  keep  and  which  might  otherwise 
be  endangered.  As  their  own  foreign  element,  Italian,  or 
German,  or  French  Canadian  gets  stronger  and  more  segre- 
gated in  special  spots  in  the  Union  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
race  or  national  questions  under  some  specious  name  may  trouble 
them,  and  that  the  ^'national  *'  population  may  love  to  hoist  a  tri- 
color or  some  foreign  flag  in  preference  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  French  in  the  northeast  corner  might  well  form  such  a  "  na- 
tional *^  cave  of  Adullam.  Then  how  about  the  foreign  elements 
in  the  South,  half  Congo  and  half  Creole  ?  Yes,  these  things  may 
be  out  of  sight  for  the  present,  but  the  present  becomes  the  dis- 
tant past  very  soon  in  politics,  and  an  English  '*  Bund  "  is  not  a 
bad  antidote  to  certain  schemes  and  dreams  which  are  very  un- 
English,  using  that  adjective  in  its  best  sense — the  sense  in  which 
we  each  and  all  of  us  desire  to  keep  '^  our  noble  England  whole,'' 
if  that  England  is  to  mean  the  power  to  spread  abroad  the 
principles  of  ordered  freedom  as  exhibited  in  the  laws  and  in  the 
language  of  those  who  trained  themselves  into  self-government 
and  whose  patriotism  is  not  the  unbridled  reign  of  selfish  passion, 
but  the  outcome  of  the  experience  of  those  who  are  not  young  in 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  license  and  what  is  liberty. 

LORNE. 


THE  COMING  TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 

BY  EEPRE8ENTATIVE   BEITTON  M'MILLIN,    OF  TENNESSEE,  BEPEE- 

8ENTATIVE    JOHN    DALZELL,   OF    PENNSYLVANIA,    AND 

BEPBESENTATIVE    WILLIAM  J.    BRYAN,    OF 

NEBRASKA;     ALL     OF    THE    WAYS 

AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE. 


THE  HON.  BENTON  M'MILLIN : 

We  have  now  tried  the  tariff  law  of  1890  for  three  years. 
During  that  period  the  country  has  been  under  the  highest  rate 
of  duty  ever  imposed  hero.  Its  authors  boldly  announced  that  it 
was  not  framed  for  revenue,  but  for  protection.  It  was  put  into 
operation  when  the  country  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  To 
see  what  should  be  done  in  revising  it,  let  us  examine  the  nature 
of  the  measure,  and  the  result  of  its  operation. 

It  is  the  accumulation  of  many  years  of  increase  in  tariff  rates. 
When  we  started  on  the  up  grade  of  protection  in  1861  we  were 
told  it  was  only  temporary,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  costly  war, 
and  when  that  war  was  over  we  should  have  a  reduction.  The 
war  closed,  but  no  relief  came  except  to  the  manufacturers.  The 
internal  tax  imposed  on  them  when  the  import  duties  were  in- 
creased was  repealed.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  horizontal  cut  made 
of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  tariff  rates  in  1872,  but  only  a  few  months 
elapsed  before  it  was  restored  without  adequate  excuse.  After 
many  eilorts  by  the  Democracy  to  revise  the  tariff  without  success, 
the  question  was  intensified  by  President  Cleveland's  famous  mes- 
sage of  1887  to  Congress  urging  tariff  reform.  The  Mills  Bill 
was  framed  and  put  through  the  House  only  to  fail  in  the  Repub- 
lican Senate.  When  the  Republicans  came  into  full  power  under 
President  Harrison  they  set  about  making  a  new  tariff  which  out- 
stripped all  other  protection  measures,  which  should  give  capital 
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reiriiHicnitive  divideiKis,  labor  constant  and  better-paying  employ- 
ment, and  prosperity  to  the  entire  country.  According  to  its 
advocates  and  framers  an  industrial  millennium  was  to  dawn  upon 
the  entire  country.  The  rates  upon  every  schedule  except  one  or 
two  were  greatly  increased,  while  the  taxes  on  many  luxuries 
were  permitted  to  stand  where  they  were  or  were  lowered  ;  those 
on  the  necessaries  of  life  were  made  higher. 

The  manufacturers  were  called  in  and  allowed  to  frame  the 
schedules  in  which  they  were  interested,  and  raised  the  duties  to 
suit  themselres.  Whole  acctious  of  the  bill  were  thiia  framed, 
and  inserted  bodily  as  they  were  made  by  interested  parties  ;  and 
are  now  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  This  is  notably  true  of 
sections  increasing  the  duty  on  women's  dross  goods,  which  was 
prepared  by  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  of  those  goods.  It 
was  true  of  others.  Does  anyone  deny  this  ?  The  members  of 
the  Ways  and^  Means  Committee  who  **  edited"  the  bill  will  not 
deny  it.  8ixty-five  million  people  groan  to-day  under  exactions 
prepared  by  interested  makers  of  the  articles  taxed,  and  placed  in 
the  bill  by  their  dictation.  Is  it  strange  that  the  burdens  were 
made  too  grievous  to  be  borne?  Is  it  surprising  that  they  made 
rates  such  that  none  but  themselves  could  tlourish.  The  fraraere 
of  that  bill  found  the  average  rate  of  duty  a  little  more  than  40 
per  cent,,  they  left  but  little  (if  any)  less  then  60  per  cent.  They 
knew  the  farmer  would  complain  about  having  the  price  of  his 
clothing,  his  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  and  his  imple- 
ments of  industry  thus  increased  by  excessive  taxes  intended  to 
enhauce  prices,  while  the  price  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  was 
fixed  in  the  free-trade  markets  of  the  world  in  competition  with 
the  most  poorly  paid  labor*  They  went  through  the  farce  of  in* 
creasing  largely  the  duty  on  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  They 
evidently  thought  the  people  very  gullible.  They  put  additional 
taxes  upon  raw  materials,  and  still  further  weighted  the  industries 
of  the  country  and  oppressed  the  people  using  the  goods*  They 
repealed  the  sugar  tax  becanse  nine-tenths  of  it  went  into  the 
Treasury  ;  and  gave  a  bounty  on  sugar  which  was  raised  by  a  tax 
on  other  articles  of  necessity  where  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
taxation  weut  to  the  manufacturers.  Other  bounties  were  pro- 
vided— not^ibly  a  bounty  on  silk. 

Under  pretext  of  bringing  abont  reciprocity  with  other  na- 
tions— which  in  this  case  was  free  trade  on  a  small  scale  and  to  a 
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mvorod  few — they  surrendered  to  tho  President  the  right  to  im- 
pcwo  and  remit  taxes  without  calling  on  Congress  or  consulting 
the  people. 

Under  this  tariff  gigantic  trusts  have  been  formed  to  restrict 
productions  and  put  up  prices.  Whilst  it  is  not  contended  that 
the  formation  of  a  trust  is  never  seen  or  is  imposaible  eiscept 
under  the  inflnence  of  tariff  laws,  it  is  oertainly  true  that  their 
organization  has  been  and  is  greatly  facilitjited  by  tariff  laws 
which  destroy  or  limit  competition  in  production. 

Such  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1S90  which  the 
Democratic  party  is  called  upon  to  revise.  I  defy  anyone  to  show 
one  laborer  whose  wages  it  has  increased  in  the  three  years  it  has 
existed*  A  period  of  greater  financial  depression  was  never  known 
in  our  history.  Under  it  unemployed  labor  ready  to  work  has 
begged  bread  in  tlie  streets  and  almost  starved  at  home.  Under 
it  furnaces  have  been  banked,  factories  have  been  shut  down  and 
foundries  have  ceased  to  glow.  Under  it  there  have  been  in- 
numerable  lockouts  and  reductions  of  wages.  Under  it  the  great 
increase  of  tariff  rates  has  been  accompanied  by  no  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  wages  of  labor.  Under  it  the  rich  farm  lands 
of  the  country  have  continued  to  fall  in  price.  To  show  that  I 
do  not  overdraw  the  picture  I  quote  from  an  article  contributed  by 
Mr,  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  September  number  of  this  Heview, 
After  lauding  the  prosperity  prior  to  1890,  he  gives  this  gloomy 
but  tme  account  of  years  since  that  date  : 

"  What  a  contrast  to  this  picture  the  position  of  our  country  pre^enta 
to-day.  It  ts  doubtful  if  a  mor^  diaaatroua  financial  cyclone  ever  blaat4?d  a 
eonn try  to  such  an  extent  in  ao  abort  a  time.  .  .  .  We  see  the  woollen 
and  cotton  miUa  atop  in  New  Eu^land«  the  blast  fumocea  cloaed  throughout 
the  South,  banks  and  businesfi  iVmiH  falUoK  to  an  extent  before  unknown, 
and  hundrtda  of  thousands  of  workmen  idle,  when  before  e^ery  one  was 
employed*  And  while  a  few  tbou9and»  eng^aged  in  business  suffer,  the  suf* 
ferera  atnong:  the  wage  earning  clasaea  are  already  numbered  by  hundreds 
of  bhonganda.  The  country  has  fallen  from  the  apex  of  prosperity  to  the 
depths  of  industrial  depression.  Adversity  has  taken  the  place  of  pros- 
perity, stagnation  in  baslnesa  has  succeeded  actiTity.  confldence  ha«  given 
place  to  distrust,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  when  business  is  disturbed,  the 
chief  part  of  the  loss  and  suffering  is  fHltlng,  and  must  fall,  upon  the  work- 
lAgmea— upon  the  poor  millions  and  not  upon  the  rich  few." 

It  is  tr«e  the  groat  mantifactiiror,  whose  own  works  nnfortnn- 
Miy  have  confirmed  tlio  tnith  of  his  gloomy  description,  at- 
tributes the  ills  to  other  causes.     Still  the  unprejudiced  must 
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admit  that  very  much  has  come  from  a  system  of  iineqiuil  tiix- 
ation,  und  all  will  admit  the  high  taxes  imposed  hiivc  not  been  a 
remedy  for  any  ill  that  afflicted  the  hmd. 

And  now  the  grave  responsibility  of  revising  and  reducing  this 
system  of  oppressive  tariff  devolves  upon  the  Democratic  party  by 
reason  of  the  great  victory  of  1892»  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
that  party  has  exliorted  the  people  to  return  to  the  Democratic 
idea  of  reduced  duties*  By  an  unprecedented  victory  this  party 
again  comes  into  full  power,  and  cannot  and  will  not  surrender 
the  cause  of  taritT  reform  either  by  non  action  or  iumlequate 
action.  To  do  ao  would  be  to  acknowledge  themselves  either  in- 
sincere or  incapable.  It  would  betray  tlie  high  Irust  reposed  in 
them.  The  Democratic  party  does  not  seek  to  tear  down  or  injure 
our  indastries.  Under  it  they  flourished  in  the  past.  Under  it 
they  will  flourish  in  the  future.  It  seeks  rather  to  place  them  on 
a  flrmcrand  surer  baeis;  to  extend  their  markets  ;  to  give  them 
cheap  raw  materials,  and  then  require  them  in  return  to  forego 
some  of  the  exactions  they  have  been  making  upon  our  people.  The 
people  of  this  country  can  make  more  than  they  can  eat  or  wear, 
and  must  find  a  market  for  their  surplus  or  be  reduced  to  enforced 
idleness  periodically.  Protection  in  Germany  and  France  is 
often  cited  to  justify  it  here*  Nothing  is  proven  by  tlie  citation. 
The  situation  of  our  people  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  those 
countries.  There,  from  half  a  million  to  three-quarters  of  a  mill- 
ion of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  period  of  their  greatest 
earning  power,  are  taken  from  industrial  pnreuita  and  placed  in 
the  army,  where  they  cease  to  be  producers.  All  the  time  they  go 
on  consuming.  Here  we  have  no  great  navy,  and  no  vast  stand- 
ing army  drawing  the  flovverof  our  young  men  from  the  industries 
and  placing  them  where  they  cease  to  create  wealth,  Uence 
we  have  more  need  for  markets  to  take  the  products  of  their  labor. 

Hearings  are  now  in  progress  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  manufacturers  are  urging  non-action.  Certain 
prints  that  perennially  champion  their  cause  take  up  the  refrain 
and  chunor  in  unison  against  tariff  revision  ;  or  as  they  some- 
times put  it  alliteratively — ^against  *^  tinkering  with  the  tariff  **, 
This  is  no  new  sound.  It  has  always  been  beard  when  reduction 
of  duties  was  proposed,  but  never  when  an  increase  of  rates  was 
asked.  They  never  complained  at  *•  tariff  tinkering*'  wben  it 
was  upwards,  but  abhor  it  when  it  has  a  tendency  downwards. 
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When  the  conn  try  is  prosperaue  they  claim  it  will  destroy  pros- 
perity to  decrease  the  rates.  When  it  is  in  panic  they  say  it  will 
retard  prosperity  to  reduce  them.  Therefore,  if  wo  follow  them 
we  could  never  reduce  taxes.  There  should  be  a  genera!  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  and  reduction  of  duties  to  a  revenue  basis. 
The  reduction  should  be  greatest  in  the  neeesaaries  of  life,  and 
less  on  luxuries.  So  far  as  may  be,  raw  materials  should  be 
niadu  free,  that  man  a  factories  may  be  unhampered  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  world,  and  goods  be  supplied  at  a  cheaper  cost  to 
our  people.  The  right  of  the  President  to  impose  and  remit 
Uxes  sbould  be  taken  away  as  undemocratic  and  un American. 
Taxes  should  be  substituted  for  bounties,  it  being  the  object  of 
governmeut  to  impose  taxes  "for  revenue'*  to  carry  on  govern- 
ment ;  and  not  to  raise  money  from  one  citizen  to  be  paid  over 
to  anotlior  to  increase  his  profits.  Make  the  tariff  what  it  should 
bo.  When  this  is  done,  we  can  regnlate  our  revenues,  as  we  do 
now,  by  our  internal  revenue  taxes. 

If  more  money  is  needed  it  can  bo  obtained  by  an  increase  of 
the  tax  on  spirits  and  by  such  other  internal  taxes  as  the  Congress 
may  in  its  discretion  impose.  Among  other  feasible  means  is  a 
legacy  tax  which  never  makes  its  exactions  till  the  party  who 
worked  for  the  money  no  longer  needs  it ;  till  one  is  to  get  it  who 
never  earned  it.  There  is  no  point  where  Government  can  with 
more  propriety  make  a  reasonable  exaction  for  that  protection 
throngh  which  alone  it  could  have  been  accumulated  than  on 
large  legacies  and  inheritances, 

Benton  M'Millik. 


THE  HON.  JOHN  DALZELL: 

The  interest  generally  attaching  to  the  tariff  question  at  this 
time  has  little  relation  to  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  any 
theory.  Throughout  the  country,  free-trader,  protectionist,  and 
the  tariff  reformer — who  denies  that  he  is  either — alike  compul- 
florily  stand  paralyzed  in  the  presence  of  uncertainty.  All  men 
know  that  Congress  is  to  revise  the  tariff  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone  knows  how  it  is  to  be  revised.  Accurate  foreknowledge 
now  of  coming  legislation  would  mean  fortune  to  its  possessor. 
Doubt  and  distrust  rule  the  hour.  And  not  without  good  reason  ; 
the  elements  of  uncertainty  are  many. 

The  party  tliat  for  thirty  years,  with  marvellous  success, 
VOL.  CLVU.— KO.  443.  32 
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guided  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  has  been  expelled  from  power, 
and  responflibilitj  rests  upon  a  party  trained  not  to  up-building 
bnt  to  down-pulling,  not  to  consti  uction  but  to  opposition.  Con- 
ceding to  it  the  fullest  measure  of  patriotic  purpose,  the  ftict 
remains  that  in  this  generation  it  has  not  had  a  chance  to  put 
into  practice  tlie  art  of  governing*  Nor  does  it  appeal  by  its  his- 
tory to  the  confidence  of  the  American  people*  While  it  brings 
to  its  responsible  task  a  recent  record  of  inexperience  it  brings 
also  an  earlier  record  full  of  disaster. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Republican  rule  is  the 
system  of  protection.  By  its  means  home  industries  have  been 
developed  to  a  variety,  importance  and  wealth  difficult  of  accu- 
rate measurement,  and  the  field  of  remunerative  labor  enlarged  to 
the  wonderful  material  prosperity  and  moral  and  social  advance- 
ment of  the  wage-earner.  The  assertion  is  incontrovertible  that 
never  in  our  history  were  the  necessaries  of  life  cheaper,  or  wages 
and  the  condition  of  labor  on  a  higher  plane,  than  when  Mr,  Har- 
rison went  out  of  office.  Without  claiming  this  condition  of 
things  to  be  due  solely  to  the  system  of  protection,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  that  system  is  entitled  to  a  large,  if  not  the  largest, 
amount  of  credit  therefor.  But  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the 
protective  system  hud  nothing  to  do  with  it,  still  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  believe  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  a  prevailing  popular  sentiment  is  potential  in  influence 
ing  social  and  euconomic  conditions. 

Suddenly,  inexplicably,  the  people---as  was  their  right — at  the 
last  Presidential  election  changed  for  a  time  the  party  of  their 
choice,  and  placed  the  Democratic  party  in  charge  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  government.  That  party  came  into  power  upon  a 
platform  that  would  rcvei'se  the  industrial  policy  of  a  third  of  a 
century, 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  that  platform's  adoption  will  not  be 
without  profit.  Had  it  been  adopted  as  originally  reported  to 
the  Convention  it  would  have  contained,  with  respect  to  the 
tariff,  this  declaration: 

'*  In  makinK  tarlfT  reduction  in  t&xea,  it  is  not  proposed  to  iJijiire  any 
domestic  industries,  bat  rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  From  the 
foundation  of  this  Government  taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house  have 
»>eeii  the  chief  source  of  Federal  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue  to  be* 
Moreover,  many  indufttries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for  auccessfnl 
continuance*  so  that  any  change  of  law  must  be  at  every  step  regardfol  of 
the  labor  and  capital  thu»  involved.'* 
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This  declaration  the  Convention  deliberately  refused  to  make, 
and  in  fitrong  contnist  with  it  thus  announced  the  party  creed  : 

**  We  denounce  Rcpnblfciin  protection  as  a  fraud,  a  robbery  of  the  great 
majority  of  tbo  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  We  declare  it 
to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  thnt  the  Federal 
Government  haa  no  constitution  a  1  power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties^ 
except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  july»  etc.,  etc/* 

It  we  could  accept  a  Democratic  platform  as  meaning  what  it 
njn  there  would  not  now  he  any  uncertaiuty  as  to  the  future  of 
OUT  tariff  policy.  Assuming  honesty  iu  a  Democratic  conveution 
in  formulatiug  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  horoscope 
of  our  tariff  future  is  easy  to  be  read. 

Protective  duties  are  to  be  aboliahed  ;  they  are  unconstitu- 
tional, and  a  tariff  whose  sole  purpose  shall  be  revenue  is  to  be 
enacted^  that  is  to  say  a  tariff  so  levied  tis  to  raise  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  the  least  rate  of  duty. 
The  legitimate  subjects  of  such  duty  are  the  necessaries  of  life, 
tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  the  like. 

The  result  of  such  tariff  is  easy  to  predict.  The  mine,  the 
mill,  the  furnace  and  the  factory  must  cease  to  operate,  or  the 
owner  thereof  must  put  himself  on  the  piano  of  his  foreign  busi- 
nesB  rival,  and  so  in  the  last  analysis  the  burden  will  fall  on  the 
wage-earner  reduced  to  the  level  of  his  foreign  competitor. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  platform  of  the  party 
now  in  power  necessarily  indicates  that  party's  intended  policy  ? 

In  the  remarkable  debate  recently  concluded  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  on  the  silver  question  nothing  was  ma<le  so  con- 
spicuous as  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  Democratic  platform.  The  most  familiar  instance  of  each 
day's  debate  was  the  assertion  by  one  Democrat  that  the  money 
j>lank  of  that  platform  was  a  distinct  pledge  in  favor  of  free  and 
unlimited  silver  coinage,  and  the  assertion  by  another  Democrat 
that  it  was  exactly  the  reverse*  By  Democratic  construction  the 
platform  seoms  to  have  been  intended  for  convenient  service, 
equally  well  suite^l  to  Colorado  and  to  Now  York  and  New  Eug- 
huid,  a  good  enough  lure  alike  for  Wall  Street  and  the  prairie. 

Furthermore,  time  and  again  in  that  same  debate  the 
announcement  was  made  that  party  platforms  mean  nothing,  and 
timt  the  oaudidate  is  the  exponent  of  party  principles  and  policy. 
How  much  this  moaus,  a  glance  at  the  vote  upon  the  bill  repeal- 
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in^  the  pnrduue  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  atttttide  of 
praminent  Democrats  with  respect  thereto  mil  make  very 
apparent.  Bepresentativeg  in  great  n ambers,  and  grave  and 
reverend  senators,  heretofore  the  advocates,  in  speech,  in  the 
press  and  in  magazine  articles,  of  free  and  unlimited  silver  coin- 
age, jostled  each  other  in  their  mad  haste  to  sustain  the  policj 
recommended  bj  the  President,  Like  Sanl  of  Tarsus,  they  were 
snddenlv  converted  by  a  great  light.  The  light,  we  may  allow, 
came  from  heaven,  but  by  way  of  reflection  from  the  White 
Honse. 

With  respect  to  taril!  revision  there  is  as  mnch  ground  for 
nncertainty  as  to  Democratic  intentions  as  there  was  in  connec- 
tion with  silver  legislation.  It  is  true  that  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion refused  to  embody  in  its  declaration  of  principles  a  denial  of 
any  intention  to  injure  any  domestic  industry.  It  is  equally  true 
that,  having  deliberately  rejected  this  proposition,  it  declared 
in  terms  that  a  tariff  except  for  revenue  was  unconstitutiouaL 
But  then,  again,  it  is  aleo  tme^  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  uniformly 
coupled  with  his  declarations  in  favor  of  tariff  revision  a  pledge 
against  harmful  interference  with  industrial  interests  and  the 
wages  of  labor, 

"  In  a  readjustment,'*  said  he,  '*  of  our  tariff,  the  interests  of 
American  labor  engaged  in  manufacture  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  preservation  of  our  manufacturers/'  That 
he  is  not  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Calhoun  and  the  Chicago 
pliitform  that  protection  is  unconstitutional  is  clear.  He  says 
*'it  may  be  called  protection,  or  by  any  other  name,  but  relief 
from  the  hardships  of  our  present  tariff  laws  should  be  devised 
with  especial  precaution  against  imperilling  the  existence  of  our 
manufacturing  interests." 

Will  the  party  in  power  embody  in  legislation  the  declaration 
of  its  platform  and  erase  from  the  statute  book  protective  duties 
as  unconstitiitional  ;  or  will  it  follow  the  voice  of  its  leader  and 
revise  the  tariff,  "  with  especial  precaution  agjiinst  imporilling 
the  existence  of  our  manufacttiring  interests  "  ? 

This  is  a  question  upon  the  answer  to  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  men,  women  and  children  anxiously  stand  waiting 
in  tiio  hush  of  idleness.     It  ought  not  to  remain  unanswered  long. 

No  forecast  of  the  future  of  legislation  can  approach  accuracy 
that  ignores  the  dominant  influence  of  local  interests.     Free  trade 
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Is  nlways  a  lovely  thing  in  theory  and  on  paper,  ami  sometimes  a 
good  thing  m  practice  ;  but  tho  hitter  is  the  ciiso  only  when  it 
operates  in  some  other  person's  congressional  district.  The 
average  yoter — and  his  member  of  Cotigrcsa  does  not  differ  from 
him — may  be  very  devoted  to  principle  when  making  party  plat- 
forms,  but  when  laws  are  to  be  niikle  it  is  interest  rather  than 
principle  that  he  wants  considered.  Free  raw  material  would, 
beyond  doubt,  be  a  prominent  feature  of  any  bill  framed  by  a 
Democratic  Congress  if  there  was  no  raw  material  in  any  Demo- 
cratic district ;  if,  however,  such  miiteria!  should  exist  in  such 
district,  it  is  safe  to  say  thtit  it  would  not  bo  deprived  of  tariff 
protection — at  least,  by  the  vote  of  the  congressman  therefrom. 
It  will  be  rememborcd  that  when  the  Mills  Bill  came  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee^  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  it  had  a 
conformity  to  theory  which  it  sadly  lacked  when  pikssed  upon  by 
the  House,  One  by  one  articles  produced  in  Dumoenitic  districts 
were  transferred  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list,  and,  in  some 
cases,  duties  were  advanced,  aa  the  price  of  Democratic  votes. 

Aside  from  this  influence  proceeding  from  particular  districts, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  dominant  force  in  the 
prevailing  popular  opinion  which  always  inflnences  legislation. 
And,  whatever  claims  may  be  imx'^i^  from  a  partii?au  standpoint 
as  to  tho  real  meaning  of  the  political  revolution  of  the  last 
election,  it  would  seem  impossible  of  belief  that  the  American 
people  really  intend  to  abaiulon  tho  policy  of  protection.  Any 
party  undertaking  to  legislate  upon  that  assumption  must  antici- 
pate speedy  rebuke  and  defeat, 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  National  Treasury  is  now  in 
%  depleted  condition,  and  that  its  main  source  of  replenishment 
muat  be  customs  duties.  To  accurately  foretell  the  effect  upon 
the  revenue  of  a  change  in  duties  is  an  utter  impossibility,  and 
there  probably  never  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  there  was 
more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  tariff  revision  than  now. 
This  fact  is,  of  course,  appreciated  by  those  in  control  of  legisla- 
tion and  must  largely  influence  their  judgment  against  any  radi- 
cal experimental  measures. 

The  elements  that  produce  uncertainty  in  the  present  situa- 
tion are  the  newness  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power,  the  mean- 
inglessness  of  Democratic  platforms  as  outlining  party  legislation, 
and  the  existence  of  a  divided  sentiment  amongst  Democrats  upoQ 
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the  qnestion  of  proteetioa  ;  while  some  dements  to  be  considered 
on  the  other  hand  are  the  effect  on  legislation  of  local  interests, 
the  influence  of  general  popular  opinion,  the  necessity  for  revenue, 
and  the  existing  conditions  which  render  radical  or  experimental 
legislation  dangerous. 

It  being  generally  accepted  as  inevitable  that  the  tariff  is  to  bo 
revised,  it  seenis  to  be  of  the  utmost  imijortance  that  it  be  done 
speedily.  Capital  and  labor  alike,  to  a  large  extent,  stand  idle 
awaiting  the  result,  desirous  of  adapting  themselves  to  new  con- 
ditions. And  if  there  are  to  be  new  conditions,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  give  some  time  to  capital  and  labor  to 
prepare  to  meet  them.  No  tariff  law  ought  to  be  enacted  to  go 
into  immediate  effect  ;  its  operation  should  be  postponed  a  reason- 
able time  so  m  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  country, 

John  Dalzell. 


THE  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  BKYAN  : 

Ix  SO  far  as  elections  can  determine  a  political  principle  the 
elections  of  1890  and  1892  have  committed  this  country  to  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  emphatic 
expression  of  public  sentiment  was  due  to  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  protected  interests  t^  push  their  battle  line  a  little  fur- 
ther forward,  notwithstandingapopular  demand  for  tariff  reduc- 
tion. This  last  move,  on  the  part  of  those  who,  grown  rich  at 
public  expense,  added  arrogance  to  their  wealth,  focussed  public 
attention  upon  the  issue  and  in  the  succeeding  conflict  all  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  protective  principle  were  met  and  answered. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic  the  main  argament  made 
in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  was  that  it  would  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  industries  and  guard  them  from  compefcition 
with  older  foreign  rivals  until  they  became  firmly  rooted.  Such 
a  tariff  was  intended  to  be  temporary  only,  Mr.  Hamilton  said 
in  his  report  on  manufactures  in  1791 : 

"The  coot inuaace  of  bounties  on  maaufactures  Ion;;  eatabUsYicd  must 
always  be  of  quenUonable  poUcj,  because  a  presumption  would  arise  in 
everj  «uch  cose  tbat  there  were  nataral  and  iaherent  impediEueut^  to  sue- 
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*'The  theory  of  protection  auppoaea,  too,  that  after  a  certain  time  the 
protected  arts  will  have  acquired  such  HtreQgth  and  perreciiou  a»  will  en- 
able them  subsequently,  uDaided,  to  stand  a^inat  foreign  oompetitloo/' 

And  again  in  1840  : 

"No one,  Mr.  President,  in  thecomroenceDient  of  the  protectiv^e  policy, 
ever  supposed  that  it  waj»  to  be  perpetual/* 

Time,  however,  exhausted  that  argament.  The  child  be- 
comes ashamed  to  rmrae  as  it  grows  oltler,  hot  the  indiistrial 
infant  is  not  separated  from  the  breast  by  any  such  sentimental 
reason.  It  is  afi  scantily  endowed  with  modesty  as  it  is  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  appetite,  but,  as  the  industry  could  no  longer 
conceal  its  corpulent  body  and  it^  extending  limba  in  childhood*a 
attire,  it  souglit  some  new  excuse  for  continued  public  support, 
while  it  changed  its  attitude  from  that  of  a  temporary  ward  of 
the  nation  to  tliat  of  a  permanent  charge  upon  all  protitahle  in- 
dustries. The  contention  now  is  that  we  are  not  able  to  compete 
upon  even  terms  with  induatries  in  foreign  lauds  and  that  the 
government  must  make  good  the  difference  either  directly  by  a 
bounty,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar  production,  or  indirectly  by  a 
protective  tariff,  as  in  the  Ciiae  of  wooL 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Ohio,  m  addressing  the  wool  growers  in  a 
speech  made  about  two  years  ago,  said  : 

'*  And  these  are  the  existing  conditional  In  Australia  merino  wool  cim 
be  and  is  produced  at  a  less  cost  tbat  it  can  be  in  tbe  United  StateB,  be- 
cause lU  pas  turafcc  can  be  had  there  for  a  few  cents  an  acrc»  and  (2Kbe 
climate  there  Is  such  that  substantially  no  winter  feeding  Is  required.  The 
a&me  la  true  of  South  America." 

As  protectionists  do  not  claim  that  their  system  will  reduce 
the  price  of  pasturage  or  moderate  tho  climate  so  as  to  make 
winter  feeding  unnecessary,  they  must  defend  the  wool  tariff  as  a 
perpetual  tax.  Tho  same  is  true  of  other  industries  where  the 
tariff  is  maintained  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  paying  higher 
wages  than  are  paid  abroad.  As  it  is  not  contended  that  protec- 
tion will  finally  reduce  wages  and  thus  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
tariff ♦  protection  in  these  caaes  must  be  justified  as  a  permanent 
system  by  which  the  price  of  certain  goods  shall  be  increased  by 
operation  of  law  for  the  immediate  benefit  uf  those  who  produce 
the  goods  and  for  the  pretended  benefit  ultimately  of  every  one 
else.  The  oj)eration  of  the  tariff  is  simple.  Under  a  50  per  cent» 
duty  an  article  worth  $1  is  imported,  the  50  per  cent,  duty  twlded. 
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and  the  coiwjiimer  buys  it  for  #1.50,  pins  expeusea  and  profits. 
This  tax  h  either  paid  by  the  foreigner  who  sells  to  nsj  or  by  tho 
Goneumer  in  this  eoaiitry,  who  finallyases  the  article.  If  paid  by 
the  foreigner,  then  in  the  case  above  referred  to  the  foreigner 
r^ocea  his  price  from  #1.50  to  #1,  so  that  when  the  duty 
'is  paid  the  price  with  the  tariff  will  be  the  same  that  it  would 
have  been  withont  the  tariff.  To  show  the  absurdity  of  this 
Ijosition  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  why  the  protectionist  advo- 
cates such  a  variety  of  duties  (why  not  treat  all  foreign  nations 
alike  and  subject  them  to  equal  duties?),  but  it  is  sndctent  to  say 
that  a  tariff  which  is  not  paid  by  the  consumer  is  of  no  benefit 
to  the  protected  industry.  If  the  producer  of  the  protected 
article  receives  the  same  price  for  bis  goods  with  or  without  a 
tariff,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  him  whether  the  daty  be 
liigh  or  low  ?  If  he  cannot  compete  without  the  aid  of  a  tariff, 
how  can  it  help  him  except  by  enabling  him  to  charge  a  higher 
price  for  his  product  ?  How  can  he  charge  a  higher  price  unless 
ho  can  compel  the  consumer  to  pay  it  ?  And  how  can  he  compel 
the  consumer  to  pay  it  unless  the  tariff  increases  to  the  consumer 
the  price  of  the  competing  article  ?  The  only  reasonable  or 
logical  purpose  of  the  tariff,  therefore,  is  to  compel  the  consumer 
to  buy  at  home  at  a  high  price  by  preventing  a  purchase  abroad 
at  a  lower  price.  It  is  here  that  the  principle  of  protection  vio- 
lates the  right  of  the  individual,  and  its  establishment  disregards 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  constitution. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  "  Topeka^  Kansas^  Case"  (20  Wall, 
G55),  the  decision  of  the  Court  contains  these  words  : 

**  To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  GoTemtuent  on  the  property 
of  the  cili^EtiD,  and  with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon  favored  ladiTiduala  to 
aid  private  enterprises  and  build  up  private  fortanea«  i^  noue  the  lejis  a  rob- 
bery becaa^e  it  Is  done  uudcfr  the  forma  of  law  and  Is  ciilled  taxation.  This 
i&  Qot  leKiatatioa.     It  U  a  decree  under  legislative  form«. 

'*  If  it  be  said  that  a  benefit  reiiulta  to  the  local  public  of  a  towa  by  estab- 
llMhtng  manufacturea*  the  same  may  be  aaid  of  any  other  buslnesfi  or  pur* 
suit  which  employs  capital  or  labor.  The  merchant,  the  tnecbanic,  tho  inn- 
keeper, the  bankcff  the  builder,  the  ateamboat-owtier,  are  equally  promoters 
of  the  public  good,  and  equally  de<(ervlng  the  aid  of  the  citisens  by  forced 
contribatioiKi.  No  line  can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  which 
would  not  open  the  eofTers  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  importunities  of 
two- thirds  of  the  business  men  of  the  city  or  town.** 


In  other  words,  it  means  that  the  sheriff,  repi'esenting  the 
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|>ower  of  the  law,  sball  not  collect  from  tlie  individual  a  sum  to 
be  given  by  the  govcrument  as  a  boinity  to  a  njoro  favorwl 
indi?itluuK  Will  it  be  contended,  then,  that  while  this  cannot  be 
done  directly  by  a  tax  or  a  bounty,  that  it  ia  more  lawful  for  the 
sheriff  to  hold  one  individual  while  the  more  favored  individual 
collects  the  bounty  from  him  himself  through  an  increased  price 
secured  by  a  protective  tariff  ? 

If  it  ia  difficult  to  defend  the  principle  of  transferring  one 
man's  money  to  another  man^s  pocket  by  law,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  defend  the  policy  of  such  a  system.  Whenevera  legislative  body 
aimounees  that  it  has  opened  up  business  for  that  purpose,  it  is  at 
once  beseiged  by  those  who  seek  to  use  the  taxiug  power  for 
private  gain. 

Assuming  that  no  member  can  be  bribed,  either  directly  by 
cash  in  hand,  or  indirectly  by  the  promise  of  contributions  to 
campaign  funds,  or  by  pledges  of  the  votes  of  employees,  there  is 
still  great  danger  that  the  beneficiary  will  obtain  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  the  tax-payer,  because  the  former  is  ever  present 
and  clamorous,  while  the  latter  silently  bears  the  load  because  it 
ia  impossible  for  him  to  present  any  petition  or  protest  other  than 
that  which  he  places  in  the  bidlot-box.  He  who  defends  pro- 
tection must  prove,  first,  that  it  is  right  in  principle  ;  second, 
that  it  is  wise  ;  third,  that  its  application  is  necessary  to  the  ex- 
tent asked.  It  is  Siifo  to  say  that  the  advocates  of  the  system  do 
not  attempt  to  establish  these  three  necessary  propositioiis.  They 
presume  that  it  is  right,  assume  that  it  ia  wise,  and  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  ia  necessary.  In  attempting  to  show  that  we  must 
have  a  tariff  duty  in  order  to  enable  our  industries  to  exist  they 
content  themselves  with  showing  a  difference  in  wages  per  day  in 
favor  of  our  employees,  whereas  the  only  test  is  the  labor  cost  of 
the  article  produced.  The  pay  per  day  is  wholly  immaterial. 
The  labor  cost  is  material.  In  most  of  our  industries,  while 
manufacturers  pay  higher  wagets  per  day  they  get  more  work  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  than  foreign  manufacturers.  There 
are  innumerable  instances  where  our  manufacturers  compete  in 
foreign  markets  without  protection  with  the  pauper  labor  of  the 
world,  and  yet  where  they  persistenly  demand  a  tariff,  in  order  to 
produce  goods  for  sale  in  this  country,  where  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  transportation,  even  if  they  had  no  tariff. 

In  order  to  main taiu  a  protective  system  the  beneficiaries  of 
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the  tariff  have  beea  corapelled  to  stand  together,  and  those  who 
were  demanding  a  tariff  upon  raw  material  could  eoaat  on  the 
afisistauce  of  those  favoring  a  tariff  on  manafac tared  goods, 
although  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material  was  a  burden  to  the  mana- 
facturer.  So  long  as  raw  material  ia  taxed  our  manufactureiB 
are  at  a  disadvantage  when  thrown  into  competition  with  those 
producing  like  goods  in  countries  where  no  such  tax  is  levied* 
To  relieve  our  industries  to  some  extent  of  this  disadvantage  the 
law  has  provided  for  a  rebate  to  the  exporting  manufacturer 
nearly  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  imported  raw  material  This 
provision,  however,  offers  to  tlie  manufacturer  an  inducement  to 
buy  his  raw  material  abroad  mther  than  in  this  country,  and  in 
that  way  operates  against  the  home  producer  of  raw  material,  and 
it  also  enables  the  maunfacturer  to  sell  his  product  abroad  cheaper 
than  he  can  sell  it  at  home.  The  fact  tliat  the  manufacturer  is 
thus  encouraged  to  sell  to  the  foreigner  for  less  than  to  the  man 
living  by  the  side  of  the  factory  is  on^  cause  of  the  uprising 
against  the  system* 

In  the  reform  of  the  tariff  which  will  soon  be  miide  the  duty 
will  in  all  probability  be  removed  from  a  number  of  articles 
classed  as  raw  material.  Those  who  consume  manufactured 
articles  recognize  that  any  tariff  placed  upon  the  material  from 
which  the  goods  are  made  must  at  last  find  its  way  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  those  who  are  anxious  that  our  industries  may  be  em* 
ployed,  not  a  portion,  but  all,  of  the  year,  recognize  that  the  only 
way  to  secure  this  ia  to  place  manufacturers  on  even  terms  in 
respect  to  their  material  with  foreign  producers  of  like  articles. 

The  reduction  of  the  tariff  instead  of  resulting  in  damage  to  this 
country  and  its  industries  will  give  employment  to  more  people 
and  will  give  to  the  consumers  of  protected  articles  an  advantage 
by  taking  away  from  the  manufacturer  the  right  to  impose  not 
only  unjust  but  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  rest  of  the  people. 

William  J.  Bkyak. 


KOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 


A  NEW  SCIENCE  AT  THE  FAia 

Anthropology  is  a  new  science  in  America^  although  for  thirty  years  It 
hfta  attracted  considerable  atteatioii  in  {Suro|>e.  In  order  to  s^how  It^  de  vei- 
opmunt  in  the  United  States,  Departmeai  ''  M  '*  of  the  World' pi  Columbian 
Exposition  wfuestablishod.  and  ProL  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  Director  of 
the  Peabody  Museum,  one  of  the  foremost  anthropologists  In  the  country, 
was  appointed  chief. 

The  Oepartment  FecognLzen  three  main  diviaiona  of  the  subject :  Physi- 
cal Anthropology  and  Sociology,  Ethnology,  Archroology.  Thesse  seem  at 
llrst  sight  dry  audunintcre^tiug  t^  the  general  reader.  Recognizing  thlsi, 
the  exhibit  has  been  bo  managed  that  all  will  be  pleased.  The  ludtan 
v^iUagea&re  near  the  building,  the  reproduction  of  gates,  statues,  bas- 
relieta,  and  hieroglyphics  from  ancient  Maya  cities  of  Yucatan  are  directly 
in  front ;  the  costames  and  objects  illustrating  the  customs  of  both  Uviog 
and  extinct  peoples  are  within. 

Fhyaical  anthropology  is  of  more  importance  to  men  and  women  of  to- 
day than  either  o£  the  other  divisions  given  above.  It  deals  with  the  pres 
eat  and  the  past.  Wmy  subdivisions  might  be  mentioned,  but  sulOce  it  to 
refer  to  several  of  the  more  important— the  study  of  the  human  body  and 
ite skeleton  (the  cranium  in  particular)— the  physical  peculiarities  of  differ- 
eat  tribes  compared— the  practice  of  deforming  the  skull  In  Infancy,  etc. 

Sociology  compares  religions,  studies  folk  lore,  traditions  and  super- 
stitions. It  deals  with  society  and  the  mind,  At  the  aonuat  meetings  of 
the  American  Folk  Lore  Society  many  papers  are  read  upon  sociology  of 
more  than  usual  interest.  Myths  have  been  traced  from  one  nation  to 
another  around  the  whole  world. 

Criminal  anthropology  is  attracting  much  attention  at  present.  Not 
many  years  ago  Lombroso,  the  great  Italian  anthropologist,  advanced  the 
opinion  that  crime  was  the  result  of  disease— that  criminals  were  born— that 
Grime  was  hereditary.  He  instituted  a  series  of  mensurements,  which  are 
dMerved  in  all  large  cities  and  by  prison  officials,  whereby  criminals  may  be 
identlfled  by  more  certain  proof  than  by  photography.  Men  have  Investi- 
gated the  thoutchts  and  actions  of  barbarous  tribes  of  one  part  of  the  world, 
and  then  compared  notes  with  others  who  studied  among  savages  in  other 
regions*  All  this  study  of  the  mind,  of  both  savage  and  civilized  man,  has 
been  largely  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  anthropological  societies.  In 
Paria*  London,  Berlin^ Washington  and  New  York  are  societies  whose  mem- 
bera  are  devoted  to  research. 

In  Ethnology  proper,  in  both  the  Government  exhibit  and  Department 
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"  Mj  **  the  housfjs,  iraplementa,  ornaments*  utensils,  and  costumes  of  savage 
and  barbarous  people  are  truly  shov!rn.  A  Btjriei*  of  groups  has  been  con* 
Btnicted  representing  the  old  akin  tepees  of  several  Plains  trlbea.  The 
figures  are  of  plaster  and  show  the  facial  characteristics  of  each  tribe  re- 
markttbly  welL  The  acenes,  which  represent  children  at  play,  women  dre«i- 
ing  hides,  hunters  cutting  up  a  deer,  are  strikingly  life  like,  and  I  can  truJy 
flay  that  at  no  former  ejcpoaltion  ha&  been  exhibited  their  equal. 

Another  display  illustrated  the  manufacture  of  stone  implements.  The 
speclmeus  are  in  cases,  and  above  each  case  is  a  aeries  of  photographs  and 
maps  showing  the  various  stages  in  the  process  of  making  the  implement, 
and  also  the  quarries  from  which  the  stone  was  obtained. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  those  who  have  the  wel  fare  of  this  new  science 
at  heart  to  observe  the  character  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  the  United 
States.  Thirty  years  ago  travellers  among  the  tribes  of  the  West  took  brief 
note 4,  made  a  few  sketehes  or  paintings,  and  gathered  up  a  collection  of 
gewgaws  and  trinkets,  published  books,  and  gave  their  cabinets  to  museums. 
T ben  there  were  no  great  linguistic  maps;  no  one  worked  for  years  on  a 
bibliography  of  Siouxan  tongues;  nobody  spent  several  thousands  of  dollars 
in  a  single  reason's  exploration  of  Ohio  Valley  mounds  and  village  sites; 
and,  as  for  criminal  and  physical  anthropology,  they  were  not  dreamed  of. 

Wbat  awakened  the  present  prevailing  interest?  The  story  is  a  long 
one,  but  I  will  make  It  fk»  briet  as  possible.  Fifty  years  a^o,  at  St.  Acheul, 
near  Paris,  there  lived  a  man  named  Boucher  de  Perthes,  whose  neighbors 
said  be  was  crazy.  In  the  early  fifties  he  publli^bed  a  book  which  was  destined 
to  raise  a  hubbub  In  scientific  circles  and  among  the  clergy.  He  claimed  to 
find  in  early  quaternary  gravels  Hint  implements  made  and  used  by  an  ape- 
like man.  He  also  found  associated  with  them  the  bones  of  extinct  animals. 
For  a  few  years  the  world  laughed,  and  Boucher  de  Perthes  went  quietly 
about  finding  the  Implements.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifties  two  English- 
men went  to  France  and  helped  De  Perthes  in  his  investigations.  They 
were  both  good  geologiats,  and  became  convinced  of  the  truth  and  Import- 
ance  of  tbe  Frenchman's  claim.  Supported  by  men  of  unquestioned  ability^ 
an  interest  on  the  part  of  scientific  men  was  awakened,  and  similar  finds 
were  made  all  over  western  Europe.  Before  his  death  De  Perthes  saw,  with 
great  sat  kf  act  ion,  quaternary  man  fully  established. 

From  France  the  news  of  the  discoveries  spread  over  the  world— men 
became  interestad  in  prehistoric  times;  and  caverns,  rock  shelters  and 
terraces  were  aHsiduoualy  searched  for  evidences.  To-duy  Europe  can 
divide  her  quaternary  man  into  several  epocbH,  bring  him  through  polished 
stone,  bronze  and  iron  ages,  to  our  present  age  of  steel. 

Men  naturally  turned  their  attention  to  kindred  studies.  Some  con- 
sidered living  savages,  read  about  them,  dwelt  with  them.  Others  studied 
the  wretched r  the  superstitious,  or  the  peculiar  among  ourselves,  And  so 
the  new  science  of  anthropology  was  established,  and  giveu  a  dlf  nided  and 
important  place  among  the  other  sciences. 

The  Investigators  in  prehistoric  Archaeology  have  given  food  for 
thought  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  student,  and  have  furnisbed  Inter 
©sting  data  to  the  general  reader*  They  have  filled  in  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  Egyptian  history;  they  have  told  the  Bible  student  all  about 
the  primitive  occupations  of  Palestine,  the  adoration  of  the  sun^  the  worship 
of  the  serpent  and  of  BsfiJ.  They  have  given  men  a  pre-Columbian  history 
Of  Mexico,  of  Yucatan,  ot  Oceanic  Island  tribes  and  of  our  own  Mississippi 
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Valley.  Their  work  In  the  liicht  of  modern  Bcicnce  is  eritlcal,  tboroiiRli  uDd 
ceeaeleM.  Tbe  savants  have  penetrated  eyerj  corner  of  the  globe,  and 
tbeir  literature  embodies  upw&rdB  of  20,000  volumes  in  many  languages. 

The  SmtthiM>nian  Institutioa  has  faithfuJly  eirplored,  collected  and  pab- 
limbed  concerning  tbc  ancient  remains  within  the  limits  of  thiii  country.  No 
matter  what  may  be  said  bj  jealous  curators  of  smaller  museums  its  collec- 
tions stand  foremost  in  size  and  importance.  Second  are  tboso  gathered  by 
Department  "  M  "  of  the  Fair,  Here  is  represented  the  pre-Columbian  life 
of  every  tribe  of  sijse,  from  the  moat  wretched  Eastern  savages,  whose 
oyster  shell  mounds  are  so  numerous  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  to  the  village 
sites  of  the  Pacific  tribes.  ITroni  the  Ohio  Valley  there  la  a  great  collection. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  "Mound  Builders'^  and  their  state 
of  culture.  Some  have  maintained  them  to  have  been  highly  civilized; 
others  have  said  they  were  but  intelli^;ent  savages.  All  the  museums  of 
the  Central  States  are  ^led  with  relics  from  their  burial  placea.  The  Chief  of 
the  Department  desired  to  do  away  with  the  prevailing  erroneous  impression 
concerning  mono  d- bull  ding  tribcJi,  Ho  wished  to  make  an  extenr^ive  exhibit 
to  111 nst rate  the  life  of  the  Mis^isBippi  Valley  tribes  as  it  was.  He  appointed 
nieanan  ansit^tant  and  told  me  to  ind  the  largest  and  most  promising 
village  and  burial  site  of  pre-Columbian  times,  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  to 
dig  over  the  whole  of  it.  Accordingly  a  survey  located  upon  the  North 
Fork  of  Paint  Creek,  In  Boss  County,  Ohio.  It  comprised  a  good  anatomist 
and  artist  and  several  subordinates.  There  were  at  this  place  (the  Hopewell 
Farm)  twenty  earth  mounds  of  various  sizes  and  two  village  sites.  The 
group  was  surrounded  by  an  embankment  some  four  feet  In  height.  Orig- 
inally the  wall  stood  at  an  altitude  of  eight  feet.  The  number  of  acres  in 
closed  were  one  hundred  and  ten.  During  the  course  of  the  explorations 
we  gathered  the  largest  collection  ever  taken  from  a  mound  group.  It  shed 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  primitive  occupations  of  Ohio. 

The  exhibit  includes  the  concessions  of  foreign  museums.  One  of  the 
largest  displays  is  that  from  Peru.  The  collection  of  bronze,  copper,  gold  and 
silver  Is  especially  complete.  In  pottery  there  Is  a  great  variety,  varying 
from  minute  funeral  urns  to  large  jars,  five  feet  high.  Most  of  the  pottery 
la  in  eftigy*  The  human  face  sculptures  are  not  grotesque  as  are  those 
of  the  Aztecs,  but  faithfully  portray  the  features  of  the  Peruvians,  Tbos 
the  pottery  is  of  paramouut  importance.  The  nmmmiea  comprise  three 
hundred  persons.  They  do  not  in  any  way  resemble  those  of  Egj  pt.  Those 
whoiee  the  exhibits  of  Department  **M"  will  better  understand  the  im- 
portance and  the  interest  of  this  new  study*  It  is  to  be  boped  that  Americans 
will  take  more  interest  in  anthropology.  Those  who  are  in  the  fleld  or  In 
the  museum  have  much  to  do  ;  they  need  co-laborers.  To  the  man  of  means 
the  science  offers  a  plcaaant  and  proHtabte  occupation.  Ho  can  aid  the  ex~ 
plorers,  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  mu^teum  or  help  a  worthy  investiga- 
tor publish  thercRulto!  his  observations.  In  return  for  hi  a  outlay  he  re- 
ceives the  commendation  of  intelligent  people,  and  the  assurance  that  he 
IB  tayghi  the  world  something  new  concerning  man  and  bis  works. 

Waubkn  K.  Moorehkad, 


CO'EDUCATfON   IN  THE  WEST. 
It  la,  perhaps*  difficult  for  persons  living  in  the  Eastern  States,  where 
the  admission  of  women  to  men's  colleges  is  an  innovation  and  a  hard  won 
privilege,  to  appreciate  the  absolutely  matter-of-course  way  in  which  eo- 
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education  is  regarded  In  the  West.  Nevertbele4as,  ft  is  in  the  West,  where 
the  experiment  has  been  mcmt  frankly  tried,  that  doubts  are  begiaolog  to 
arise  amonj?  IhOfte  best  acquainted  with  the  system. 

In  the  older  places  it  has  required  a  certain  amount  of  courage  for  a  worn* 
an  to  avail  herself  of  the  permission  to  eojoy  the  advantages  of  a  college  or 
ttofversity  where  men  are  largely  in  the  majority,  and  she  is  apt  to  be  a 
penon  who  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion*  who  Is  already  well  advanced 
in  her  studies,  and  who  has  some  earnestness  of  purpose.  In  short,  the 
experiment  has  not,  In  those  institutions,  reached  a  point  where  the  women 
as  a  rule,  are  really  exactly  on  the  same  tevel  as  the  men.  Moreover,  in 
such  places  they  are  usually  guarded  and  cared  for  in  a  way  somewhat  in 
conformity  with  the  Ideas  of  propriety  that  prevail  in  an  older  society  than 
that  of  our  Western  States* 

In  order  to  see  the  experiment  of  co-education  tried  fairly,  fully  and 
without  prejudice,  we  should  go  to  a  Western  college  town*  There  the  girls 
are  no  older,  no  more  advanced  and  no  more  serious  than  the  boys.  They  all 
go  from  the  high  school  to  the  university.  Some  colleges  have  dormitories 
and  boarding-houses  for  the  girls,  but  the  more  general  custom,  particularly 
in  the  larger  institutions,  is  for  them  to  select  their  boarding  places  quite 
indcpendentty.  It  is  an  extremely  rare  thing  for  a  parent  to  ask  any  one  to 
assume  the  least  control  over  the  girl.  She  would  resent  it,  and  it  Is  not 
considered  necessary.  She  is  as  independent  as  her  brother,  free  to  make 
what  friends  she  likes,  to  keep  what  hours  she  likes.  Her  comings  and 
goings  concern  no  one  but  herself.  Luckily,  she  generally  chooses  to  do 
well,  according  to  her  lights,  but,  frequently  with  the  beat  Intentions  in 
the  world,  she  makes  unfortunate  mistakes. 

I  believe  It  Is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  co-education  that  the  sjstem 
will  tend  to  elevate  young  men,  both  mentally  and  morally,  and  will  espe- 
cially improve  their  manners.  TbiH  latter  cfatm  scarcely  aeems  well  founded 
when  one  observes  the  extreme  familiarity  with  which  the  young  men  In 
our  Western  colleges  are  apt  to  treat  their  girJ  classmates.  Doubtless  they 
do  not  mean  to  be  indecorous  or  uncivil ;  they  treat  women  as  well  an  they 
tre]itone  another,  and  no  betier.  But,  unfortunately,  ft  is  juat  the  old- 
fashioned  attitude  towards  women  that  is  relied  on  to  elevate  college  men. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  who  behave  with  perfect  propriety  and  treat 
women  with  all  the  respect  that  can  be  desired,  but  en  tnasse  they  have  not 
a  respectful  manner,  and  instances  of  ill-bred  familiarity  can  be  multiplied 
by  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to  use  his  eyes. 

In  the  matter  of  study,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  lessons  learned  by  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman,  sitting  out  of  doors  under  the  shelter  of  one 
sun-umbrella,  are  really  as  well  learned  as  they  woul d  be  undi^r  less  distract- 
ing circumstances.  As  to  the  claim  that  the  standard  of  morality  will  be  rained 
by  the  constantcompanloaship  of  women,  I  think  that  any  professor  who  has 
worked  under  both  systems  will  say  that  there  is  about  the  same  element  of 
lawlessness  to  contend  with  in  one  college  as  In  another,  and  that  gambling, 
for  Instance,— the  great  vice  of  the  West.— Is  probably  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  women  are  admitted  to  the  colleges.  In  considering  the  efTect  of 
co-education  on  women,  it  must  be  understood^  once  for  all,  that  only  the 
average  college  girl  is  considered,  and  that  there  are  many  brilliant  excep- 
tions to  all  that  IS  said  of  either  boys  or  girls  as  a  classu 

In  respect  to  scholarship  the  girls  are  on  the  whole  equal  to  the  men, 
perhaps  in  some  directions  superior.    Daubtiess  the  circumstance  of  c-o 
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education  la  more  stlmulatlnj;  to  them  than  to  the  men.  For  this  there  are 
rarioQS  snfBclently  obvious  reasons.  They  are  Iq  the  minority,  and  they 
know  theuanal  mascolinecrtticlsms  of  the  feminine  lotellece.  So  far  the 
Btlraulufl  is  healtby.  But  there  doe^  eiist  also  the  excitement  of  the  emo- 
tional  nature.  I  have  the  authority  of  a  womani  who  i»  a  physician  and  a 
graduate  of  a  co-educational  college,  for  Baying  that  the  conditions  are  too 
exciting  and  the  physical  strain  is  too  great.  Of  course  there  are  always 
idlers  who  get  along  as  easily  as  possible,  but  that  is  not  the  class  of  stu- 
dents whom  one  especially  considers. 

However  reluctantly  one  may  approach  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
deals  with  the  relations  of  the  students  to  each  other  aa  men  and  women 
and  not  as  sti>  dents,  it  is  a  point  that,  in  any  fair  cod  side  rat  Ion  of  the 
whole  matter,  cannot  be  shirked.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  how 
would  it  be  po«sible  that  there  should  not  be  regrettable  indi>icretionB? 
In  the  case  of  an  Eastern  college  that  some  years  ago  opoued  its  doors  to 
women  every  precaution  was  taken  for  their  care.  They  were  obliged  to 
live  In  a  buiJdlng  of  their  own,  and  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a  lady  of 
social  position  and  experience,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  look  after  them  and 
instruct  them  as  far  as  they  would  receive  instruction  in  social  matters, 
and  to  protect  them  by  acting  as  their  chape  rone.  And  yet,  even  there,  an* 
noying  things  have  happened.  Thoughtless  girls,  innocent  in  intention, 
merely  ignorant  and  wilful,  have  committed  acta  of  Indiscretion,  the 
memory  of  which  undoubtedly  c-auses  them  the  keenest  mortification.  In 
such  cases,  if  the  escapade  is  discovered,  the  offenders  are  promptly  and 
quietly  sent  home  and  the  whole  affair  is  consigned  to  oblivion. 

If  such  things  can  happen  under  such  circumstances,  what  can  be  ex- 
pected where  there  is  no  safeguard  but  the  sense  of  propriety  of  an  unsophia* 
ticated  and  often  wilful  girl  f  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  major- 
ity of  young  men  and  women  attending  college  conduct  the  m  se  1  vea  disc  reel  ly 
but  the  minority  U  large  enough  to  be  considered,  and  many  a  woman  must 
blush  when  in  maturer  years  she  remembers  the  escapades  of  her  college  life. 
That  most  of  the  girls  come  out  unscathed  from  dangerous  situations  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  exposed  to  such  dangers. 

The  people  who  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  college  are  not  in  gen- 
erml  the  ones  who  know  the  drawbacks  of  co-education,  but  those  draw- 
Imcksare  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  persons  who  live  in  college  towns, 
and  particularly  by  professors  and  teacbora.  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  too  dark 
a  picture  nor  to  underrate  the  really  good  work  that  has  been  done  by  hoth 
men  and  women  In  our  Western  colleges.  With  all  tbetr  drawbacks,  these 
colleges  have  tieen  an  ineatimabic  blessing,  for  the  conditions  of  life  in  a 
new  country  were  such  that  in  no  other  way  could  women  of  small  means 
have  obtained  the  education  that  they  desired.  And  the  education  of  the 
women  of  the  West  has  been,  and  will  be,  a  powerful  factor  in  the  civiliRa* 
tion  of  the  country.  But  after  giving  the  present  system  its  due,  we  must 
still  recognize  its  faults,  and  it  may  be  that  as  wealth  and  civilization  in- 
crease in  the  West  we  shall  grow  out  of  this  system  and  found  separate  col- 

\  for  men  and  women, 
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THS  SALOON  AS  A  CLUB, 
Of  LaTB  yeari  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country  have  published  bo 
many  articles  on  **  The  Saloon,"  from  ministers,  doctors  and  other  pro- 
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fesafonal  mcn^  who  of  necessity  tnast  give  their  best  tboagbts  to  other  and 
totally  different  BubjectSt  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  the  public  to 
read  aomet hi ng  from  within  the  MncM;  a  defence,  if  you  please,  of  thia 
much  ciiliciaed  inatitut{on»  by  oae  who  for  yea^rs  has  necessarily  come  very 
much  in  contact  with  it« 

The  aaloofi  exists  because  the  public  denmnds  it,  and  for  no  other 
reaaon.  It  is  moulded  into  shape  by  public  sentiment  and  by  lec^islation, 
and  is  aa  much  the  creature  of  circuoiHtaiices  as  is  the  man  who  patron- 
lze8  it.  Oppress  men  an^  they  retaliate  by  developing  qualitie*?  opposed  to 
public  security  and  to  the  development  of  the  higher  forms  of  civilization. 
Oppress  the  saloon  and  it  likewise  deifcnerates  and  retaliatca* 

If  the  ^looD  is  an  evil  per  se^  it  will  fall  liefore  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment;  but  until  the  public  [b  convinced  that  it  i«i  ao  all  attempts  to  re- 
press it  must  faiL  While  it  remains  an  institutioo  in  our  mid^it*  a  factor  in 
the  shaping  of  our  civilizatioti*  It  would  seem  desirable  that  its  influenre 
should  be  for  good  rather  than  for  eviL  E*or  one  thing,  the  saloon  should 
be  removed  from  politics;  but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  relieving  it 
of  unjust  taxation,  by  offering  licenses  freely  to  all  who  conduct  law-nbid- 
ing  places,  and  by  relieving  saloon-keepers  of  the  const  an  t  spectres  of 
**  High  License,"  ''  Local  Option*'  and  **  Prohibition.*'  The  snloous  should 
be  operated  by  a  better  class  of  men ;  but  this  can  only  come  to  pasa  when 
saloon  keeping  is  no  longer  reckoned  a  disreputable  calling.  The  aaloona 
should  observe  the  laws;  but  this  can  be  brought  about  only  when  the 
Jawa  are  made  to  correspond  with  the  public  conception  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  saloons  should  handle  pure  and  well-matured  wines  and 
liquors;  but  a  high  license  or  the  probability  of  a  nonrenewal  of  license  is 
a  practical  prohibition  on  this  point*  as  a  large  and  Immediate  profit 
promises  best  under  such  circumstances* 

So  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  consume  hundreds  of 
millions  of  gallons  of  whiskeys,  wines  and  beers  annually,  the  saloon  will 
be  retained  by  the  public  as  the  most  convenient  and  agreeable  medium^ 
through  which  to  supply  its  wants*  All  of  this  talk  of  abolbhiDg  the  saloon 
and  of  each  man  buying  by  wholesale  and  mlxitig  hb  own  drinks  is  the 
merest  nonsense.  It  requires  an  expert  and  an  array  of  materials  and  con- 
veniences to  prepare  a  cocktail,  a  mint  julep,  a  whiskey  sour  or  any  other  of 
the  many  beverages  so  delightful  to  the  average  palate,  and  until  something 
better  and  more  convenient  offers,  the  saloon  will  be  retained  to  fulAI  this 
office. 

Looking  at  the  saloon  as  a  fixture,  therefore,  is  it  not  best  that  society 
encourage  those  engaged  in  the  business  to  remove  it  from  politics,  and  t#* 
conduct  it  In  such  a  way  as  to  improve  and  not  degrade  those  who  visit  it  I 
Tbe.saloon  should  be  in  every  sense  a  club*  It  should  offer  aeata,  tablets, 
papers^  magajsines  and  games  to  its  patrons,  and  incidentally  it  should  serve 
those  who  80  desire  with  pure  wine,  l>eer  or  spirits.  The  saloon  should  l>e 
t4ixed  reasonably  and  not  exorbitantly,  and  licenses  should  be  extended  tr 
all  law-abiding  men,  but  never  to  felons,  or  to  men  who  disregard  common 
decency.  The  saloon  can  be  elevatt^d  in  every  reapect,  and  to  the  great  good 
of  society,  but  It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  repressive  legislation,  but  by 
the  adoption  of  a  broader  policy  on  the  part  of  the  public  In  the  handling  of 
this  question  and  by  this  means  only. 

Thomas  Mjldor  Gilmorb. 
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I.— MISREPRESENTATION  OF  THE  SENATE. 

BY   SENATOB  WILLIAM   M.    STEWART,   OP  NEVADA. 

CuNNixo,  stimulated  by  avarice,  is  the  weapon  employed  by 
concentrated  capital  to  enrich  the  few  and  impoverish  the  many. 
The  circulation  of  money  in  every  section  of  our  vast  domain  is 
as  essential  to  the  health  and  growth  of  civilization  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  every  part  of  the  human  body  is  to  health 
and  life.  Contraction  of  the  volume  of  money  produces  the  same 
effect  upon  civilized  society  as  strangulation  does  upon  the  human 
system.  The  first  effect  of  contraction  is  stagnation  of  business, 
and  the  first  effect  of  strangulation  is  stagnation  of  the  vital 
organs.  The  ultimate  effect  of  contraction  is  human  slavery  and 
barbarism,  as  shown  during  the  Dark  Ages  while  the  eighteen 
hundred  millions  of  gold  and  silver  coin  which  existed  at  the  time 
of  Augustus  was  being  reduced  to  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions. 

During  the  past  four  hundred  years  the  supply  of  gold  and 
silver  from  the  mines  has  been  continuous  and  more  regular  than 
in  previous  times,  and  contemporaneously  with  the  new  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  a  new  civilization  has  developed  and  pro- 
gressed. The  output  of  the  mines  has  furnished  a  metallic  basis 
of  circulation  and  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  liberty,  enterprise,  and 
independence. 
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In  1873  when  the  energies  of  the  human  race  were  in  more 
active  operation  than  ever  before,  and  when  prosperity  and  prog- 
roM  were  univereaU  cunning  devised  apian  to  reverse  the  current 
of  human  affairs.,  inaugurate  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the 
darkness  and  despair  of  the  Fourteenth  Century^  when  the  heart 
of  civilization  ceased  to  beat  for  want  of  the  vitalizing  influence 
of  a  circulating  medium. 

The  gold  of  California  and  Australia  had  been  increasing  the 
Tolnme  of  metallic  money  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
gradual  rise  of  prices  from  1850  to  1873  had  inspired  a  universal 
desire  to  create  and  acquire  property.  It  was  more  profitable  to 
use  money  than  to  hoard  it.  Its  value  was  not  appreciating. 
The  energies  of  the  civilized  world  were  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  nature  and  the  creation  of  wealth. 
Credit  was  extended  to  assist  enterprise  because  legitimate  enter- 
prise insured  the  means  of  payment.  The  aggregate  debts  of  the 
world  reached  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  millions,  more  than 
one-half  of  which  were  national,  municipal^  and  corporate  bond  a. 
All  obligatioua  were  payable  in  either  gold  or  silver  at  the  option 
of  the  debtor.  The  supply  of  money  of  ultimate  redemption  was 
the  world's  stock  of  the  precious  metals  with  its  annual  accumu- 
lations from  the  mines.  The  rejection  of  either  gold  or  silver  as 
a  money  metal  would  reduce  the  world's  supply  of  metallic  money 
about  one-half,  and  double  the  purchasing  power  of  the  remaining 
half. 

The  bondholders  determined  to  destroy  one  of  the  precious 
metals  long  before  it  was  decided  which  metal  should  be  rejected* 
England  rejected  silver  in  1816,  because  it  had  been  the  pleutier 
metal  for  the  preceding  throe  hundred  years.  Bat,  when  the 
gold  fields  of  California  and  Australia  were  discovered,  it  was 
proposed  to  demonetize  gold.  The  yield  of  gold  soon  declined 
and  new  discoveries  of  silver  were  made. 

A  monetary  conference  was  hold  in  Paris  in  1867.  The 
United  States  joined  England  and  secured  a  recommendation  for 
the  demonetization  of  silver.  Rivera  Wilson  represented  Eng- 
land and  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Ruggles  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that : 

The  ea tab] j aliment  of  a  single  standard  ejtclu»ively  of  gold  ia.  In  trotb, 
the  cardioaly  if  not  the  all'lmportant^  feature  of  the  plan  propoised  by  the 
conference.  .  .  «  On  this  rUal  point  the  delegates  from  tbe  nlneteeD 
nations  represented  in  the  conf<ireuce  were  attanfmous.    ,    •    . 
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On  all  these  questions  the  interests  of  monetary  ualtlcation  were 
matcrlaUy  advanced  by  the  pablication  at  Paris  of  the  concise  but  admir- 
able letter  fix^m  the  Hon,  John  Sherman.* 

Mr.  Ruggles  throughout  his  elaborate  reports  attributes  his 
Bticccss  in  securing  the  recommendation  by  the  conference  of  the 
single  gold  standard  to  the  powerful  aid  rendered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Tfie  Senator  from  Ohio,  aided  by  Samtiel  Hooper,  a  banker 
from  Mu^siichu setts,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  a  few  others,  succeeded  witliout  observation  and  without 
discussion  in  eliminating  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of  coins 
in  the  United  Spates, 

The  true  history  of  the  clandestine  legislation  which  demone- 
tized silver  is  contained  in  a  speech  delivered  by  me  in  the  Senate 
on  September  5,  1893,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Conrirussionnl 
Record  of  that  date.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  who  procured  that 
(legislation  declared  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  on  March  6,  1876> 
that  *'  the  United  States  as  usual  was  influenced  by  Great 
Britain  in  making  gold  coin  the  only  standard/^    He  said  : 

Our  coinage  act  came  Into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1873,  and  con- 
stituted the  gold  ono'dallar  piece  the  sole  unit  of  v^oe,  while  it  restricted 
the  legal  tender  of  the  new  silver  trade  dollar  and  the  half-dollar  and  sub- 
divifiloQit  to  an  amount  not  exeeediQ^  %^  In  oae  pajinent.  Thui  the  double 
standard  previously  existing  was  finally  abolished,  aud  the  United  States 
as  usual  was  Lnflueoeed  by  Great  Britain  In  making  gold  coin  the  only 
standard*    This  suits  England,  but  does  not  ault  us. 

What  influence  has  induced  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  adhere 
to  the  single  gold  standard  since  that  time  he  has  not  informed 
the  public.  But  Euglieh  influence  has  not  only  closed  the  mints 
of  the  United  States  against  silver,  but  it  has  also  closed  the  mints 
of  Europe  and  India.  Closing  the  mints  of  Europe  caused  a  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  silver  and  called  attention  to  the  deroonetiza* 
tion  of  that  metal  by  the  act  of  1873,  about  two  years  after  the 
passage  of  that  act. 

From  that  time  until  now  tlie  American  people  have  been 
anxious  to  right  that  wrong  aud  restore  silver  to  the  place  it  occu- 
pied as  a  money  metal  previous  to  that  unfortunate  legislation* 

Concentrated  capital  in  money  and  bonds  lias  baffled  all 
efforts  of  the  people  to  regain  their  constitutional  rights  and  re- 
store the  money  which  they  had  promiBed  to  pay.     Every  admin- 

*  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  Kck  11,  rortieih  Con^reas.  Second  SeaBtoo,  pp,  9^100, 
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istratiou  has  cooperated  with  concentrated  capital  to  thwart  the 
will  of  tho  people,  enhaoce  the  vahie  of  money,  and  reduce  the 
price  of  property  and  the  wagea  of  labor  The  Bland  act  was 
passed  over  a  Presidential  veto.  The  Slierman  act  was  a  corapro- 
mise  witli  a  hostile  Executive,  Since  the  pjissageof  the  Sherman 
act  two  bills  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  have 
passed  the  Senate  by  good  majorities.  The  Sherman  act,  as  ad- 
mitted by  the  leader  of  the  gold  monometallists  in  America,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Sherman,  saved  the  country  from  finan- 
cial panic  in  1890  and  worked  no  injury  during  the  last  admin  is- 
tration.  It  has  furnislied  up  to  date  more  than  $150,000,000  of 
legal-tender  treasury  notes,  without  which  financial  disaster  would 
have  come  three  years  ago. 

The  financial  disaster  did  not  come  from  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  1890.  The  financial  distress  of  the  hist  three  months  is 
the  result  of  the  effort  of  the  present  administration  and  its 
London  and  New  York  aiders  and  abettors  to  repeal  the  purchas- 
ing claase  of  the  Sherman  act  and  reduce  the  United  States  to 
the  single  gold  standard. 

An  attempt  to  repeal  that  clanse  was  made  in  February  last 
while  General  Harrison  was  still  President,  and  \vas  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  19.  The  leader  of  the  administra- 
tion forces,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Voorhees,  in  the  Senate 
on  the  18th  of  February,  1893,  characterized  that  attempt  in 
the  following  just  and  appropriate  language  : 

I  should  have  voted  tbe  other  day  to  take  up  wliat  is  known  as  the 
Sherman  act  and  for  its  n^peal,  but  for  the  fact  that  its  pas^^age  would  abso- 
lutely demouetisse  ailv^er  and  leave  it  supported  by  not  one  word  of  lei^bla- 
tioQ.  I  tboiigbt  the  oieasiire  was  audacious ;  1  thought  it  an  outrage  to  ask 
men,  like  myself  and  others,  to  absolutely  sweep  from  und^r  the  sUver  cur- 
rency evL-ry  vesUg^e  of  law.  That  is  not  what  we  meant  at  Chicago ;  that  ts 
not  what  the  people  mean. 

I  should  vore  for  the  rept^al  of  the  Sherman  act  simply  because  Ct  is 
vicious  in  principle,  but  it  muat  be  In  couucction  with  something  better. 
You  might  as  weU  authorfise  a  circulation  medium  ba^ed  upou  tobacco  by 
the  hog!(bead  or  cotton  by  the  bale  as  upon  silver  id  its  bullion  shape.  U 
must  be  coined  into  moDeyt  f^^^  »uch  is  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party 
as  dcclai^d  io  natioaal  convention. 

After  the  iniiiigii ration  of  Mr.  Cleveland  the  gold  press  de- 
manded an  immediate  call  of  au  extra  session  of  Congrefis  to 
repeal  the  Shernmn  act.  The  President  and  his  advisers  realized 
thut  there  was  a  majority  in  each  House  of  Congress  against  such 
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repeal.  They  determined  that  coercive  measnres  must  first  be 
employed  ;  that  Members  of  Congress  must  be  made  to  feel  the 
power  of  patronage  and  money.  Frequent  interviews  appeared 
in  the  daily  press  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  bankers  of  Wall  Street,  and  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  faithful  friends  and  reporters,  looking  to  a 
financial  squeeze  to  bring  pressure  upon  Congress.  Ex-Senator 
Bayard,  of  Delaware,  a  distinguished  monometallist,  who  shares 
the  unenviable  distinction  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Sherman)  of  being  on  the  committee  which  planned  and  secured 
the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873,  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
the  monometallic  court  of  St.  James's,  where  active  operations 
were  necessary  to  intensify  the  panic  and  stampede  Congress. 

The  Gladstone  administration  suspended  coinage  in  India. 
The  principal  reason  assigned  for  such  suspension  by  the  Her- 
scholl  committee  was  the  anticipation  of  an  early  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  law.  The  language  of  the  report  of  that  committee 
plainly  indicates  that  the  British  cabinet  was  in  possession  of  offi- 
cial information  that  the  Sherman  act  would  be  repealed.  On 
the  suspension  of  silver  coinage  in  India  the  price  of  silver  de- 
clined about  twenty  cents  an  ounce. 

The  banks  of  Denver,  Colo.,  were  doing  business  with 
smelters  of  silver  ore,  and  dependent  upon  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  under  the  mandatory  Sherman  act  of  the  silver  bul- 
lion produced  by  the  smelters.  The  bullion  was  offered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  extent  of  6,UG8,000  ounces  in 
the  month  of  July  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  prevailed  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ;  but  the  Secretary  refused  to  purchase 
the  four  and  a  half  million  ounces  as  required  by  law,  and  only 
purchased  during  the  month  of  July  2,392,618.77  ounces,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  bought  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  The 
bjinks  of  Denver,  unable  to  get  money  on  account  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Secretary  to  execute  the  law,  failed.  The  West  had  an 
**  object  lesson,"  and  the  panic  was  inaugurated  in  earnest.  To 
intensify  the  panic,  the  President  issued  an  inflammatory  call  for 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  purchasing  clause  of 
the  Sherman  act  which  he  alleged  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  money  powers  of  London 
and  New  York  cooperating  with  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States. 
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Before  Congress  assembled,  the  gold  press  demanded  that 
there  should  be  no  debate  ;  that  it  wa^  the  duty  of  Congress  '*to 
vote  first  and  debate  afterwards."  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  stampeded,  and  a  recognized  majority  of  two-thirds  in  favor 
of  silver  was  converted  into  a  two-thirds  majority  in  favor  of  the 
single  gold  standard.  The  foreign  bondholders  and  the  metro- 
politan  press  exerted  every  meaaa  of  persuasion,  importunity, 
coercion,  and  threat  to  prevent  any  discussion  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  which  repeals  every  law  of  the  United  States  recognizing 
silver  as  a  money  metui,  ratifies  the  infamous  act  of  1873 
which  everybody  has  deoouuced,  and  reduces  the  United  States 
to  the  single  gold  standard. 

The  issue  presented  is  regarded  by  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  believe  in  the  principle  of  bimetallism  and  who 
have  not  surrendered  their  convictions,  as  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  in  its  con  sequences  of  any  measure  ever  presented  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  earnestly  and  sincerely 
believe  that  the  clamor  for  its  repeal  is  manufactured  by  parties 
interested  in  increasing  the  value  of  their  propert}^ — money  and 
bonds — by  confiscating  and  absorbing  the  earnings  of  the  toiling 
masses.  They  regard  the  creation  of  the  panic  by  the  money 
powers  and  the  calling  of  an  extra  session  by  the  President  as  an 
attempt  to  take  an  unwarranted  advantage  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

All  parties  and  all  platforms  since  silver  was  demonetized  have 
declared  in  favor  of  bimetallism.  No  party  dares  go  before  the 
people  with  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  single  gold  standard*  If 
the  language  of  any  of  the  platforms  was  equivocal,  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  people  should  understand,  and  the  people  did 
understand,  that  honest  bimetallism  was  intended.  Mr,  Cleve- 
land, in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  used  language  which 
the  people  understood,  and  which  his  party  managers  declared,  to 
be  a  pledge  in  favor  of  restoring  bimetallism  by  the  legislation 
of  Congress.  It  was  not  until  after  hie  election  that  the  President 
made  it  known  that  the  principal  object  of  bis  administration 
was  the  establishment  of  the  single  gold  standard  in  the  United 
States, 

If  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the 
Sherman  act  without  a  substitute  had  been  submitted  to  the  peo* 
pie  by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  \mi  campaign,  and  Mr<  Cleve- 
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land  had  been  elected  on  such  an  issue,  the  silver  Senators  would 
nat  have  attempted  to  resist  the  repeal.  The  act  of  1873,  demon- 
etizing silver,  has  been  universally  condemned,  not  only  on  ac- 
count  of  the  ruin  it  has  wrought,  but  also  for  the  undue  advantage 
that  was  taken  of  the  American  people* 

The  means  used  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause 
of  the  Sherman  act  are  equally  fraudulent  with  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  demonetize  silver  in  1873,  and  much  more  cruel  and 
oppressive.  In  the  legislation  of  1873  only  the  cunning  of  the 
fox  and  the  habits  of  the  gopher  were  employed,  but  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  of  1893  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  the  roar  of  the 
lion,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger  have  been  brought  into  requisi- 
tion to  deceive  the  people,  intimidate  their  representatives  and 
devour  their  substance* 

Uuder  these  circumstances  the  silver  Senators  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  make  good  their  pledges  to  their  constituents,  and  resist 
the  great  wrong  which  threatens  their  liberties  by  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  debate  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  Every  moment  of  time  has 
been  expended  in  earnest  and  legitimate  debate.  The  speeches 
on  eacii  side  have  been  about  equal  in  number,  The  silver  Sen- 
ators have  remained  at  tlieir  post  at  all  times  during  the  unusual 
and  cruel  hours  required  by  the  majority,  and  they  have  fur- 
nished more  than  one-half  of  the  number  requisite  to  make  a 
quorum  during  the  ivhole  course  of  the  debate.  They  believe 
that  the  passage  of  the  proposed  measure  will  reduce  the  United 
States  to  a  financial  colony  of  Great  Britain  and  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  the  right  to  mine  and  coin  their  own  money  which  was 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution* 

The  success  of  Great  Britain  in  making  the  world  tributary  to 
her  is  alarming.  When  a  motion  was  made  in  Parliament  last 
February  to  reconvene  the  Brussels  Conference  Mr*  Gladstone 
denounced  it  as  supreme  folly  for  England  to  consider  such  a 
proposition,  and  he  declared  that  the  world  outside  of  the  United 
Kingdom  owed  the  United  Kingdom  as  much  as  ten  thousand 
million  dollars.  This  statement  was  received  with  approbation 
and  approval.  He  argued  that  the  use  of  silver  as  legal  tender 
money  to  supplement  gold  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
money  which  other  countries  were  bound  to  pay  Great  Britain, 
and  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  bounty  or  gift,  which  would  be 
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thankfaliTreci^ired,  ba:  which  wonid  not  incr»r»*  the  nepect  of 
the  world  for  the  financial  abilitj  of  Bri'.uh  3:a'>=a52;ea- 

Tfi'i  position  of  the  Hzii'jA  S'Mei  U  qtii:^  diff^rer*:.  We  are 
a  debV/r  na*;ori  w;!;a  nriboinded  rsaoarcea  to  deT*I^  and  with 
fnin^  of  jfOid  an-l  allrer  aifficiezit  to  sapplj  a  barUfor  all  th*  cir- 
CT]latingined::3?n  r^pired.  The  UGi:ed  .S:aDS9  ij  no:  iaterested 
in  enhancing  the  Taiie  of  monej  to  make  foreigners  paj  her  peo- 
ple in  dearer  monej  thaa  the  contrai:  reqiired.  On  the  con- 
trarr,  we  ?iare  to  par  Great  Bri:a:a  from  •i50.'»:»J»>  t#j  t2»>J,- 
OOO/XXianna^IIj  in  interest  oa  the  obliz:*:;^:*-  she  holdj  agaiEist 
iw,  and  we  paj  that  interest  bj  the  sale  of  oar  whea:  and  cotton 
at  a  price  below  the  co«t  of  prodiction.  The  appreciation  of  gold 
which  ha)  been  aboat  50  per  cent,  aince  silrer  was  demonetiied 
ia  the  principal,  if  no:  the  onlj,  caiue  for  the  decline  in  the 
pricie  of  farm  pro'lncta. 

The  legislation  proposed  meina  a  perpetnal  gold  5tan«iard  and 
a  more  tiol'-nt  scramble  for  geld.  The  great  mass  of  grild  coin 
ha«  already  left  the  channel  of  trade  and  is  hoarde*!  for  extortion 
or  war.  When  ailver  U  rejected  a^j  standard  money  :o  h-e  kep: 
afl^/at  br  redemption  in  ^old,  the  United  S:ates  will  hare  over  a 
thorjs^ir.d  ffiiilioriJi  of  striff  to  be  re^Jeemed  with  1^=^=  i:.j,t^  #I"v.- 
0(K;/Xy)  of  gold  available  fori u  re^lemption.  The  nvi:  st-rp  in 
the  programme  of  the  extra  sesrion  h  to  i«=je  bon-I^,  o-ij  z-:-\:. 
increase  debt  and  taxation,  increase  the  wealth  find  ro-^er  of 
national  bank?  by  paying  them  interest  on  their  bo^is.  ani 
furni-,hing  them  circulation  e^iaal  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  t'^e  fj.oe 
Talfie  of  the  bond^  nj^on  which  the  GoTernmerit  pays  interea:  :o 
loan  at  Hrjch  nitcf?  a«j  avarice  may  dictate. 

The  a^ivocate?  of  legislation  to  put  up  gold  and  pnt  down  prop- 
erty call  gold  "honeat*'  money,  because  it  is  worth  twice  as 
mnch  an  it  wa^i  twenty  years  ago.  Nothing  is  honest,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  gold  ring,  which  will  not  take  the  property  of  one 
man  an'l  give  it  to  another  without  consideration.  Honest  money 
measure-i  labor  and  property  honestly.  The  silver  Senators  advo- 
f;ate  the  parity  of  money  with  labor  and  property  according  to 
the  rule  of  lione-ity  and  fair  dealing. 

Whidi  in  honest  money  ;  silver  or  gold  ?  An  ounce  of  silverin 
any  part  of  the  world  will  buy  as  much  of  labor  and  property  as  it 
would  twenty  years  ago,  and  no  more.  An  ounce  of  gold  will  buy 
twice  aH  much  of  the  necessities  of  life  as  it  would  twenty  years  ago. 
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But  it  is  said  that  gold  wonld  go  out  of  the  country  if 
silver  is  remoiietized.  It  is  assumed  that  the  loss  of  gold  means 
disaster.  I  deny  it.  The  colossal  growth  of  the  manufactures 
and  exports  of  India  during  the  last  twenty  years  proves  con- 
clusively that  a  stable  standard  of  value  which  at  all  times  meas- 
ures property  and  wages  honestly  is  conducive  to  prosperity.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  of  England  with  dishonest 
gold  to  compete  with  the  less  civilized  people  of  India  with 
honest  silver. 

The  manufacturers  and  producers  of  England  have,  by -their 
various  publications,  shown  beyond  controversy  that  England's 
trade  with  the  East  was  lost  if  India  remained  on  the  silver  basis 
and  England  on  the  gold  basis.  In  the  matter  of  textile  fabrics, 
particularly  in  the  coarser  articles,  India  not  only  supplied  her- 
self during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  she  has  largely  sup- 
planted England  in  supplying  Cliina  and  Japan.  One  of  two 
things  had  to  be  done.  England  was  either  compelled  to  abandon 
her  cherished  scheme  to  rob  other  countries  by  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  bonds  she  holds  and  adopt  bimetallism,  and  by  that 
means  give  the  people  of  England  an  equal  advantage  with  India 
in  tiie  Asiatic  trade,  or  she  must  destroy  India,  put  her  on  a  gold 
standard,  and  deprive  her  of  prosperity  to  prevent  her  supplant- 
ing England  in  the  Asiatic  trade. 

The  bimetallists  of  England,  who  constitute  the  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  enterprise  of  the  Empire,  and  who  are  dominated  by 
tiie  gold  ring  in  the  same  manner  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Stated  are,  pointed  out  to  the  Gladstone  administration  that  the 
destruction  of  India's  manufactures  was  not  enough,  that  there 
mi^jht  be  other  silver  standard  countries  which  would  manufacture 
and  supply  the  Orient  and  supplant  the  English  trade.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  possibly,  after  all,  the  United  States  might 
adhere  to  silver  and  establish  a  common  coin  with  all  the  silver- 
using  countries,  and  in  that  event  the  trade  of  England  would  be 
de8tro}'ed. 

To  prevent  that  result  and  also  to  enhance  the  income  of  the 
bondholders  every  man  of  enterprise  in  this  country  who  owes  a 
foreign  debt  is  threatened  with  destruction.  The  engine  of  the 
press  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  gold  ring  is  brought  to 
bear  to  misrepresent  public  opinion,  defend  wrong,  and  denounce 
right.     The   patronage  of  the  administration,  which  is  simply 
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colossal,  is  used  for  the  gold  ring  agiiimst  the  people.  The  pur- 
chiieing  clause  of  the  ShermaQ  kw  itself,  which  Congress  was 
called  together  to  repeal  because  it  reqaii'ed  the  purchase  of  four 
and  a  half  million  ounces  of  silver  bullion  per  month,  is  not  obeyed. 
The  arf  ministration,  backed  up  by  patronage  and  the  gold  presd,  is 
above  the  law. 

The  only  obstacle  between  the  absolute  rule  of  the  bondhold- 
ing  Byndicate  of  London  and  New  York  is  the  silver  Senators  who 
dare  to  do  their  duty*  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  debate 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  country  through  the  Congress- 
ional  Record^  of  the  sclieme  of  the  gold  monopoly  to  enslave  the 
nnisses.  The  commercial  press  does  not  and  dare  not  publish 
both  sides  of  the  controversy. 

But  the  people  are  beginning  to  nnderstand  who  are  their 
friends,  and  who  are  their  enemies.  Coufcraction  and  hard  times 
are  an  object-lesson  which  the  violence,  the  slanders,  and  the 
falsehoods  of  the  press  cannot  obliterate.  The  silver  Senators  are 
satisfied  with  the  record  they  are  making.  They  believe  the 
United  States  will  not  always  remain  a  financial  colony  of  Great 
Britain.  They  recognize  the  power  of  money  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  Presidents,  to  elect  them,  to  hire  the  press  to  deceive 
the  people,  to  defame  and  destroy  honest  men,  but  in  this  C4iS0 
they  are  tliankful  for  the  privilege  of  recording  their  own  acts  in 
tlie  Cong re^*is ional  Remrd  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country* 
*rhey  do  not  believe  that  the  gold  ring  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  control  all  the  national  conventions  of  the  great  parties  which 
have  any  hopes  of  success.  They  believe  tliat  the  people  will 
assert  their  independence  of  Briti.^h  financial  rule,  which  now 
seems  so  formidable  and  before  which  leading  statesmen  and  pol- 
iticians 

Crook  Ih^  pregnant  hm;?ea  of  the  kiie«t 
Where  thrift  maj  follow  fawDing. 

But  whatever  n»ay  happen — flnaucial  slavery,  feudalism, 
poverty,  and  misery,  or  financial  independence,  prosperity,  prog- 
ress, and  happiness — the  silver  Senators  are  conscious  that  the  cause 
which  they  advocate  is  just,  and  that  if  justice  is  done  the 
cause  will  ultimately  prevail, 

William  M,  Stewart* 
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II.— OBSTHUCTION  IN   THE  SENATE, 

BY  SEKATOR   HBNRY   CABOT   LODGE,   OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Parliamentary  obstruction  hiia,  of  late  years,  engaged  pub- 
lic at  teation  to  a  degree  quite  unusual  for  a  subject  so  technical 
ID  its  nature.  When  the  Reed  rules,  which  first  brought  the 
subject  into  prominence  in  this  country,  were  under  discussion, 
I  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  the 
question  was  widespread  and  genend  and  in  no  sense  local  or 
peculiar  to  the  United  States,  At  that  time  the  Democratic 
orators  and  the  Democratic  newspapers  seemed  to  think  that  the 
effort  to  do  away  with  parliamentary  obstruction  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  w?is  a  malignant  invention  of  the  Republican 
party  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Reed.  If  they  hud  tuken  the 
trouble  to  inform  themselves — a  form  of  mental  exercise  in  which 
they  rarely  indulge — they  would  have  discovered  that  it  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  They  would  have  learned  what  is  now  evi- 
dent to  all  men  that  the  Republican  reform  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  was  but  part  of  a  general  movement  against  an 
abuse  which  in  the  jirocess  of  time  had  become  intolerable.  Not 
only  in  many  States  of  the  Union  but  in  Iilugland  also  the  matter 
of  parliamentary  obstruction  had  reached  the  proportion  of  a 
great  and  a  very  grave  public  question.  This  was  neither  acci- 
dental nor  the  result  of  partisanship.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of 
conditions  which  had  been  slowly  developed. 

The  Engliah-speaking  race  are  the  originators  of  free  represen- 
tative government.  Among  them  this  great  system  has  grown  to 
maturity  and  by  them  its  details  have  been  gradually  elaborated. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  popular  representation  and  of  free 
speech,  of  the  control  of  taxation  and  of  public  expenditures, 
were  established  long  since  as  the  result  of  many  hard  fought 
battles.  With  this  development  of  representative  government 
there  should  have  gone  hand  in  hand  a  development  of  the  rules 
by  which  the  representative  bodies  transacted  their  business. 
This,  however,  did  not  occur.  As  so  often  happens  in  histor}^ 
the  substance  of  things  changed,  but  the  forms  survived.  While 
the  power  and  the  business  of  representative  bodies  both  in  En- 
gland and  the  United  States  expanded  enormously,  the  rules  in 
accordance  with  which  these  powers  were  exercised  and  this 
business  transacted  remained  unaltenHl.     Ordinarily  forms  are 
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not  of  mnch  conaeqiience  provided  the  essence  of  things  is 
preserved,  but  iu  this  instunce  it  Imppened  that  forniB  and  rules 
were  of  vital  importance,  althongh  it  isonly  very  recently  that  this 
fact  has  been  fully  and  properly  realized. 

The  rules  and  practiocsof  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  adopted  nnder  eoDdttiona 
widely  different  from  those  which  exist  to-day.  They  were 
formed  for  represenUtive  bodies,  in  this  country  at  least,  much 
smaller  in  number,  and  for  the  management  of  the  public  affairs 
of  small  populations,  with  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
absolutely  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  vast  volume  of 
business  to-day,  quickened  as  it  now  is  by  the  telegraph  and  the 
railroad,  and  beating  with  a  pulsation  which  is  felt  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  globe  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  old  rules  and  forms  have  not  only  proved  inadequate  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  but  have  furnished  the  means  for  in- 
definite resistnnce  to  action.  When  parliameutiiry  rules  were 
first  formulated,  the  preservation  of  freedom  of  debate  was 
rightly  considered  to  be  of  the  last  importance,  and,  so  far  as 
these  original  rules,  whicii  wore  in  great  degree  haphazard,  could 
be  said  to  have  any  principle,  the  protection  of  freedom  of  debate 
wtis  their  controlling  purpose.  All  danger  to  freedom  of  debate 
in  English-speaking  countries  at  least  has  long  since  vanished, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  old  system  is  to  encourage  debate,  of 
which  there  is  now  too  much,  and  to  prevent  action,  of  which 
there  is  now  too  little. 

The  primary  and  the  only  proper  and  intelligent  object  of  all 
parliamentary  law  and  rules  is  to  provide  for  and  to  f:ici1itate  the 
ordinary  action  of  public  business.  When  any  set  of  parliament- 
ary rules  ceases  to  accomplish  this  object  they  have  become  \\n 
abuse — and  an  abuse  of  the  worst  kind.  They  not  only  prevent 
action,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  they  destroy  responsibility  ;  for,  if  a 
minority  can  prevent  action,  the  majority,  which  is  entitled  to 
rule  and  is  entrusted  with  power,  is  at  once  divested  of  all  re- 
sponsibility, the  great  safeguard  of  free  representative  institutions. 

This  question  has  been  fought  out  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  and  the  passage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  system  of  enforcing  action  is  not  only  necessary 
in  England,  but  that  it  is  finally  and  firmly  established.  The 
same  battle  has  been  fought  out  also,  and  the  same  result  attained^ 
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in  our  own  House  of  Representatives*  The  great  reform  which 
Mr.  lltiuil  ciAH-ied  through  and  which  marka  an  epoch  in  parlia- 
mentury  government  iu  the  United  States  has  been  iu  priaciple 
finally  establiahed.  Received  at  the  moment  with  raach  pas* 
8touate  oratory  and  many  loud  objargations,  such  us  always  ac- 
company the  onward  march  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  great 
reform,  it  ha^  at  last  prevailed.  Ad  the  dust  of  that  memorable 
conflict  cleared  away^  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Reed  had  only 
been  enforcing  principles  which  were  accepted  in  nearly  every 
other  parliamentary  body  in  the  world  and  that  he  had  not  in- 
vented them  himself  for  the  mere  gratification  of  a  tyrannical 
spirit.  Then  it  was  further  discovered  that  his  methods,  instead 
of  being  illegal  and  u  neons titutiond,  had  received  the  sanction 
of  every  judicial  body  before  which  they  had  been  brought,  and 
they  were  finally  upheld  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  last  stage,  the  acceptance  of  the  reform  by  the  opposite 
political  party,  has  Just  he^n  passed,  Mr,  Speaker  Crisp,  with  a 
large  democratic  majority  at  his  back,  has  enforced  Mr,  Reed's 
principles  by  stopping  dilatory  motions  and  bringing  the  House 
to  a  vote.  The  only  difference  has  been  that  Mr.  Reed  put  his 
principles  into  practice  under  accepted  methoda  and  in  accord- 
ance with  parliamentary  law%  while  Mr.  Crisp  very  unnecessarily, 
because  no  such  violence  was  reijuired,  enforced  action  with 
entire  disregard  of  the  usual  and  proper  forms.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  too  severely  criticised  for  this.  It  Wcis  quite  natural 
that  the  Democratic  party  in  the  House  should  writhe  at  adopt- 
ing the  principles  and  carr}ing  into  efTect  the  very  methods 
which  they  had  denounced  Bo  exuberantly  only  three  years  ago. 
They  appeared  to  tliink  that  they  could  get  around  by  some 
by-path  to  the  Republican  result,  and  thus  escape  a  marcb 
through  the  valley  of  humiliation,  if  they  discarded  the  form% 
under  whicli  their  adversaries  had  performed  the  same  work* 
Unfortunately  such  evasions  are  never  possible  and  the  valley  of 
humiliation  cannot  be  avoided  by  those  who  have  opposed  what 
is  righteous,  and  then,  after  a  short  interval,  have  accepted 
righteousness  for  their  own  purposes.  In  any  event  the  result  is 
the  same.  The  right  of  the  majority  to  rule^  and  to  pass  after 
due  debate  such  measures  as  it  sees  fit,  has  been  firmly  established 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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As  a  practical  public  question  in  the  United  States,  parlia- 
mentary obstruction  has  now  shifted  to  the  Senate,  where  it  has 
aroused  lately  the  keenest  public  intereet  owing  to  the  condition 
of  business  and  the  intense  eagerness  of  the  country  for  the  paa- 
Bage  of  some  measure  of  relief.  The  case  in  the  Senate  is  very 
different  in  many  particulars  from  what  it  was  either  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Eepresentativea.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  stil!  a  small  body  ;  it  has  great  powers  con- 
feiTed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  and  weighty  responsibility.  It 
is  properly  very  conservative  in  its  habits  and  very  slow  to  change 
those  habits  in  any  direction*  There  could  be  no  better  example 
of  this  than  in  its  parliamentary  procedure.  The  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  practically  unchatiged  from  what  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  They  are  the  same  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  when  they  were  first  adopted  more  than  a  hinidred  years 
ago.  There  has  never  been  in  the  Senate  any  rule  which 
enabled  the  majority  to  close  debate  or  compel  a  vote*  The 
previous  quesLiou,  wliich  existed  in  the  earliest  years,  and  was 
abandoned  in  ISOG,  was  the  previous  question  of  England  and  not 
that  with  which  every  one  is  familiar  to-day  in  our  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  not  in  practice  a  form  of  closure  and  it 
is  therefore  correct  to  say  that  the  power  of  closing  debate  in  the 
modern  sense  has  never  existed  in  the  Senate. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  few  and  simple.  Formed  for 
the  use  of  a  body  of  twenty-six  Senators,  they  have  continued  in 
force  unchanged,  until  they  now  govern  the  deliberations  of 
eighty-eight.  Tliat  rules  so  simple  should  have  worked  so  well 
during  so  long  a  period  with  an  increasing  number  of  Senators  and 
an  enormous  growth  in  the  volume  of  business  is  no  slight  trib- 
ute to  the  character  of  the  body  which  has  worked  under  them. 
But  they  are  now  beginning  to  s!iow  the  same  defects  and  abuses, 
arising  from  the  same  causes,  which  have  produced  such  funda^ 
mental  changes  in  larger  representative  bodies. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate,  providing  for  no  form  of  compulsion, 
rest  necessarily  on  courtesy.  In  other  words,  as  there  is  no  power 
to  compel  action,  it  is  assumed  that  the  need  for  compulsion  will 
never  arise.  For  this  reason,  obstruction  in  the  Senate,  when  it 
has  occurred,  has  never  taken  tlie  form  of  dilatory  motions  and 
continual  roll  calls,  which  have  been  the  accepted  method  of  fill* 
buetering  in  the  House.  The  weapon  of  obstruction  in  the  Senate 
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^l^feoate,  upon  which  the  Senate  rules  place  no  check  whatever. 
Practically  speaking,  under  the  rules,  or  rather  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senate,  each  Senator  can  speak  as  often  and  at  as  great  length 
L  as  lie  chooses.  There  is  not  only  no  previous  question  to  cut  him 
r  off^  hut  a  time  cannot  even  bo  set  for  taking  a  vote,  except  hy 
unanimous  consent.  This  13  all  very  well  in  theory,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system,  in  one  branch 
ill  lc;tst  of  the  government,  where  debate  shall  be  entirely  un- 
traui moiled.  But  the  essence  of  a  system  of  courtesy  is  that  it 
should  be  the  same  at  all  points.  The  two  great  rights  in  our 
representative  bodies  are  voting  and  debate.  If  the  courtesy  of 
unlimited  debate  is  granted  it  must  carry  with  it  the  reciprocal 
courtesy  of  permitting  a  vote  after  due  discussion.  If  this  is  not 
the  case  the  system  is  impossible.  Of  the  two  rights,  moreover, 
that  of  voting  is  the  higher  and  more  important.  We  ought  to 
have  both,  and  debate  certahily  in  ample  meajsure  ;  but,  if  we  are 
forced  to  choose  between  them,  the  right  of  action  must  prevail 
over  the  right  of  discussion.  To  vote  without  debating  is  peri- 
lous, but  to  debate  and  never  vote  is  imbecile.  The  difficulty  in 
the  Senate  to-day  is  that,  while  the  courtesy  Mhich  permits  un- 
limited debate  is  observed,  the  reciprocal  courtesy,  which  should 
insure  the  opportunity  to  vote,  is  wholly  disregarded. 

If  the  system  of  reciprocal  courtesy  could  be  reestablished  and 
observed,  there  need  be  no  cliange  in  the  Senate  rules.  As  it  is, 
there  must  be  a  change,  for  the  delays  which  now  take  place  are 
discrediting  the  Senate  and  this  is  something  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored. The  Senate  was  perhaps  tlie  greatest  single  acljievemet\t 
of  the  makers  of  the  constitution.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  our  system  of  government,  and  anything  which  lowers 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  is  a  most  serious  matter.  How  the 
Sermte  may  vote  on  any  given  question  at  any  given  time  is  of 

t  secondary  importance,  but  when  it  is  seen  that  it  is  unable  to  take 
any  action  at  all  the  situation  becomes  of  the  gravest  character. 
A  body  which  cannot  govern  itself  will  not  long  hold  the  respect 
of  the  people  who  have  chosen  it  to  govern  the  country. 
No  extreme  or  violent  change  is  needed  in  order  to  remedy  the 
existing  condition  of  affairs.  A  simple  rule  giving  the  majority 
power  to  fix  a  time  for  taking  a  vote  upon  any  measure  which  hiis 
been  before  the  Senate  and  under  discussion,  say  for  thirty  days, 
would  be  all-sufficient.     Such  a  change  should  be  made  and 
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such  a  rule  passed,  for  the  majority  ought  to  have  and  must  have 
full  power  and  responsibility. 

On  this  point  of  the  power  of  the  majoritj,  however,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  popular  misconception.  It  is  customary  to  assail 
with  bitter  reproaches,  as  we  have  seen  during  the  struggle  over 
silver  repeal,  the  minority  who  are  resisting  action.  This  is  put- 
ting the  blame  in  the  wrong  place.  The  minority  may  be  justly 
censured  for  not  conforming  to  a  system  of  courtesy,  but  when  that 
system  has  been  overthrown,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  voting  and  debate,  the  fault  is  no  longer  theirs.  No  minority 
is  eyer  to  blame  for  obstruction.  If  the  rules  permit  them  to 
obstruct,  they  are  lawfully  entitled  to  use  those  rules  in  order  to 
stop  a  measure  which  they  deem  injurious.  The  blame  for  ob- 
etrnction  rests  with  the  majority,  and  if  there  is  obstroction  it 
is  because  the  majority  permit  it.  The  majority  to  which  I  here 
refer  is  the  party  majority  in  control  of  the  chamber.  They  may 
be  divided  on  a  given  measure,  but  they,  and  they  alone,  are 
responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  business.  They,  and 
they  alone,  can  secure  action  and  ioitiate  proceedings  to  bring 
ihe  body  whose  machinery  they  control  to  a  vote.  The  long  de- 
lay on  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  silver  act  of 
1890  has  been  due,  without  any  reference  to  their  internal  divi- 
sions on  the  pending  question,  solely  to  the  Democratic  majority 
as  a  whole  in  full  control  of  the  chamber  and  of  the  machinery 
of  legislation.  There  never  was  a  time  when  tliey  could  not  have 
brought  about  a  vote  with  the  assistance  of  the  chair,  whose  oc- 
cupant was  also  of  their  party,  if,  as  a  party,  they  had  only 
chosen  to  do  so, 

Ko  further  argument  is,  I  think,  needed  to  show  the  necessity 
of  some  rule  which,  after  allowing  the  most  liberal  latitude  of 
debate,  will  yet  enable  the  majority  of  tlie  Senate  to  compel  a  vote. 
The  prospects,  however,  of  any  such  chango  are  not  "^ht^  promis- 
ing.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  form  of  closure  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  for  some  time  to  come.  It  will  certainly  never  be 
attained  unless  the  popular  demand  for  it  is  not  only  urgent  but 
intelligent.  Newspapers  and  people  gene  rally  have  a  way  of  rising 
up  and  demanding  that  fiHbustering  be  put  down  and  closure  en- 
forced whenever  some  measure  in  which  they  are  specially  inter- 
ested at  the  moment  is  obstructed.  On  the  other  hand,  filibuster- 
ing is  often  regarded  as  very  patriotic  by  people  who  do  not  want 
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a  g^Ten  neasnre  to  pass.  Many  of  the  newspapera,  for  example, 
which  have  been  shontiDg  themseWes  hoarse  orer  the  obstruction 
to  silver  repeal  in  the  Senator  loudly  applauded  precisely  the  same 
methods  of  obstruction  when  directed  against  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Bill  a  few  yeara  ago.  It  is  this  fact  which  takes  all  weight 
from  the  demands  of  the  most  Tociferous  shouters  for  action  at 
the  present  time.  Obstruction  must  be  always  good  and  proper  or 
always  bad  and  improper.  It  cannot  bo  sometimes  good  and  some- 
times bad  as  a  principle  of  action.  If  the  power  to  close  debate 
is  righteous  for  one  measure  it  is  righteous  for  all ;  and  until  that 
principle  is  accepted  there  is  no  possibility  of  reform.  For 
example,  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  refuses  to  change 
the  rules  in  order  to  pass  silver  repeal.  They  cannot,  then,  go  on 
and  introduce  closure  to  pass  the  Federal  Elections  Bill  and  the 
tariff.    They  must  apply  closure  to  all  or  none. 

The  only  way  in  which  proper  rules  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate  can  be  obtained  will  be  through  the  action  of  a 
party  committed  as  a  party  to  the  principle  that  the  majority 
must  rule,  and  that  the  parliamentary  methods  of  the  Senate 
must  conform  to  that  principle.  The  change  must  also  be 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  so  as  to  apply  to  all  meas- 
ures alike  which  are  to  come  before  Oongress,  and  it  must  be  car- 
ried and  established  on  its  own  merite  as  a  general  principle  of 
government  and  not  to  suit  a  particular  exigency.  Whenever 
this  reform  is  made  it  will  come  and  it  can  come  only  in  this 
way. 

Hbnby  Cabot  Lodge. 
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HIGHWAYMEN  OF  THE  RAILROAD. 

BY   WILLIAM    A.    PINKERTON. 


The  recent  epidemic  of  train  robbing  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  luis  naturally  caused  considerable  discussion  as  to  the 
best  means  of  checking  this  peculiar  class  of  crime.  Train  rob- 
bing has  been  practised  pretty  steadily  in  the  South  and  West 
daring  the  last  twenty  years,  but  during  the  last  few  months  out- 
rages of  this  character  have  increased  at  an  ahirming  rate.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  occurred  south  and  west  of  the  Missouri 
Biver.  Texas,  more  than  any  other  State,  has  suffered  from  this 
newest  and  just  now  most  threatening  form  of  crime. 

My  experience  with  train  robbers  began  with  the  earliest  oper- 
ations of  these  daring  criminals.  There  were  no  train  robberies 
of  any  importance  before  the  war.  The  first  our  agency  had  to  do 
with  were  perpetrated  by  the  Reno  brothers,  of  Seymour,  Ind. 
Four  of  these  brothers  became  noted  as  train  robbers. 
They  commenced  their  robberies  imniefliately  aitf^v  the 
war  and  became  terrors  to  the  community  in  which  they 
lived.  It  was  impossible  to  get  the  necessary  evidence  to  con- 
vict them,  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  tliey  controlled,  through  ter- 
rorizing, some  of  the  local  judges ;  and  the  local  authorities, 
either  through  sympathy  or  fear,  were  afraid  to  do  their  duty. 
The  downfall  of  this  gang  commenced  in  18G7  with  the  ar- 
rest of  John  Reno,  who,  in  company  with  others,  had  robbed  the 
county  treiisurer^s  safe  at  Savannah,  Mo.  lie  was  tracked  back  to 
Seymour,  and,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  extradited,  a 
party  of  masked  men  went  into  Seymour  and  bodily  carried  him 
on  board  a  train  that  was  about  to  start  for  Missouri,  where  he 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  twenty -five  years  of  in)prisonment. 
Later  on,  Frank,  William  and  Sim  Reno  committed  a  number  of 
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train  robberies  throughout  Indiana,  extending^  their  operations  as 
far  west  as  Iowa.  In  tlie  winter  of  1868  they  **  held  up*'  a  train 
near  Marshficld  station,  Ind.,  forced  their  way  into  the  Adams  Ex- 
press car,  threw  the  messenger  from  the  ear  while  the  train  was 
under  headway  and  robbed  the  Express  Company  of  $80,000. 
Sim  and  William  Reno  were  arrested  at  Indianapolis.  Frank 
Reno  and  Charles  Anderson,  another  of  this  gang,  were 
also  arrested  at  Windsor,  Canada.  After  bitterly  contest- 
ing their  extradition  in  all  the  courts  of  Canada  they  were 
finally  brought  to  Indiana  and  confined  in  the  jail  at  New  Albany. 
The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Seymour  becanie  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  war  had  actively  commenced  against  the  Reno  brothers,  and, 
as  they  had  been  terrorized  by  these  men  for  years,  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  a  hand  in  exterminating  them.  One  stormy  night  the 
jail  at  New  Albany  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  masked  men,  the 
sheriif  and  jailer  were  overpowered  and  the  three  Renos  and  An 
derson  taken  from  their  cells  and  hanged  in  the  corridora  of  the 
jail.  Their  execution  was  rapidly  followed  by  t^at  of  the  other 
members  of  the  gang,  their  sympathizers  and  abettors,  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Seymour,  no  less  than  nine  being  hanged 
by  the  vigilance  committee.  For  years  after  that,  and  in  fact  up 
to  the  present  time,  Seymour,  Ind.,  has  been  noted  as  a  model, 
flourishing  city,  and  I  do  not  recall  a  single  case  of  train  robbing 
in  southern  Indiana  since  the  execution  of  the  Renos,  whereas 
previous  to  this  a  train  was  usually  robbed  there  about  every 
sixty  days. 

The  next  train  robbery  of  any  importance  was  committed  by 
Levi  and  Hillary  Farrington,  William  Barton  and  William  Tay- 
lor. These  people  came  from  western  Tennessee.  Levi  Far- 
rington was  arrested  by  us  at  Farmington,  UK,  after  making 
a  desperate  resistance.  AVe  arrested  Hillary  Farrington  and  Wil- 
liam Barton  near  Venetta,  Ind.  Ter.  The  house  where  they 
were  in  hiding  wjis  surrounded  by  a  posse,  the  door  broken 
down,  and  the  house  fired,  when  they  were  compelled 
to  come  out  with  their  ^*  hands  up."  William  Taylor  was 
arrested  by  our  men  at  Red  Foot  Lake,  in  western  Tennesse. 
AVhile  conveying  Hillary  Farrington  and  William  Barton  from  the 
Indian  Territory  to  Union  City,  Barton  made  a  complete  confes- 
sion as  to  the  other  members  of  the  gang  and  what  had  been  done 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  robberies.     While  travelling  from  Cairo, 
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0:,  to  ColuiTibus,  Ky.,  I  was  about  to  enter  the  barroom  of  tlve 
steamer,  when  Hillary  suddenly  seized  a  large  pistol  wbich 
was  sticking  from  my  overcoat  pocket  and  tried  to  commit  a 
murderous  assault  on  me.  During  tfie  struggle  w^hich  eusued  for 
the  possession  of  the  pistol,  Hillary  Farriugtoii  fell  over  the  low 
raib'ng  of  the  boat,  nearly  dragging  me  with  liim,  and  was  drowned. 
Levi  Far  ring  ton  was  the  most  desperate  of  the  gang.  When  he 
was  brought  to  Union  City,  Tenu.,  the  citizens  held  a  jollifrca- 
tion  meeting,  as  he  had  shot  and  killed  a  marshal  and  his  deputy 
in  eastern  Missouri  and  a  deputy  sheriff  in  Tennessee.  About 
two  o^clock  in  the  morning  fifty  masked  men  came  to  the  house 
where  he  and  the  other  prisoners  were  under  gnard*  as  the  town 
jail  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  them.  They  over- 
powered the  guards,  dragged  out  a  man  who  had  attempted  to 
rescue  Farrington  and  hanged  him.  Levi  Farniigton  was  shot  in 
his  room,  his  body  being  fairly  riddled  with  bullets.  William 
Taylor  and  William  Barton  pleaded  guilty  and  were  sentenced 
to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  in  Tennessee.  The  cap- 
turing and  sentencing  of  the  members  of  this  gang  were  the 
means  of  breaking  np  tniiu  robberies  in  western  Tennessee^ 
There  has  not  been  a  train  robbery  in  that  vicinity  since  1871, 
the  date  of  the  execution  of  these  men.  The  Farringtons  were 
among  the  most  desperate  of  this  class  of  men  that  I  have  ever 
known  and  were  as  soccesBfiil  as  any  of  the  desperadoes  who  have 
been  engaged  in  *'  holding  np  '*  and  robbing  trams. 

Tlie  next  train  robbers  of  any  importance  were  the  James  and 
Younger  brothers  of  western  and  southwestern  Missouri.  The 
robbery  that  brought  them  into  prominence  occurred  at  a  small 
station  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Ibiilway,  known  as  Gad's  Hill, 
where  they  ''held  up'' the  train  and  got  a  large  amount  of 
money  from  the  Adams  Express  Company's  safe.  This  was  in 
1873.  A  short  time  previous  to  this  they  had  robbed  the  safe  of  the 
Hot  Springs  stage  coach,  holding  up  the  coach  witli  its  twelve  pas- 
sengers and  taking  all  the  express  money.  One  of  our  best  men, 
Joseph  Whicher,  was  detailed  to  go  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
home  of  tlie  James  boys  and  obtain  work  as  a  farm  hand.  He  was 
dressed  up  as  a  farmer,  his  hands  being  hardened  and  his  skin 
darkened  in  order  to  complete  the  disguise.  About  dark 
he  approached  the  home  of  the  Jameses,  knocked  at  the 
door  and  applied  for   work.     The  door   was    opened  by  Mrs, 
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Samuels,  the  mother  of  the  James  brothers,  who  invited  him 
in  and  giive  him  a  chuir.  While  he  was  seuted  the  door  was  sud- 
denly thrown  open  and  he  was  confronted  by  Jesse  and  Frank 
James  and  some  of  their  followers,  who  entered  and  accused  him 
of  being  a  detective.  This  he  denied.  The  Jameses,  however,  said 
they  were  at  war  with  all  police  officials  and  taking  him  from 
the  house,  gagged  aud  bound  him^  tied  him  to  a  horse  and  took 
him  across  the  old  Blue  Mill  Ferry,  telling  tlie  ferryman  that 
he  (Whicher)  was  a  horse  thief,  whom  they  were  going  to  deliver 
up  to  the  authorities.  They  took  him  to  vvithiu  about  five 
miles  of  Independence^  Mo.,  and  there  murdered  him  by 
shooting  him  in  the  back.  Captain  Lull,  who  went  in 
search  of  the  Younger  brothers  in  St.  Clair  County,  Mis- 
gouri,  shot  and  killed  John  Younger,  and  wounded  his  brother, 
Jim  Younger,  but  was  himself  shot  by  the  latter  and  died 
from  his  wounds.  Jim  Younger  is  at  present  in  the  Minne- 
sota Penitentiary,  but,  it  is  said,  he  never  recovered  from 
the  wounds  received  at  Captain  Lull's  band.  It  now  became 
a  war  of  extemii nation  on  tlie  part  of  the  express  companies 
and  our  officers  against  the  renmaut  of  this  gang.  The  three 
Younger  brothers,  consisting  of  Coleman,  Jim  and  Robert,  were 
arrested  and  convicted  for  the  murder  of  bank  cashier  Haywood 
at  North  North  field,  Minn«,  and  were  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment.  Shortly  after  this  Jesse  James  was  shot  and 
killed  by  Robert  Ford,  the  youngest  member  of  his  gang. 
Robert  and  George  Ford  were  arrested  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
killing  of  Jesse  James  and  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but 
were  immediately  pardoned  by  Governor  Crittenden,  and  they 
were  paid  the  reward  of  *5,000  which  had  been  offered  for  the 
arrest  of  Jesse  James,  dead  or  alive.  This  was  according  to 
an  arrangement  the  Ford  brothers  had  made  with  the  Governor. 
After  this,  Frank  James  surrendered  and  as  far  as  I  am  advised 
has  been  living  an  honest  life  since. 

The  next  gang  that  made  its  appearance  was  one  headed  by 
Sam  Bass,  the  Collins  brotliers  and  others.  They  **  held  up  '* 
and  robbed  the  Pacific  Express  on  the  L^nion  Pacific  Railway  and 
got  about  t60,fM3O  in  gold.  Two  of  this  gang  stopped  the  train, 
compelled  the  crew  to  alight  together,  while  they  went  through 
the  safes,  taking  everything  in  sight,  money,  watches  and 
jewelry.     Their  career,  however,  was  brief.     Joel  Collins  was  shot 
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and  killed,  one  confederate  named  Berry  waa  shot  and  killed 
neur  Moscow,  Mo.,  iind  all  the  iiioijey  recovered,  Si*m  Buss  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape,  and  went  to  Denton  County,  Texas, 
where  he  had  a  great  many  friends,  being  situated  there  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  the  James  brothers  in  Missouri,  nobody 
beiiig  willing  to  give  any  infornnition  coiieeniing  him.  In  Texas 
he  organized  another  gang  of  train  robbers.  TJjese  men  perpetrated 
a  number  of  train  robberies  in  'J'exas,  but  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment took  hold  of  the  matter  in  conjunction  with  the  de- 
tectives and  arranged  a  plan  for  luring  the  gang  to  Round 
Rock,  Tex.,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  a  bank.  The  bank  was 
curefylly  covered  by  armed  men  secreted  wherever  men 
could  be  put  without  sttraetincj  attention.  When  the 
gnng  appeared  near  the  bank  the  fight  was  opened  pre- 
maturely by  a  local  ofllcer,  who  attempted  to  arrest  one  of  the 
number  for  carrying  firearms,  not  kmiwing  of  the  plans  which  had 
been  made.  The  tight  thus  commenced,  the  concealed  otlleers 
ran  into  the  street  and  opened  fire  on  the  gang  with  their  Win- 
chesters, killing  most  of  them  and  taking  the  others  prisonei-s. 
One  thing  will  be  noticed  about  train  robbers,  they  generally  go 
in  families,  that  is  there  are  usually  two  or  three  members  of  one 
fauiily  in  the  same  gang. 

The  next  series  of  train  robberies  were  perpetrated  by  Jim 
and  Rttbe  Burrows,  of  Alabafna,  Tliese  men,  in  company  with 
several  others,  '*heldnp^'a  number  of  tjaius,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  much  money*  'iliree  of  the  men  were  after- 
wards arrested  by  our  men  acting  for  the  Southern  Express 
Company,  tried  and  convicted  in  Texas.  Rube  and  Jim  Burrows 
were  surprised  by  the  local  officers  in  Savannah,  Giu;  Jim  was 
arrested,  but  Rube  was  not  taken  so  easily.  He  shot  down  two 
men  in  Savannah,  one  of  whom  died  afterwards,  but  he  succeeded 
in  ^^t'tting  away.  Jim  was  turned  ^ver  to  our  men,  who  took  him 
to  Arkansas  for  his  part  in  robbing  the  Southern  Express  Com- 
pany. He  was  genie  need  to  Arkansas  State  Prison,  where  lie 
died.  Rube  Burrows,  in  company  with  two  others,  **held 
up**  a  train  at  Duck  Hill,  Miss.,  on  tlie  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. Both  he  ami  his  companions  succeetled  in  making 
their  escape  to  the  mountains  of  Alabama,  He  *'hpld  up" 
another  train  in  FJuriiJa  to  vvhidi  was  attached  a  Southern 
Express   car,     Th«   Southern  Express  mul  their  detectives  fol- 
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lowed  him  persistently  and  finally  caused  his  arrest  by  the  local 
ofiicers. 

Then  came  the  daring  express  robbery  on  the  St  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railroad^  which  was  perpetrated  a  few  miles  outside  of 
St.  Louis  by  Fred.  Wittrock,  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Wittrock 
had  phinned  the  robbery  for  some  time  and  had  taken  a  number  of 
people  into  liis  confidence,  but  they  weakened  when  they  saw  the 
risk  they  had  to  take.  lie  tlien  went  alone  to  commit  the  robbery. 
Wittrock  presented  an  order  to  the  messenger  purporting  to  be 
from  the  route  agent  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  for  that 
division,  asking  the  messenger  to  "  break  him  in.''  When  out  a 
little  way  on  the  road,  he  plugged  the  bell  cord,  threw  the 
messenger  on  the  floor,  bound  and  gagged  him  and  then  rifled 
the  safe  of  its  contents  and  succeeded  in  getting  away 
about  850,000.  Under  the  name  of  Jim  Gummings  he  sub- 
sequently wrote  several  letters  to  the  St.  Louis  papers  stating 
that  the  robber  would  never  be  discovered.  lie  was,  how- 
ever, arrested  in  Chicago  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Pinkerton  and  two  of 
our  detectives  and  the  balance  of  the  gang  were  all  captured.  Witt- 
rock was  extradited  to  Missouri  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  im 
prisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  He  gave  up  all  the  money  he 
had  not  spent.  Everybody  connected  with  this  robbery  had  been 
located  almost  immediately  after  it  was  committed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Wittrock,  who  was  caught  about  forty  days  after  the 
robbery.  When  arrested  he  was  heavily  armed  and  would 
have  made  a  desperate  resistance  had  he  not  been  taken  by 
surprise. 

About  this  time  the  Dalton  brothers  made  their  appearance 
in  Kuusas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  These  men,  five  in  number, 
**  held  up  "  numerous  trains  throughout  the  country.  Their  btvse 
of  operations  extended  from  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Several 
of  them  were  taken  into  custody,  but  afterwards  succeeded  in 
makiii.ijj  their  escape  from  jail.  The  whole  gang  was  shot  down 
with  the  exception  of  one  brother  who  is  now  in  Kansas,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  leader  of  a  new  gang  operating  under 
the  old  name  **  Tiie  Daltons." 

The  next  robbery  of  any  note  was  that  of  the  Adams  Express 
on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad,  near  Pacific,  Mo.,  by 
Albert  Denton  She,  Marion  Iledgepeth,  Dink  Wilson  and  a  man 
named  Tom  Francis.     They  obtained  about  $15,000  by  this  rob- 
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bery.    The  case  was  worked  by  our  agency  in  conjunction  with 

the  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  police  forces* 
Robert  A.  Piukerton,  Detective  Whittiker,  and  an  officer  in  Los 
Angeles  arretted  Slye  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  On  liia  person 
was  found  the  watch  taken  from  the  express  messenger  and  a  ring 
that  was  known  to  have  been  in  the  express  safe*  Slye  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years.  Later  on  I  received  in- 
Tormation  that  Hedgepeth  was  receiving  mail  under  an  alitis  at 
8au  Frail eiaco,  CaL  This  ijrforinatiou  was  cornmuniciited 
to  the  San  Francisco  police^  who  arrested  Hedgepeth  a  few  days 
later  as  lie  was  calling  for  his  mail  at  the  post-office*  Shortly 
after  this  Jim  Francis  and  a  man  uanied  Myersj  members  of  tliis 
gang,  attempted  to  **  hold  up  "  a  train  near  Ft.  Scott,  Ark., 
but  were  overpowered  and  killed,  Hedgepeth  fought  his  case 
bitterly  in  the  courts,  but  was  finally  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
twenty-five  years  in  the  Missouri  State  Prison,  Dink  Wilson, 
the  other  member  of  this  gang,  escaped,  went  into  the  mountjiins 
near  Utali,  and  was  iu  hiding  for  a  long  time.  Last  July  while 
a  detective  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  was  trying  to  arrest  two  men  who 
were  suspected  of  being  conuected  with  a  number  of  burglaries 
which  had  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Syracuse,  the  men 
turned  and  fired  at  short  range,  killing  him  almost  instantly. 
One  of  the  murderers  was  taken,  but  the  other  escaped.  The 
picture  of  the  man  arrested  was  sent  throughout  the  country, 
and  was  finally  itleTitified  as  that  of  Dink  Wilson.  We  subse- 
quently located  the  second  man  at  Buffalo,  where  he  was 
arrested  by  the  local  officers.  These  two  men  are  bound  to  be 
convicted,  and  will,  iu  all  probability,  be  electrocuted.  This  will 
dispose  of  this  whole  gang  of  train  robbeiu 

The  two  Son  tag  brothers  and  Evans  were  the  next  train  robbers 
to  spring  into  prominence.  They  operated  as  far  East  as  Racine, 
Wis.  They  **  held  up  *'  a  train  on  the  Cliicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  robbing  the  American  Exui^ss  Company  of  a 
large  amouut  of  money.  After  this  robbery  they  decamped  to 
Minneapolis,  and  there  our  agency,  acting  for  the  American 
Express  Company,  were  put  on  their  trick,  but  did  not  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  arrest  them.  We,  however,  followed  them  to 
California,  where  they  *'  held  up  *'  a  train  on  the  Southern  Pacific, 
robbing  the  Wells-Fargo  Compan/s  safe.  One  of  the  Sontag 
brothers  was  arrested,  but  Evans  and  the  other  Sontag  succeeded 
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ill  eecnping  ftfter  eliootiug  all  the  officers.  They  were,  how- 
over,  recently  captnretJ  uuJ  in  tlje  eiicouater  Soiitag  waa  killed, 
and  Chris  Evans  is  now  awaiting  trial,  badly  wounded. 

In  the  recent  train  robbery  on  the  Mineral  Range  Railway  the 
rubbers  8ucceedt?d  in  getting  about  (t70,0(H),  the  property  of  the 
American  Express  Co tn puny.  This  robbery  was  committed  by 
two  brothers  naniod  Uo;igan  and  three  others.  Our  agency,  with 
the  aid  of  the  local  ofticers,  Bpeeilily  captnre{l  these  men  and 
recovered  all  the  money.  The  last  robbery  of  the  United  States 
Express  Company,  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway,  has  not  yet  been  worked  up,  but  1  feel  confident  that  the 
officei-a  engaged  on  tliis  will  eventuaUy  get  the  right  people. 
There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  the  men  engaged  in  tlie  last 
express  robbury  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape. 

One  of  the  reitsons  for  the  recent  epidemic  of  train  robberies 
may  be  found  in  the  general  business  depression.  It  is,  however, 
also  largely  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  reading  of  yellow-covered 
novels.  Couutry  lads  get  their  minds  inflamed  with  this  class  of 
literature.  Professional  thieves  or  designing  men  find  among 
this  claaa  many  who  are  willing  to  go  into  their  schemes, 
Tlie  majority  of  these  robbers  are  recruited  from  among  the  grown 
boys  or  young  men  of  small  country  towns*  They  start  in  as 
amateurs  under  an  experienced  leader.  Tliey  become  infatuated 
with  the  work  and  never  give  it  up  until  arrested  or  killed,  1 
recollect  a  caae  where  three  boys  aged  respectively  seventeen, 
twenty-one  and  twenty-six  *'held  up"  a  train  near  Emnictt, 
Ark.,  in  188:^  and  took  from  the  Pacific  Express  about  $9  000 
and  from  the  passengei-s  about  $1,500.  The  conductor  of  the 
train  ran  one  of  them  down  and  brought  him  back,  the  other  two 
escaped,  but  were  eventually  arrested  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
They  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  seventy  years  each  in 
State's  prison.  One  of  these  was  a  mere  lad,  who  liad  seen  a 
railway  train  for  the  first  time  to  ^'hold  it  up/' 

Train  robbery  is  not  a  profitable  pursuit  by  any  means.  In 
nearly  every  case  capture  and  punish iuent  are  almost  certain,  and 
death  is  v^ty  frequently  the  penalty.  The  chances  of  escape  are 
not  one  in  a  hundnKl.  and  the  stealings  as  a  rule  are  very  small 
in  spite  of  the  popular  btdief  that  train  robbers  succeed  in  getting 
large  sums  of  money  without  being  caught. 

Until  three  years  ago  dyrmniite  waa  never  naed  in  train  rob- 
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beries.  It  has  b<3en  employed,  however,  io  eeveml  of  the  more 
recent  cases,  and  its  use  inakea  train  robberies  all  tlie  more 
dangerous.  The  robbers  can  now  blow  open  an  express  car  in 
a  few  seconds,  where  formerly  it  took  them  several  minutes  to 
pick  the  lock  or  force  the  combination.  Speaking  on  tliia  point 
the  General  Manager  of  the  St.  Louia  &  Sail  Francisco  Railroad 
Baid  recently  : 

1  frequpntly  receive  augKestlotis  to  have  ste^l  express  cars  built 
and  to  fend  ^uardn  wltb  Lraios.  But  ^vbj  sboutd  we  do  that  wben 
any  one  may  buy  aquarter*8  wortb  of  dynamite,  and  blo^vto  pieceji  tbo 
8troii(;eiit  metal  ever  put  togetber?  Great  treasure  U  carried  by  every  lioe, 
and  dynamite  will  ope  a  tbe  besL  of  aafe,^.  In  many  States  any  one  may  bay 
that  dau^^&ronsexpio^'ive,  and  do  questions  are  a^^ked.  Law  nboutd  6r!>t 
restrict  tbe  sale  of  it.  as  it  doe;}  ibe  «iale  of  poison.  Men  wbo  bold  up  paa- 
seo^er  trains  are  armed,  and,  if  it  is  Dcce^.^ary  to  carry  out  tbeir  desi^^ns, 
they  wilt  kilL  Auide  from  tbe  liability  of  a  me»9eDffer,  an  eDi^iueer,  or  a 
curioaNlyiiJclined  passenj^er  to  be  shot,  there  is  a  ereater  danger  that 
another  tritin  may  coiiiu  aloof:;  and  wreck  the  passenger  train,,  standing 
alone  on  the  track,  in  some  dark  cot  or  lonely  piece  of  wood^  Train  rob- 
beries are  inorea'^iHg  each  year,  and  1  shall  bend  my  energies  to  procure 
legislalion  making  train  robbery  a  capital  offence. 

That  this  peculiar  form  of  crime  is  on  the  increase  no  one  will 
deny.  That  it  should  be  c becked  promptly  and  firmly  ig  impera- 
tive. Indeed,  nnle.^s  some  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  tbe  in- 
crease of  train  robberies  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  an 
express  train  held  up  within  ten  miles  of  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia at  a  not  very  remote  date.  The  question  is  a  vei*y  serious 
one.  In  fact  a  meeting  of  tbe  general  managers  of  the  different 
rail  loads  centering  in  a  Western  city  was  recently  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uJoptirig  jsome  means  of  defence  against  these  desperadoes. 
Tbe  bill  recejitly  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Uuldwell,  of  Ohio,  whicb  proposes  to  place 
tbe  crime  of  train  robbery  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  United 
States,  has  great  merit,  and  should  be  passed  without  delay. 
If  it  becomes  a  crime  against  t lie  United  States  to  "  hold  up** 
and  rob  a  tiain,  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  class  of  work  will 
soon  come  to  an  end.  The  robbers  frequently  have  friends  or 
relatives  among  the  local  authorities  in  tbe  county  in  which  they 
reside,  and  more  particularly  is  this  so  in  the  Sjuth  and  Southwest. 
A  Western  officer  once  lold  me,  when  I  asked  hia  assistance  to 
arrest  a  part  of  a  train-robbing  gang,  that  he  would  deputize  me  and 
aid  me  secretly,  but  owing  to  the  relatives  and  sympathizers  of  thcso 
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men  residing  in  the  county  he  dare  not  lend  a  hand  openly  ;  that 
J  did  not  reside  in  the  county  and  did  not  have  to  live  there  after 
this  arrest  was  made,  but  hp  did.  He  deputized  me  and  one 
of  our  men  whom  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  that  night  he  rode 
with  us  into  the  Missouri  River  **  bottoms"  and  pointed  out  the 
home  of  the  men  we  wanted,  helped  to  surround  the  house,  and 
was  ready  to  kill  either  of  the  men  if  necessary,  providing  it  was 
not  known  that  he  helped  to  do  so.  This  man  was  a  good  officer 
and  willing  to  do  his  duty,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
duct a  tight  against  these  men  alone.  Had  it  been  known  that  he 
was  against  them  he  would  have  been  assassinated.  This 
itself  is  a  good  argument  why  the  United  States  gov- 
er lament  should  take  charge  of  these  cases,  as  the  robbers  are 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  control  the  United  States  officials  as 
they  control  the  local  authorities.  The  latter  will  frequently  drop 
pursuit  at  the  State  or  county  lines,  claiming  that  they  have  no 
authority  to  go  further.  A  State  or  county  line  would  not  act  as 
a  barrier  for  a  United  States  officer.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
Congress  may  see  the  necessity  of  taking  some  action  on  the  bill 
now  before  them. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  prompt  and  energetic  action  of  the  ex- 
press companies  in  persistently  following  up  train-robbing  gangs 
and  never  giving  up  the  search  until  all  the  gang  are  landed  in 
pri.son  or  killed,  train  robberies  would  be  more  frequent.  A  man 
who  will  rob  an  express  company  is  a  fugitive  forever  afterwards 
until  arrested  or  punished,  as  express  companies  are  relentless  in 
pursuing  those  who  rob  them  ;  but  ;t  is  not  right  that  these 
companies  should  be  obliged  to  take  these  steps  and  go  to  the 
great  expense  that  they  frequently  are  obiiged  to  go  to  in  order 
to  arrest  or  exterminate  these  highwaymen.  They  are  as  much 
entitled  to  protection  under  the  law  as  is  a  private  individual,  but, 
being  corporations,  they  do  not  get  this  protection,  but  are 
obliged  to  spend  large  amounts  of  money  to  protect  themselves. 

Express  companies  which  carry  large  sums  of  money  are  serious- 
ly considering  the  advisability  of  placing  the  money  rates  so  high 
that  the  banks  will  be  forced  to  use  the  United  States 
mails  for  the  transport  of  their  money,  so  that  the  robbers,  to  get 
the  money,  must  **  hold  nn  '^the  United  States  mails  as  well  as  the 
oxpress  companies,  thus  making  such  a  robbery  a  government 
offence.     The  express  companies  are  now  carrying  on  their  heavy 
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money  trains  guards  armed  with  the  latest  improved  style  of  re- 
volvers and  Winchesters.  These  guards  are  men  known  for  their 
determination  and  nerve^  and  will  most  likely  give  a  warm  recep- 
tion to  the  next  gang  that  attempts  to  rob  a  train  anywhere  in  the 
country.  The  express  companies  are  also  placing  burglar  proof 
safes  in  their  cars.  These  safes  are  strongly  constructed,  so  it 
will  take  the  robbers  hours  to  get  into  them,  and  if  they  are  blown 
up  the  money  will  be  destroyed  so  that  it  will  not  do  the  robbers 
any  good.  The  safes  are  locked  in  New  York  and  cannot  be 
opened  by  any  one  until  their  arrival  at  Chicago  or  other  point  of 
destination^  the  messenger  not  knowing  the  combination. 

William  A.  Pikeebtoit. 
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III. 

Before  proceeding  to  those  comparisons  and  explanations  of 
detail  which  will  serve  to  show  what  measure  of  excellence  can  be 
claimed  for  the  present  administration,  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider the  figures  in  certain  primitive  ways  that  will  indicate  to 
the  average  citizen  what  he  really  enjoys  in  the  privilege  of  resi- 
dence in  the  metropolis.  Financiers  and  politico-economists  need 
no  such  considerations,  but  the  average  man  is  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  save  in  a  primitive  fashion,  and  primitive  explanations 
are  in  order. 

The  corporation,  then,  owns  real  estate,  which  is  equivalent 
to  nearly  $300  in  value  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
community.  As  against  this,  supposing  each  individual  to  have 
his  own  share,  there  is  a  debt  secured  by  mortgage  of  $50,  and 
the  amount  which  it  costs  each  individual  to  continue  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  corporation  is  $17 
a  year.  These  privileges,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  mere  act  of  ownership  of  the  corporate  possessions 
nor  their  protection  and  maintenance,  but  include  a  practically 
unlimited  supply  of  the  best  water  in  the  world  ;  the  free  use  of 
fifty  beautiful  parks,  of  magnificent  bridges,  and  of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  well-paved  and  well  lighted  streets  ;  the  almost  absolute 
protection  to  person  and  property  afforded  by  what  are  conceded 
to  be  the  finest  Police  and  Fire  departments  in  the  world  ;  effec- 
tive protection  to  the  public  health  ;  adequate  relief  in  case  of 
accident  or  sickness  by  an  efficient  ambulance  corps  and  hospital 
service;  relief  in  destitution  in  case  of  calamity  by  a  wise  and  lib- 
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eral  adniiniatration  of  chanty  ;  freo  access  to  bonntifully  siipplietl 
markets;  all  the  ailvantuges  of  ama^iiificeiU  dock  syatem  ;  free 
education,  and  the  unquestioned  right  to  deuiaud  and  obtaiti 
justice  when  individual  rights  are  infringed.  More  than  this, 
for  extraordinary  occasions  there  is  the  protection  of  a  well- 
armed,  weM-eqoipped,  well-disciplined  and  efficient  military  force, 
and  the  certainty  of  obtaining,  if  necessary,  pecuniary  aid  for  the 
community  to  any  possible  extent  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
anyone  else  can  get  it. 

Moreover,  this  117  a  year  provides  for  the  maintenance  and 
constant  improvement  of  all  the  property  in  hand,  and,  together 
with  the  ordinary  sources  of  city  revenue,  for  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  debt  now  existing. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  at  no  previous  time  in  the  world's 
history  and  at  no  phice  in  tlie  world  outside  of  the  limits  of  New 
Yoik  city  has  it  been  possible  to  obtain  such  results  for  the  same 
amount  of  mone3\  The  privilege  of  citizeitship  in  New  York  is 
the  highest  civic  possibility.  80  much  appears  to  be  beyond 
dispute,  but  it  is  well,  at  this  point,  to  return  to  the  consideration 
of  a  question  left  unanswered  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  discussion. 

Taxation  forms  a  burden  which  humanity  almost  always  fiuds 
irksome.  What  is  paid  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  individual  for 
the  benetit  of  the  community  is  almost  invariably  begrudged  by 
the  individual,  for  the  reason  that  few  persons  are  philosophical 
enough  to  see  that  they  pay  in  direct  propoi*tion  to  tlie  benefits 
they  personally  receive  from  the  community.  The  man  who 
owns  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  pays  a  thousand  times 
as  much  as  he  who  only  owns  a  thonsiind  dolhirs*  worth,  and  he 
almost  invariably  grumbles  about  it,  forgetting  that  he  gets  pro- 
tection and  improvement  for  exactly  a  thou  mind  times  as  much, 
ConseqiienMy,  iia  long  as  civilization  continues,  there  will  be  com- 
plaints about  the  rate  of  taxation  and  the  appraisal  of  property* 
There  are  such  complaints  made  in  New  York  to-day,  and  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  see  what  fnnndation  there  is  for  them. 

We  have  seen  that  each  individual,  if  the  average  be  compnted, 
win  pay  117  in  taxes  this  year.  But  as  taxes  are  not  levied  per 
capita,  let  us  see  what  the  burden  on  property  is.  The  closest 
estimate  of  the  actual  market  value  of  such  property  as  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  able  to  find»  on  which  to  lay  taxes,  is  15.- 
000,000,000,      Five  billions  of  dollars  are,  therefore,  called  upon 
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to  pay  $34^000,000.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  calls  upon  the  oom- 
mnnitj  to  protect  him  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  $150 
worth  of  accumulated  property  in  addition  to  his  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  citizen,  the  community  calls  upon  him  to  pay  one 
dollar  into  the  necessary  fund. 

This  estimate  of  five  billions  of  dollars  as  the  market  value  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  city  which  is  subject  to  taxation  requires  a 
few  words  of  explanation.  It  is  not  claimed  that  it  is  a  close 
estimate.  To  make  such  is  out  of  the  question.  "But  in  a  gen- 
eral way  it  is  understood  that  the  assessment  made  by  the  Tax 
Board  is  fixed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  real  or 
market  value  of  the  property.  It  may  very  probably  be  the  case 
that  this  is  not  even  closely  approximated  in  a  great  nnmber 
of  cases,  but  taking  property  by  and  large  it  is  as  near  as  any 
estimate  may  be  made.  This  has  been  the  rule  for  many  years, 
and,  at  all  events,  if  the  same  proportion  is  adopted  in  examining 
the  records  of  different  years  the  comparison  between  years  will 
be  a  fair  one.  Thus  while  he  nominally  pays  $1.85  on  each  $100  - 
worth  of  property  which  he  owns,  the  citizen  really  pays  $1  on 
every  $150  worth.  Five  billions  of  dollars  as  the  estimated  mar- 
ket value  of  taxable  New  York  real  estate  does  not  seem  extrav- 
agant when  it  is  recalled  that  in  189:)  alone  over  $66,t)00,000 
was  invested  in  new  buildings  and  in  improvements  to  old  ones 
within  the  city  limits. 

Supposing  the  comparison  to  be  between  1876  and  1893,  we 
find  that  in  the  former  year  there  was  a  population  of  a  million  and 
a  quarter.  The  municipal  debt  amounted  to  $116,619,487.  The 
expenses  of  the  city  as  provided  for  by  direct  taxation  amounted 
to  $31,109,521,60.  It  is  a  startling  comparison.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  real  estate  holdings  of  the  corporation  were  not 
then  in  excess  of  $300,000,000  in  value,  if  worth  as  much  as  that. 
Values  had  not  then  recovered  from  the  depreciation  of  the  panic 
of  1873.  But,  allowing  for  normal  increase,  we  may  assume 
$300,000,000  as  the  value.     The  figures  then  show  : 

I87S.  I8W. 

PopDlatlon J:!K'!SS  ri-SSSSS 

CItT  property 800000.000  ''fiPOOO.flOp 

a^debt^  ...  .....  !    116.619.487  ftUM.Kl.87 

Annual  t^xes. ::::.:.: SLKBMIM  84,.n.4«.S6 

City  property  P^r  capita SWO  87a» 

City  debt  per  capita •?•**  8* 

Taxes,  per  capita,  per  anniim.... V  it 

If  we  suppose  for  illustration  that  the  burden  of  taxation  this 
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yeur  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  1876,  we  raust  either  figtire  on 
how  mncli  it  would  he  per  eamta,  or  else  imagine  the  same  rate 
imposed,  or,  thirdly,  calculiite  the  amount  of  tlie  levy  for  this 
year  to  bear  tlio  eamo  proportion  to  the  valuation  wliiehit  bore  in 
1876.  The  last  two  propositions  are  identical  in  result^  it  being 
a  matter  of  percentage,  whichever  way  it  is  phrased,  Calcnlated 
per  capita  the  taxation  for  18D-%  if  it  were  equal  to  that  of  1876, 
wonhl  bo  150,000,000  instead  of  j;34J77,429.55— in  other 
words  there  would  be  a  difference  of  i  16,000,000.  If  the 
same  rate  were  imposed,  and  property  had  to  pay  in  proportion  as 
it  then  did,  the  difference  would  be  still  greater,  for  tixe  levy  would 
beS54J38,518,8L 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  question  of  taxation  which 
ia  seldom  remembered  and  still  more  seldom  referred  to.  It  is 
presented  by  the  fact  that  when  a  citizen  of  Xew  York  city  pays 
his  annual  bill  he  has  settled  all  his  taxes  for  the  year.  Not 
only  are  the  city  and  county  taxoa  inclnded  in  the  ILSS  which 
•  he  will  this  year  probably  pay  on  each  $100  of  the  Com  mission- 
ers'  val nation,  but  the  State  tax  is  also  ijiclnded.  Neither  is 
there  any  separate  charge  for  school  tax,  road  tax,  judiciary  tax, 
military  tax,  or  any  other  one  of  the  various  forms  of  taxes  com* 
monly  tevied  in  other  communities.  The  single  bill  is  all  be  ia 
required,  witli  the  single  exception  of  his  water  rates,  to  pay  for 
all  tlie  extraordinary  advantages  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  virtue 
of  his  residence  here. 

It  is  this  fact  that  renders  comparison  between  the  conditions 
in  New  York  and  those  in  other  cities  so  extremely  dillicult  and 
complicated  a  task.  Comparatively  few  communities  order  their 
business  in  the  Bjime  fasliion,  but  on  the  contrary  almost  every- 
where else  there  is  a  division  of  burdens.  The  bare  fact  that  New 
York  is  to  pay  a  tax  of  $34,000,000  this  year  leads  to  the  hasty 
conclusion  among  non-thinking  persons  that  our  community  is 
tax-ridden — a  conclusion  that  too  many  unscrupulous  persons 
are  ready  to  declare  for  parttsiin  purposes.  If,  however,  there  be 
any  virtue  in  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  such  as  this  is,  the  con- 
clusion is  manifestly  false. 

A  table  of  comparisons  between  the  tax  rates  of  this  and  other 
cities,  which  was  published  recently  in  one  of  our  newspapers, 
w^as  absolntely  worthless  for  these  reasotis,  and  was  even 
incorrect  in  regard  to  New  York  city  itself.    The  rate  here,  this 
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paragraph  stated,  will  bo  1.87  this  year.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  it 
will  be  1.83,  or  possibly  less.  The  rate  in  other  cities  for  the  cur- 
rent year  waa  quoted  at  ].85  in  Philadelpiiia,  2.77  in  Brooklyn, 
2.84  io  Cincinnati,  %  in  New  Orleans,  2.84  in  Jersey  City,  2.73 
in  Cleveland,  2.17  in  Louisville,  2  in  St,  Paul,  4.10  in  Omaha,  and 
4.35  in  Chicago  last  year.  Aside  from  the  incompleteness  of 
this  statement  (no  mention  being  made  of  whether  these  rates 
inclnde  county  and  State  taxes  or  not)  it  is  evident  that  a  just 
comparison  would  include  a  discussion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
governments  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  public  works.  New 
York  not  only  pays  less  than  most  other  large  cities,  but  gets 
far  more  than  almost  any  of  them* 

Surprising  and  gratifying  as  these  comparisons  may  be,  there 
is  still  another  side  to  the  question  which  can  be  considered  with 
equal  gratification.  The  public  works  that  have  been  planned 
and  executed  since  1876  are  such  as  would  have  been  deemed 
visionary  at  that  time.  Every  branch  of  the  city  government  has 
increased  in  efficiency,  in  a  ratio  fairly  commensurate  with  the 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  city.  Not  merely  are  two  millions 
of  people  as  well  cared  for  by  their  public  aerviuita  as  a  miUion 
and  a  quarter  then  were,  but  the  conditions  of  life — the  public 
health,  safety,  convenience,  and  even  morals — are  better  guarded 
than  they  were  then. 

To  whom,  and  to  what  do  we  owe  the  wonderful  increase  and 
improvement  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  government  are  primarily  due,  not  to  the 
newspaper  press,  but  to  that  public  opinion  which  finds  its  first 
and  fullest  expression  in  the  utterances  of  the  newapapers.  The 
constant  criticism  of  the  press  undoubtedly  actsas  a  stimulus  and 
a  corrective  agency  upon  public  officials,  so  far  as  it  represents 
the  prevailing  tone  of  pnblic  opinion.  Beyond  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  the  question*  The  people  of  New  York  city 
are  constantly  demanding  improvements  in  their  public  service 
because  they  will  be  entirely  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  per- 
fection, or  such  measure  of  perfection  as  is  humanly  possible* 
And  the  service  is  constantly  improving  because  of  the  demand. 

The  increase  in  wealth  is,  of  course,  largely  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  population.  The  more  people  there  are  in  a  community 
the  more  uses  are  found  for  its  property  and  the  more  valuable 
that  property  becomes.  When,  to  an  increase  in  numbers  there 
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is  added  an  improvement  in  government,  capital  is  attracted  and, 
finding  security,  remains.  The  decrease  in  tlve  burden  of 
taxation  comes  directly  from  the  wisdom,  honesty  and  efl&- 
ciency  of  the  administration  of  affairs.  We  have  seen  that 
if  the  city  goveromeut  to-day  were  conducted  on  the  lines  on 
which  it  was  formerly  conducted,  our  2,000,000  of  people  would 
now  have  a  public  debt  of  ^186,500,000,  and  would  be  paying  an 
annual  tax  of  $50,000,000  or  more.  The  irresistible  conclusion  is 
that  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  much  improved.  Not 
only  do  the  results  prove  it,  but  the  details,  if  there  were  space 
to  discuss  them,  would  plainly  indicate  in  what  ways  this  propo- 
sition is  true. 

All  three  of  these  causes,  public  opinion,  growth  of  popula- 
tion, and  improved  admiuistraliuu  of  public  affairs,  ttct  mutually, 
one  upon  the  others,  and  all  to  the  general  improvement  of  civic 
life.  Such  statements  may  appear  to  be  truisms,  but  they  are 
necessary  premises  to  the  important  and  political  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  them. 

Tammany  Hall  justly  claims  its  full  mefisure  of  credit  for  the 
improvements  it  has  brought  about  in  the  public  service,  since 
the  time  when  it  resumed  control  of  municipal  affairs  in  1888. 
It  would  be  an  absurdity  to  claim  credit  for  all  the  differences 
that  obtain  between  the  present  condition  of  affairs  and  those 
of  1876.  Neither  has  187*J  been  selected  for  a  comparaion  for 
any  reason  beyond  the  fact  that  the  public  debt  was  largest 
in  that  year.  No  such  claim  is  made.  Nor  is  there  any  claim 
for  credit  for  the  increase  of  wealth  which  result-s  from  natural 
conditions  and  natural  growth.  What  is  claimed,  with  perfect 
confidence  that  the  claim  cannot  be  controverted,  is  that  since 
Tammany's  accession  to  power  the  various  departments  of  th© 
city  government  have  been  administered  more  eflBciently  than 
they  ever  were  before ;  that  greater  improvements  have  been 
accomplished  more  economically  than  ever  before  ;  and  that  not 
a  single  case  has  occurred  in  which  a  Tammany  Hall  official  has 
been  known  to  be  derelict  to  his  trust  or  to  have  misappropriated 
a  single  dollar  of  the  public  funds. 

There  is  a  very  large  and  eminently  respectable  portion  of  the 
community  wlio  stand  opposed  to  Tammany  Hall  to-day,  and 
who,  doubtless,  believe  conscientiously  that  a  better  administra- 
tion of  municipal  affairs  would  result  if  Tammany  should  be  de- 
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feated  at  the  polls,  and  if  they  theaiselves  should  be  put  in  con- 
trol of  the  city  government.  The  only  means  whereby  they  can 
hope  to  ttccompiish  such  an  end  is  to  attack  the  Democratic 
party^  and  it  is  interesting  to  examine  into  the  grounds  on  which 
thej  undertake  to  do  so.  When  their  arguments  are  sifted  they 
are  found  to  rest  entirely  on  two  premises.  One  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  city  are  controlled  by  liquor 
dealers^  and  the  other  is  that  that  same  majonty  (some  sixty  odd 
per  cent,  of  the  people)  are  controlled  by  *'  the  organization." 

In  the  firgt  place  the  two  propositions  contradict  each  other. 
In  the  second  place  neither  one  is  true.  Liquor  dealers,  as  a 
niatter  of  fact,  bear  just  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  Tam- 
many vote  as  they  do  to  the  anti-Tammany  vote.  Thoy  naturally 
control  or  influence  votes,  and  since  the  majonty  of  the  com- 
munity favor  Tammany  Hall  it  nat orally  follows  that  a  majority 
of  the  liquor  dealers  do  so.  Secondly,  *'  the  organization  ^*  does 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  control  the  voters,  but  the  voters  do  con- 
trol the  organization.  This  is  a  fact  so  patent  to  any  one  who 
will  take  tlie  trouble  to  look  Into  the  mattur  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  discuss  it. 

The  organization  claims  the  common  justice  of  being  judged 
on  the  results  of  what  it  has  done.  If  these  results  be  examined 
in  detiiil  it  will  bo  found  that  under  the  administration  of  the 
last  five  years  certain  things  have  been  insisted  upon  as  essential 
to  tijo  public  service. 

The  first  of  these  requisites  is  honesty*  If  any  instance  of 
dishonesty  is  discovered  on  the  part  of  a  public  servant  Tammany 
Hall  will  insist  upon  the  romoval  and  punishment  of  that  official 
as  promptly  and  as  vigorously  as  any  other  portion  of  the  com- 
munity will  do  it.  This  need  not  be  considered  to  proceed  from 
the  assumption  of  any  superiority  in  morals  over  the  rest  of 
humanity,  but,  putting  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  it  may  fairly 
be  said  to  result  from  the  fact  that  Tammany  Hall  perceives  the 
wisdom  of  being  honest.  Honesty  is  at  least  the  best  political 
policy,  and  Tammany  Hail  has  no  relish  for  the  notion  of  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  any  individual  member's  dishonesty. 

The  second  essential  is  efficiency.  In  all  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  directed  against  the  present  administration,  not  one, 
so  far  as  can  be  recalled  now,  has  been  to  the  effect  that  public 
duties  are  not  well  performed.     If  a  public  official  can  be  found 
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who  neglects  bis  dufciea,  or  who  prefers  his  private  interests  to 
his  public  service,  his  place  will  speedily  be  filled  by  a  worthier 
man.     So  much,  every  Tatiunany  Democrat  knows  of  a  certainty. 

The  third  is  economy.  It  is  again  worthy  of  notice  that  no 
charge  of  extravagant  expenditures  of  public  money  have  been 
made  against  the  city  government  for  a  few  years  past.  Time 
was  when  New  York  City  was  expected  to  pay  more  for  its  pur- 
chases, or  for  many  of  them,  than  the  ordinary  buyer  would  do 
io  open  market.  It  is  not  expected  now,  and  it  is  not  the  fact, 
that  the  corporation  pays  exorbitantly  for  anything  it  buys.  On 
the  contmry,  it  is  a  clofse  buyer,  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons, 
if  not  the  main  rejison,  why  this  is  so  is  thiit  the  old  system  of 
1999-contractij,  which  was  continued  in  the  city  until  1888,  has 
been  entirely  abolished,  and  the  result  is  due  certainly  to  the  sys- 
tem inaugurated  by  the  Democratic  party. 

It  was  formerly  the  habit  to  make  small  purchases  and  to  do 
small  jobs  of  work  by  private  contract  instead  of  opening  the 
matter  to  competition.  The  charter  of  the  city  wisely  allows  such 
things  to  be  done  because  in  some  cases  it  results  in  a  saving. 
For  example,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  repairs  to  some 
of  the  patent  pumpa  and  machinery  used  in  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
system,  it  is  wiser  to  contract  with  the  patentees  who  have  their 
own  workmen  than  to  open  competition  amoug  machinists,  and 
by  awarding  the  job  to  the  lowest  bidder  run  the  risk  of  ruining 
the  machinery. 

But  the  law  opened  the  door  to  corruption  by  allowing  any- 
thing less  than  11,000  to  be  bought  or  done  under  a  private  con- 
tract, and  under  former  administrHtions  €uormou8  pressure  wm 
brought  to  bear  to  secure  these  small  contracts.  The  result  was 
a  large  loss  to  the  city.  It  will  be  glad  news  to  professional  re- 
formers that  these  private  contracts  are  no  longer  awarded.  In 
every  case  where  there  is  not  a  public  competition,  the  reasons 
for  a  private  award  are  written  out  in  full  on  the  papers  and  be- 
come a  public  record.  The  credit  of  this  reform  belongs  entirely 
to  Tammany  Hall. 

It  therefore  happens  that  public  affairs  are  now  conducted 
more  openly  than  they  ever  were  before.  With  this  openness 
comes  a  lowering  of  expense.  But  over  and  above  this  result,  it 
is  a  fact  that  public  improvements  are  now  carried  on  under  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  plan   such  as  was   never   before 
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adopted.  To  enter  upon  a  discnssion  of  this  would  be  to  lengthen 
this  article  to  tediousness.  The  facts  are  so  well  known  as  to 
render  the  work  unnecessary,  and  the  mere  statement  suflSces. 

If  this  article  were  intended  as  a  political  argument  only  it 
would  be  appropriate  and  proper  to  go  further  into  particulars  on 
these  lines.  Being  intended,  as  it  is,  for  an  exposition  of  the 
actual  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  further  details  are 
probably  superfluous.  The  great  fact  remains  that  New  York 
city  is  one  of  the  richest  communities  in  the  world,  with  enor- 
mous corporation  property  and  comparatively  very  small  debt ; 
that  our  rate  of  taxation  is  exceptionally  small,  while  the  returns 
made  to  the  citizen  are  almost  unequalled,  and  that  the  city  gov- 
ernment, in  deference  to  the  imperative  demands  of  our  people, 
has  been  brought  to  a  standard  of  honesty,  efficiency  and  economy 
which  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  community 
on  earth. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe,  or  even  to  suppose,  that  the  limit 
of  prosperity  has  been  reached.  There  are  no  signs  of  retro- 
gression. Our  prosperity  is  attracting  desirable  citizens,  who  are 
joining  us  year  by  year,  not  only  from  the  ranks  of  the  foreign 
immigrants,  but  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country.  Capital  is 
flowing  into  our  coffers.  Modern  thought  and  modern  systems 
are  bettering  the  conditions  of  life  continually,  and  so  long  as  our 
public  affairs  continue  to  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
well-tried  principles  of  American  political  history  as  they  are 
formulated  by  the  now  dominant  political  party,  just  so  long  may 
we  expect  to  advance  at  something  like  our  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress. 

Thomas  P.  Gilbot. 


THE  REVISION  OF  THE  BELGIAN  CONSTITUTION. 

BY  HIS   EXCELLENCY  THE    BSLOIAN    MINISTEH   AT    WASHINGTON, 

ALFRED    LE  QHAIT. 


Afteb  the  reYoliitioB,  wbicb  separated  Belgium  from  Holland 
io  1830,  the  former  was  constituted  an  independent  and  perpet- 
ually neutral  State,  The  first  care  of  the  National  Congress 
was  to  give  the  country  a  constitution,  which  was  promulgated 
en  the  7th  of  February,  1831.  Belgium  was  born  again,  with 
her  glorious  traditions  of  secular  liberty  under  a  new  regime, 
that  of  a  couatitutional  monarchy,  in  which  the  powers  were 
fairly  balanced,  and  the  exercise  of  all  its  liberties  was  assured 
to  the  nation.  The  Belgian  constitution  has  since  then  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  civiliified  worhl,  and  on  account  of  its 
merits  and  of  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  dynasty  under  whose 
ffigis  she  has  flourished  for  sixty-two  years,  Belgium  enjoys  an 
era  of  peace  and  prosperity  of  whicli  history  offers  few  examples. 

The  Belgians,  proud  of  their  consittntion,  have  loved,  re- 
spected and  cherished  it,  and  have  on  several  occasions  repelle.i 
attempts  to  modify  it.  Whatever  may  bo  the  political  or  social 
questions  which  divide  the  Belgians,  a  spirit  of  quiet  common 
sense,  of  great  patriotism,  unites  them,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
defend  and  maintain  those  grand  fundamental  principles,  on 
which  are  based  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  which  have 
assured  its  happiness  under  the  constitutional  monarchy. 

With  the  hereditary  monarchy,  the  constitution  has  established 
the  Parliament,  composed  of  the  Chamber  of  Xlepresentatives  and 
the  Senate,  The  members  of  the  two  chanibera  are  directly 
elected  by  the  people.  The  responsible  ministers  are  chosen  by 
the  King  from  the  majority  designated  at  elections,      All  powera 
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emanate  from  the  nation*     The  legislatire  power  is  exercised  col- 
lectively hy  the  Kir»g  and  the  two  Chambere, 

The  whole  political  organization  is  based  on  the  elective 
syateni,  and  it  results — lis  is  evidenced  in  the  United  States — that 
the  elective  gygtem  is  the  absolute  reign  of  the  majority.  If  tyran- 
ny is  to  be  feared  in  the  Oroat  Republic  or  in  Belgium  it  cuniin' 
be  that  of  the  executive  power,  but  only  that  of  i 
majority,  which  in  the  niime  of  its  rights,  more  constitutiun 
sometimes,  than  reaJ|  governs  the  country  in  its  own  marnie<, 
without  regard  to  the  minority  which,  though  powerless,  is  often 
nearly  as  numerous  a^  the  controlling  party. 

The  importance  of  the  majority  explains  the  efforts  of  the  de- 
feated classes  to  come  into  power  in  their  turn  by  the  aid  of  the 
ballot  box.  In  the  countries  where  parliaments  prevail,  people 
no  longer  conspire  against  the  sovereign — no  struggle  is  made  to 
extort  concessions  from  him — but  the  struggle  is,  to  belong  to  the 
all  powerful  miijority. 

The  constitution  of  1831  adopted  the  exclusive  principle  of 
taxpaying»  considering  it  as  a  presumption  of  capacity,  and 
made  it  the  unique  basis  of  electoral  fraDchise.  Articles  47 
to  $9  establish  the  rules  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  two 
branches  of  Parliament.  Article  47  prescribes  that  the  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  elected  by  citizens  paying  the  **cens^'  or  tax 
fixed  by  the  electoral  law,  which  could  not  be  over  lOQ  florins, 
nor  under  20  florins  direct  taxation.  The  number  of  deputies 
could  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  1  for  40,000  inhabitants.  They 
were  elected  for  four  years.  The  Senators  were  elected  for  eight 
years  by  the  same  electors,  their  number  being  limited  to  that 
of  half  of  the  representatives. 

The  revised  electoral  law— that  of  the  12th  of  March, 
1848 — accords  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  Belgians  paying  the 
minimum  tax  of  20  florins  (43,3*^  francs).  It  was  impossible 
to  go  further  than  this  under  the  provisions  of  Article  47  of  the 
constitution.  By  the  law  of  1848  the  total  number  of  electors 
amounted  only  to  79489,  for  a  population  of  4,359,090 
inhabitants. 

This  regime  has  lasted  until  to-day,  but  a  universal  economic 
revolution,  perhaps  more  intense  in  Belgium  than  elsewhere,  has 
been  in  progress  since  1848.  Riches,  general  education  and  pop- 
nlation  have  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  limited  num> 
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ber  of  citizens  invested  with  tlie  right  to  vote*  To-daj  134,437 
electors  decide  the  destiny  of  a  population  of  more  than  6,000,000 
BOH  la « 

The  injustice  of  this  situation  has  been  acknowledged  for  sev- 
eral years  ;  divers  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  about  a  re- 
viBion  of  Article  47,  but  the  respect  for  the  conatitntion  was  such 
that  no  majority  ventured  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  laying 
hands  on  it.  In  1870,  in  1883  and  in  1887  various  propositions 
for  revision  were  submitted  to  the  House,  but  they  failed  to  pass, 
A  new  effort  was  made  on  tlie  19th  of  November^  1890,  by  Mr, 
P,  Janson  and  his  friends  of  the  Advanced  Left,  and  this  time 
Mr.  Beernaert,  chief  of  the  Conservative  cabinet,  and  the  leaders 
of  tlie  principal  parliamentary  groups,  having  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  Mr,  Jauson's  proposition  for  the  revision  of 
Articles  47,  53  and  56,  it  was  nnanimously  adopted  by  the 
118  members  present. 

The  extension  of  the  right  of  eaffrage  was  declared  just  and 
legitimate  by  all  tlie  organs  of  the  nation.  This  unanimity  alone 
authorized  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  for  its  revision 
could  not  be  accomplished  except  by  the  wish  of  the  people  and 
after  the  matter  had  been  considered  with  all  the  maturity  of  judg- 
ment and  patriotism  that  snch  an  important  act  in  the  history  of 
a  people  demands.  It  was  nnderstood  that  the  revision  was  only 
to  be  applied  to  the  articles  specially  designated,  and  that  the  great 
fundamental  principles  were  to  remain  unattacked.  But  though 
everybody  was  agreed  npon  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  right 
of  suffrage,  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  new  system  that  should 
be  adopted.  The  door  was  opened  for  all  factions,  but  when  and 
how  to  stop  the  torrent  which  was  pouring  in  to  occupy  the 
vacant  seats  of  the  majority  was  the  question.  Could  the  people 
pass  without  transition  from  the  "cens"  to  the  "capacity  " — 
from  a  limited  suffrage  to  a  universal  suffrage — without  exposing 
the  country  to  great  perturbation  ? 

Eaeh  revision  of  the  constitution  requires  dissolution  of  both 
Houaes  and  the  election  of  new  chambers  forming  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  which  decides  in  accord  with  the  King  the  points 
submitted  for  revision,  wiiich  can  not  be  adopted  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Committees  composed  of  twenty-one  members  were 
appointed  by  the  House  and  Senate  to  study  the  different  projects 
of  revision.     The  discussion  was  opened  April  26,  1892,  by  a  re- 
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markable  adtlress  by  Mr.  Bee  rimer  t,  the  chief  of  the  cabinet. 
While  full  of  gratitude  aod  respect  for  the  work  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  1831,  which  was  to  be  attacked^  he  mi\de  a  imtriotic 
appeal  for  conciliatioB  through  which  the  future  could  be  looked 
forward  to  with  confidence. 

On  March  30,  1891,  Mr.  Beernoert  transmitted  to  the  Central 
Section  the  views  of  the  government  on  the  question  of  revision, 
embodying  them  in  a  number  of  articles,  more  elaborate  than  those 
called  for  by  Mr.  Janson's  motion.  He  indicated  tlie  general  ideas 
of  the  government  as  to  the  extension  to  be  given  to  the  right  of 
franchise,  as  to  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  the  representation 
ol  minorities  and  the  right  of  coneultation  (Referendum)  given  to 
the   King, 

As  to  the  riglit  of  suffrage  the  government  recommended 
not  as  the  expression  of  its  desiree,  or  those  of  its  party,  but  as  a 
concentration  for  all  demands,  the  franchise  system  of  England 
based  on  habitation,  but  at  lower  rates,  so  as  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  voters  of  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  capacity  standard 
was  also  admitted  to  a  certain  degree. 

Considering  that  parallel  modifications  should  be  introduced 
simultaneously  into  the  Senate  the  government  proposed  to  fix, 
at  thirty 'five  years,  the  age  of  the  eligibles  and  of  the  electors 
which  would  be  the  same  for  both  houses.  The  Senate  would  be 
recruited  among  citizens  who  had  held  high  ofiice  or  possessed 
real  estate  of  the  value  of  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  francs. 
The  representation  of  the  minorities,  so  equitable  on  principle, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Beernaert  has  always  shown  himself  a  convinced 
partisan,  is  a  point  which  will  be  left  to  the  law  to  regulate. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  Referendum,  the  referendum  royal, 
and  the  referendum  pud.  The  referendum  jwst  was  the 
constitutional  right  accorded  to  the  King,  to  consult  di- 
rectly with  the  electors  concerning  a  law  voted  by  the 
Chambers,  but  of  which  the  King  hesitated  to  approve.  The  gov- 
ernment thought  it  could  not  logically  reorganize  the  legislative 
power  without  taking  action  on  the  royal  power,  with  which  it  is 
closely  allied.  It  thought  tliat  it  would  be  well  to  invest  the 
King  with  the  right  to  place  himself  en  rapport  with  the  electoral 
bodjp  to  loam  ita  opiniou  either  as  to  a  question  of  principle,  or 
concerning  a  law  voted  upon  but  not  yet  promulgated. 

The  referendum  royal  was  an  innovation;  it  does  not  appear 
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in  any  other  monarchical  coostitution  and  has  created  diacussions 
without  number.  Some  maintained  that  it  placed  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eing  with  which  he  could  baffle  the  parliamentary 
majority  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Others  saw  in  it, 
on  the  contrary,  too  great  an  abdication  of  the  prestige  that  the 
constitution  haa  conferred  upon  the  Crown^  the  King  already 
having  the  right  to  refuse  hit  iipprohation  of  the  laws  voted  by 
the  two  Houses,  and  having  al^o  the  right  to  dissolve  them  and 
appeal  again  to  the  nation. 

Surely,  if  this  appeal  to  the  people  could  in  certain  exceptional 
cases  render  great  services  in  covering,  so  to  say,  the  responsibility 
of  Parliament,  or  that  of  the  King,  and  in  making  perhaps  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  more  democratic,  it  might  be  feared  on  the  other 
hand  tbat  turbulent  minorities  might  constantly  demand  of  the 
King  recourse  to  the  ''referendum/*  The  discontented  maases 
woold  con titiu ally  ask  to  be  consulted  and  the  King  would  find 
himself  placed  in  the  alternative  of  sacrificing  a  part  of  his  dig- 
nity or  of  his  ]>opuIarity.  The  thought  that  in  Belgium  thia 
plebiscite  cotdd  lead  to  Cassarism  is  an  absurd  idea.  The  dynasty 
of  Belgium  has  already  given  too  many  proofs  of  wisdom,  and 
King  Leopold  has  been  such  a  long  time  in  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
world  the  personification  of  the  most  perfect  respect  for  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  for  anybody  to  find  in  this  phantom  the 
cause  of  the  opposition  that  the  referendum  has  met.  The  cause 
apparently  will  be  found  in  the  fear  of  weakening  rather  than 
augmenting  beyond  measure  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Crown. 
Tije  legislators  of  Belgium  have  not  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
adopt  this  innovation  in  the  constitutional  customs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Beernaert  declared  that  the  government  was  in 
favor  of  the  system  known  as  that  of  "habitation,"  Two 
other  methods  were  under  discussion — the  communal  tax 
combined  with  the  standard  of  intelligence,  and  universal  suf- 
frage. The  throe  systems  would  cause  in  different  degrees  an 
increase  of  the  popular  vote.  Various  elements  of  the  Bight 
and  of  the  Moderate  Left  united  on  the  proposition  that  the 
Toters  at  large  should  pay  the  **  tax "  of  ten  florins  aa  the 
communal  voters  do,  and,  further,  that  the  electoral  right  of  vote 
should  be  given  to  certain  classes  of  citizens  possessing  various 
degrees  of  capacity. 

The  system  of  universal  suffrage  proposed  by  Mr.  P,  Janson, 
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leader  of  the  Advaueed  Left,  was  difi4^ussed  at  the  greatest  length* 
It  was  supported  by  the  Progressiv^e  Party  and  the  mass  of  the 
working  class,  but  was  opposed  by  the  government,  which  showed 
no  favor  to  it  either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  Mr.  Boer- 
naert  and  his  friends  maiTitained  that  the  concession  of  the  equal 
right  of  all  to  vote  was  an  injusticOt  under  a  parliamentary  re- 
gime. They  could  not  understand,  they  said,  why  people 
should  want  to  be  governed  by  the  ignorxtnt  masses,  who  had  no 
interests  to  defend  or  to  protect.  They  thought  that  the  laws  of 
the  country  and  the  direotion  of  Ufitional  affairs  should  be  con- 
fideti  to  men  who  had  guarantees  to  offer.  A  country  ciumot,  any 
more  than  a  private  individual,  intrust  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  to  incapable  persotis  without  risk  of  disaster.  Beyond 
this,  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the  majority  of  Parliament 
thought  that  it  would  be  perilous  to  pass  at  once  from  a 
very  r**stricted  taxation  system  to  absolute  universal  suffrage. 
It  would  be  a  Jump  in  the  dark  and  might  expose  the  country  to 
disturbances  of  a  far-reaching  character.  It  does  not  enter  into 
the  writer's  province  in  this  brief  article  to  recite  all  the  argu- 
ments that  were  made  by  the  partisans  of  universal  suffrage,  for 
they  are  the  same  everywhere,  and  the  application  of  the  grand 
principle  involved  has,  in  this  country,  borne  striking  proofs  of 
its  advatitages. 

Naturally  the  classes  in  Belgium  who  had  been  deprived  of 
the  right  of  the  ballot  struggled  without  distinction  to  obtain  it. 
Socialism^  which  is  agitating  in  Belgium,  as  in  other  European 
countries,  took  hold  of  the  question  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  excite  the  democratic  party.  Congresses  of  workmen 
were  held,  loud  demonstrations  were  made,  and  threats  of 
general  strikes  were  issued,  in  the  hope  of  intimidating  Par- 
liament, But  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  deaf  to  the  cries  from  the 
street,  fearless  before  threats,  the  Constitutional  Parliament 
pursued  its  labors  with  dignity  worthy  of  the  task  with  which  it 
was  invested. 

After  long  and  memorable  discussions,  in  which  many  elo- 
quent speeches  were  heard,  for  and  against  tfie  various  projects, 
they  were  all  rejected  at  the  sessions  of  April  11  and  12,  1S93, 
This  showed  the  necessity  for  making  mutual  concessions*  for  all 
were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  solution  of  the  quea- 
tion  as  to  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 
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When  the  vote  of  tbe  House  rejecting  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal auftrage  beciime  known  the  workingmen*8  party,  without 
waiting  to  know  what  other  combined  system  would  be  adopted, 
manifested  its  disappoiotment  and  ordered  strikes  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  riotous  proceedings  followed,  but 
the  strikes  did  not  become  general,  and  the  gendarmes,  with  the 
energetic  aid  of  the  Civic  Guard,  succeeded  without  the 
tissistance  of  the  army  in  reestablishing  order.  These  troubles 
were  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  foreign  press,  both  as  to  their 
political  and  social  significance.  Never  for  an  instant  did  the 
Belgians  feel  the  apprehensions  manifested  beyond  the  frontier. 
Parliament  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  in  the  accomplish- 
metit  of  its  duties,  conscious  of  the  grandeur  of  its  task,  filled 
with  tlie  love  of  country- and  deaf  to  the  influences  and  men- 
aces of  the  outer  world,  it  rejected  universal  suffrage — pure  and 
simple — ^aiid  adopted  a  fe\v  days  afterwards,  in  an  amended  form, 
tbe  plural  vote  system. 

Parliament  did  not  change  its  opinion  or  contradict  itself  ;  bj 
the  votes  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  April  it  rejected  all  the  projects 
originally  proposed,  none  of  them  having  obtained  the  prescribed 
two-thirds  vote.  The  ISth  of  April  it  adopted  a  measure,  based, 
it  is  true,  upon  universal  suflFrage,  but  surrounded  by  the  guaran- 
tees that  its  adversaries  claimed.  Tins  proposition  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Nyssens,  Tbe  government,  the  majority,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  various  political  groups,  joined  together,  ready  to 
make  all  patriotic  concessions.  They  obtained  sufficient  guaran- 
tees to  honorably  accept  the  bill  Tlie  system  of  the  plural  vote 
was  adopted  iu  the  Ohamber  on  the  18th  of  April,  the  vote  stand- 
ing ayes  110,  noes  14,  and  12  not  voting.  On  the  receipt  of  a 
favorable  report  of  the  Commission  of  Twenty-one,  the  Senate 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  53  against  1,  the  plural  vote.  There 
were  14  non-voters,  who,  as  in  the  House,  came  from  the  Left 
and  the  Moderate  Right. 

The  system  adopted  by  Belgium  to  regulate  the  right  of 
suffrage  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  is  entirely  new, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  interesting  to  reproduce  in  extensQp  the 
now  Article  47  of  the  Constitution*     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Article  47.— The  deputies  of  the  Chamber  of  Heprenentativea  art 
elected  by  the  citizeiiH  under  the  conditions  hereafter  prescribed. 

**  A  Tot«  is  Rtveo  to  every  Belgian  of  26  years  of  age  who  has  Hved  for  a 
ye&r  at  le&^t  in  the  sAxne  district,  and  who  is  not  diaqualLfied  bj  law. 
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*'  A  supplcmentaiy  vote  b  given  on  the  atrenffth  of  any  of  the  following 

qualific&tiotis: 

"Js^rAff— TobeaS  jean  of  age,  married  or  widower  having  iegiti mate 
offspring,  and  paying  the  state  at  least  live  franco  pcrsoaai  taxation, 
unless  exempted  by  reason  of  bis  profession. 

**  Secondly— To  be  25  years  old  and  owner  of  property  of  the  value  of 
2^000  francs,  recorded  on  the  basis  of  cadastral  revenue.  Also  from  an  lo^ 
scription  in  tbe  records  of  the  public  debt  of  Belgian  '  Rentes*  at  the  sav* 
ings  bank  showing  a  revenue  of  100  francs.  These  values  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  possessor  for  two  years  at  least. 

**The  property  of  the  wife  h  calcnlated  as  belonging  to  the  bnsband  ; 
that  of  minor  children  to  the  father. 

*•  Thirdly— To  be  25  years  old  and  embraced  In  the  following  category  : 

"  (a)  To  possess  a  diploma  for  higher  instruction,  or  a  certificate  show- 
ing that  tbe  bearer  has  completed  an  Intermediate  course  of  a  higher  order, 
no  distinction  being  mady  between  public  or  private  schools. 

*•  {i>)  To  fili  or  have  tilled  a  public  positon,  to  occupy  or  have  occupied  a 
position,  to  exercise  or  have  exercised  a  private  profe^Bion^  which  implies 
the  evident  presumption  that  the  person  posKC'^es  educa>^lon  in  a  superior 
degree.  The  law  will  pronounce  as  to  these  functioDS»  positions^  and  profes- 
sions. 

**  Nobody  can  cumulcUe  more  than  three  vot^, 

**  It  is  obligatortf  to  vote,"* 

Article  47  of  the  constitution  thus  revised  is  a  political  traiiB- 
action  which  docs  hotior  to  the  tact  and  patriotism  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliametit. 

Universal  suffrage  is  henceforth  inscribed  in  the  constitution 
for  all  worthy  citizens  of  the  age  of  twenty- live  years,  but  eonserva* 
live  ideas  are  largely  protected,  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  votes 
to  the  he^ds  of  families  and  property  owners.  The  voting  power  is 
also  represented  by  the  adjudication  of  a  vote  to  the  holders  of 
diplomas  whom  the  law  will  designate.  Tbe  exercise  of  the  right 
to  vote  is  declared  obligatory. 

Article  52^  as  revised,  fixes  the  annual  salary  of  the  members  of 
the  House  at  four  thousand  francs,  with  the  power  to  travel  on  all 
Statu  railroads  free  of  cost,  likewise  on  all  leased  lines  from  the 
member's  residence  to  the  capital.  The  revision  of  Articles  53, 
64»  56,  57  and  58,  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Senate, 
occupied  many  months  and  was  more  laborious  than  that  of 
Article  47,  which  seemed  at  the  commencement  far  more  im- 
portant. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  1831  the  Senators  were  elected 
by  the  same  citizens  who  elected  the  representatives,  but  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  two  ;  the  Senators  were  to  be  forty  years  of 
age,  and  to  pay  1,000  florins   (or  2,100  francs)   taxation*    The 
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priociple  established  by  the  constitution  of  1831,  which  caased 
the  Senate  to  emanate  entirely  from  the  eanie  gonrce  as  the  other 
branch  of  Parliament,  and  which  gave  it  the  •*cen8**  as  sole 
basia,  has  often  been  attacked.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
discussion  the  President  of  the  Council  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  wonld  be  well  to  give  to  the  two  assemblies  a  different 
basis  and  a  different  character. 

If  one  considers  the  enormous  increase  of  general  wealth  since 
1831.  the  Senate  does  not  in  the  actual  condition  of  things  rep- 
resent the  moneyed  element  of  the  country.  The  determination 
to  bring  about  a  new  order  of  thin^^s  provoked  long  and  interest- 
ing discussions.  The  election  in  the  second  degree  (indirect 
election)  practised  in  tlie  United  States  has  excited  the  admiration 
of  foreign  observers,  and  has  often  Oeen  considered  as  a  model  for 
Belgian  legislators*  The  American  Senate,  which  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  institutions  of  this  country,  hiis  the  salient  charac- 
ter of  representing  the  various  independent  States  of  the  Union 
as  "separata  commonwealths*"  This  character,  bo  special^ 
80  suitable  for  this  coinitry,  could  not  he  entirely  adopted  for  the 
different  mechanism  of  Belgian  institutions.  The  Belgian 
upper  House  has  no  privilege  of  which  the  lower  House  is 
deprived.  They  act  conjointly.  But  the  Senate,  in  ita  consti- 
tution and  attributes^  must  possess  characteristics  so  distinct 
from  those  of  the  lower  House^  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  an 
instrument  of  routine,  which  mechanically  passes  the  bills  of  the 
lower  House*  It  is  necessary  that  the  Senate  shall  unite^  within 
itself,  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  first  rank  of  national 
activity,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  moderation,  order  and  tradition. 
It  is  further  rerjtiisite  tliat  t!ie  Senate  shall  be  the  highest  syn- 
thetic expression  of  the  rights  of  property,  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  country,  so  that  this  a«sembly  may  bo  surrounded 
with  prestige  and  undisputed  authority. 

A  great  number  of  suggestions  were  made  with  a  view  to  reach- 
ing this  ideal  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  placing  the  Belgian 
Senate  as  much  in  harmony  as  possible  with  the  lower  House, 
after  the  revision  of  Article  47.  Some  of  the  propositions  gave 
to  the  Senate  a  too  democratic  composition,  others  too  conserva- 
tive, but  none  of  them  could  obtain  the  majority  of  two-thirda, 
which  the  constitutional  assembly  demanded.  Finally  a  solution 
wtvs  arrived  at,  having  the  direct  election  as  a  basis,  combined  with 
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election  in  the  second  degree  by  the  provincial  councils.  The 
Senators  are  elected  by  the  voters  like  the  members  of  the  lower 
House,  according  to  Articles  47  and  48,  and  according  to  a  basis 
of  population  of  each  province,  one  Senator  being  elected  for 
two  representatives.  To  be  eligible  in  this  category  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  the  requirement  of  forty  years  of  age,  to  pay 
1,200  francs  or  to  be  proprietor  of  real  estate  representing  a 
cadastral  value  of  12,000  francs. 

Besides  the  first  category  the  provincial  councils  elect  from 
two  to  four  Senators  for  each  province,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation, which  will  give  twenty-six  more  Senators  who  are  not 
submitted  to  the  "  cens "  or  property  qualification.  The  elec- 
toral law  provides  for  all  the  other  conditions.  Senators  will  not 
receive  any  salary  or  compensation.  Revised  Articles  60  and  61 
provide  for  the^  right  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

The  great  work  of  revision  came  to  an  end  on  September  2, 
1893.  The  House  held  98  sessions  and  voted  85  times.  The 
Senate  held  17  sessions  and  voted  41  times.  The  royal  sanction 
was  received  on  September  7  and  the  law  promulgated  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Beernaert,  President  of  the  Council,  closed  the  debate  as 
he  opened  it,  by  words  full  of  the  highest  patriotism.  *'It  is 
freely  and  voluntarily,"  he  said,  "  that  we  have  changed  our  con- 
stitution, and  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  see  a  hitherto  privileged  part 
of  t)ie  nation  abdicate  its  privileges  ;  and  I  express  the  hope  that 
with  the  aid  of  Providence,  and  under  the  aegis  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, Belgium  will  pass  through  a  long  era  of  prosperity, 
and  that  harmony  may  reign  in  the  ranks  of  all  her  citizens.*' 
The  Constitutional  Parliament  dissolved  with  shouts  of  "Long 
Live  the  King." 

A.  Le  Ghait. 
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L— A   '*  PARISIENNE," 


BY  THE  MAKQUIEE   DE  SA^   CARLOS. 


The  gennine  Frenchwoman  of  society  is  rarely  beautiful* 
She  is  always, more  or  less  fascinating.  Like  the  French  noble- 
man she  is  tall,  lithe,  intelligent,  appreciative  of  art,  with  mnch 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  has  either  very  strong,  almost  bigoted, 
principles  or  none  at  all. 

As  there  is  no  possibility  for  the  development  of  love  before 
marriage^  this  most  natural  of  all  human  passions  is  apt  to 
assert  its  power  long  after  the  excitable  young  Frenchwoman  has 
contracted  an  alliance  with  some  **  unsympathetic  fellow,"  and  it 
needs  much  character  and  very  solid  virtue  to  resist  the  court* 
ship  of  enterprising  French  noblemen  who  swarm  round  young 
brides  with  the  scepticism  of  true  libertines* 

Women  of  strict  principles,  who  have  not  become  nuns  on 
leaving  school,  and  who  have  had  the  courage  to  withstand  the 
current  of  youth  and  passion,  lead,  after  marriage,  for  th6  most 
pai'tj  lives  of  silent  domestic  martyrdom.  Those  who  have 
rather  loose  morals,  and  they  are  perchance  the  greater  number, 
eeem  to  have  a  pretty  good  time  of  it,  and  spend  their  golden 
years  'Hrompant  hurs  mans"  with  a  vengeance,  while  they  bring 
up  their  children  with  the  greatest  severity,  on  a  system  of  blind* 
fold  ignorance.  In  fact,  the  cool  way  French  women  have  of 
being  immoral  without  giving  up  going  to  church  on  Sunday  is  a 
mystery,  One  sister  will  be  a  Carmelite,  and  the  other  will  accept 
the  homage  of  half  a  dozen  admirers.  Yet  both  have  been 
educated  in  the  same  convent ;  both  have  shared  the  same  life 
till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  the  gay  laughing  blonde  entered 
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a  religions  order,  and  the  dark  almond-eyed  Bister  sougbt  the 
marn'ttgo  tie  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  freedom. 

The  French  are  nafcii rally  artistic  in  their  tastes  ;  this  charac- 
teristic reaches  the  very  quintessence  of  delicacy  iu  the  person  of 
a  dainty  lady  of  fashion.  She  gives  evidence  of  her  fastidions- 
neas  from  the  tip  of  her  tiny  slipper  to  the  soft  curly  ringlets  that 
encircle  her  brow  or  have  been  trained  to  curl  round  her  graceful 
neck.  The  display  of  nnderclotlies  made  in  the  windows  of 
renowned  ^'  ling^.ries  "  give  buta  faint  idea  of  the  fairy-like  fancies 
with  which  lace  frills  and  ruffled  flounces,  tasty  ribbons  and 
transpm'ent  foulards  have  been  taught  to  hide  spare  forms  and 
bony  limbs  and  suggest  the  line  of  beauty  in  the  reflection  of  a 
Psyche. 

In  the  arrangement  of  her  toilette  the  art  of  a  French  belle  is 
80  great  that  one  is  easily  led  to  believe  her  beautiful  until  an 
English  or  American  '*  professional  *'  enters  the  room  I  Then 
only  does  one  understand  where  the  difference  lies.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  reminds  yon  of  some  antique  statue ;  her  pencilled  eye- 
brows, her  fresh,  sweet  mouth,  the  perfect  oval  of  her  face  and 
her  dazzling  complexion  are  unrivalled  ;  while  the  pretty  Mar- 
quise's nose  suddenly  appears  too  long,  her  coloring  despairingly 
sallow,  her  lips  too  thin,  and  her  mouth  too  large. 

But  keep  your  two  beauties  together  for  a  little  while  ;  the  Eng- 
lishwoman will  be  sure  to  have  much  amusing  and  interesting  in- 
formation on  hand  ;  whereas  it  will  be  quite  impossible  ten  minutes 
after  to  recall  a  word  of  all  the  gay  nonsense  your  French  friend 
spouted  away  almost  unwittingly,  and  when  the  next  waltz  strikes 
up  you  are  half  surprised  to  find  that  you  have  left  your  charm- 
ing compatriot  to  the  care  of  some  adventurous  Frenchman  and 
that  the  bright  bewitching  eyes  of  the  Marquise  are  looking  up 
to  you  from  beneath  your  very  own. 

Besides,  Anglo-Saxon  women  rarely  possess  **  Vart  de porter  la 
toilette,''  One  reads  '*  Worth"  or  "  Doucet"  all  over  their  finery; 
not  60  the  true  Parisienne.  She  is  never Si  mannequin,  but  leaves 
this  part  to  the  saleswoman.  Put  the  same  gown  on  the  Vicom- 
tesse  de  X,  and  Lady  Z.  and  you  will  hear  people  exclaim  as  the 
former  passes  :  '*  How  well  the  Vicomtesse  looks  to-day  !  "  and 
when  Lady  Z.  follows  it  will  bo  :  **  What  a  fortune  she  spends  on 
Worth.'*  There  is  something,  or  rather  a  nothing^ — *'nn  rien-' — 
as  the  French  say — in  the  way  of  giving  last  touches,  of  placing  a 
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flower  or  a  jewel  on  this  side  or  ihat»  which  the  Parisienne  has 
found  in  her  own  looking-ghiSB,  and  which  suits  her  own  pecu- 
liar style,  her  own  face  and  nose  and  smile,  and  which  she 
would  have  pljtced  quite  differently  had  she  Lady  Z/s  nose  and 
face  and  smile.  In  the  meantime  pretty  unartistic  Lady  Z,  has 
left  the  bow  just  where  the  seamstress  pinned  it  on,  and  has 
allowed  her  coiffeur  to  drees  her  hair  as  best  he  chooses. 

Dress  moulds  itself  to  the  figure  of  an  elkgmiU,  who  remains 
hours  before  her  mirror,  like  a  painter  before  his  easel,  intent 
on  beautifying  the  image  therein  reJlected.  This  artistic  chef 
d'oBnvre  once  terminated  madamo  seems  to  forget  entirely  the 
pretty  picture  she  has  made,  and  from  that  moment  dedicates 
all  her  faculties  to  the  use  of  those  other  weapons  which  intelli- 
gent coquetry  places  at  her  disposal.  Tact,  wit  and  the  ever 
smouldering  fire  of  her  glances  are  all  called  to  action,  and  soon 
envelop  her  in  a  magnetic  atmosphere  which  easily  hypnotizes 
those  who  approach  too  closely  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
charms  of  this  fasciuating  siren. 

The  life  of  a  Parisienne  is  a  round  of  continual  amusement. 
This,  however,  may  be  said  of  every  woman  of  society  in  all  parts 
of  the  world*  That  society  is  more  absorbing  and  less  fatiguing, 
more  intoxicating  though  less  exciting,  in  Paris  than  elsewhere  is 
equally  true.  The  masculine  element  and  the  undercurrent  of 
rivalry  with  the  demi-monde  add  much  of  forbidden-fruit*like 
charm  to  the  enjoyments  of  society.  Men  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
women  naught  but  their  toilettes  to  think  of  ;  there  is  plenty  of 
time  left  for  pleasures  the  most  subtle. 

Honsekeeping  lies  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Parisienne, 
If  one  has  an  apartment  it  is  easily  superintended  ;  for  an  im- 
portant establishment  there  exist  legions  of  well  trained  servants 
with  whom  the  whole  thing  is  a  question  of  money,  not  of  possi- 
bilities, as  happens  in  many  other  countries.  To  give  a  reception, 
whatever  may  be  its  character,  is  therefore  an  easy  matter-  A  few 
well-combined  orders,  and  every  detiiil  is  executed  with  artistic 
and  intelligent  care.  Any  Parisienne  may  give  a  ball  or  go  to 
one  without  having  housekeeping  worries  to  weigh  down  her 
light,  graceful  spirits.  Let  us  then  seek  her  in  her  own  bright 
kingdom,  the  ball*roora  1 

As  I  write  these  words  I  recall  the  splendid  halls  of  the 
Duchess  de  la  K.,  at  which  the  "  Faubourg  St.  Oermaiiv*  reigned 
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ae.  How  aristocratic  they  all  looked,  those  high  bred  men 
aud  women*  Uow  frail  and  delicate  ;  how  slender  and  graceful. 
How  simple  their  attire  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the 
textures  employed,  the  elegance  of  its  make  and  the  wealth  of 
jewels  placed  here  and  there  as  though  by  accident.  I  used 
to  go  early  and  watch  them  as  they  arrived,  dropping  their  curt- 
seys to  the  miatress  of  the  house  near  the  entrance,  while 
their  high-sonndiug  names  were  being  loudly  and  pompously 
aunonncerJ  by  the  most  imposing  of  kuissiers. 

As  this  stream  of  fiishionable  people  passed  by»  it  would  be : 
**  There  goes  the  Countess  X.,  old  M/a  last  flame—;"  or  *'  here  ia 
pretty  Madame  de  N,,  who  caused  Count  L/s  death  in  a  duel 
with  the  Duke  de  B.^ — f  or  '*  that  is  the  Baronne  de  J.,  her  hus- 
band and  her  husband's  best  friend  !"  and  so  on  till  tlie  arrivals 
came  few  and  fur  between  and  we  would  follow  the  Duchess  back 
into  the  dancing  room. 

Strange,  mysterious  creatures  are  these  Parisiennes,  who  spend 
their  nights  in  soft,  voluptuous  motion,  under  the  light  of  waxen 
tapers,  gliding  over  the  slippery  wooden  parquets  of  French 
salons  to  the  sound  of  rapturous  music.  Oraceful  sirensi  with 
svvanlike  necks  and  drooping  shoulders,  thin,  pale  arms  and 
small,  aristocratic  heads,  are  these  mothers  and  wives  whose  babes 
cry  alone  in  the  stillness  of  darkened  nurseries,  while  their  hus- 
bands make  love  to  beautiful  women  as  vulgar,  spontaneous  and 
dangerous  as  they  are  refined,  old-fashioned  and  fascinating. 

In  these  splendid  halls,  these  gorgeous  festivals,  we  find  no 
real  freshness,  none  of  that  virginal  charm  and  onginality  that 
enliven  society  in  oilier  parl^.  The  women  we  see  dreaming 
through  one  enervating  wiiUz  after  another  in  the  arms  of 
Mephistopheles  like  men  are  not  innocent  maidens  :  they 
are  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  French  nobility*  For  this 
reason  one  feels  in  their  midst  inexpressible  saduess.  That 
yery  knowledge  of  life  which  gives  them  so  voluptuous  an  at* 
traction  explains  the  odium  in  which  dancing  is  held  by  the 
French  clergy,  for  has  not  this  healthful  recreation,  at  which  the 
village  curate  used  to  preside  on  the  greensward  opposite  his 
church,  long  since  ceased  to  he  in  France  the  innocent  pastime  of 
youth. 

The  Marquise  do  X,,  an  English  lady,  married  to  a  French- 
man, and  with  whom  I  frequently  shared  my  observations  in 
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society,  used  to  tell  me  that  at  home  she  often  danced  the  cotil- 
lon with  her  hasbtmd,  but  had  she  dared  indulge  in  such  a 
freak  at  Paris  she  would  have  become  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
city.  She  would  have  been  smitten  by  the  much  dreaded  blast  of 
ridicule. 

At  one  of  these  balls  such  as  I  have  described  I  met  for  the 
first  time  a  celebrated  Marqtiise,  still  famous  for  her  beauty. 
In  the  marvel louB  conservatory,  forty  feet  square  and  as  many 
high,  with  its  huge  palms  and  centennial  ferns  and  its  discreet 
globes  of  light,  half  hidden  among  the  branches*  was  I  introduced 
to  this  most  perfect^  most  exqnisite  woman,  who  rose  like  a  fairy 
lily  in  the  midst  of  this  artificial  forest  and  looked  every  inch  a 
queen  in  this  world  of  aristocratic  royalty, 

I  followed  her  on  that  glorious  moonlight  night  down  the  long 
flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  grand  old  park  which  this  antique 
mansion  still  retains  in  the  heart  of  encroaching  Paris.  As  we 
walked  throngh  the  long  avenues  under  over-reaching  branches 
of  oaks  and  lindens,  we  discoursed  on  art  and  study,  and  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  elevation  of  this  beautiful  woman's  mind 
with  the  emptiness  of  h<-^r  life — the  life  of  all  her  friends — an  end- 
less round  of  balls  and  receptions,  races  and  theatre- par  ties,  char- 
ity fairs  and  art  expositions,  morning  rides  and  afternoon  drives, 
five  o'clock  teas  and  grand  dinner  parties,  to  say  nothing  of 
escapades. 

That  the  Marquise  is  beautiful  I  need  not  repeat*  Her  com- 
plexion is  fair  and  her  figure  is  that  of  a  go<ldess,  but  it  is  in  her 
eyes  that  lies  the  spelL  They  are  by  no  means  languishing  eyes, 
neither  are  they  petulant  black  eyes.  They  are  of  a  deep  blue 
violet,  with  long,  dark  lashes — eyes  that  beam  on  you  with  intel- 
ligence and  overflow  on  all  who  approach  her  with  feminine  ten 
derness.  Her  short  npper  lip  has  that  daintiness  and  haughti 
ness  that  generations  of  culture  and  refinement  alone  can 
produce.  She  is,  in  short,  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
Parisienne  I  know,  because  she  unites  such  beauty  as  is  rarely 
found  among  the  aristocracy  to  all  that  peculiar  charm  of  mannerj 
fascination  and  esprii,  the  secret  of  which  the  Parisienne  alone 
possesses. 

Since  I  was  introduced  to  the  Marquise  I  have  been  to  Spain, 
to  England,  to  America.  I  have  watched  by  the  bedside  of 
dying  children  and  moaned  over  the  loss  of  those  most  dearly 
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beloved.  Need  I  add  that  during  all  this  time  of  Buffering 
I  had  almost  forgotten  the  existence  of  that  gay  world  of  ploitsuro 
called  Society,  when  Fortune's  mad  wlieel  threw  me  again  Bud- 
denly^  not  long  &go»  into  the  midst  of  a  Parisian  ball  ?  1  felt  as 
though  I  had  grown  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  looked  round  in 
bewilderment  to  see  who  had  filled  the  ranks  of  my  friends,  when, 
lo!  in  a  quadrille  opposite  I  saw  advauciug  pretty  Mademoiselle 
B,,  holding  out  her  skirts  just  as  gracefully  as  she  used  to  do 
ten  long  years  ago  I  And  in  the  angle  of  the  room,  behind  her, 
was  the  Duchess  of  Y,,  with  her  parrot-like  nose  and  crooked 
back,  scanning  all  that  was  going  on  through  her  spiteful  old 
glasses  jnat  as  before.  The  grand  Madame  B.,  too»  was  there  sit- 
ting in  a  conspicuous  position,  displaying  diamonds  and  old  flesh 
with  the  same  complacency  as  ever.  Almost  next  to  me  was 
Mademoiselle  de  C,  now  Madame  de  P*,  whose  jealous  husband 
mounted  guard  beside  her  in  the  siime  ridiculous  fashion  that 
bad  caused  him  to  be  laughed  at  as  her  suitor* 

I  went  about  questioning  every  body  and  found  to  my  sur- 
prise that  none  of  the  people  had  travelled  ;  none  had  had  sick 
loved  ones  to  nurse  ;  no  oue  hud  seemingly  lost  any  near  relatives. 
During  all  this  time  they  had  all  been  doing  the  same  thing  over 
again,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night.  They  looked  tired 
and  restless,  not  bored — as  though  waiting  for  something,  a  **  ban 
mai*'  or  a  bit  of  scandal,  before  dispersing.  A  few  only  of  my 
old  acquaintances  were  missing,  and  these  had  been  replaced  by 
their  moral  counterparts. 

Yes,  on  the  whole,  I  had  awakened  from  a  long  sleep,  a  mod* 
era  Rip  Van  Winkle,  with  this  difference,  that  1  had  found  no 
change.  The  Vicomtease  L.  urged  me  to  go  to  her  Thursdays  in 
the  very  words  I  was  in  the  habit  of  recalling,  and  when  I  asked 
Madame  de  B.  about  her  painting,  she  replied  coquettiahly,  her 
usual  answer  :    "  Oh!  I  am  nothing  but  an  amateur,  you  know  1 " 

But  none  of  these  intelligent  folk  seemed  to  take  the  least 
pains  to  amuse  themselves,  much  less  to  amuse  one  another* 
Women  glided  about,  waiting  to  be  admired*  Men  stood  off,  like 
80  many  supercilious  critics.  There  waa  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
music  which  no  one  listened  to,  yet  they  would  have  been  incensed 
had  it  proved  to  be  mediocre.  Finally  Coqueliu  was  announced, 
and  deluged  the  whole  assembly  with  a  shower  of  Parisian  wit 
Bucli  as  none  other  possesses,  of  diamond-cot   brilliancy,  after 
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which  all  went  home  contented.  People  of  Society  have  no  time 
to  rnakefuu  for  themselves  ;  it  muBt  be  served  up  hot,  that  they 
may  partake  of  this  spicy  sLimnlus,  this  menial  constitutional, 
necessary  to  the  life  of  a  true  Parisian. 

As  I  drove  away  from  tJiis  sort  of  posthnmoas  apparition  of 
myself  in  Society  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  more 
amusing  and  less  troublesome  it  would  have  been  for  those  who 
had  passed  their  teens  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  new  book 
or  an  old  friend, 

Lola  de  San  Carlos. 


IL— THE  SPANISH  WOMAN. 

BY  EVA  CANEL* 


The  fact  that  the  Spanish  woman  enjoys  no  social  freedom 
until  she  marries  or  attains  her  majority  has  given  rise  to  the 
supposition,  among  those  who  know  ns  only  through  the  fantas- 
tic tales  of  unscrupulous  travellers,  that  in  Spain  women  live  sub- 
ject to  the  most  absolute  of  tyrannies,  and  that  we  are  the  victims 
of  the  hrutiil  selfishness  of  man.  Nothlug  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  or  more  calumnious.  Tlie  Spanish  woman  yieldingcheerf  ully 
and  willingly  the  obedience  to  paternal  authority  enjoined  by 
religion  receives,  with  the  nuptial  benediction,  the  liberty  to  go 
aboot  alone  and  to  guard  unaided  the  good  name  and  the  respect 
with  which  in  childhood  and  youth  she  had  seen  herself  sur. 
rounded.  But  let  it  not  therefore  be  imagined  that  the  Spanish 
girl  leads  the  life  of  a  recluse,  subjected  to  monastic  rules.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case  perliaps  there  is  no  woman  in  the 
world  who  enjoys  herself  more  while  she  is  unmarried,  who  is  a 
greater  coquette,  or  who  tyrannizes  more  completely  over  her 
suitors ;  and  when  long  dresses  give  her  the  right  to  present  her* 
self  into  society  a  period  of  amusements  and  diversions  begins  for 
her  which  terraioates  without  regret  on  the  part  of  the  good  wife, 
as  soon  as  the  duties  of  materiifty  come  to  fill  her  life  and  to 
completely  occupy  both  lier  tbouglits  and  her  time. 

In  Spain  we  know  notliing  of  women's  congresses  because  the 
women  who  struggle  and  who  study,  and  wiio  enter  the  literary, 
artistic,  scientific  or  journalistic  arena,  do  so  on  the  same  foot- 
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ing  as  the  men,  the  culture  of  both  sexes  being  thus  measured  by 
the  same  standard.  Our  women  professors,  our  literary  women 
and  all  the  women  who  devote  themselves  to  a  scieutific  career, 
pursue  their  studies  with  the  men^  discuss  scieutific  questions 
with  the  men  later  on,  and  continue  always  to  be  their  com- 
panions, without  asking  libertieB  which  they  do  not  need,  because 
they  feel  honored  by  and  are  satisfied  with  the  protection  and  re- 
spect which  the  opposite  sex  yields  them. 

In  the  home  the  Spanish  woman  is  the  mistress  and  arbiter  of 
all  that  concerns  the  management  of  the  house,  tlie  education  of 
the  children  and  the  order  which  should  reigu  in  every  respect- 
able family.  There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  says:  "  The  wife's 
realm  is  the  house  and  the  husband^s  the  street,'*  teaching  us  that 
our  kingdom  is  where  the  vestals  fed  the  sacred  fire,  hut,  with- 
out violence  or  effort,  w^e  extend  the  aphorism  and  add  that  while 
the  husband  docs  his  part  in  the  street  we  should  do  our  part  in 
the  house,  if  only  imposing  respect  by  our  presence  and  giving  a 
good  example  to  our  daughters,  destined  to  become  good  wives 
and  mothers  in  their  turn. 

The  Spanish  knights  ot  old  entered  the  lists  bearing  the  de- 
vice, **  For  God  and  for  my  lady  '' — a  reminiscence  of  chivalry 
which  somo  nobles  still  preserve^  placing  before  their  titles  when 
signing  their  names  the  initial  letter  of  their  wife's  name.  Could 
higher  consideration  or  greater  chivalry  be  asked  ?  We  do  not 
desire  divorce  because  we  do  not  understand  how  a  woman  can  be 
the  wife  of  one  rn;ui  and  meet  another  name  she  had  formerly 
borne,  without  the  bluah  of  shame  mounting  to  her  cheek,  and 
the  tears  to  her  eyes.  To  the  Spanish  woman  the  iather  of  her 
children  is  sacred,  and  the  man  who  has  attained  this  high  posi- 
tion never  declines  eitlier  in  the  consideration  or  respect  of  the 
good  wife  and  discreet  woman. 

Oar  laws  could  not  be  wiser  nor  more  favorable  to  us  than 
they  are.  Bo  fore  the  law  in  Spain  at  the  present  day  woman 
occupies  the  favored  position  to  which  her  personal  qualities  and 
the  high  grade  of  progress  which  judicial  science  has  reached  in 
our  country  give  her  undisputed  nght.  In  criminal  matters 
woman  id  shown  marked  preference  over  man,  both  in  the  impos- 
ing of  certain  punishments  and  in  the  manner  of  carrying  them 
out ;  and  she  has  an  equal  right  with  man  to  exercise  such  func- 
tiona  as  she  may  find  advantageous  in  addition  to  others  which 
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are  exclusively  her  privilege  and  which  have  solid  and  reasonable 
guarantees  iu  law.  In  civil  matters  woman  may,  according  ta 
her  capacity,  make  contracts,  and  act  as  a  witness,  executrix  and 
guardian  ;  more,  whe  can  perform  the  functions  of  the  head  of  the 
family  without  any  limitations  whatsoever,  failing  the  father. 
She  may  also,  in  accordance  with  the  commercial  code,  engage  la 
commerce  with  the  expressed  or  tacit  consent  of  her  husband,  or 
of  whomsoever  else  she  might  require  the  concession  ;  and  if  she 
is  subject  to  no  one's  authority  nothing  more  la  re<)i]isite  than 
that  she  should  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  be  free  to 
engage  in  commerce.  What  more  can  we  Spanish  women  ask  of 
our  laws  than  to  make  us  the  absolute  head  of  the  family  in  case 
of  the  death  or  incapacity  of  our  husbands. 

In  Spain  there  are  banking  houses  that  do  business  under  the 
name  of  a  woman,  as  there  are  women  doctors,  serving  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  State,  and  women  writers,  and  women  journalists, 
and  women  doctors  in  the  sciences,  and  women  bachelors  in  arts, 
in  philosophy,  and  in  letters ;  and,  above  all,  we  have  notable 
women  pedagogues  who  have  raised  very  high  the  standard  of 
instruction  in  Spanish  schools. 

In  this  category  I  include  the  Spanish  possessions  where  fem- 
inine culture  has  little  to  learn  from  conutries  that  pride  them- 
selves on  their  culture. 

To  appreciate  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  women  of 
a  country  something  more  is  required  than  can  be  conveyed  by  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  discourse,  dictated  by  the  caprice  or  the  prej- 
udices of  the  speaker.  Let  anyone  who  wishes  to  know  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  JSpauish  woman  ponder  the  works 
presented  by  her  in  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition;  let  him 
note  their  character,  lot  him  study  their  contents,  let  him  make 
himself  familiar  with  their  ideas ;  and  thus  he  will  be  able  to  see 
how  many  inaccurate  statements  are  made  and  spread.  Let  him 
look  at  the  hand  work,  let  him  read  the  scientific  works  of  Con* 
cepcion  Arenal  (a  great  woman  who  is  to  have  a  statue  erected 
to  her  by  popular  subscription),  and  the  critical  works  of  Emilio 
Pardo  Bazan,  the  illustrious  jouniahst,  both  writers  of  world- 
wide reputation  and  whose  glory  alone  is  sufficient  to  irradiate 
with  its  splendor  all  the  women  of  their  country. 

If  this  be  not  sufficient  there  are  the  women  composers  of 
music^  the  women  painters,  and  the  women  sculptors  of  Spain — 
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a  brilliant  constellution  that  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
exposition.  And  be  it  rememberetl  thiit  there  was  iu  Olucago  no 
true  exhibition  of  our  women's  work,  and  that  it  may  be  estimated 
without  fear  of  mistake  that  fully  niooty  per  cent,  of  what  they 
might  have  presented  was  wanting. 

In  Spain  women  are  not  machines,  nor  do  machines  perform 
those  labors  wliich  feminine  intelligence  can  adorn  ;  consequently 
everything  that  is  the  handiwork  of  woman  bears  the  ini  mi  table 
stamp  which  the  quid  divinum  gives  and  which  cannot  be  given 
by  the  most  perfect  macliine* 

Our  women  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  northern  provinces 
make  up  for  their  lower  grade  of  culture  by  the  profound  sagacity 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  and  govern  and  direct,  unaided, 
the  labors  of  the  field,  as  well  m  their  families,  when  the  husband 
emigrates  seeking  to  remedy  his  poverty  or  to  increase  his  little 
fortune.  The  dowry  of  the  Spanish  woman  is  sacred — her  hus- 
band cannot  touch  it  without  her  express  consent. 

What  does  it  matter  then  that  Spanish  girls  are  not  allowed 
the  liberty  of  travelling  and  going  out  unaccompanied  w^hen  this 
is  not  only  not  to  their  injury  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  to 
their  advantage  ?  And  there  is  one  cause  of  this  custom  which 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  it — mother-love.  The  Span- 
ish mother  never  separates  from  her  daughters,  and  on  the  day 
on  which  she  gives  them  up  to  the  husbands  who  acquire  through 
love  indisputable  rights,  the  mother  weeps  as  if  she  were  about 
to  lose  forever  this  piece  of  her  heart.  And  be  it  remembered 
that  woman  in  our  country  has  the  liberty  to  choose  a  husband 
and  to  marry  the  man  whom  her  heart  has  chosen  even  without 
her  parents*  consent — to  such  an  extent  do  the  Spanish  laws  favor 
women. 

The  civil  marriage  law,  when  this  was  in  force,  ordained  that 
the  woman  contracting  marriage  should  be  asked  if  she  was 
marrying  through  compulsion  or  of  her  own  free  will,  and  the 
epistle  of  St.  Paul,  which  the  priest  reads  to  the  bride  and  groom 
before  pronouncing  the  benediction,  says  expressly,  clearly  and 
wisely,  "  a  companion  I  give  you,  and  not  a  slave.*' 

It  is  true  that  in  the  political  sphere  the  Spanish  woman  can 
be  neither  a  minister,  a  magistrate  nor  a  soldier ;  but  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  without  this  right,  nor  does  it  occur  to  us  even  to 
dedre  it ;  for  the  soldiers,  the  magistrates  and  the  ministers  are 
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our  devoted  slaves  attached  to  us  by  the  sweet  bonds  of  domestic 
life. 

If  a  woman  can  be  neither  a  deputy  nor  a  Senator  in  Spain, 
she  can,  in  exchange,  be  the  Chief  of  the  State — she  can  be  a 
queen,  as  she  generally  is  by  her  merits,  by  her  grace,  by  her 
virtues,  by  her  beauty,  and  by  her  birthright. 

Eva  Canel. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  CIVIL  SEllVICE  IlEFOM. 

BT   THB    HOK.    CUAELES     LYMAN,    PEESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES  CIVIL  SEBVICB  COMMISSION. 


Thb  national  civil  service  law  has  bow  been  in  operation  ten 
jearsj  a  period  long  enough,  even  couaideriug  the  complex  char- 
acter of  the  service  to  which  it  applies,  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  conditions,  in  nmny  respects  unfavorable,  under 
which  it  has  been  administered,  to  determine  the  question  of  its 
success  or  failure.  It  may  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  all  that 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  promoters  of  this  law  has  not  yet  come  to 
pass.  Indeed  it  will  be  many  years  before  their  expectations 
will  all  be  realized.  But,  consideriog  the  revolutionary  character 
of  the  legislation,  the  long  established  and  deep*rooted  castoms  to 
be  superseded,  and  the  strong  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  on  the  whole  the  law  hiis  been  a 
marked  success.  If  there  are  those  who  will  not  agree  with  this 
conclusion — and  I  presume  there  are — I  am  satisfied  that  for  the 
most  part  they  are  persons  whose  views  of  what  the  law  proposes 
are  fanciful  and  in  no  sense  justified  by  its  terms,  or  who  have  an 
incomplete  knowledge  of  the  facts  In  the  case,  or  both. 

Before  answering  this  question,  '^  What  then  does  the  civil 
service  law  propose  ?*'  it  will  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed  and  afford  a 
view  of  some  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  to  note  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  connected  with  the  development  of  the  reform  senti- 
ment and  the  inception  and  progress  of  the  reform  movement  in 
this  country. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  reform  senti- 
ment began  to  manifest  itself  in  connection  with  the  correction  of 
abuses  and  corruptions  which  had  taken  root  and  made  headway 
in  the  public  service  during  the  war,  but  which  until  ita  close 
had  not  attracted  the  attention  they  deserved,  being  overshadowed 
by  the  great  events  of  that  struggle  which  absorbed  the  minds  and 
energiea  of  those  who  gave  any  attention  to  public  affairs.     The 
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growing  reform  sentimetit  had  hardly  expanded  into  a  reform 
movement  when  Mr.  Jencks,  of  Rhode  Island,  from  the  joint 
committee  on  retrenchment,  in  iUi}\  1868,  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  his  now  famous  report  and  bilL  This  report, 
which  presented  a  mass  of  interesting  and  vahiable  facts  bearing 
on  the  subject,  and  the  hill,  which  formulated  definite  propo- 
sitions, both  informed  and  strengthened  the  reform  sentiment 
and  gave  such  immediate  impetus  and  direction  to  the  reform 
movement  tliat  three  years  later,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1871,  Con- 
gress passed  the  law  under  wiiich  most  admirable  work  was  done 
and  most  valuable  results  attained  through  the  rules  formulated 
and  the  examinations  supervised  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
headed  successively  by  George  William  Curtis  and  Dormaa  B, 
Eaton. 

The  abandonment  of  examinations  under  these  rules,  in 
1875,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  suitable 
appropriations  for  carrying  them  on  had  the  elfect  of  strengthen- 
ing rather  than  of  weakening  the  reform  sentiment,  which  by 
that  time  had  attained  to  such  proportions  that  both  tlie  leading 
political  parties  found  it  expedient  to  give  it  indorsement  and 
pledge  of  support  in  their  national,  and  in  many  instances  in  their 
State,  platforms*  No  legislation,  however,  resulted  from  these 
pledges  until  the  resignation  of  Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  President  Garfield  to  yield  to  their 
dictation  in  the  matter  of  certain  New  York  appointments — fol- 
lowed shortly  by  the  assassination  of  Garfield,  and  in  due 
course  by  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  Governor  of  New 
York  by  a  phenomenal  majority — showed  the  politicians  that 
a  crisis  was  at  hand  which  meant  death  to  the  ^'spoils** 
system  or  to  the  party  that  should  stand  by  it,  one  or  the  other. 
The  result  was  the  passage  on  the  16th  of  January,  1883,  of  the 
Civil  Service  Law,  Since  this  event  occurred  there  has  been  no 
diminution,  but  on  the  contrary  a  steady  although  not  rapid  in- 
crease, in  the  strength  of  the  reform  sentiment,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  passage  of  reform  laws  in  two  States,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  and  in  several  municipalities  ;  in  the  greater  vigilance 
exercised  by  the  public  concerning  the  character  and  conduct  of 
public  officials,  and  the  closer  watch  over  administrative  aSaird 
maintained  by  the  general  public.  No  observing  person  can  ha?e 
failed  to  notice  the  higher  standard  ael  by  public  opinion  for  ihd 
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conduct  of  public  officials  now  than  was  the  case  twenty,  or  even 
ton,  years  ago.  Conduct  which  then  would  have  passed  unuoticed 
wonld  not  now  be  tolerated.  All  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  re* 
form  movement  and  directly  concerns  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  civil  service  law. 

Now,  what  did  the  civil  service  law  propose  ?  In  brief,  this  :  To 
substitube,  within  the  aphers  of  its  operations,  a  "  merit '*  system 
or  method  of  appointment  and  promotion  for  the  "spoils"  sys- 
tem or  method,  and  thereby  to  incretise  the  efficiency  and  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  service ;  to  apportion  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  departments  at  Washington  to  the  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  the  District  of  Columbia  according  to  population  ;  to 
prevent  appointments  and  dismissals  for  purely  political  reasons, 
and  to  prohibit  the  levying  of  political  assessments  upon  govern- 
ment employees,  and  the  solicitation  or  collection  of  political  con- 
tributions from  officers  or  employees  by  other  officers  or  employees 
anywhere,  or  such  solicitation  or  collection  from  anybody,  whether 
official  or  not,  by  any  body,  whether  official  or  not,  in  any  build- 
ing in  which  the  public  business  is  carried  on*  If  tiiese  things 
have  been  or  are  being  secured,  then  the  law  is  operating  success- 
fully. But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  being  secured,  then 
the  law,  or  at  least  its  administration*  is  a  failure. 

The  law,  in  terms,  immediately  applied  to  only  a  fraction  of 
the  service  which  it  was  intended  should  ultimately  be  covered  by 
it,  viz.:  To  the  departments  at  Washington,  to  each  custom- 
house in  which  there  were  fifty  employees,  then  and  now  eleven 
in  number,  and  to  each  post-office  in  which  there  were  fifty  em- 
ployees, then  twenty-three,  but  now  fifty-three  in  number.  The 
President  was,  however,  authorized  to  extend  its  provisions  to  other 
custom-houses  and  post-offices,  and  also  to  other  brunches  of  the 
service.  That  authority  has  been  freely  exercised  by  two  Presi- 
dents. In  June,  1888,  President  Cleveland  revised  and  extended 
the  classifications  of  the  departmental  service  so  as  to  cover  nearly 
two  thousand  places  not  previously  classified,  and  near  the  close 
of  his  first  administration  he  extended  the  provisions  of  the  law  to 
the  railway  mail  service.  President  Harrison,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, brought  under  the  law  all  the  physicians  in  the  Indian 
tervioe  ;  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  teachers  and 
matrons  in  the  Indian  school  service  ;  the  employees  of  the  Fisli 
Commission,  and  all  the  free  delivery  post-offices  not  previously 
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elaasified,  numbering  at  the  time  five  hundred  and  forty-eight 

ofBcea. 

At  first  the  number  of  places  within  the  claBsified  service  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  was  not  far  from  fourteen 
tliausand.  It  is  now  upwards  of  forty-five  thousand.  And  yet 
ttie  extensjone  have  not  been  rapid  enough  nor  have  they  gone  far 
enough  to  Biitisfy  some  of  the  best  friends  of  reform*  I  think, 
however,  that  the  general  sentiment  even  among  the  reformers  is 
that,  considering  the  facilities  which  the  Commission  has  had  for 
carrying  on  t!ie  work,  the  extensions  have  gone  fast  and  far  enough. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  No  friend  of  reform  will  be  content  to 
rest  long  at  the  present  point  of  attainment,  but  will  demand 
that  extensions  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  until 
every  braiich  of  the  service  and  every  place  to  which  the  law 
can  appropriately  be  applied  haa  been  covered  by  its  provisians, 
and  the  '*  spoils^' system  has  been  utterly  rooted  out,  and  has 
ceased  to  be  anything  but  a  name  and  a  tradition. 

So  far  as  the  departments  at  Washington  are  concerned  the 
law  has  from  the  very  first  been  accepted  and  observed  in  good 
faith  with  only  here  and  there  a  feeble  attempt  at  evasion.  As 
vacancies  have  occurred  they  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  persons  selected  from  the  certifications  of  the  Commission, 
without  discrimination  on  account  of  political  or  religious  opin- 
ions or  affiliations,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  fitness  shown  by  the 
record  in  each  case.  The  Commission  never  admits  into  its  files 
or  records  any  statement  or  evidence  as  to  the  politics  or  religion 
of  applicants  or  eligiblea,  and  when  therefore  the  papers  go  to 
the  appointing  officer  with  the  certifications  containing  the 
names,  they  disclose  nothing  concert] ing  these  matters,  and  it  is 
but  stating  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  four  thousand  and 
more  appointments  made  to  the  departments  under  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  have  been  made  wholly  without  regard  to  influence  of 
any  sort. 

To  this  extent  then  the  '^spoils'*  system  hiis  given  place  to 
the  *'  merit  "  system.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  this  discussion  to 
inquire  whether  these  appointments  are  fairly  evenly  divided  be- 
tween or  among  the  political  parties  or  not.  But  as  the  question 
is  often  asked,  and  the  assertion  m  often  made  that  they  are  not 
80  divided,  and  that  this  proves  that  the  civil  service  law  is  a  fail- 
ure, I  might  as  well  say,  once  for  all,  that  it  proves  nothing  of 
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the  Bort  I  do  not  know  what  the  exact  fact  is,  nor  doee  it  con- 
cern me  to  know.  Be  it  one  thitig  or  be  it  another,  it  doea  not 
signify  anythiag  with  respect  to  the  succesa  or  failure  of  the  civil 
fler?ice  law.  That  law  provides  for  open  and  free  competition, 
and  if  this  is  Becnred  and  tliere  is  no  discrimination  against  any 
one  by  the  appointing  power,  the  purpose  of  the  hiw  is  accom* 
plishud,  however  the  appointments  may  be  apportioned  politi- 
cally. That  apportionment  ia  a  matter  that  can  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself,  at  least  8o  far  aa  the  departments  at  Washington  are 
concerned,  and  fortunately  heretofore  in  the  main  it  has  been  so 
left.  Any  attempt  now  to  do  otherwise  or  to  inquire  into  the  po- 
litical status  of  the  employees  nowin  the  servioe,  as  there  seems 
a  disposition  to  do  in  some  quarters,  is  to  be  discotiraged,  as,  if 
persisted  in,  it  will  sooner  or  later  inevitably  lead  to  the  very  dis- 
crimination which  the  law  so  pointedly  forbids. 

The  situation  has  not  been  eo  satisfactory  at  some  of  the  local 
pOBt-ofBces  and  custom-houses.  At  several  of  these,  with  every 
change  of  parties  there  has  been  an  almost  entire  change  in  the 
political  complexion  of  the  applicants  for  examination  ;  and,  as  a 
result,  the  great  majority  of  the  appointmenta  in  these  offices  has 
been  of  adherents  of  the  party  in  power.  This  is  the  spirit  of  tlio 
old  system,  the  system  of  spoils  and  favoritism  projecting  itself 
into  the  new,  and  indexing  the  partisan  sentiment  of  the  local 
community.  It  will  take  time  to  entirely  exorcise  this  spirit  and 
educate  sentiment  op  to  the  conviction  that  applicants  of  all 
parties  have  equal  rights  and  will  have  fair  and  equal  treatment. 
It  is  being  Buccessfully  done,  however,  a  marked  improvement 
being  noticeable  this  year  over  four  and  eight  years  ago.  At 
some  of  the  very  largest  offices,  as  for  instance.  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Brooklyn  and  Chicago,  and  at  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  this 
state  of  things  has  never  existed  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
At  many  of  the  newly  classified  free-delivery  oflSces,  however,  the 
disease  is  very  malignant,  and  requires  and  is  receiving  radical 
treatment,  the  Post-Oflice  Department  cordially  cooperating  with 
the  Commission  to  secure  a  competition  as  unrestrained  as  the 
law  contemplates  and  provides  for.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
it  is  at  the  very  oflices  where  these  conditions  have  existed  and 
do  exist  that  there  have  been  and  are  the  grossest  violations  of  the 
law,  such  as  dismissals  for  political  reasons,  partisan  discrimina- 
tion m  appointments,  activity  in  political  work  on  the  part  of 
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public  oiBcials,  and  the  levying  and  collection  of  political  assess- 
meiits*  It  would  be  discouraging  indeed  if  no  improvement  were 
(liacernible  in  the  older  of  these  offices ;  but,  fortunately,  there 
has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  in  most  of  them,  and  an 
almost  complete  change  of  conditions,  both  of  sentiment  and 
practice,  in  a  few.  This  change  might  have  been  more  rapid  and 
complete  had  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  always  been  seconded 
by  the  Post-Office  Department,  Two  things  powerfully  help  or 
hinder  the  succesBful  enforcement  of  the  civil  service  law  in  the 
local  offices,  viz.,  local  public  Bentiment,  especially  as  voiced  by 
the  local  political  press,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Department  at 
Washington,  and  when  both  these  are  favorable  the  task  of  the 
Commission  is  comparatively  light* 

The  railway  mail  service  furnishes  perhaps  as  good  an  illus- 
tration as  can  be  had  at  once  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
civil  service  law  and  of  its  good  effects  upon  the  service.  That 
service  was  organized  many  years  ago,  while  the  Republican  party 
was  in  power,  and  had  attained  to  large  proportions  and  great 
efficiency  before  there  was  a  change  of  parties  in  the  administration 
of  the  government.  In  1885  the  Democratic  party  came  into  power. 
This  service  was  not  then  classified,  and  from  the  partisan  stand- 
point was  legitimate  prey  for  the  Bpoilsmeii.  They  improved 
their  opportunity,  and  the  service  suffered  a  rode  shock  in  the 
arbitrary  and  indiscriminate  dismissal  of  trained  and  experienced 
men  in  very  large  numbers,  and  the  appointment  of  inexperienced, 
and  often  incompetent  men,  for  political  reasons  alone.  Precisely 
the  same  thing  occurred  again  when  the  Republican  party  re- 
turned to  power  in  1889,  when  the  sliock  was  even  more  violent, 
though  less  prolonged  than  before,  since  the  political  changes  had 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  time  between  the  4tii  of  March  and  the 
Ist  of  May,  when  the  classification  of  this  service  made  by  President 
Cleveland  near  the  close  of  his  administration  went  into  eSeoL 
Since  then  the  service  has  had  rest  from  political  agitation  and  a 
chance  to  become  well  organized  and  stroug  and  efficient.  Even  the 
recent  change  of  administration  has  scarcely  produced  in  it  a 
ripple  of  excitement,  and  it  may  to*day  be  pointed  to  with  pride  as 
an  illnstration  of  the  admirable  results  to  be  realized  by  the  com- 
bined operation  of  the  merit  system  of  appointments  and  good 
administrative  methods. 

The  Indian  school  and  medical  service  and  the  United  States 
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Fish  ComiDissioTi  have  not  yet  been  long  enough  under  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  civil  service  law  to  determine  what  the  final  results  upon 
them  will  be.  This  much  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  tecd- 
ency  thua  far  has  been  towards  improvement  bo  far  m  results  are 
known,  and  the  prospect  is  that  these  branches  of  the  service 
will  prove  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  that  the  law  will 
be  found  to  work  as  well  in  them  as  in  those  branches  where 
its  value  has  already  been  tested  and  proved. 

There  is  a  y^tj  common  belief  among  a  large  class  of  people 
that  the  civil  service  law  "protects"  the  employees  of  the  classi* 
ficd  service  from  dismissal  unless  for  cause  ;  and  that  when  dis* 
missals  are  made  without  assigned  cause,  or  **  for  the  good  of  the 
service,"  as  the  phrase  runs,  the  law  is  violated  or  is  a  '*  de- 
lusion/* a  **  failure"  or  a  ''fraud/"  However  mach  of  truth 
there  maybe  in  these  conclusions*  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  are  not  altogether  without  justification,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
fact  that  the  law  does  not  forbid  dismissals  except  for  political 
reasons^  nor  attempt  to  regulate  them,  nor  require  reasons  to  be 
given  when  they  are  made.  The  law  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
counted  a  failure  when  it  does  not  prevent  what  it  does  not  for- 
bid nor  assume  to  control.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
logic  of  the  law  is,  that,  entrance  to  the  service  being  upon  merit 
as  tested  and  shown  by  the  examinatious,  continuance  in  the 
service  should  also  be  upon  merit  tested  by  conduct  and  capacity 
shown  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  public  work*  And  to- 
day this  is  so  nearly  the  rule  throughout  the  classified  service,  ex- 
cept in  the  recently  classified  free  delivery  post-offices^  which  are 
hardly  yet  organized  under  the  law,  that  there  is  little  cause  of 
complaint  It  is  my  conviction,  however,  shared  in  as  I  believe 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  friends  of  reform,  that,  aa  a  further 
check  upon  dismissals  and  an  added  protection  to  worthy  em- 
ployees, the  President  ought  to  promulgate  a  rule  requiring  that  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  dismissal  should  in  all  cases 
be  filed  with  the  order  of  dismissal.  It  is  probable  that  more 
dismissals  are  made  for  political  reasons  than  are  acknowledged  ; 
but  the  Commission  being  without  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  take  sworn  testimony*  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  the  facts. 
This  is  a  defect  in  the  law  which  ought  to  be  remedied  by  giving 
to  the  Commission  this  power. 

In  my  ojnnion  a  serious  mistake  was  made  at  the  outset  by 
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exoeptiiig  cliiefs  of  division,  chief  clerks  and  oertain  other  high 
grade  officials  from  oxumi nation,  thus  making  them  the  prey  of 
the  spoilsmen.  The  Cominissioo  has  suffered  more  unmerited 
criticism,  and  the  ptiblic  service  more  harm,  from  this  one  false 
step  tal^en  at  the  beginning  than  from  almost  all  other  eausea  put 
together.  Every  principle  of  good  administration  requires  that 
changes  in  these  places  should  be  made  aa  seldom  as  possible,  and 
when  vacaiieies  occur  iu  them  for  any  reason,  that  they  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  filled  bj  the  promotion  of  men  who  have  earned 
promotion  by  faithful  and  efficient  work  in  the  ranks  below,  and 
who  have  become  fitted  to  dificharge  the  important  duties  of  these 
reaponsible  positions  by  the  knowledge  and  experience  acquired 
in  the  service.  For  some  rejison  no  President  has  yet  been  willing 
to  strike  these  phices  from  the  excepted  list ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  act  will  not  much  longer  be  delayed. 

The  civil  service  law  contemplates  that  promotions  in  the 
classihed  service  shall  be  made  upon  competitive  testa  ;  but  this 
branch  of  the  work  has  not  yet  been  seriously  entered  upon.  In 
1887  regulations  governing  promotions  were  applied  to  the  War 
Department,  and  others,  slightly  different  in  character,  to  the 
New  York  Custom- House,  The  examinations  under  these  regu- 
lations were  compulsory,  and  competitive  in  form  though  non- 
competitive in  fact,  since  the  whole  list  of  eligibles  was  certified 
to  the  appointing  officer  with  full  liberty  of  choice.  The  regula- 
tions did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  in  1891  the  Commission,  be- 
lieving that  the  time  had  come  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  law  on  the  subject  in  all  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  formulated  comprehensive  regulations  and 
submitted  tliem  to  the  President  for  his  approval.  They  were 
not  approved  by  him,  but  instead,  on  the  4th  of  Deoemberof  that 
year,  the  President  by  an  executive  order  directed  each  head  of 
department  : 

To  at  once  devise  and  put  in  operatioa  a  plan  for  keepiog  an  etnciooej 
racordofaU  person??  within  the  classlfled  serWce.  with  a  vlowr  to  placing 
proinotioo9  whoUy  upon  the  ba<ils  of  merit. 

That  some  examination,  in  addition  to  the  keeping  of  the 
efficiency  record;  was  contemplated  by  the  President  is  evident 
from  the  following  language  contained  in  the  order  : 

In  my  optnfon  the  exatnination  far  promotion  of  those  who  present 
themselvea  should  be  chiefly,  if  not  whony.  apon  their  knowledge  of  the 
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work  of  the  bureju  or  department  to  which  tbey  bdloog  and  the  record  of 
eOlcieocf  made  by  them  in  their  previQus  service* 

Uuder  this  order  all  the  dopartmeatd  adopted  a  plan  for  keep- 
ing efficieacj  records ;  but  ia  no  two  of  the  departments  were 
they  alike.  At  least  three  of  the  departments  proscribed  exami- 
uatious  in  addition  to  the  efficiency  records,  which  also  difi'ered  in 
character  each  from  the  othera.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
might  easily  have  been  foretold,  even  before  it  waa  entered  upon. 
The  object  being  to  prutnoto  wholly  upon  the  basis  of  merit,  the 
plan  was  not  adequate,  and  was  a  failure  from  the  start.  It  has 
now  generally  been '  abundouod,  although  efficiency  records  of 
some  sort  are  still  being  kept  in  some  ot  the  departments.  There 
is  much  disposition  to  hold  the  civil  service  law  responsible  for 
this  experiment  and  its  failure,  while  it  is  in  no  sense  responsible 
for  either.  What  has  been  true  in  all  the  past  is  still  true,  thtit 
in  many  instances  promotions  are  made  without  any  regard  to 
merit  or  fitness,  and  upon  considerations  that  do  not  have  in  view 
the  public  interest,  and  that  ought  not  to  find  acceptance  in  the 
public  service.  That  the  conditions  will  be  much  improved  until 
a  well-digested  and  comprehensive  system  of  competitive  exuini- 
nations  is  pat  into  operation,  is  not  probable,  Tliat  eueh  a  sys- 
tem is  entirely  feasible  is  not  doubted  by  any  one  who  thoroughly 
knows  the  public  service  ;  and  that  it  would  produce  results 
equally  satisfactory  with  those  already  realized  through  the  com- 
petitivo  examinations  for  admission  to  the  service  is  not  an  open 
que!?tion  with  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  matters  that  I  should  have  liked  to 
touch  upon,  hut  the  proper  limits  of  this  article  have  already 
been  transcemlod,  and  I  must  therefore  bring  it  to  a  close  with 
this  final  word.  What  the  civil  service  law  proposed  was  nothing 
short  of  a  revelation,  more  important  and  far  reaching  in  its 
effects  upon  ouradministrativo  methods  and  pructicea  than  any 
other  single  act  of  legislation  ever  put  upon  the  statute  books. 
That  the  revolution  has  not  been  completed  in  ten  years  ought 
not  to  surprise  any  intelligent  person  or  be  a  cause  of  discourage- 
ment. It  ia  a  very  great  work ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years^  the  whole  field  is  covered  it  will  be  well*  What  is  certain 
to-day  is  that  the  law  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  is  surely 

accomplishing  its  mission. 

Charles  Lvman. 
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BT  W,    H*   MALLOCK,   AUTHOR  OF    "THB   NEW     REPUBUCj"  ' 
LIFE  WORTH   LIVING?"  "A   ROMANCE  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY,"  ETC, 
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Some  months  ago*  I  published  in  tins  Review  a  paper  under 
the  title  of  ''  Who  Are  the  Greatest  Wealth-Producers  ?"  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  show  that  the  larger  part  of  the  goods  or  com- 
raoditiea  produced  in  the  modern  world  are  produced  by  the  ex- 
ercise Dot  of  tlie  universal  faculty  of  hibor,  but  of  those  mental 
and  moral  faculties  by  wliich  labor  is  directed  and  stimulated, 
and  which  arc  exercised  and  possessed  by  comparatively  few  per- 
sons ;  and  that  thus,  whereas  according  to  the  prevailing  view  the 
few  live  on  what  is  produced  by  the  many^  the  truth  is  that  the 
many — in  other  words  the  wage-earning  laborers^derive  a  large 
part  of  their  wages  from  what  is  produced  by  the  few*  In  this 
reasoning,  however,  one  point  was  involved  which,  though  many 
persons  will  assent  to  it,  and  indeed  accept  it  as  fiomelhingahnost 
self-evident,  is  yet  open  to  legitimate  dispute  on  the  part  of 
hostile  critics.  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance;  and  I  shall 
devote  the  present  jmper  to  discussing  it  more  fully. 

Let  me  briefly  restate  the  argument  of  wliich  it  formed  a  part 
The  great  feature  in  modern  production  is  the  increasing  amount 
of  commodities  that  are  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  people. 
The  annual  product,  for  instance,  of  England  and  the  United 
States  has,  in  proportion  to  the  respective  populations  of  these 
countries,  almost  trebled  itself  during  the  past  hundred  years. 
Having  called  attention  to  this  fact,  I  pointed  out  that  the  aver- 
age workman  to-day  is  no  stronger  than  he  was  formerly,  nor  the 
skilled   workman  more  dexterous  ;  and   that  therefore  this  in- 
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crease  in  prodnctivity  was  obviously  not  due  to  any  development 
of  the  universal  faculty  of  labor,  but  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  labor  by  men  of  inventive  and  managing  ability.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  there  were  a  hundred  independent  potters* 
ttiich  of  them  producing  five  pots  daily,  the  men  thus  producing 
five  hundred  pots  in  the  aggregate  ]  and  then  let  us  suppose 
that  one  of  their  number  invents  some  new  process,  and  having 
persuaded  the  others  to  work  it  under  his  direction,  secures  a 
daily  output  of  fifteen  hundred  pots  instead  of  five  hundred*  1 
argued  that  the  extra  thousand  pots  were  produced  by  the  ability 
of  this  one  man  just  as  truly  as  five  pots  were  produced  originally 
by  the  labor  of  each  of  the  others.  In  other  words,  where  a 
number  of  men  are  associated  in  the  production  of  any  commodity 
any  one  man  produces  just  bo  much  of  that  commodity 
as  is  added  to  the  total  product  when  ho  devotes  to  the  producing^ 
process  any  faculty  possessed  by  hiro,  or  so  much  as  the  total 
product  would  be  diminished  by  if  he  ceased  to  exercise  such  a 
faculty. 

Now  that  this  is  true  in  a  loose  and  figumtive  way  moat  peo- 
ple will  admit.  Even  the  extremest  socialist  would  hardly  be 
prepared  to  deny  that  the  ability  of  James  Watt  had  far  more  to 
do  with  the  present  wealth  of  the  world  than  the  manual  labor 
of  tlie  average  skilled  mechanic.  But  still,  if  tlie  assertion  is 
baldly  and  bluntly  made  that  a  single  man,  without  manual 
labor — sitting  perhaps  at  his  e^ise  in  an  armchair — may  produce 
twice  as  many  commodities  ii^  a  hundred  manual  laborers  do  with 
their  arms  and  hands^  many  people  will  declare  this  is  true  in  a 
figurative  way  only,  and  that  if,  for  instance,  the  man*  in  the 
armchair  says  that  he  has  produced  a  thousand  pots  in  a  day,  he 
is  not  their  producer  in  the  same  literal  sense  in  which  any  one  of 
the  manual  laborers  is  the  producer  of  five  pots.  My  aim  in  the 
present  paper  is  to  show  that  he  is  so^to  show  that  the  ability  by 
which  the  efficiency  of  labor  is  multiplied  is,  under  the  existing 
conditions  of  industry,  a  producing  agent  in  just  as  practical  a  i 
sense  as  labor  is  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  com  modi  lies  produced 
by  the  man  exercising  it  is  to  be  measured  precisely  in  the  same! 
way  BA  the  amount  of  commodities  wbich  we  estimate  to  havei 
been  produced  by  any  given  laborer.  ' 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  consider  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  labor  as  a  productive  agent,  and  say  of  any  given  laborer 
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that  he  has  produced  any  given  thing  ;  for  this  question  is  by  no 
means  so  simple  as  it  seems.  It  is  eimple,  indeed,  in  a  ease  of  the 
kind  jtiat  mentioned — that  of  a  potter  working  independently  of 
his  companions  and  producing  every  day  five  pots.  Here  we  use 
the  word  produces  in  the  most  literal  sense  possible.  We  mean 
that  we  have  five  particular  earthen  vessels,  the  existence  of 
which,  apart  from  the  impersonal  contributions  of  Nature,  is  due 
entirely  to  the  exertions  of  one  particular  man,  and  which  bear 
in  tlie  shape  and  substance  the  actual  imprint  of  his  hands. 

It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  if  we  speak  of  a  thousand 
pots  being  produced  by  ability,  or  by  the  direction  of  labor, 
instead  of  labor  itself,  we  are  using  the  word  produced  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  from  that  in  which  we  use  it  when  we  speak  of  five  pots 
being  produced— as  in  the  above  case — ^by  the  labor  of  one  man. 
We  use  it,  however^  in  a  sense  that  is  none  the  less  practically 
true. 

To  understand  this,  let  us  again  t.iru  to  labor,  and  let  us 
recollect  that  the  case  which  we  have  jast  imagined  is,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  industry,  an  entirely  imaginary,  though  not 
in  itself  an  impossible,  one.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  even 
the  least  civilized  nations,  no  one  potter  does  his  work  independ- 

.  ently,  or  performs  with  his  own  hands  all  the  operations  involved 
in  tlie  production  of  even  a  eingle  pot.     A  number  of  men  would 

j  be  always  working  in  concert,  some  digging  the  clay,  some  pro- 
paring  it,  some  moulding  the  pots,  some  setting  in  motion  the 
potter's  wheels.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  an  example  of  pot^ 
milking  really  typical  of  any  existing  system  of  production,  we 
must  imagine  our  hundred  potters  all  working  in  concert  and 
producing  ^vq  hundred  pots  a  day  between  them.  Now,  in  this 
ciise  it  is  plain  that  no  one  of  these  hundred  men  can  point 
to  any  particular  five  pots  and  say  he  has  produced  them,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  isolated  potter  could  have  said  so  whose 
case  we  at  first  imagined.  Indeed,  in  that  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  Bo  one  of  them  could  say  that  he  had  produced  any  pots  at 
all 

Arc  we  then  to  say  of  these  hundred  men,  who,  by  the:r  united 
action  produce  five  hundred  pots  daily,  that  each  man  produces 
nothing  ;  or  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  ho  produces  ?  The 
men,  we  must  assume,  gaiu  their  living  by  the  sale  of  the  pots  ; 
and  each  man  daily  has  a  share  of  pots   assigned  to  him.     Let  ua 
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assame  further  that  the  labor  of  all  is  equal  in  amount  and  quali- 
ty- It  18  obvious,  in  this  case,  that,  if  the  product  is  fairly 
divided,  the  daily  share  of  eaeh  man  will  be  five  pots*  Now,  will 
any  one  say  of  any  one  of  the  potters  that  he  does  not  make  his 
own  living  by  his  own  labor  ? — or  in  other  words,  that  he  does  not 
produce  five  pots  daily  P  Let  qs  imagine  some  outsider  asking 
him  what  was  his  title  to  them,  "  I  produced  them/*  would  bo 
of  course  his  answer,  nor  would  any  sane  person  for  a  moment 
deny  the  truth  of  it.  Or,  let  ns  imagine  one  of  his  fellow  potters 
disputing  his  title  not  to  all  the  five  pots,  but  to  two  of  them,  and 
maintaining  that  properly  he  ought  to  have  only  three.  Our 
friend's  answer  would  be  equally  obvious.  "We  all  of  us/' he 
would  say,  'Mjavo  contributed  the  same  amount  of  labor,  there- 
fore we  all  of  us  have  produced  the  same  number  of  pots,  and  I 
have  produced  not  three,  but  five."  On  no  other  grounds  than 
these  could  the  statement,  which  is  formally  adopted  by  the 
*'  labor  party  ^'  as  the  basis  of  its  claims— the  statement  that  *'  all 
wealth  is  produced  by  labor;  therefore,  to  the  laborer  all  wealth 
is  due*' — be  made  applicable  in  any  way  to  any  laborer  Indiridually, 
so  as  to  give  him  a  title  to  any  definite  share.  For  in  the  modern 
world,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  no  one  laborer  pro- 
duces the  whole  of  any  commodity  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  assign  to  him  any  finished  goods,  useful  to  himself,  or  possess^ 
ing  exchange-value,  which  he  could  be  said  to  have  produced  in  a 
strictly  literal  sense.  But  that  he  has  produced  some  such  goods, 
in  a  sense  which  is  practically  and  substautially  true,  is  obvious. 
Nobody  disputes  this,  and  the  extreme  advocates  of  the  claims  of 
labor  differ  from  their  opponents  only  in  contending  that  the 
individual  laborer  produces  more  goods  than,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, he  gets. 

And  this  extended  use  of  the  term  produciion  does  not  end 
here.  The  individual  laborer  is  said  to  produce  not  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  these  actual  commodities — such  as  pots — in  the 
manufacture  of  which  he  is  concerned  directly,  but  all  those 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  food  and  clothing,  for  which  the  pots 
are  ultimately  exchanged,  and  which  alone  are  of  service  to  him- 
self. Thus  the  word  to  produce^  as  applied  to  labor,  has,  under 
modem  conditions  of  industry,  shifted  its  absolute  meaning, 
without  losing  anything  of  its  relative  and  practical  truth.  A 
laborer  who  works  to-day  as  one  out  of  a  thousand  hands  in  afae- 
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tory,  and  who  cantiofc  identify  a  single  article  as  the  product  of 
his  own  fingers,  has  as  good  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  total  aomber 
produced,  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  produced  so  many  of 
them,  as  he  could  have  had,  if  ho  had  been  a  solitary  savage,  and 
had  fashioned  these  identical  articles,  with  no  other  human 
being  to  assist  him. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  this  will  be  denied  by  nobody,  and  least 
of  all  by  the  advocates  of  the  claims  of  labor.  It  Avill,  however, 
be  seen  that  the  individual  laborer  can  be  called  a  producer,  and 
can  be  said  to  have  produced  any  definite  amount,  only  on  the 
grounds  which  I  have  already  stated,  namely,  thai  when  a  imm- 
her  of  men  are  associated  in  the  production  of  any  commodiiy^ 
each  man  produces  just  as  muck  of  that  coffimodity  cts  ii  added 
io  the  total  product  when  he  devotes  to  the  producing  process  any 
facuUi/  possessed  by  him;  or  so  much  as  the  total  produced  would 
be  dhmnished  by,  if  he  ceased  to  exercise  such  a  faculty.  Ability, 
then,  or  the  faculty  by  which  the  productivity  of  labor  is  in- 
creased, produces  the  increased  prodoct  in  precisely  the  same  sense 
as  that  in  which  each  laborer  produced  a  fraction  of  the  total  that 
was  produced  originally. 

The  following  objection  may,  however,  be  raised.  It  may  be 
\  said  that  ability,  or  the  faculty  by  which  labor  is  directed,  can 
I  in  itself  produce  nothing,  until  labor  submita  itself  to  its  direc- 
tion; and  that  thus  if  a  hundred  potters,  directed  by  one  able 
man,  produce  fifteen  hundred  pots,  whereas  without  Iiis  direction 
they  could  produce  only  five  hundred,  the  pottei's,  nevertheless, 
most  be  held  to  produce  the  whole,  because,  were  their  labor 
withdrawn,  no  pots  could  be  produced  at  all*  Now  as  a  rhetori- 
cal retort  this  objection  is  excellent ;  but  that  it  has  no  real  force 
may,  at  once,  be  seen  thus.  Let  us  apply  it  to  air  instead  of  to 
labor,  and  consider  the  case  of  agriculture.  Were  the  above 
reasoning  sound,  we  could  prove  that  the  air  produced  all  tho- 
harvest,  because  without  air  the  soil  could  produce  nothing.  But 
this  is  absurd  ;  and,  therefore,  the  reasoning  in  question  must  be 
false.  But  why  is  it  more  false  than  the  reasoning,  which  may 
seem  precisely  similar,  by  which  I  just  now  said  we  are  to  dis- 
criminate the  products  of  ability,  and  can  prove  them  to  be  so  far 
larger  than  the  prodQcta  of  labor? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  instructive,  and  involves  certain 
points  of  the  highest  importance  not  only  to  economioa  but  to 
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social  and  political  reasoning  generally.  I  have  shown  bow  wh^n 
we  use  the  word  praduction^  whether  tvs  applied  to  labor  or  to 
ability^  though  we  use  it  in  a  true  sense,  we  do  Dot^  under  the  ex- 
isting conditions  of  indnstry,  use  it  in  a  literal  sense.  Nor,  when 
ouce  we  cease  to  use  a  word  in  its  litenil  sense,  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  any  sense  in  which  we  use  it  will  depend  altogether 
on  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used*  Thus,  if  a  man  were  to 
give  evidence  in  a  law  court  that  when  a  certain  event  happened 
the  sun  was  rising,  he  would  bo  saying  something  which  we  may 
take  to  be  absolutely  true  ;  but  if  he  made  the  same  statement 
about  the  sun  in  an  astronomical  treatise,  we  should  set  him  down 
aa  a  madman.  So  when  wo  spe^ik  of  production,  even  as  applied 
to  a  laborer  who  works  entirely  by  himaclf,  and  makes  commodi- 
ties, without  any  other  man  to  help  him,  though  speaking  as 
economists,  we  can  say  with  literal  truth  that  he  produces  them, 
yet  the  statement  would  be  nonsense,  if  we  made  it  speaking  aa 
physicists.  If  we  spoke  as  physicists,  though  we  should  have  to 
take  some  account  of  the  man's  labor,  the  principal  producing 
agents  we  should  be  concerned  with  would  be  the  forces  of  nature. 
The  production  of  bread,  for  instance,  means  a  very  different 
thing  to  a  chemist  from  what  it  does  to  an  economist  The  fac  t 
is  that  in  the  analysis  of  any  process  we  are  always  obliged  to  iso* 
late  some  part  of  it,  and  to  deal  with  this  alone  ;  the  part  to  which 
our  attention  is  confined  being  determined  by  the  object  we  have 
in  view.  Thus  when  a  physiologist  is  studying  the  voluntary 
movements  of  a  mau*a  body  he  does  not  trouble  himself  with  the 
moral  aspect  of  motive,  but  deals  only  with  the  brain  and  the 
muscles :  and,  conversely,  the  moralist  deals  only  with  the  moral 
aspects  of  motive,  and  ignores  altogether  the  complex  physical 
processes  without  which  neither  action  nor  motive  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

In  precisely  the  same  way,  when  political  economists  speak 
about  production,  they  ignore  and  are  obliged  to  ignore,  all 
those  productive  processes,  the  operation  of  which  no  political 
action  can  alter,  or  by  a  knowledge  of  which  it  will  not  be 
altered.  Thus,  though  in  producing  a  harvest,  the  air  and  the 
rain  are  even  more  essential  than  human  labor,  every  economist, 
speaking  of  an  isolated  peasant  cultivator,  would  say  that  this  culti- 
vator was  the  sole  producer  of  his  own  corn,  and  would  feel  that 
to  drag  in  any  mention  of  the  air  and  rain  was  entirely  beside  the 
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point.  It  would  be  beside  the  point  becanse  the  presence  and 
operation  of  these  elements  are  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  politi- 
cal action  of  man  j  Boris  political  action  influenced  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  necessity  of  the  operation  of  the  elements.  Now  that  labor  is 
a  producing  agent  and  that  without  labor  man  will  have  neither 
wealth  nor  sustenance,  is  the  fundamental  truth  of  all  practical 
economics,  and  is  also  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  action^  Thia 
truth  hns,  however,  an  aspect  whicli  entirely  escapes  the  notice  of 
those  who  claim  that  labor,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  producer 
of  all  wealth  ;  for  to  say  that  no  wealth  or  sustenance  can  be 
produced  without  labor  means  that,  taking  the  human  race  aa  a 
whole,  it  cannot  live  without  labor  j  and  that  whenever  we  sup- 
pose a  nation  of  men  existing,  we  are  necessarily  supposing  a 
nation  of  men  laboring.  In  other  w  ords,  if  we  suppose  men 
ceasing  to  labor,  except  oocaqionally  for  very  brief  intervals,  we 
are  practically  supposing  men  ceasing  to  exist.  Now,  to  a  non- 
existent nation  no  economic  reasoning  can  apply  ;  therefore  the 
moment  we  begin  to  reason  about  economic  matters  at  alK  just 
as  we  assume  the  existence  of  a  nation  of  men,  so  we  assume  a 
nation  the  larger  part  of  wliich  labors. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  the  argument  that  when  labor 
directed  by  ability  produces  three  times  as  much  as  it  does  when 
not  so  directed,  it  still  must  be  held  to  produce  the  whole,  becanse, 
supposing  it  ceased  to  exert  itself,  nothing  would  be  produced  at 
alL  The  answer  to  this  will  be  by  this  time  obvious  to  the  reader. 
The  argument  is  false,  because  it  is  baaed  on  a  purely  fanciful 
supposition  ;  for  labor,  as  a  whole^  can  never  cease  to  exert  itself, 
unless  the  laborers  cease  to  live.  If  they  live,  they  must  labor 
just  the  same  whether  they  have  an  employer  to  direct  them  or 
no;  and  their  labor,  whatever  happens,  must  be  taken  as  a  con- 
stant quantky*  The  able  man,  on  the  contrary,  were  he  to  cease 
to  exercise  his  ability,  would  yet  theoretically  be  able,  by  merely 
exercising  his  labor,  to  live  as  well  as  any  average  laborer,  and 
most  probably  better.  Accordingly,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
estimate  the  products  of  ability  by  considering  what  its  operation 
has  added  to  the  products  of  labor,  and  what  would  be  the  shrink- 
age in  production,  Bupposing  that  its  operation  ceased  ;  for  its 
influence  on  labor  has  been  a  slow  historical  growth,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  its  action  is  a  theoretically  possible  thing :  but  it  is 
practically  meaningless  to  make  a  similar  supposition  as  to  labor^ 
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for  the  cessation  of  labor  is  a  tiling  that^  even  tbcoreticaHy,  is 

impossible. 

It  may,  howeTer,  be  nrged  that,  tliongh  tlje  laborers  cannot 
cease  to  labor,  it  is  cjuite  conceivable  that  they  might  refuse  to 
labor  under  the  direction  of  the  able  man,  Bnt  this  is  not  so. 
For  as  matters  now  stand  in  all  highly  civilized  countries,  pro- 
duction has  become  a  process  of  snch  unimaginable  complexity 
that  even  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life  could  hardly  find  their 
way  to  the  humblest  household  unless  all  the  countless  varieties 
of  labor  were  eYory  hour  directed  and  correlated  by  the  action  of 
ability.  It  is  in  fact  jnst  as  idle  to  suppose  that  all  the  factory 
hands  of  the  modem  world,  even  if  they  could  seixe  on  all  the 
manufacturing  plant,  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  become 
independent  workers,  and  that  each  could  make  a  living  by  labor- 
ing under  no  direction  but  his  own,  as  it  wonld  be  to  suppose  that 
they  could  live  without  any  labor  at  alL  Indeed,  snch  is  the  con- 
stitution of  society  now  throughout  the  civilized  world  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  reformers  and  socialists  could  do  to  alter  it,  labor, 
nn leas  directed  by  ability,  wonld  be  as  non-productive  as  ability 
which  had  no  labor  to  directs  Perhaps,  then,  it  will  be  said  that, 
if  such  be  the  case,  ability  most  really  be  in  the  same  position  aa 
labor,  60  far  as  the  necessity  for  its  constant  action  is  concerned  ; 
since  if  the  able  men  refused  to  exercise  tlieir  ability,  they  wonld 
be  as  helpless  as  the  laborers  would  if  they  refused  to  submit  to 
it ;  and  honce  it  may  be  contended  that,  contrary  to  what  was 
just  now  said,  the  cessation  of  the  action  ol  ability  is  no  more 
tlieoretically  possible  than  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  labor. 
Now  were  this  contention  admitted,  the  result  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: That  when  any  wealth  at  all  is  produced  in  the  modern 
world,  two  faculties,  namely,  labor  and  ability,  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  its  production,  and  that  therefore  each  must  be  regarded 
as  having  produced  half*  As,  however,  ability  is  a  faculty  exer-) 
cised  and  possessed  by  a  few  men  only,  while  labor  is  a  faculty  ^ 
common  to  aU,  it  wonld  follow  from  this  that,  though  labor  pro- 
dnced  as  mnch  wealth  as  ability,  each  able  man  produced  indefi- 
nitely more  wealth  than  each  laborer;  so  that  the  extreme 
advocates  of  the  claims  of  labor  would  gain  very  little  by  adopting 
this  train  of  reasoning.  It  is,  however,  inaccurate  altogether ; 
and  in  spite  of  its  being  true  that  ability,  under  existing  condi- 
iiotia,  is  practicollj  as  neoessary  to  almost  all  production  as  labor 
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18^  the  necessity  which  compels  the  former  facalfcy  to  exercise 
itself  differs  very  widely  from  the  necessity  which  compels  the 
latter. 

Let  me  turn  again  to  the  fact  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt, 
that  for  every  million  dollars  produced  by  a  million  men  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  nearly  three  million  dollars  are  produced  by  a  mil- 
lion men  to-day.  We  will  assume  that  the  million  dollars  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  were  produced  by  labor  alone  ;  but  to-day*  owin^ 
to  the  changed  conditions  of  production,  though  labor  and  ability 
together  produce  three  thousand  dollars,  labor  alone  would  be  un- 
able to  produce  anything.  It  is  quite  true,  therefore,  that  if  the 
milliou  men  are  to  live,  the  able  men  among  them  will  be  obliged 
to  exercise  their  ability  for  their  own  sakes  just  as  much  as  the 
laborers  will  be  obliged  to  labor  for  theirs.  But  between  ability 
and  labor  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  if  we  measare  the 
two  by  the  same  statidard,  namely  that  of  time,  the  productive 
power  of  a  given  quantity  of  labor  hardly  varies  at  all,  but  the 
productive  power  of  the  same  quantity  of  ability  ia  capable  of 
indefinite  variation.  That  ia  to  say,  while  under  the  conditions 
above  supposed,  the  men  of  ability  will  be  obliged  to  cooperate 
with  the  laborers,  and  exert  themselves  for  the  mme  number  of 
hours  daily,  they  will  not  bo  obliged  in  order  to  gain  their  living 
to  exert  ability  of  the  same  productive  quality.  It  is  not  only  a 
possible  contingency,  but  under  certain  circumstances  it  would 
be  inevitable,  that  the  able  men,  though  devoting  the  same 
number  of  hours  to  business,  should  make  their  ability  less  and 
less  productive,  thus  gradually  reduciug  the  total  amount  pro- 
duced till  it  sank  from  the  three  million  dollars  to  two  million, 
then  to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  finally  back  again  to  the  original 
one  million,  labor  all  the  while  undergoing  no  change  whatever. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  men  can  live  on  the  million  dollars,  for 
the  sum  represents  what  men  actually  did  live  and  thrive  on  till 
a  very  recent  period.  Wo  will,  however,  suppose  that  they  could 
not  live  on  less.  When,  then»  the  efficacy  of  ability  has  sunk  to 
the  point  just  indicated,  we  may  say  that  necessity  compels  the 
able  men  not  to  let  it  sink  further ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  prevent  it  sinking  thus  far,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  efficacy  which  it  lost  would  be  altogether  contingent  on 
circumstances. 

Cases  such  as  these  are  not  only  theoretically  possible,  but  we 
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may  see  daily  examples  of  them.  We  see  eome  one  man  by  liis 
ability  directing  labor  to  greater  and  greater  advantage,  and  de- 
veloping some  baaineaa  which  is  perhapa  developed  further  by  his 
8on.  In  the  third  generation,  for  some  reason  or  other,  there  is 
ft  decline  in  the  efficacy  of  the  managing  ability ;  the  profits 
gradually  fall ;  they  at  last  cease ;  the  basiness  becomes  extinct. 
This  IS  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  as  the  ability  possessed 
by  the  firm  became  less  and  less  efficacious^  less  and  less  is  pro- 
duced by  it  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers  it  employs. 
Thus  though  a  complete  cessation  of  the  action  of  ability  may  be 
practically  as  impossible  as  a  complete  cessation  of  labor,  yet  a  de- 
oreaae  in  its  efficacy  which  would  reduce  the  gross  products  of  tlie 
community  to  what  they  were  before  its  action  had  revolutionized 
the  conditions  of  labor  is  an  event  which  is  constantly  occurring 
in  individual  cases,  and  which,  under  certain  conditions,  might 
easily  become  general.  And  a  dcf^rcase  in  the  efficacy  of  ability 
such  as  thia^  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  equal  to  its  complete 
oeaaation. 

Wheo,  therefore,  we  say  that  it  is  meaningless  to  maintain 
that  labor  produces  everything,  because  without  its  aid  ability 
could  produce  nothing,  and  maintain  by  seemingly  simihir  argu- 
ment that  ability  produces  all  that  part  of  the  product  which, 
without  its  aid,  could  not  have  been  produced  by  labor,  wc  are 
not,  indeed,  saying  what  is  completely  true ;  for  if  we  concern 
ourselves  with  the  complete  truth  of  the  matter,  we  should  have 
to  say  that  no  human  exertion,  of  whatever  kind,  could,  of  itself, 
produce  anything  ;  but  we  are  saying  what  is  true  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  Wo  estimate  the  product  of  ability  in  a  way  in 
which  it  would  be  practically  meaningless  to  estimate  the  product 
of  labor,  because  if  a  given  number  of  men  are  alive  to  all  their 
labor  must  practically  be  a  constant  quantity,  the  absence  of  which 
it  IS  as  idle  to  speculate  about  as  it  would  be  to  speculate  about 
the  absence  of  air ;  but  the  ability  that  is  applied  to  the  di- 
rection of  their  labor  is  a  variable  quantity*  and  when  we  esti- 
mate that  it  produces  by  its  action  just  so  much  of  the  product 
as  would  not  be  produced  were  it  absent,  we  are  referring  to  a 
condition  of  things  whicli  actually  prevailed  once,  and  to  which 
any  day  there  may  be  a  danger  of  again  approximating. 

But,  though  the  product  of  labor  as  a  whole  cannot  be  esti* 
mated  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  we  estimate  the  product 
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of  ability,  the  way  m  which  we  estimate  tlie  product  of  ability  is 
absolutely  the  same  as  that  of  each  individual  laborer.  For,  al- 
though, if  we  are  to  deal  with  the  fjroblem  of  prcduction  at  all, 
we  are  uoable  to  suppose  a  cessatiou  of  labor  as  a  whole,  since 
that  would  be  equi?aleot  to  a  cessation  of  all  production,  we  are 
supposing  not  only  a  possibility,  bat  a  fact  of  daily  occurrence, 
when  we  suppose  the  number  of  individual  laborers  to  change. 
If,  in  dealing  with  the  hundred  potters,  whom  we  just  now  im- 
agined, we  suppose  this  community  to  lose,  by  death  or  other- 
wise, one  of  its  members,  we  are  not  supposing  a  cessation  of 
production,  but  only  a  cet'tain  diminution  of  the  gross  product, 
and  a  diminntion  such  as  occurs  constantly  in  actual  life.  When, 
therefore,  we  say  that  each  individual  laborer  produces  so  much 
of  the  joint  product  as  would  not  be  produced  if  he  ceased  to 
labor,  we  are  making  our  estimate  by  references  not  to  impossible 
and  fanciful  suppositions,  but  to  an  event  the  like  of  which  is 
occurring  every  day,  and  which  itself  might  occur  to-morrow* 
And  it  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  only  by  reasoning  in  this  way 
that  the  individual  laborer,  under  our  system  of  complicated  pro- 
duction, can  claim  to  hava  produced  anything  that  is  either 
definite  in  quantity  or  useful  and  salable  in  kind.  Kow,  that  he 
does  produce  something  useful  and  salable  and  that  he  produces 
a  definite  quantity  of  it  is  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the 
modern  champion  of  labor,  and  nobody  can  deny  that  the  propo- 
sition is,  in  a  practical  sense,  though  not  in  a  literal  sense,  abso- 
lutely true.  The  individual  laborer  does  produce  a  certain  definite 
quantity  of  goods.  What  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  here  is 
that  in  precisely  the  same  sense — a  sense  just  as  practical — abil- 
ity likewise  prod«(?fl^  another  definite  quantity;  and,  no  matter 
how  much  larger  may  be  the  quantity  produced  by  the  able  man 
than  that  produced  by  the  laborer,  the  different  quantities  are 
estimated  on  precisely  the  same  principles,  and  that  the  one  man 
is  a  producer,  in  the  most  hard  and  practical  sense,  just  as  much 
as  the  other  is,  the  only  difference  being  that  he  is  a  producer  on 
a  much  greater  scale. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 


MAGIC  AMONG  THE  RED  MEN. 

BY  PROF.    H.    KELLAB. 


There  was  a  thrilling  scene  on  the  prairie  at  the  Indian  station 
of  Rosebud,  iu  South  Dakota,  a  few  years  ago,  which  first  awak- 
ened my  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  we  heedlessly  term  magic 
exists  with  deeply  interesting  complications  and  weird  suggestions 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America.  There  was  to  be  a  beef 
allotment  by  the  ageTit,  and  the  braves  had  assembled  for  hundreds 
of  miles  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  their  staple  of  food  and  the 
festivities  which  attended  it.  Near  by  were  the  agency  buildings 
and  the  cattle  stockade.  A  magnificent  expanse  of  flower-spangled 
verdure  stretched  to  the  north,  dotted  with  the  tepees  of  the  newly- 
arrived  warriors,  while  the  log  cabins  of  the  progressive  Indians,  as 
those  are  called  who  adapt  themselves  to  white  men's  civilization, 
were  gathered  near  by.  The  great  chief  Red  Cloud,  to  whom  the 
Ogallalla  Sioux  looked  up  with  a  veneration  genuinely  charac- 
terized by  affection,  stood  surveying  the  scene.  On  his  serene 
but  stern  brow  there  was  an  expression  of  melancholy,  but  the 
interest  which  all  that  concerned  his  people  awakened  in  his 
manly  heart  shone  from  his  eyes.  He  was  a  man  of  tremendous 
physical  force,  and  a  warrior  and  counsellor  who  could  hold  his 
own  with  any  mighty  men  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  sun  had  set  and  a  cold  moon  in  the  first  flush  of  its  full 
splendor  whitened  the  prairie  with  a  ghostly  frost.  From  hun- 
dreds of  camp  fires  there  came  the  sounds  of  rejoicing.  A  medi- 
cine man,  that  is,  a  morose,  rather  flabby-looking  Indian  who  had 
been  pointed  out  as  the  high  priest  of  the  Ogallallas,  strolled  by 
where  we  were  standing,  on  his  way  to  his  tepee,  which  was  at 
some  distance  from  the  others.  It  was  larger,  and  the  skins  of 
which  it  was  composed  were  beautifully  painted  in  colors  with 
battle  scenes  and  those  emblematic  outline  sketches   which  the 
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Indiana  have  for  centuries  lo?ed  to  make  of  their  favorite  *' medi- 
cine." A  rather  massive  looking  centre  pole,  curionslj  enough, 
BuppoHed  this  tepee,  instead  of  the  slanting  poles  which  met 
diagonally  over  head  and  rested  upon  each  other  in  the  skin  tenta 
of  the  braves.  *'  What  is  the  red  man's  medicine?"  was  the  ques- 
tion which  his  white  visitor  put  to  Red  Cloud,  The  old  man  said 
nothing ;  but  after  repeated  sohcitations  consented  that  his 
Caucasian  friend  should  go  to  the  medicine  man's  wigwam  and 
Bay  that  it  was  th^  wish  of  Ked  Cloud  that  the  mysterions  priest 
should  give  this  paleface  whatever  enlightment  he  chose  upon 
the  question. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  strong  religious  nature  of  the  North 
American  Indian,  his  marvellous  Gonfidence  in  and  reliance  upon 
the  Great  Spirit,  whose  worship  is  almost  the  same  in  all  the 
great  Indian  families  and  tribes  in  North  America,  would  have 
been  likely  to  ask  any  such  question  of  a  chief.  To  the  Indian 
medicine  means  mystery  ;  it  is  the  essential  element  of  his  religion 
and  has  a  sacred  and  solemn  significance  which  has  forgenera- 
tioDS  guarded  its  secrets  from  the  curious  and  unworthy.  To  go 
through  the  medicine  lodge  was  the  greatest  ordeal  that  awaited 
a  brave  prepared  to  take  his  place  among  the  warriors  of  his  tribe. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  this  privilege  was  demanded  by  and 
accorded  to  a  squaw,  the  event  was  of  such  moment  as  for  a  time 
to  eclipse  all  the  other  matters  of  interest*  The  secrets  for  which 
an  Indian  would  give  hi  a  life  would  naturally  not  flow  out  in 
answer  to  a  white  man's  idle  curiosity, 

The  medicine  man  heard  in  silence  what  the  intruder  had  to 
say*  lie  took  down  a  beautifully  fashioned  bow  which  hung  from  his 
tent^pole  and  carefully  selected  seven  finely-finished  arrows,  the 
shafts  of  which  were  of  the  native  color  of  the  wood,  the  feathers 
from  a  gray  hawk  and  the  points,  not  of  the  steel  at  that  time  so 
freely  used  for  the  purpose,  and,  indeed,  manufactured  by  white 
men,  but  of  a  pale  flint  as  hard  as  cornelian.  The  seeker  after 
knowledge  watched  the  seer  as  he  examined  his  weapons,  and, 
when  he  strode  out  on  the  prairie  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
from  his  tepee,  followed  him.  There  wasan  extraordinary  brilliancy 
in  the  atmosphere  that  evening,  which  left  no  doubt  that,  whatever 
the  medicine  man  chose  to  do,  apractised  eye  could  readily  follow* 
Drawing  an  arrow  to  the  head  on  his  bowstring,  and  looking  up 
one  moment  Into  the  zenith  as  if  to  locate  the  exact  spot  he  pro- 
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posed  to  piercG  with  his  shaft,  he  released  his  powerful  bow,  and 
the  dart  that  left  its  cord  flew  straight  and  swift  and  glittering 
for  a  moment,  iu  the  moonlight,  in  a  course  which  it  seemed 
would  inevitably  bring  it  down  upon  the  very  head  of  the  archer 
himself.  The  eye  tried  iu  vain  to  follow  the  course  of  this  beau- 
tiful messenger  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  there  was,  one  fancied,  a 
smile  apoa  the  face  of  the  medicine  man  as,  with  growing  atten- 
tion, we  waited  to  hear  the  whistle  of  the  returning  arrow.  Af- 
ter an  interval  which  seemed  doubly  long  to  me,  he  dispatched 
the  second  shaft  after  the  drst  and,  it  seemed,  in  exactly  the 
same  airy  channel.  There  was  still  no  indication  of  what 
bad  become  of  these  arrows  and  the  medicine  man  was 
still  silent.  The  third,  fonrth,  Mih  and  sixth  shafts 
were  drawn  from  the  quiver  and  dispatched  in  succession  at  the 
zenith.  As  the  last  sang  its  farewell  to  his  bowstring  the  medi- 
cine man  dropped  the  tip  of  his  bow  to  the  prairie  and  leaned 
npon  it  thoughtfully,  A  glance  at  my  watch  showed  that  just 
fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  dispatched  the  fi^rst  of  his 
airy  missiles,  no  one  of  which  had  fallen  to  earth  so  far  as  I  could 
tell.  Five  minutes  more  and  he  returned  to  his  tepee,  closed  the 
skin  flap  and  strode  away  toward  Red  Cloud's  house.  I  was  de- 
termined to  see  the  thing  throngh,  and  after  waiting  a  decent 
time  for  him  to  return,  opened  the  tent  flap  and  entered  the 
topee.  The  bow  and  the  now  empty  quiver,  save  for  one 
shaft,  hung  where  I  had  flrst  seen  it.  I  waited  for  hours  intend- 
ing to  give  the  fellow  all  the  money  I  had  to  tell  me  his  secret. 
He  did  not  return  any  more  than  did  his  mysterious  arrows, 

A  subsequent  discovery  that  the  Indian  medicine  men  have 
known  for  centuries  of  the  existence  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and 
have  utilized  this  great  secret  knowledge  in  their  own  way,  has 
given  some  plausibility  to  the  suggestion  a  frieud  has  made  that 
the  hollow  centro-jjole  of  this  tepee  was  of  magnetic  iron,  and  that 
the  medicine  man  was  an  archer  of  sufl^cient  skill  to  be  able  so  as 
to  direct  his  shafts  one  after  another  that  upon  their  return 
to  earth,  unseen  in  the  pale  moonlight,  they  buried  themselves  in 
the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  centre-pole,  swerved,  it  might 
be,  a  few  inches  by  its  magnetic  attraction.  Whether  or  no  this 
was  the  case,  I  do  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  among  the  Minne- 
sota Sioux,  who  were  responsible  for  the  awful  massacres  of  the 
^ early  sixties,  it  was  tfie  custom  for  a  medicine  man  upon  the  eve 
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of  the  declaration  of  war  to  conduct  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  a 
plain  on  the  upper  Mississippi  which  terminated  abruptly  at  the 
baae  of  a  bluff  some  fortj  feet  high.     Upon  this  bluff  in  rude 
aboriginal  painting  there  were  a  number  of  allegorical  figures  and 
ee^eraJ  large  war  shields  drawn  in  what  was  apparently  the  solid 
rock.  The  medicine  man  wouJd  marshal  his  braves  within  easy  bow- 
shot and  fire  an  arrow  at  the  cliff.     If  the  arrow  stuck  to  the 
stone  and  did  not  f<ilt  tu  the  ground  he  gave  it  oat  that  the  Oreat 
Spirit  intcTided  his  red  children  should  fight  and  win.     If  the 
arrow  fell  to  the  ground^  however,  the  red  men  were  warned  that 
they  would  be  defeated  in  the  coming  strife.     Of  course  know- 
ing which  part  of  the  cliff's  surface  was  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore, 
and  which  of  the  baser  material,  that  would  not  attract  and  hold 
a  shaft  head,  the  medicine  man,  were  he  so  disposed,  could  in- 
fluence the  coming  event. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  this  fascinating  subject  has  convinced 
me  that  few  races  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
been  more  powerfully  moulded  by  their  religious  beliefs  than  the 
American  Indian.  As  Olmrles  Godfrey  Leland  says  in  a  note  to 
the  marvellous  adventures  of  that  frontier  half  Indian,  half 
white  man,  Jim  Beckwourth,  whose  fame,  among  the  knowing,  is 
not  less  than  that  of  Kit  Carson  himself,  the  word  medicine  as 
UMcd  by  the  Indians  means  magic,  supernatural  knowledge,  inspir- 
ation, and  the  use  of  amulets  and  charms.  The  origin  of  this 
curious  interpretation  lit^s  in  the  belief  that  all  diseases  are  caused 
by  evil  spirits  and  so  require  magical  powers  to  exorcise  them*  A 
sick  Indian  could  only  be  cured  by  a  sorcerer,  and  the  more  hide- 
ous the  sorcerer  made  himself  by  paint,  horns,  skins  and  skulls 
the  more  potency  there  was  in  his  spells  and  the  better  chance 
the  patient  had.  In  no  time  or  country  of  which  I  have  ever 
heard  was  it  true  that  the  doctors  of  a  people  ranked  even  higher 
than  their  warriors,  and  were  high  chiefs,  high  priests  and  high 
medicine  men  all  in  one.  But  this  comes  very  near  to  being  the 
case  among  the  North  American  aborigines,  among  all  of  whom  it 
must  be  remembered  the  form  of  government  is  a  theocracy  of 
whicli  the  medicine  man  is  the  high  priest. 

The  veneration  with  which  the  Parsees  regard  fire,  which  is 
the  sacred  symbol  of  the  benevolence  and  power  and  beauty  of 
their  unseen  god,  ia  akin  to  the  feeling  of  mysterious  awe  with 
which  the  Indians  luive  always  surrounded  the  secrets  of  their 
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medicine.  This  their  religion,  their  fleshly  and  spiritual  conso- 
lation m  one,  is  almost  the  only  possession  they  now  have  left  to 
them  from  their  forefathers.  Secrecy  is  its  keynote.  The 
medicine  men  of  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  aud  Arapahoes  and 
Pawnees  have  known  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  white  men 
can  estimate  of  the  existence  of  the  famous  pipe-clay  ledges  in  the 
npper  Mississippi  valley  from  which  ih^  red  pipes  so  wonderfully 
fashioned  by  the  Indians  have  been  made  for  generations.  It  was 
not  until  a  long  and  fruitless  search  bud  been  made  tliat  the 
whites  discovered  one  of  these  pipe-clay  ledges  back  of  Mankato, 
Minn.  Sitting  Bull,  perhaps  the  best  known  rod  man  to  the 
w!iite  people  of  this  decade  and  at  whose  door  the  more  recent  dis- 
turbances among  the  Sioux  have  been  laid,  wtis  no  war 
chief  at  all  He  was  simply  the  high  priest  or  medicine  man  of 
his  tribe  developed  among  influences  which  brought  out  the 
peculiar  ruthlessness  of  his  nature.  In  the  great  medicine  lodge 
or  council  chamber  of  the  Sioux,  Sitting  Ball  was  feared  as  much, 
almost,  as  among  tlie  lonely  cabins  of  the  frontiersmen.  When  a 
chief  differed  with  him,  Bull  would  stride  over  to  where  he  sat 
and  brain  him  at  a  blow*  Nobody  dared  to  punish  him  for  this, 
Indian  magic  finds  its  most  startling  survival  and  most  horri- 
ble illustration  in  the  snake  dance  of  the  Moqoi  of  Arizona.  This 
ceremonial  occurs  once  in  two  years,  although  it  has  long  been  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  government,  and  it  is  still,  or  has  been  within 
a  year  or  two,  observed  with  all  the  awful  features  which  for  a 
half  century  have  made  it  famous  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  The 
very  abuse  which  has  been  showered  upon  the  Moqui  for  the  ex* 
crctse  of  their  own  religious  rites  and  the  gratification  of  those 
impulses  which  they  hold  to  be  the  highest  and  holiest,  whether 
they  so  seem  to  us  or  not,  is  itself  strikingly  suggestive  of  our  in- 
ability to  understand  Indian  medicine.  It  was  in  the  village  of 
Walpi  in  Northern  Arizona  that  my  iuformantsaw  thetnake  dance 
and  gave  me  a  description  so  grotesque  as  rather  to  disjsuadu  me  from 
my  intention  of  making  the  journey  to  see  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
Upon  the  top  of  a  lofty  butte  which  rises  to  a  height  of  five  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  plains  are  the  houses  ot  tfie  Moqui,  built  of 
stone  and  giving  the  entire  structure  the  appearance  of  a  natural 
castle.  One  hundred  aud  thirty  members  of  the  band  are  chosen 
biennially  to  pay  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  devotion  which  the  Mo- 
qui believe  finds  its  most  appropnato  expression  in  a  carnival  of 
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serpents.  For  four  days  before  the  dance  itself  the  Moqni  had 
scattered  over  the  mesas,  each  armed  with  a  forked  wooden  rod 
and  two  eagle  feathers.  The  entire  face  of  the  country  seemed 
to  be  covered  with  rattlesnakes,  for  it  is  a  frontier  superstition 
that  the  snakes  enjoy  the  dance  quite  as  much  as  the  Indians  do, 
and  whenever  the  Indian  found  one  he  bewitched  him  by  a  slow 
harmonic  movement  of  the  eagle  feathers,  acquiring  at  once  over 
the  serpent  an  influence  which  enabled  him  to  bag  it  in  short  or- 
der. From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  snake  charmers  of  India  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Moqui  must  practise  upon  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  their  charming  pets  by  the  aid  of  music,  since  a?\hough 
a  snake  has  no  ears,  it  is  always  susceptible  through  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  to  musical  sounds,  however  low  and  grotesque,  so 
long  as  they  are  harmonious.  It  may  be  by  some  contrivance  car- 
ried in  his  mouth  that  the  Moqui  elicit  these  sounds,  or  they  may 
resort  to  the  device  of  the  fetish  priests  in  Congo  land  who  pre- 
tend to  develop  from  an  antelope's  horn  their  so-called  magical 
niasic,  which  is  in  reality  produced  byaperforated  bean  concealed 
in  the  nostril  of  the  magician  and  through  which  he  has  taught 
himself  to  blow  musically. 

Hundreds  of  rattlesnakes  were  secured  by  the  Moqui,  and 
were  placed  in  a  great  basket  at  the  gateway  of  the  village, 
and  covered  by  a  bulTalo  hide.  On  tho  morning  of  August 
18,  for  that  is  the  date  for  tlie  festival,  the  hundred  and  thirty 
chosen  warriors  marched  to  a  phitform  of  loose  boards  over  which 
the  squaws  had  strewn  sacred  meal.  These  Indian  women  wore 
white  ojantles,  and  had  thoir  long  black  hair  done  up  in  enormous 
cart  wliecls.  The  braves  each  wore  a  tunic  reaching  midway  on 
the  thigh,  moccasins  upon  the  feet,  and  upon  the  naked  calf  of  the 
right  leg  of  each  one  the  shell  of  a  terrapin  in  which  were  confined 
small  pebbles  which  rattled  as  the  warrior  moved  and  made  of  him, 
to  tho  ear  at  leasts  a  human  rattlesnake.  Around  each  one^s  brow 
was  bound  a  white  handkerchief,  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead 
being  painted  a  deep  black  and  the  lower  half  black  and  white  in 
alternate  bands.  After  they  had  marched  over  the  sacred  meal, 
they  arranged  themselves  in  a  double  column  facing  the  plain. 
A  gigantic  attendant  whose  face  was  completely  hidden  by  liis 
handkerchief,  and  whose  body  was  hideously  painted,  stood  at  the 
snake  cage  atul  iis  each  pair  of  braves  marched  past  him  thrust 
his  naked  arm  into  the  cage,  and  jerked  from  it  a  writhing  serpent 
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which  he  handed  to  the  buck.  Tho  gnake  dancer^  reaching  for- 
ward his  hideously  marked  viflage,  seized  the  snake  by  its  middle 
in  his  teeth.  The  serpent  struggled  wildly  and  his  human 
captor,  gesticulating  with  both  hands,  joined  at  once  in  the 
solemn  rhythmic  movement  in  which  after  each  had  been  supplied 
with  his  own  particular  rattlesnake  tho  entire  hundred  and 
thirty  were  soon  gyrating. 

Upon  tho  cliffs  around  them  the  entire  Moqui  nation  was 
seated,  dumb  with  religious  awe.  No  sound  came  from  that  grim 
audience^  Nor  was  there  aught  to  break  the  horrible  stillness  of 
the  place  except  the  hissing  of  the  serpents  and  the  rattling  of 
the  pebbles  in  the  shells  upon  the  warriors'  legs.  The  snakes 
themselves,  although  animated  to  the  utmost  with  venomous  life, 
neither  struck  at  the  men  nor  rattled  their  own  tails.  When  once  in 
the  course  of  the  dance  a  rattler  sunk  his  fangs  into  the  cheek  of 
the  brave  next  to  the  one  who  held  the  serpent  in  his  teeth,  he 
was  calmly  pulled  away  as  if  nothing  bad  happened,  and  the 
brave  who  had  been  bitten  continued,  with  perfect  equanimity, 
his  fanatic  dance.  At  the  end  of  some  thirty  minutes  the  snakes 
were  thrown  in  a  writhing  mass  upon  the  earth  and  sprinkled  with 
sacred  meaL  The  dancers  divided  themselves  into  four  squads, 
and  at  a  given  signal  eacli  squad  rushed  upon  the  mass  of  serpents, 
each  warrior  grasped  aa  many  of  them  as  he  could  in  hia  two  hands 
and  bounded  away  at  top  speed,  one  band  to  the  south,  one  to  the 
north,  one  to  the  east,  and  one  to  the  west,  nntil  they  had  raced 
a  half  mile  over  the  prairie.  The  snakes  were  then  turned  loose, 
and  the  dancers  returned,  running  their  utmost  to  the  hntte,  and, 
climbing  up  its  steep  sides,  disappeared,  one  after  another,  in  the 
cavernous  doptlis  of  the  estufa,  or  great  stone  chamber,  about 
which  cluster  the  traditions  of  the  Aztecs,  and  a  magnificent 
example  of  which  is  to  be  found  at  Pecoa,  in  New  Mexico. 

Now  if  this  power  of  the  Moqui  Indians  to  make  companions 
of  venomous  rattlesnakes,  to  toss  them  about  at  will  and  to  join 
with  them  in  the  mad  whirl  of  a  dance  the  like  of  which  is  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world,  is  not  magic,  what  is  it  ?  The 
guiding  principle  of  my  life  has  been  an  absolute  refusal  to  be* 
lieve  in  supernatural  methods  or  results.  The  marvels  which  the 
high  caste  Indian  fakirs  achieve,  and  have  achieved  under  my 
very  eyes,  with  apparent  disregard  of  all  the  known  laws  of  mat- 
teij  have  not  served  to  change  my  creed.     The  occult  is  not 
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necessarily  sopornaturaL  The  objection  that  the  Moqui  Indians 
do  not  expose  themselves  to  the  poison  fangs  of  the  rattlesnakea, 
but  that  the  rear  back  fang  which  in  reality  is  the  only  conimu- 
nicatiou  between  the  poison  bag  and  the  jaws  of  the  serpent,  has 
been  secretly  removed,  does  not,  I  think,  stand  the  test  of  exami* 
nation.  It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  the  white  men  who  have 
seen  the  Moqui  snake  dance  that  the  reptiles  selected  for  it  are 
gathered  at  random  on  the  prairie  and  utilized  atrictly  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  Moqui  to  reveal  his  tribal  secret,  for 
the  oath  which  every  Indian  warrior  takes  on  his  initiation  into 
the  warpath  secret  binds  him  by  his  gun^  his  pipe,  his  knife,  the 
earth  and  the  sun  to  reveal  none  of  his  medicine.  The  medicine 
lodge  of  old  was  built  in  the  first  moon  of  each  May,  and  before 
the  lodge  poles  were  raised  the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe  Belected 
a  medicine  chief  who  was  to  lead  the  fighting  men  to  battle  during 
the  ensuing  year.  This  chief  was  bound  with  thongs  to  the  top 
of  a  lodge  pole  forty  feet  tall  aud  upon  hia  shoulders  were  fast- 
ened in  like  manner  a  pair  of  wings  from  a  freshly  killed  eagle. 
The  medicine  men  then  took  hold  of  the  butt  end  of  the  lodge 
pole  as  if  to  raise  it  to  its  position  and  the  brave  with  it,  but  if 
the  medicine  of  the  latter  was  to  be  good  and  powerful,  hia  eagle 
wings  did  most  of  the  lifting  and  he  and  the  pole  floated  gracefully 
up  into  the  air  until  the  great  spar  was  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion. The  other  poles  were  then  set  up  and  the  great  medicine 
lodge  or  council  chamber  was  complete.  Rather  than  viohite  one 
of  its  secrets,  a  Moqui,  or  any  other  real  Indian,  would  cheerfully 
hack  off  every  one  of  his  ten  fingers. 

There  has  been  a  tradition  that  the  medicine  men  of  the  once 
famous  Pawnee  tribe  were  peculiarly  gifted.  That  this  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  tradition  I  do  not  believe,  for  at  a  time  when 
the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  Grows  and  Blackfeet  in  the  north,  and 
the  Comanclies,  Apaches  and  Navahoes  in  the  south,  were  the 
most  famous  of  the  aborigines,  and  showed,  as  they  still  show,  the 
most  powerfully  developed  types,  the  horse-stealing  Pawnees  who 
lived  along  the  valleys  of  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas,  whoae 
hand  was  against  every  man  and  whose  treaties  were  only  made 
to  be  broken,  had  already  began  to  dwindle  into  that  insig- 
nificance in  which  we  find  them  to-day  in  their  transplantad 
home  in  the  Indian  Territory.     James  Beckwourth,  the  famous 
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scout,  who  became  a  war  chief  under  the  name  of  Medicine 
CM  among  the  Crow3,  has  related  to  a  friend  aii  extraordi- 
nary feat  of  le?itation  which  a  great  war  chief  of  the  Crow 
Indians  performed  in  his  presence  on  the  eve  of  leading  his 
warriors  to  battle*  The  chief  was  an  aged  man  and  professed  to 
ha?e  a  premonition  of  death.  For  many  moons  he  had  led 
the  Crows  successfully  against  their  hereditary  foes,  the  Black- 
feet  It  was  not  his  heart  that  failed  him  now>  but  his  medicine 
had  lost  its  potency.  In  the  dusk  of  the  gray  morning  he  led 
his  braves  out  on  an  open  prairie,  and,  setting  his  shield  on  edge 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  front  of  them,  pointed  to  it  with 
his  lance.  As  the  eyes  of  the  fighting  men  rested  upon  the  em- 
bossed surface  of  the  bnckler  it  appeared  to  rise  slowly  from  the 
ground  until  it  reached  a  height  corresponding  to  the  head  of 
the  chief  ;  it  then,  by  the  same  invisible  means,  passed  through 
the  air  until  it  obscared  his  face  and  liid  it  from  his  warriora.  A 
thrill  of  horror  pervaded  the  assemblage,  but  no  word  was  spoken* 
It  was  taken  as  an  emblem  of  his  approaching  eclipse,  his  ban- 
ishment from  this  world,  his  journey  to  the  land  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  to  which  all  Indians,  good  and  bad  alike,  went  with  un- 
hesitating faith.  The  great  chief  was  killed  that  morning.  On 
the  robe  of  a  famous  Pawnee  medicine  man  I  have  seen  drawn  in 
outline  his  warlike  exploits  with  the  allegorical  figures  of  the 
animal  or  bird  which  waa  medicine  to  him,  such  as  the  bear,  for 
example^  and  those  phases  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  which  the 
medicine  man  attached  such  importance. 

Prior  to  the  inception  of  any  great  enterprise,  such  as  an 
expedition  of  war,  a  great  hunt,  or  the  like,  the  medicine  men  of 
a  band  of  Indians  invariably  *'made  medicine^'  for  several  days. 
They  sang  a  monotonous  chant  during  this  time,  beating  their 
medicine  drums  and  dancing  as  with  muscles  of  iron.  On  one 
occasion,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit,  a  great  Crow 
chief  had  the  brass  medicine  kettle  of  his  tribe  brought  out  and 
placed  in  full  view  of  the  assembled  village.  It  held  ten  gallons 
and  was  as  bright  as  the  snn.  Into  it  each  brave  threw  his  most 
cherished  possession,  and  three  Indian  maidens  then  carried  it  to 
the  river  and  threw  it  in.  This  was  a  sacrifice  like  that  of  the 
Roman  Curtius,  to  save  the  commonwealth. 

One  of  the  most  general  of  all  the  customs  of  the  aborigines 
was  that  of  the  medicine  bag  which  each  brave  carried  on  his 
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perBoa  from  the  time  he  became  a  fighting  man  nntil  his  death. 
Without  it  he  coiild  succeed  in  nothing  he  undertook.  To  loee 
it  in  battle  unless  he  lost  his  life  m  well,  or  captured  the  medt* 
cine  bag  of  another  brave,  was  a  disgrace  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  Roman  who  lost  his  shield.  Oa  approaching  the  age  of  pu- 
berty the  Indian  boy  retired  to  a  solitary  spot,  where  for  several 
days  he  lay  on  the  ground  without  nourishment,  praying  to  the 
Great  Spirit*  When  at  last  he  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  his 
mind  was  still  intent  upon  that  image  of  his  dreams  which  was  to 
indicate  to  him  his  medicine.  Whatever  bii-d  or  animal  first  ap- 
peared to  him  in  his  slumber  he  at  once  set  out  to  hunt  down  on 
hia  aw^akening*  He  took  its  skin,  whether  bird,  reptile  or  beast, 
stuffed  it  with  moss,  ornamented  it  elaborately,  and  thenceforth 
it  was  dearer  to  him  than  life.  As  a  rule,  the  medicine  bag  was, 
of  course,  the  skin  of  some  bird  or  smaller  animal,  but  a  great 
chief  has  been  known  to  use  an  entire  wolfs  skin. 

There  is,  however,  a  curious  absence  of  the  supernatural  in 
Indian  life*  A  brave  never  saw  the  spirit  of  hia  deceased  brother. 
There  were  no  ghogts  in  the  Indian  country,  Tiiere  was  one  Great 
Spirit  who  ruled  the  world  and  was  worshipped  by  all  red  men 
of  all  tribes.  The  medicine  men  were  the  priests  or  only  medi- 
ums of  communication  with  the  Great  Spirit,  There  were  no 
images  or  idols  to  which  the  warrior  paid  his  devotions  either 
specific  or  symbolic.  When  he  died  he  went  straight  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  not  his  spirit,  but  he  himself,  and 
his  warhorse  was  killed  to  accompany  him,  just  as  his  most 
beautiful  buckskin  clothes,  his  finest  bow  and  arrows  and 
lance  and  Jiis  most  cherished  possessions  were  either  buried  with 
him  or  broken  upon  his  tomb.  The  red  man's  magic  after  all  is 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  which  admits  of  no  trifling, 
depends  upon  no  charlatanism  and  is  born  in  him  whether  he  be 
Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Apache,  or  Navahoe,  along  with  that  spirit  of 
indomitable  bravery  and  of  stoical  fortitude  which  none  may 
know  but  to  admire. 
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POOL  ROOMS  AND  POOL  SELLING. 

BY  AKTHONY   COMSTOCK,   8ECRETABY   OF    THE  KBW  YORK  SOCI- 
ETY FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE. 


Gaming  in  any  and  every  shape  strikes  at  the  root  of  in- 
dustrious habits.  The  horse,  the  noblest  animal  created  for 
man's  use,  is  to-day  made  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  professional 
gamblers.  Under  the  specious  plea  of  "  improving  the  breed  of 
horses"  a  feeble  majority  in  the  legislature  of  New  York  in 
1887,  and  a  still  more  feeble  majority  in  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  in  1893,  bargained  away  the  protection  of  public  morals ; 
suspended  or  repealed  righteous  statutes  against  gambling  on 
horse-racing ;  ignored  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens ;  over- 
threw the  wholesome  principles  at  common  law  against  the 
keeping  of  a  *' common  gambling  house,'*  and  made  a  conscience- 
less bid  for  crimes  and  disorder  by  selling  out  these  two  great 
commonwealths  to  the  gambling  fraternity. 

A  more  reckless  disregard  for  public  peace,  order  and  morals 
cannot  be  found  in  the  history  of  these  two  States.  It  seems 
incredible  that  a  set  of  law-defying  criminals,  such  as  for  years 
have  thronged  the  race-courses  and  manned  the  pool-rooms,  could 
by  their  money  or  influence  have  secured  enough  traitors  to  the 
highest  interests  of  these  two  States  to  enact  laws  in  the 
gamblers'  interests,  especially  when  abundant  evidence  existed  of 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  their  lawlessness. 

A  brief  review  of  the  restraints  of  common  law  and  statutory 
laws,  and  the  wholesome  decisions  of  the  higher  courts  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country,  will  show  plainly  the  safeguards  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  that  have  been  ruthlessly  broken  down 
by  the  ''gamblers'  own"  legislators. 

Statesmanship,  patriotism,  regard  for  morals,  religion  and  fair 
dealing,  all  are  lacking  in  the  enactments  which  allow  public 
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gambling-houses.  These  statu  tea  legalize  what  for  centuries  have 
been  regarded  as  '^^  public  nuisances/* 

The  English  courts  for  ceoturies  have  held  that : 

"A  common -gambliog  house,  kepi  for  lucre  or  gain,  is  a  common  nol* 
sance,  as  it  teods  to  draw  together  idle  and  ctU  disposed  persoD5,  to  corrupt 

tbelr  morals  and  rum  their  lortunes.** 

These  courts,  and  also  several  reported  American  decisions,  have 
held  pool-selling  to  be  a  lottery.  French  or  muiuel  pools  are 
lotteries  pure  and  simple.  They  therefore  come  under  the  now 
almost  nniversal  condemnation  of  lotteries.  The  English  Parlia- 
ment in  1699  pixssed  an  act  declaring  lotteries  a  common  and 
public  nuisance,  making  all  lottery  grants  void,  and  punishing 
tlie  managers  thereof  as  '^  common  rogues*"  A  body  of  ministers 
in  Boston  the  same  year  adopted  resolntions  declaring  iotteriea 
public  nuisances  and  their  managers  pillagers  of  the  people. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  recent  decision, 
declared  : 

**  That  lotteries  are  demorftlizing  Id  their  effects,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully regulated,  cannot  In  the  opioian  of  this  coart  be  doubted.  The  lot- 
tery »  .  •  preys  upon  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor  and  it  plunders  the 
Ignorant  and  simple,**    iJStoTie  vs.  SicLte  of  Miss.    11  Olto,  Sia^ 

On  March  26,  1887,  one  Mitchell,  a  former  clerk  of  the 
notorious  Brighton  Beach  Association  formerly  of  Brighton 
Beach,  N.  Y.,  testified  under  oath  before  the  Bacon  Legislative 
Investigating  Committee  in  Brooklyn  that  at  eight  booths  where 
French  or  muiuel  pools  were  sold  on  the  Brighton  coarse  they 
received  as  much  as  $80,000  dnring  a  single  afternoon.  In  1884 
that  association  had  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  days  of  im- 
proving the  breed  of  horses  by  this  demoralizing  process. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  all  good  government,  universally 
recognized,  is  violated  by  gambling  in  any  form,  to  wit : 

'*  The  pre<inmption  of  law  is  that  every  man  has  acquired  his  property 

honestly ;  aod  it  is  the  policy  of  every  wellrei^lated  government  that  he 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  it  without  a  fair  equivalent.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  republics,  irbere  all  nhould  be  Independent  in  the  tneaoa  ol  sab- 
sistence.**    iStcde  vs.  Smith  tit  Lane,  2  Yei  iTenn.j,  Reports.) 

In  the  case  last  cited,  Judge  Catron,  formerly  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  lashes  the  gambling  scourge  with  an 
unsparing  hand.     He  says  : 
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"  Gaming  lA  a  geDeral  evil*  leada  to  TicioQa  {DcUnatiooB,  destnicUon  of 
morals,  abandonmeat  of  industry  and  honc^sb  employments,  a  loas  of  aelf- 
coDtrol  and  respect.  Frauds,  forgeries,  thefts,  make  up  tbe  blacic  catalogue 
of  crime,  the  closing  scene  of  which  generalty  ends  in  highway  robbery  or 
murder*  The  American  and  European  journals  are  full  of  ease^  of  the  most 
diarreusing  nature  of  bankers,  mercbauta,  clerks  of  banking  institutions, 
men  in  almost  ovary  department  of  trust,  public  and  priTste,  becoming 
baokrupta  and  tbievea,  to  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  others.  Look  for  the 
source  of  their  mlsfortane;  you  find  it  ia  lotteries,  loo,  faro,  tblmble,  dice, 
and  the  like." 

This  is  in  every  whit  true  of  pool-selling  and  book-mjiking. 

Common  \mv  prevailed  in  New  York  State  until  1815,  when 
the  legislature  enacted  a  statute  forbidding  tlie  act  of  betting 
or  wagers  upon  future  events.  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  1848,  said : 

'*Tb6  evident  intention  of  the  legislature  was  to  discourage  and  repress 
gambling  In  all  itsfornxs,  including  bets  and  wagers  and  every  epeeleii  of 
wager  contracts  of  hazard,  as  a  great  public  mischief  caHing  for  efl'ectlYe 
measures  of  preveDtloa  and  remedy.    {Ruchman  ua*  PUcher^  I  N,  F.,  450.) 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  1830  struck  a  blow  at  betting  and 
gaming,  by  allowing  the  loser  of  a  bet  to  sue  for  and  recover 
back  his  stake  or  money  deposited  with  the  stake-bold  errand  this, 
too,  whether  the  money  had  been  paid  over  to  the  winner  or  not. 
The  Revised  Statutes  of  1877  added  aniendmeuta,  prohibiting 
t!ie  use  or  keeping  of  a  room  with  apparatus  or  paraphernalia  for 
the  purposes  of  recording  bets  or  wagers.  Still  more  stringent 
provisions  were  added  in  1880  when  the  laws  were  codified.  Sec- 
tion 351  of  the  Penal  Code  embraces  all  of  previous  legislation 
upon  the  subject,  and  prohibits  all  betting,  the  selling  of  pools  and 
recording  or  registerinj^j  the  same,  or  becoming  custodian,  for  hire 
or  reward,  of  money  bet. 

An  unbroken  chain  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Court  of  Appeals,  since  1848,  lias  defined  and  construed  these  laws 
in  the  interest  of  public  morals,  peace  and  order.  In  1882 
Thomas  Murphy  sought  by  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Board  of 
Police  in  New  York  city  from  raiding  certain  book-makers  who 
were  violating  the  law  at  a  walking  match  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Judge  Lawrence,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  deny- 
ing the  motion,  defined  ** apparatus"  and  ^'paraphernalia**  to 
wit. : 

*'  The  tables,  books,  boxes,  and  blackboards  ma^  fairly  be  classed  as 
"apparatus*'  and  "  paraphern^ia,"  and  tbe  *'  books  "  as  books  for  the  par- 
pose  of  recording  or  registering  bets  or  wagers. "* 
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He  cited  with  approval  from  a  decision  of  Judge  MeAdam, 
rendered  the  same  year,  defining  ^'book-making**  as  follows: 

•*  Book- making  Es  only  another  name  for  gambling,  and  all  eontracts 
made  in  furtherance  of  beta  and  wagers  are  illegal  and  void,  and  no  recov- 
ery  conid  be  had  upon  them  in  a  court  of  jiuitice." 

In  the  same  year  the  Jerome  Park  Company  also  sought  to 
reatrain  the  police  of  New  York  by  the  same  method,  to  prevent 
the  arrest  of  book-makers  and  pool-sellers  at  Jerome  Fark  race- 
course. Again  in  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  clearly  defined 
book-niakmg  as 

•*  Merely  the  making  of  a  memorandnm  njHjn  his  own  book  or  paper,  by 
any  person,  of  hi^  own  bet  or  wagers  upon  any  issue  or  event  tben  unknown 
or  undecided.  It  i»  BLtuply  an  aid  to  the  memory  of  a  transaction  or  transac- 
tions theretofore  made  by  the  individuai  who  makes  the  memorandum*"* 

Then  the  Court  turned  a  search-light  npou  the  intent  of  the 
legislature  by  saying  : 

**  The  evident  Intent  of  the  legislatnre  by  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1S77 
was  to  suppress  such  unlawful  business  or  occupation^  If  posstbie,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  used  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  terms,  so  that 
Its  provisions  conid  not  be  escaped »  even  if  new  plans  or  devices  were  re 
sorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  the  legislative  enactments*  They  mention,  there> 
fore,  the  means  then  used  by  persons  following  the  unlawful  business,  and 
prohibit  the  use  of  such  means;  and  tben  go  on  and  in  the  most  general  and 
positive  language  nrohiblt  the  doing  of  the  one  thing  which  Is  necessary  lo 
be  done  In  order  to  carry  on  the  business  of  gambling  in  any  form,  viz,,  the 
recording  or  registering  of  bets  and  wagers,** 

As  to  the  intent  of  the  legislature^  the  Court  eaid  : 

*'  The  legjalature,  it  m&y  well  be  argued,  had  In  Tlew  the  fact  that  bets 
and  wagers  to  any  extent  could  not  be  made  unless  a  record  wa»  kept  in 
some  way  or  another,  and,  as  they  intended  to  suppress  gambling  in  any 
and  every  form,  they  prohibited  the  making  of  the  record  as  the  most  ready 
way  of  reaching  the  evil*" 

*'  The  whole  course  of  legislation  shows  that  betting  and  gambling  are 
looked  upon  with  disfavor,  and  that  the  legislature  has  endeavored  to 
prevent  them  in  every  way  possible,  undoubtedly  believing  that  their 
Buppresslou  would  result  in  benefit  to  the  people  at  large.** 

The  injunction  was  denied. 

In  1885  the  Qeneral  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Pough- 
keepsie  passed  npon  eleven  cases  of  boss  gamblers  coming  on  ap- 
peal from  the  Sessions  Court  of  Brooklyn,  Kings  County,  The 
Court  said : 
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'*  SectioD  S51  of  the  PeDal  Code  makes  either  of  three  tbtn^  crfmlDal 
*  1.  If  a  person  keep  or  occupy  a  place,  with  the  requisite  things  to  record 
bets/  or  *  2.  If  a  person.  In  fact,  do  record  bets/  or  *  3,  If  an  owner  or  occit- 
pant  of  premises  knowingly  permit  the  same  to  be  used  for  these  purposes.* 
Such  acts  were  made  misdemeanors.** 

Such  were  the  comprehenBivo  kwa  and  decisions,  snch  the 
lofty  and  wholesome  principles,  governing  in  the  courts  down  to 
1887  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

At  that  time  a  horde  of  nearly  one  hundred  boss  gamblers, 
with  their  touts,  flocked  from  one  race-track  to  auother,  violating 
the  laws.  For  years  prior  to  1887  they  had  trampled  tliese  laws 
under  foot,  defied  the  decisions  of  the  Court  and  ignored  the 
common-law  principles  against  the  maintaining  of  a  public  nui- 
Biince,  to  wit:  a  common  gambling  house.  Public  morals  were 
scoffed  at  Wherever  these  gamblers  went,  the  local  politician 
and  official  were  subservient  to  their  nod. 

In  New  York  County,  at  the  Jerome  Park  race-track,  boss 
gamblers  and  their  touts  openly  sold  pools  and  recorded  bets  and 
wagers,  and  publicly  displayed  the  paraphernalia  prohibited  by 
law  from  being  kept  or  used  for  the  recording  of  bets  or  selling 
of  pools.  Two  of  the  leading  gamblers  and  several  of  their  as- 
sociates were  brought  into  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  on  com- 
plaint of  the  agents  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,  and  convicted.  The  Court  condoned  their  offence  with 
a  fine  of  $25  each.  These  convicted  boss  gamblers  paid  their 
jialtry  fines,  went  over  to  the  Coney  Island  Jockey  race-course  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  same  day  openly  and  flagrantly  violated  the 
same  laws  in  Kiugs  County,  Evidence  was  secured  against  them, 
and  they  and  their  associates  were  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  in 
Kings  County,  upon  complaints  of  the  agents  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  Some  one  notified  these  men 
that  indictments  had  been  found  against  them,  and  the  next 
morning,  before  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the  races  (so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  their  system  of  "  improving  the  breed  of  horses"), 
they  appeared  and  gave  bail.  After  giving  bail  they  went  back 
to  their  places  on  the  race-track  and  openly  violated  the  law  the 
same  afternoon,  and  were  again  indicted. 

The  Grand  Jury  which  indicted  these  gamblers,  who  were  thus 
openly  violating  the  law  at  Gravesend,  also  indicted  some  of  the 
authorities.    Some  of  these  convicted  and  indicted  gamblers  then 
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went  to  Queens  County,  there  entrenched  themselves  opposite  the 
Long  Island  City  Ferry,  and  for  weeks  defied  law  and  public  senti* 
ment.  It  was  only  when  Judge  Jasper  Gilbert,  then  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State,  consented  to  issue  his  war- 
rants as  a  committing  magistrate,  that  we  were  able  to  dislodge 
these  men.  The  Grand  Jury  that  indicted  the  gamblers  aUo 
indicted  several  officials  for  interfering  with  na  in  the  execution 
of  these  warrants. 

Again,  at  Saratoga,  year  after  year  gamblers  openly  arrayed 
themselves  against  the  laws  and  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  this 
State^ — and  among  those  whom  we  arrested  there  were  three 
peace  officers  of  the  county,  wlio,  with  their  badges  concealed 
under  their  coats,  were  selling  *' pools'^  iu  violation  of  law. 

Such  was  the  lawless  condition  of  affairs  in  New  York  State 
in  1887,  A  legislative  committee,  of  which  Colonel  Bacon,  of 
Brooklyn,  was  chairman,  had  reported,  impeaching  the  officials  of 
Kings  County  for  non-enforcement  of  tliese  laws,  and  the  legis- 
lature had  approved  their  report.  The  same  legislature  after- 
wards, by  a  vote  of  but  two  to  spare  in  the  Assembly,  and  Just 
enough  votes  to  carry  it  in  tlie  Senate,  suspended  Section  351  of 
the  Penal  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  Common  Law,  in  the 
interest  of  indicted  and  convicted  gamblers,  by  enacting  the 
infamous  Ivea  Pool  bill. 

Crimes  and  disorders  have  continued  to  increase  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present,  growing  out  of  the  licensing  of  these 
crime-breeders*  But  stranger  than  all  these  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  face  of  history  and  the  increase  of  rascality,  dishonesty,  and 
crime,  there  were  members  enough  in  the  last  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  to  override  the  rights  of  the  people  and  foist 
the  whole  gambling  curse  upon  that  State.  Three  bills,  known 
as  Assembly  bills  Nos.  29Q,  300  and  301,  annulled  all  laws,  both 
comnion  and  statutory,  prohibited  the  indicting  of  these  common 
gambling-houses  as  disorderly  houses  or  common  nuisances,  and 
rendered  nugatory  all  former  decisions  of  the  courts.  A  brief 
analysis  of  these  iniquitous  measures  will  show  the  public  the 
outrage  of  this  kind  of  guerilla  legislation. 

Under  Act  299  any  race-track  existing  at  time  of  its  enact- 
ment, or  which  had  existed  in  the  past  (all  of  which  existed  un- 
lawfully), may  procure  a  license  for  five  years,  either  from  a 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  or  the  Common  Council  or 
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Board  of  Aldermen  of  a  city,  or  the  Township  Committee  of  any 
town.  The  County  Board  of  Choaeu  Freeholders,  the  largest 
and  highest  legislative  body  in  tfie  county,  may,  by  a  nnanioioua 
vote,  refuse  a  license.  The  race- track  then  may  go  to  thii  Town- 
ship Committee,  the  emallest  and  lowest  legislative  body  in  a 
county,  composed  of  three  members*  and  by  securing  two  votes 
out  of  the  three  obtain  a  license  for  five  years,  despite  the  unani- 
mous lefusai  ol  the  highest  body  to  the  contrary. 

.  If,  however,  honest  taxpayers  desire  to  start  a  race-course  to 
be  ran  without  gambling,  to  counteract  existing  evils,  this  new 
organization  ia  debarred  from  going  to  either  the  Township 
Committee,  the  Common  Council  or  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
securing  a  license  by  a  majority  vote  as  in  the  first  case.  On  the 
contrary,  they  require  v^  three-fourths  vote  of  the  entire  Board  ot 
County  freeholders  to  a  resolution  setting:  forth  the  fact  that 
*' the  existence  ot  the  proposed  track  is  a  public  necessity.'* 

Section  300  prohibits  gambling,  except  upon  tracks  where 
racing  actually  takes  place,  and  apon  the  races  run  upon  the 
tracks  where  the  betting  is  done*  For  instance,  Monmouth  Park 
usually  has  ten  days'  racing  in  the  summer.  During  those  ten 
days,  under  Act  300,  they  are  permitted  to  make  books  upon  their 
own  races,  and  are  forbidden  to  make  them  upon  any  other  raco 
or  upon  any  other  day  than  the  ten  days. 

Under  Act  301,  however,  any  racing  association  may  them- 
selves, or  may  allow  others  to,  gamble  and  sell  pools  upon  auy 
other  race  run  in  the  United  States,  and  the  only  penalty  which 
they  shall  be  subject  to  ia  "  not  to  exceed  $20  iine  for  each 
offence/'  The  miserable  subterfuge  of  a  fine  of  $20  per  day  is 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  each  gambling  booth  (and  there 
are  usually  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  at  each  track)  jmya 
ground  rent  of  $100  per  afternoon,  for  the  privilege  of  robbing  the 
people. 

The  act  then  provides  that  they  shall  not  **be  deemed  guilty  of 
maintaining  a  disorderly  house,  or  maintaining  a  nuisance,  or  of 
conspiracy  or  of  any  criminal  offence/'  Section  2  provides  that 
"  all  parts  of  the  act  to  which  this  ia  supplement,  and  all  laws 
and  parts  of  laws,  both  statutory  and  common,  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  statute,  are  hereby  repealed/' 

Book-making  and  pool-selling,  allowed  by  Acts  300  and  301, 
were  formerly  indictable  either  under  the  Crimea  Act,  the  Lot- 
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tery  Acts,  or  under  the  common  law  in  New  Jersey,  either  as 
(1)  a  nuisance ;  (2)  a  disorderly  house  ;  (3)  a  misdemeanor ;  (i) 
a  coiiBpiracy. 

The  sweeping  repeal  clause  attached  to  both  these  acts,  say- 
ing '*  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws,  both  statutory  and  commoo," 
shows  the  manifest  intention  of  these  legislative  brigands  to 
utterly  destroy  all  the  statutory  and  common  law  bulwarks  against 
these  evil  practices.  There  were  eleven  members  of  the  Senate 
and  thirty-three  in  the  Assembly  who  have  the  distinction  of 
thus  delivering  over  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  professional 
gamblers. 

Note  the  tactics  employed  to  pass  these  iniquitous  measures  : 
These  bills  were  introduced  Monday  evening,  February  20,  1893, 
in  the  Assembly.  By  some  mysterious  process  they  were  printed, 
I'eferred  to  Committee,  reported,  given  a  second  and  third  read- 
ing, and  passed  the  next  morning,  Tuesday,  February  21.  The 
Senate  accommodatingly  sat  upon  a  legal  holiday  (Washington's 
Birthday),  Wednesday,  February  22,  and  passed  the  bills  by 
eimilar  tactics. 

The  Rev.  Br,  Kempshall,  President  of  the  Law  and  Order 
League,  and  others,  determined  to  have  a  hearing  against  these 
bills  and  personally  appealed  to  Governor  Werts  to  give  them  a 
hearing;  praying  if  he  vetoed  the  bills  he  would  delay  his  veto 
over  a  Sunday  and  give  decent  people  an  opportunity  to  rally. 
Instead,  the  Governor  is  said  to  have  taken  these  three  bills  with 
him  that  afternoon  to  Lakewood,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  next  morning  finds  him  sending  to  the  Assembly  three  vetoes 
duly  engrossed,  signed,  sealed  and  tied  up  with  the  usual  red  tape* 
Why  such  haste? 

These  bills  had  to  remain  over  one  session  before  action  in  each 
house.  On  Thursday,  February  23,  the  Governor  sent  them 
back  with  his  Tetoes,  on  Friday  the  Assembly  went  through  the 
form  of  over- riding  these  vetoes,  and  the  following  morning, 
Saturday,  February  25,  the  Senate  completed  the  outrage,  and 
New  Jersey  la,j^  bleeding,  mangled,  stripped  of  legal  defence 
against  the  gambling  ghouls.  Such  is  statesmanship  iu  New 
Jersey.  Such,  alas!  is  the  potent  power  of  the  gambling  fraternity 
over  modern  politicians.  Such  an  exhibition  of  ignorance,  folly 
and  shame  it  is  seldom  the  lot  of  a  historian  to  record » 

Each  member  of  the  New  Jersey   Legislature  who  voted  to 
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snub  the  people  and  pass  these  infamous  bills  should  be  presented 
with  an  emblem  for  services  in  a   vinious   cause. 

Such  legislatiou  ia  a  conspiracy  against  the  morals  of  the  State* 
It  legislates  away  the  rights  of  the  people  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  temptations,  demoralization  and  degradation  of  the 
crime 'breeders  of  the  day.  It  legalizes  unhinging  of  common 
honesty,  undermining  of  industrious  habits,  legalizes  what  com* 
mon  law  for  centuries  hm  called  a  public  ni^idance  and  against 
good  morals ;  and  peraiits  the  keen-eyed,  skilled  and  unscrupu- 
lous gamester  to  set  up  in  public  places,  in  the  midst  of  thought- 
less pleasure  seekers,  the  schemes  by  wliich  fortunes  are  diverted 
from  the  rightful  owners  to  the  pockets  of  sharp  tricksters  with- 
out that  just  and  fair  equivalent  demanded  by  law,  and  which isa 
fundameutal  [H'iuciple  in  all  good  government. 

Such  legisbfction  is  equivalent  to  staving  in  the  sides  of  a  vessel 
while  at  sen.     Will  not  the  people  take  warning  ? 

While  the  attention  of  the  country  was  concentrated  upon 
this  outrage  in  New  Jersey,  the  New  York  iSociety  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  in  New  York  stole  a  march  upon  the  enemy  and 
prepared  a  stringent  measure  to  close  all  pool-rooms  in  tli&t  State. 
This  act  makes  it  a  felony  to  keep  such  places,  with  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  a  year  or  not  more  than  five  years  for  each 
offence,  and  does  away  with  the  evasions  of  laws  and  the 
adverse  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Naw  York.  On 
March  8, 1893,  this  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  T.  Saxton.  and  in  the  Assembly  by  the  Hon.  W,  0. 
Prescott,  and  under  their  valuable  supervision  it  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  22  to  2,  and  the  Aesenably  by  a  vote  of  112  to 
7,  and  on  April  25  received  Governor  Flowers  signature,  and  is 
now  law. 

The  Connecticut  tiesrislaturet  by  a  minority  vote  of  one  in  the 
Senate  atid  two  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  since  en- 
acted a  similar  bill. 

New  York  has  thus  started  back  in  the  right  direction. 
Already  the  pool-rooms  in  the  large  cities  have  closed  their  doors. 
Poor  New  Jersey  is  obliged  to  open  her  arms  to  receive  the  crim* 
inal  occupants  of  these  rooms,  who  are  thus  vomited  forth  under 
the  action  of  the  law's  emetic. 

Let  a  righteous,  self  respecting  and  patriotic  people,  without 
regard  to  partv,  ostracize  and  brand  as  traitors  those  who  have 
VOL.  CLVif.— NO.  444.  39 
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sacrificed  public  morals,  peace,  order  and  future  welfare  to  gamb- 
ling politicians  and  gambling  bosaes.  Let  no  mavvkisb  sentiment 
condone  tbiH  treasonable  capitnlation  to  the  dishonest  and  lawless 
class. 

The  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  tlie  faithfnl  history  of  pool 
gambling  given  herein,  establishes  certain  facts  wliich  patriots 
should  consider: 

First,  Wherever  gambling  (or  other  money-making  vfce)  has 
a  foothold,  it  seeks  to  entreocfi  and  perpetuate  itself  by  dishonest 
and  unlawful  methods. 

Second,  Wherever  it  exists  it  is  a  foe  to  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

Third,  In  perpetuating  itself,  it  paralyzes  law  and  justice, 
mocks  at  fair  dealing,  tramples  under  foot  the  rights  of  law  abid- 
ing citizens,  bribes  oflicials,  and  liberally  contributes  to  that 
party  which  shall  bend  the  neck  to  its  golden  heel. 

Fourth,  Gambling  is  a  crime-breeder  in  whose  wake  other 
crimes  follow.  Thefts,  embezzlements,  defalcations,  robberies, 
breaches  of  trust,  wrecked  homes,  heartbroken  women  and 
beggared  children  are  it§  direct  results* 

It  is  a  business  that  requires  the  abrogation  of  laws  which  pro- 
tect public  morals.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  not  allowed  to  bo 
heard.  It  enters  the  primary,  the  canvass  before  election,  and  the 
election  with  purses  filled  with  ill-gotten  gains  opened  to  tempt 
men  to  sell  their  votes.  It  buys  candidates  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  a  disgraceful  course  before  election,  and  then  enters 
the  halls  of  the  legislature  with  a  corruption  fund. 
The  elective  franchise  is  the  veriest  subterfuge  when  men, 
whom  the  people  elect  to  repre&ent  them,  are  elected  with  s 
secret  pledge  to  some  gambling  sharper,  or  with  a  fixed  purpose 
to  secretly  sell  themselves  for  gain  to  some  schemer  who  hna  a 
plot  against  the  highest  interest  of  the  State,  to  be  consummated 
by  means  of  blood- money. 

There  is  no  representation  by  the  people^  or  for  the  people, 
when  those  chosen  to  represent  them  sell  themselves  for  money  or 
inflnence  to  the  highest  bidder.  To  bargain  away  public  morals 
is  to  stab  the  State  in  its  most  vital  parts. 

Ajtthoxt  Comstock. 
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SOCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  INSANE. 

BT  DR.   HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS. 


Foremost  among  the  privileges  which  ciTilization  has  taught 
us  to  regard  as  inalienable  is  the  right  of  personal  liberty.  Gar- 
field put  the  essence  of  this  feeling  tersely  when  he  said  that 
every  man  should  have  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  consistent 
with  a  like  liberty  of  every  other  man.  All  our  strivings  are,  in 
the  last  analysis,  struggles  for  a  greater  degree  of  personal  free- 
dom of  action.  Laws  are  considered  just  only  when  they  give  to 
every  citizen  an  equal  opportunity  to  increase  his  personal  power. 
Indeed,  the  province  of  law  is  to  insure  this  degree  of  liberty  to 
every  citizen,  and  just  laws  do  not  interfere  with  any  individual 
so  long  as  he  respects  this  cardinal  principle.  If  a  person, 
through  lack  of  altruism,  violates  this  principle  in  little  things, 
he  is  called  a  boor  and  is  socially  ostracized  ;  if  in  greater  things, 
he  is  said  to  be  a  criminal,  and  the  law  forces  upon  him  that  re- 
straint which  he  would  not  willingly  exercise. 

There  is  one  class,  however,  whose  excesses  of  egotism  are 
commonly  excused  as  far  as  possible,  or  dealt  with  very  leniently. 
I  mean  the  insane.  Kcacting  from  the  customs  of  our  ancestoi-s 
not  very  remote,  whose  treatment  of  the  insane  was  simply  brutal, 
we  to-day  go  far  towards  the  other  extreme,  treating  this  unfor- 
tunate chiss  with  a  degree  of  consideration  that  sometimes  seems 
to  verge  on  excess  of  altruism.  It  is  true  the  insane  are  often  re- 
strained of  their  liberty,  but  this  is  almost  never  done  until  the 
afflicted  individual  has  so  flagrantly  violated  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  equal  personal  rights  that  his  conduct  can  by  no  possibil- 
ity be  further  tolerated.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  an  insane 
person  is  commonly  sent  to  an  asylum  because  of  his  insanity  per 
86.  Mere  mental  perversion  would  be  but  little,  if  at  all,  noticed 
by  the  law  so  long  as  it  stopped  at  that.     Suppose  a  man  to  tfajnk 
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biraaelf  inspired.  Suppose  he  is  everywhere  guided  by  a  star  that 
poiuts  out  to  iiira  his  way  of  life.  Suppose  angel  voices  whisper 
incessantly  in  his  ear,  directing  his  every  action*  That  man  is 
insane.  But  if  meanwhile  he  goes  quietly  about  his  business  in 
an  ordinary  way,  showing  no  anomalies  of  speech  or  action^  there 
is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  ho  will  be  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  by  the  law. 

I  desire  to  especially  emphasize  this  fact.  The  only  exception 
to  it  is  when  action  niiiy  be  taken  in  an  anticipatory  way — an 
expert  acting  on  his  knowledge  of  similar  cases,  and,  as  it  were, 
nipping  matters  io  tlie  bud,  perhaps  saving  the  insane  person 
the  commission  of  some  crime  towards  which  his  disease  was  driv- 
ing him.  But  such  early  action  is  very  unusual,  and  for  ordinary 
cases  what  has  jnst  been  said  holds  good  :  au  insane  person  is 
not  restrained  of  his  liberty  simply  because  he  is  insane^  but,  if 
at  all,  becimse  of  the  actions  that  grow  out  of  his  insanity.  There 
are,  in  the  nggregute,  a  vast  number  of  insane  persons  iu  the 
community  who  are  never  confined  in  asylums  because  their  dis- 
ease does  not  lead  them  to  commit  actn  that  interfere  seriously 
with  the  liberties  of  those  abont  them.  An  insane  person  may 
even  act  very  grotesquely  indeed,  and  say  very  absurd  things 
without  seeming  to  menace  others  or  himself.  He  will  not  usually 
be  restrained. 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases^  so  closely  are  actions  wed- 
ded to  ideas,  it  will  come  to  pass  that  tlie  man  who  has  insane 
conceptions  will  act  upon  them  in  ways  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked. His  star  is  pretty  certain  to  lead  him,  sooner  or  later, 
across  the  patlnvay  of  some  other  mortjil.  His  angel  mesfiengers 
will  suggest  to  him  riglits  that  his  fellow  mortals  cannot  recogni»e. 
Acting  npon  these  messages  he  becomes  a  discordant  element  in 
the  social  organism.  Then  and  not  till  then  does  the  law  take 
cognizance  of  him  as  one  whose  personal  liberties  must  be  cur- 
tailed for  the  general  good. 

The  specific  act^  by  which  the  insane  man  interferes  with  hia 
fellows  vary  widely  witiiin  the  range  of  human  action*  Ho  may 
merely  glance  suspicionsly  at  those  about  him,  or  he  may  daah 
madly  along  the  street  Sring  a  revolver  at  random.  Whatever 
his  actions  may  be  within  these  extremes,  he  is  tolerably  certain  to 
make  himself  very  disagreeable  to  those  about  him  ;  for,  sooner 
or  later^  in  most  cases  of  insanity  an  intense  egoism  cornea  to 
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the  lurfaco  and  directs  the  actions  of  tho  patient  unrestrained- 
Usually  perversions  of  condtiet  are  first  manifested  at  home* 
Ttioso  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  patient  are  the  first  to  feel  the 
infringement  on  their  rights  and  privileges.  But  these  are,  of 
course,  the  ones  who  wonld  least  resent  such  interference.  Of- 
ten for  months  or  years  a  family  will  put  np  with  the  ontra- 
geous  conduct  of  one  of  their  number  uncomphiiningly,  while  the 
outside  world  does  not  suspect  that  anything  is  wrong.  This  ia 
done  partly  through  affection,  partly  because  of  the  feeling  that 
a  case  of  insanity  is  in  some  sense  a  disgrace   to  the  family. 

Sometimes  the  conduct  of  the  insane  person  becomes  so  un- 
bearable that  his  friends  complain  at  last ;  sometimes  the  com- 
plaint  comes  from  associates  outside  the  family.  In  the  latter 
ciise,  the  relatives  will  not  usually  be  wiling  to  a<lmit  at  first 
that  the  patient  is  insane.  Indeed,  they  often  fail  lo  recognize 
that  such  is  the  case  even  when  they  have  lo?ig  been  the  victims 
of  his  bizarre  actions.  But  when  at  last  blindness  to  the  true 
state  of  affairs  is  no  longer  possible,  audit  is  iindei-stood  that 
the  patient  must  be  restrained,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  law  prescribes  certain  dt* finite  procednres  that  are  necessary 
before  his  sacred  right  of  personal  liberty  can  be  curtailed.  It 
is  no  light  matter,  and  may  not  be  undertaken  by  any  single 
individual.  One  may  not  legally  tnrn  the  key  on  his  own  wife, 
brother  or  fatlier,  be  they  nev  t-r  so  insane,  except  long  enough  to 
protect  them  or  others  while  an  officer  of  the  law  is  suramoned. 
This  fact  should  be  everywhere  understood.  Many  persons  sup- 
pose that  because  a  man  is  palpably  insane  he  has  forfeited  his 
rights.  Not  at  alL  However  insaiie  he  may  be,  his  right  of  per- 
sonal liberty  of  action  can  be  taken  fi*om  him  only  by  due  process  of 
law.  The  exact  details  of  this  process  vary  in  dilTerent  countries 
and  even  in  different  States,  The  essence  of  it,  under  the  best 
systems,  is  the  concurrence  of  medical  and  legal  opinions. 
At  least  two  physicians  qualified  as  alienists  are  usually  required 
to  certify  under  oath  that  they  consider  the  patient  insane,  stat- 
ing their  reasons  for  such  opinion.  In  New  York  the  approval 
of  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  must  also  be  secured.  All  manner 
of  safeguards,  cumbersome  but  necessary,  are  thrown  about  the 
patient.  It  is  no  trivial  thing  to  take  away  the  liberty  of  a  human 
being. 

The  legal  preliminaries  having  been  complied  with^  and  the 
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necessary  commitment  papers  to  an  asjlum  secured,  another  eerioas 
problem  confronts  the  frieiidij  of  the  patient.  Ho\7  shall  the  in- 
sane  person  be  perstiaded  to  go  to  the  asylum  ?  Here  usually  a 
great  mistake  is  made.  Tlie  frienLls,  almost  distracted  and  not 
knowing  what  is  best,  us n ally  decoy  the  patient  with  a  falsehood. 
Now,  waiving  the  point  that  the  truth  is  something  intrinsic  and 
hence  not  to  be  perverted  at  will  because  the  hearer  chances  to  be 
incompetent,  there  are  practical  reasons  why  it  is  unwise  to  de- 
ceive the  patient.  Chief  among  these  is  the  fact  that  by  so  doing 
you  lose  his  confidence.  Ever  after  when  you  promise  him  any- 
thing ho  is  likely  to  recall  this  deception  and  reply  :  **  How  can  I 
trust  you,  who  once  deceived  me  ?"  And  such  an  attitude  very 
much  embarasses  the  relations  between  the  patient  and  his  pro- 
tectors, H^nee  t!ie  asylum  physician  makes  it  a  point  never  to 
deceive  a  patient  nor  allow  hJm  to  bo  deceived.  He  may  at  his 
discretion  decline  to  answer  a  question  ;  but  such  re|iliesa3  he  does 
give  are  expressions  of  the  absolute  truth — though  not  of  course 
necessarily  of  the  whole  "truth.  Experience  demonstrates  that 
this  is  best  here,  just  as  everywhere  else  it  has  demonstrated  that 
expediency  and  honesty  coincide  in  the  long  run. 

What  the  friends  of  an  insane  patient  shonkl  do,  then,  is  to 
tell  him  where  he  is  going.  If  they  cannot  persuade  him  to  go 
quietly,  let  them  call  an  oMcer.  This  seems  a  harah  expedient, 
but  it  is  best  in  the  end.  Most  generally  the  patient,  even  though 
very  markedly  insane,  will  recognize  the  majesty  of  the  law  as 
evidenced  in  its  uniformed  representative,  aud  will  do  nothing 
more  than  to  protest  against  accompanying  him.  Indeed. 
even  without  an  officer,  it  is  surprising  how  many  patients  can 
be  persuaded  to  go  quietly  to  the  asylum  even  while  protesting 
against  doing  so.  In  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases  the  patient 
comes  so  quietly  and  is,  to  casual  observation,  so  sane-seeming 
that  even  an  experienced  asylum  physician  cannot,  at  a  glance. 
distinguish  liim  from  his  sane  associates.  Not  infrequently,  in 
attempting  to  do  so,  he  makes  a  mistake  and  selects  one  of  the 
Bane  friends,  to  the  amusement  of  the  patient  himself,  who  uaea 
this  mistake  as  a  further  argument  in  proof  of  hia  own  sanity. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to  all  cases.  Some  are  palpably 
enough  insane,  as  for  example,  the  despondent  me  lane  hoi  iac,  or 
the  excited  maniac.  But  not  one  patient  in  a  hundred  present*, 
on  admisaoo  to  an  asylum,  the  picture  of  frenzy  which  stands  in 
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the  popular  mind  as  the  exposition  of  ''madness."  Now  and 
again  one  does  see  such  a  case,  it  is  true— rolling  eyes,  gnashing 
teeth,  incoherent  raving  and  all — but  they  are  rare  indeed.  Not 
often  is  a  patient  even  so  much  disturbed  as  to  make  any  physical 
restraint  necessary  in  bringing  him  to  the  asylum. 

Once  received  into  the  asylum  the  patient  is  classified  accord- 
ing to  his  condition.  Exactly  the  same  fundamental  principle 
prevails  here  that  governs  conduct  in  the  outside  world,  an  asylum 
being,  indeed,  but  a  modified  lesser  commonwealth.  The  patient 
is  allowed  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  consistent  with  the  rights 
of  others.  If  he  is  noisily  loquacious  or  actively  maniacal,  it  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  place  him  among  quiet,  sane-appearing 
gentlemen.  He  would  turn  their  orderly,  peaceful  ward  into 
pandemonium.  He  must,  in  justice  to  others,  be  placed  in  a 
*'  disturbed  "  ward,  among  patients  like  himself.  But  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  quieter  and  at  all  able  to  appreciate  the  rights  of 
others,  he  is  removed  to  a  ward  where  greater  liberties  can  be 
given  to  him.  The  prime  motive  of  asylum  treatment  is  to 
educate  the  patient  back  to  such  a  condition  of  self-restraint 
and  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others  as  will  enable  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  ordinary  environment  for  which  his  disease  unfitted 
him.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  wards  of  modern  asylums 
arc  made  as  much  as  may  be  like  ordinary  dwellings,  and  a  pa- 
tient's returning  capacity  for  self-restraint  is  tested  and  fostered 
by  removal  to  better  and  better  wards  as  convalescence  advances. 

In  favorable  cases  the  time  at  last  comes  when  the  patient  is 
either  altogether  well  or  so  greatly  improved  that  he  can  safely 
be  given  a  trial  outside.  However  long  he  may  have  remained  in 
the  asylum,  the  mere  fact  of  such  residence  does  not  deprive  him 
of  any  legal  right  after  his  discharge.  If  no  step  beyond  mere 
commitment  to  the  asylum  has  been  taken,  the  patient  on  leaving 
the  asylum  returns  to  full  citizenship.  He  may  still  be  insane, 
but  in  the  eye  of  the  law  it  will  be  assumed  that  he  is  sane  unless 
some  further  step  is  taken  to  prove  the  contrary.  Hence  any 
contracts  he  may  make  will  hold  good,  or  be  the  subject  of  future 
litigation.  If  his  business  relations  make  it  desirable  that  he 
shall  be  officially  declared  incompetent,  whether  he  is  in  an  asy- 
lum or  not,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  proceedings  before  a  jury  de 
hinatico  inquirendo.  If  here  declared  insane  and  incompetent, 
a  guardian,  variously  named  in  different  States,  will  be  appointed 
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and  the  patieut  will  become  as  a  child  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  having 

thenceforth  no  legal  rights  except  by  proxy. 

This  step  is  usually  postponed  as  long  as  possible,  while  there 
is  any  prospect  of  the  patient's  recovery.  If  no  great  property  is 
involved  it  often  happens  that  the  patient  is  never  decUired  a 
**  legal  lunatic  "  at  all,  even  though  chronically  and  ineumbly  in- 
sane. So  it  happens  that  there  are  many  insane  persons  in  tlie 
commnnity  whose  position  in  the  social  scale  is  rather  ainbi^uous. 
They  are  actually,  but  not  ''legally"  insane,  and  the  community 
in  which  they  live,  having  adjusted  itself  to  their  vagaries,  cbari- 
tably  passes  them  by  as  "peculiar,'*  and  leaves  them  unmolasted. 
Unfortunately  they  do  not  always  reciprocate  in  kind.  Indeed'it 
is  quite  tlie  rule  for  them  to  get  into  difficulties,  and  not  infre- 
qnently  they  commit  crimes  that  bring  them  prominently  before 
the  public  in  the  courts.  The  ''harmless  lunatic,"  outside  an 
asylum,  occupies  a  position  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  his- 
toric "  unloaded  "  pistol.  Each  is,  I  think,  responsible  for  about 
the  same  number  of  homicides*  But  the  harmless  weapon  stops 
at  that,  while  the  harmless  man  easily  takes  the  palm  by  adding 
a  long  list  of  other  crimes.  For  most  of  these  crimes  the  com- 
munity can  thank  itself,  because  it  foolishly  toleraietl  in  its  midst 
a  person  whose  only  safe  place  of  residence  was  an  asylum*  But 
one  should  not  judge  too  harshly  these  excesses  of  altruism.  We 
should  remember  rather  that  the  extreme  tolerance  shown  these 
unfortunates  who  frequent  the  border  lands  of  sanity  is  but 
a  manifestation  of  that  love  of  liberty  which  has  made  possible 
the  civilization  in  which  we  live.  The  ages  which  cast  their 
paranoiucs  into  dungeons  or  executed  them  for  witch- 
craft did  not  foster  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Still  one  may, 
as  I  have  intimated,  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  tfie  lesson 
taught  the  community  from  time  to  time  by  '*  harmless  lunatics,** 
who  sh'^ot  their  fellow  citizens,  explode  bombs  among  tliem 
untl   the  like,  is  wholesome  and  necessary,  even  though  severe. 

A  single  bomb  exploded  in  New  York  not  many  months  ago 
resulted  indirectly  in  t!ie  conHnement  of  a  great  number  of  insane 
persons  who  would  otherwise  before  this  have  committed  a  long 
category  of  crimes,  the  lesson  cost  a  life,  it  is  true,  but  quite 
possibly  it  saved  a  score  of  lives.  The  community  was  made  to 
realize  vivijly,  what  every  alienist  knew,  that  the  first  untoward 
act  by  whicii   the  supposed   haimless  insane  person  manifested 
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his  true  condition  might  be  an  irreparable  crime.  The  lesson  had 
been  taught  often  enough  before.  Within  a  decade  it  had  been 
emphasized  by  the  murder  of  a  Chief  Executive  of  our  country  ; 
but  memory  is  fleeting,  and  its  permanent  records  come  only 
with  many  repetitions.  Another  year,  and,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted, the  New  York  juror  will  have  forgotten  the  Norcross 
incident,  and  habeas  corpus  suits  for  removing  ''sane'*  persons 
from  rtsyhims  will  flourish  again  as  of  yore.  A  community  which 
has  witnessed  without  special  comment  the  organization  of  a 
society  for  the  prevention  of  the  "  incarceration  of  sane  persons 
in  asylums"  in  a  day  and  age  when  no  such  atrocity  as  that  im- 
plied is  dreamed  of  or  could  be  practised,  doe3  not  yet  bask  very 
fully  in  the  light  of  knowledge.  It  is  in  need  of  yet  other  lessons. 
Indeed,  it  almost  seems  as  if  no  lesson  would  permanently  suffice^ 
and  as  if  the  "  harmless  lunatic  "  would  pass,  with  the  "  unloaded'' 
pistol  into  the  category  of  things  perennial. 

In  extenuation  of  the  attitude  of  the  community,  however,  it 
should  be  said  that  much  of  its  uncertainty  has  arisen  through 
the  ambiguities  of  the  criminal  courts.  Almost  every  case  in 
which  the  plea  of  insanity  is  brought  forward  presents  peculiar 
difficulties.  In  the  flrst  place  there  is  the  widest  difference  be- 
tween the  medical  and  the  legal  definitions  of  insanity.  The 
legal  view  has  at  least  the  merit  of  defiuiteness  of  presentation. 
.  It  regards  a  man  as  sane  so  long  as  he  can  distinguish  right  from 
wrong.  But  medical  insanity  has  far  wider  bounds  than  this. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  patients  in  any  asylum  have  a  well  pre- 
served ethical  sense,  as  any  one  can  discover  readily  by  asking 
each  one  if  lie  thinks  it  riglit  that  he  should  be  confined  where 
he  is.  Of  course  the  ethical  standards  of  most  of  these  patients 
are  more  or  less  perverted,  but  on  the  broad  general  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  their  ideas  are  clear  euough,  though  they  may 
not  act  on  them. 

On  several  occasions  a  patient  has  said  to  me  :  **I  could  kill 
you  if  I  wished,  and  I  could  not  be  punished,  because,  being  in 
an  asylum,  I  could  introduce  the  plea  of  insanity.''  And  he  was 
right,  because  no  jury  would  convict  a  man  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted while  in  an  asylum.  Yet  in  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
law  such  a  person  could  be  held  accountable  had  he  executed  the 
implied  threat.  In  the  instances  where  asylum  physicians  have 
been  killed  by  patients^  it  has  usually  been   by   those  who   were 
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able  to  plan  the  murder  carefully,  and  who  probably  took  iuio 
accotuit  Llie  imniunity  from  piiuUhriietit  wliicli  their  itsylum  resi- 
deuce  assured  them.  They  were  perfectly  aware  that  what  they 
did  was  vvrotjg.  Hence,  according  to  the  legal  definition,  they 
were  responsible.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever 
thonglit  for  a  moment  of  prosecuting  them.  The  same  ia  true  of 
a  vabt  number  of  minor  oift'ncea  daily  committed  in  asylums  by 
patients  who  well  know  they  are  doing  wrong.  A  like  immunity 
is  uccordod  persons  not  yet  committed  to  aayhinis,  if  they  are 
markedly  insane.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  quite  the  rule  for 
patients  to  commit  offences  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  before 
they  are  considered  Bufficiently  insane  for  commitment.  But 
when  it  is  learned  that  tliese  offences  grew  out  of  insanity,  all 
thought  of  prosecution  is  given  up  at  once  ;  pity  supplanting  desire 
for  revenge  in  the  minds  of  the  injured  ones. 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  popular  verdict  insanity  is 
regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  irresponsibility.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  representative  Juries  continue  to  mete 
out  to  insane  olfenders  the  ssime  measure  of  justice  dealt  to  ordin- 
ary criminals  ?  Simply  because  the  juries  are  mystified  as  to  the 
true  mental  condition  of  the  accused.  They  are  befogged  in  a 
clouded  atmosphere  of  contradictory  opinions,  and  at  last  decide 
that  the  person  is  not  insane,  hence  that  he  should  be  judged  by 
ordinary  standards.  Of  course  thia  decision  is  sometimes  right ; 
but  in  afar  larger  number  of  cases  tlie  extenuating  plea  of  insanity, 
when  it  is  put  forward,  has  a  foundation  in  fact.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  ordinary  court-room  methods  will  correctly 
establish  one  condition  or  the  other.  Nor  can  it  reasonably  be 
assumed  that  an  ordinary  jury  is  competent  to  decide,  on  euch 
evidence  as  will  be  presented,  first  whether  the  accused  is  insane, 
and  eeeond  whether  his  Insanity  is  of  euch  a  nature  aa  to  make 
him  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong.  It  is  absurd  to 
ask  them  to  decide  such  intricate  psychological  problems — albeit 
such  is  the  hiw.  To  understand  fully  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
these  cases  it  must  be  remombered  that  the  insane  criminal  is 
usually  a  paranoiac  whose  mental  equipment  is  still  in  many  respects 
acute.  It  is  a  diflicult  thing  at  any  time  to  judge  a  fellow  mortal 
correctly  as  to  his  light  and  his  motive.  Especially  difficult  then 
must  it  be  to  judge  one  whose  ethical  standards  have  been  so 
peculiarly  perverted  as  have  those  of  the   ordinary  paranoiac* 
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Suppose  it  is  show^n  th»t  the  prisoner  knew  that  what  he  did  wa0 
corigidered  wrong  by  most  people,  and  that  it  was  au  infringement 
of  the  iaw»  but  Ltiut  ho  was  Ui^tuaied  by  an  honest  conviction  that 
the  ordinary  ethical  standard  was  wrong  and  the  law  infamous. 
Ue  theu,  manifestly,  considered  himself  to  be  doing  right, — 
perhaps  as  setting  the  example  of  rectitude,  which  he  believed 
would  cause  him  in  future  geuerntioua  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr 
in  ciwe  tlie  present  generation  should  interpret  his  action  by 
present  faulty  standards.  This  is  the  etuS  that parauoiacs  as  well 
as  prophets  are  made  ol. 

Evidently,  such  a  situation  is  a  very  intricate  one.  Yet  this 
is  precisely  the  problem  with  which  juries  are  daily  confronted. 
Witness,  as  a  famous  example,  tlie  Oniteau  trial.  What  wonder 
if  such  a  psychological  tangle  as  this  gives  opportunity  for  differ- 
encesof  opinion  ?  What  wonder  if  each  witness  and  each  juror 
is  biassed  by  his  previous  bent  of  mind,  and  lets  sympathy  or 
prejudice  guide  him  where  reason  can  no  longer  see  its  way  ?  It 
is  not  an  inspiring  spectacle  to  see  the  insane  man  march  to  the 
gallows;  but  when  is  the  taking  of  a  human  life  an  inspiring 
spectacle,  even  if  Justice  and  Law  aoem  to  join  hands  to  tie  the 
fatal  knot  ?  But  what  better  can  be  done  ?  may  be  asked.  It  is 
puenle  to  find  fault  without  suggesting  a  remedy*  And  in  this  case 
the  best  remedy  is  not  easy  to  find.  But  I  think  tfiat  by  glancing 
into  wider  fields  of  criminality  we  may  at  least  gain  some  light 
According  to  modern  studies  it  appears  that  very  few  criminals  of 
any  class  have  strictly  normal  minds.  Usually  their  ethical  sense 
is  congenitally  deficient.  Few  habitual  criminals  have  any  such 
vivid  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong ^fr  .'re  as  better  classes  of 
citizens  entertain.  Many  of  them  take  as  instinctively  to  crime  as 
persons  of  better  heredity  take  to  right  living.  They  are  the 
victims  of  hereditary  and  environmental  tendencies  which  they 
did  not  choose,  but  which  were  thrust  upon  them,  and  which  they 
are  utterly  nnable  to  control.  They  are  as  much  the  victims  of 
these  perverted  tendencies  as  is  the  insane  man  of  his  perverted 
sensations.  Yet  the  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  plane  of  their 
ethics.  It  asks  only  :  Did  this  man  commit  this  crime  ?  The  jury 
is  not  asked  to  decide  whether  the  alleged  criminal  had  a  keen 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  It  has  merely  to  decide  on  the  evidence 
whether  he  did  the  thing  which  the  law  pronounces  to  be  wrong. 
So  of  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  liqaor.     Intox* 
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ication  is  no  ezcuse.  Very  likely  tlie  inebriate  was  unable  to  teU 
right  from  wrong  when  he  committed  tlie  overt  act.  That  mat- 
ters not  I  in  the  view  of  the  law  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  eth- 
iciil  standard  wlien  he  took  the  alcohol  into  Ills  8)'8tem.  But 
iiiebriety  may  also  be  a  disease.  Quite  possibly  the  act  by  which 
the  inebriate  lost  or  perverted  hia  moral  standards  was  no  more 
voluntary  than  the  acts  that  led  the  other  unfortunate  to  insan- 
ity. But  the  jury  is  not  asked  to  weigh  this  question.  It  iaonly 
asked  to  decide  whether  the  man  committed  the  alleged  crime. 

Manifestly  our  courts  are  not  consistent  in  their  treatment 
of  different  classes  of  perverted  minds.  Perhaps  the  error  is  on 
the  side  of  undue  harshness  towards  the  congenital  criminal  and 
the  inebriate,  but,  even  if  this  be  true,  the  best  remedy,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  make  the  law  consistent  with  itself,  and  then  modify 
it  for  the  better  if  possible.  A  slight  modification  of  cnstom  re- 
garding the  trials  of  cases  in  which  the  plea  of  insanity  is  ad- 
vanced would  accomplish  the  first  of  these  results.  Nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  waive  the  question  of  the  defendant's 
mental  condition  during  the  trial  by  jury,  admitting  only  evi- 
dence as  to  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  alleged  crime  as  in  ordi- 
nary trials.  If  on  this  evidence  the  man  is  convicted,  let  the 
Cf^urt  then  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  his  sanity. 
Such  a  commission,  acting  with  due  deliberation  after  the  heat 
of  legal  controversy  has  no  further  sway,  would  surely  stand  a 
far  better  chance  of  deciding  justly  whetlier  the  offender  were 
insane  or  not  than  could  be  done  iu  the  mystifying  legal  atmos- 
phere of  the  ordinary  court  room.  According  to  the  decision 
of  this  commission,  the  criminal  would  be  sent  to  tlie  ortlinary 
prison  or  to  tlie  asylum  for  criminals.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sen- 
tence should  bo  mjuie  indeterminate.  Perhaps  it  should  also  be 
indeterminate  in  the  former  case,  but  this  is  not  to  my  present  pur- 
pose. It  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  harsh  verdict  that  would  submit 
a  manifestly  insane  person  to  a  trial  that  must  humiliate  his  friends, 
if  not  himself.  But,  in  the  proper  view,  the  thing  to  be  regretted 
is  that  the  man  should  have  committed  the  crime,  not  that  he 
should  be  tried  for  it.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  even  un- 
der existing  laws  the  acutely  insane  are  seldom  prosecuted  for  their 
unsturlied  crimes.  They  are  sent  directly  to  asylums,  whei-e  their 
term  of  residence  is  usually  conditioned  on  their  recovery,  this 
being,  of  course,  the  equivalent  of  an  indeterminate  sentence* 
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It  is  well  not  to  evade  the  fact  that  with  the  chronically  in- 
sane— the  ones  who  usually  cause  the  confusion  in  the  courts — 
an  indeterminate  sentence  is  substantially  a  life  sentence^  since 
defectives  of  this  class  seldom  recover.  This  very  f.ict  has  been 
urged  against  the  law  in  States  where  judges  are  empowered  to 
make,  at  their  discretion,  substantially  such  a  ruling  as  I  have 
above  suggested.  But  the  criticism  is  unjust.  If  the  object  of 
confinement  were  mere  punishment,  then  it  would  be  unjust  to 
confine  a  man  for  life  because  he  has  committed,  perhaps,  a 
minor  crime.  But  modem  penal  institutions  do  not  contemplate 
punishment  or  revenge.  They  aim,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  prevent 
crime.  And  the  paranoiac  whose  perverted  moral  standards 
have  led  him  once  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others  will  be 
almost  certain  to  further  infringe  these  rights  if  not  placed  per- 
manently under  surroundings  that  forcibly  regulate  his  conduct. 
XTudor  the  conditions  of  modern  asylum  life,  the  paranoiac  prob- 
ably gets  as  much  happiness  out  of  his  existence  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly secure  anywhere ;  and  his  friends  may  certainly  rest  easier 
under  the  assurance  that  he  is,  perforce,  a  safe  member  of  the 
community  than  under  the  knowledge,  which  they  must  enter- 
tain were  ho  ut  large,  that  he  might  at  any  time  bring  sorrow 
and  disgrace  to  their  door  by  the  commission  of  some  heinous 
crime  to  which  disease  had  driven  him.  The  spirit  of  altruism 
is  abroad  in  the  world — the  exponent  of  advancing  civilization — 
but  true  altruism  nowhere  teaches  that  the  good  of  the  many 
shall  not  still  be  paramount  to  the  interest  of  the  few.  The  laws 
of  our  social  organism  cannot  safely  be  set  aside  in  the  interest  of 
any  class,  however  unfortunate.  The  insane  person,  criminal  or 
not,  should  enjoy  all  the  liberty  consistent  with  a  like  liberty 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  but  it  would  be  a  false  and  disastrous  senti- 
ment which,  in  the  name  of  charity  or  pity,  should  seek  to  give 
him  more  than  this.  True  charity  tempers  justice,  but  does  not 
thwart  it ;  true  pity  does  not  parade  in  the  garb  of  sentimen- 
tality. 

Henbt  Smith  Williams. 
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The  movement  for  good  roads  has  this  advantage  over  moft 
social  reforms — that  the  argcimeat  is  all  on  one  side.  It  is  not  a 
controversial  qnestioti,  except  as  to  the  means  of  accomplishment. 
Nobody  is  opposed  to  good  roads^ — the  only  practical  question  is 
how  to  get  them.  Several  plana  have  been  suggested.  These 
may  be  grouped  as  follows  : 

1.  National  roads — laid  out  through  States  and  Territories  at 
national  expense  and  under  the  snpervisioa  of  a  national  govern- 
mental bureau. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  wait  for  better  highways  until  this 
federal  plan  is  carried  into  eilect  I  fear  tlie  present  generation 
will  never  enjoy  their  benefits.  In  the  early  days  of  the  federal 
government  there  was  abundant  justification  for  building  high- 
ways at  national  expense.  Roads  and  waterways  were  the  only 
means  of  communication,  and  good  roiuls  were  Just  as  essential  to 
inter-State  commerce,  postal  needs,  and  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  military  supplies*  as  were  navigable  waterways.  The 
building  and  improvement  of  ^ood  roads  at  federal  expense  came 
within  the  scope  of  legitimate  public  improvements.  This  if 
no  longer  true.  National  highways,  except  in  occasional  instances, 
can  no  longer  serve  any  purely  national  purpose.  They  could  not 
now  be  built  on  any  comprehensive  scale  except  by  a  great  abuse 
of  the  taxing  power.  The  cost  would  be  inconceivable-  The 
task  of  constructing  them  would  overwhelm  the  government.  It 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  larger  army  of  men  than 
was  engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  woulrl  give  rise  to 
charges  of  official  corruption,  extravagance,  favoritism  and  polit- 
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ical  intimidatioD.  The  people  wotild  not  stand  the  assumption 
uf  such  a  heavy  and  doubtful  burden  by  the  federal  government. 
The  project  is  too  chimerical  and  foolish  to  be  possible  of  realiza- 
tion and  we  might  as  well  dismiss  it  from  serioas  consideration. 
The  only  legitimate  field  for  federal  effort  is  in  stimulating  the 
good-roads  movement  by  tbe  collection  and  distribution  of  practi- 
cal information  on  the  subject  for  the  use  of  agricultural  eiperi- 
ment  stations. 

2.  State  roada — laid  out  through  the  conniies  of  a  State  at  State 
expense  and  uuder  State  supervision. 

There  arc  several  strong  reaaous  to  be  urged  for  the  adoption 
of  this  plan.  It  is  a  familiar  political  truism  that  the  larger  the 
area  of  taxation  the  easier  it  is  to  get  appropriations  of  money  for 
public  improvements.  It  would  probably  require  less  agitation 
to  get  a  State  legislative  body  committed  to  acompreheusive  sys- 
tem of  improved  road-making  than  it  would  to  persuade  a  hun- 
dred small  legislative  bodies  to  undertake  a  similar  project  for 
their  own  small  looalities.  In  addition,  a  State  road  system  would 
have  the  merit  of  commanding  the  best  scientific  knowledge  and 
direction  in  the  construction  of  highways ;  it  would  conduce  to 
uniformity  in  the  making  of  roa^ls,  and  it  would  insure  a  com- 
plete network  of  good  roads  all  over  the  State.  Moreover,  in 
most  of  the  populous  States  of  the  East  much  the  greater  percen- 
tage of  cost  would  fall,  not  on  the  agricultural  communities — 
already  overburdened  with  taxation— but  upon  the  people  of  the 
cities,  among  whom  at  present  the  sontimeit  in  favor  of  good 
roads  seems  to  be  strongest,  strange  as  the  fact  may  be. 

There  are  objections  to  the  plan  of  State  roads,  however,  whif*h 
seem  to  me  to  outweigh  the  consirlerationi  in  its  favor.  While 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy  the  building  of  State  roads 
at  State  expense  is  perfectly  justifiable,  so  great  a  task  shouH  not 
b©  heaped  upon  the  government  unnecessarily*  It  is  a  dan^f^rous 
tendency  into  which  we  are  drifting — to  lo.\d  doTvn  otir  federal 
and  State  governments  with  a  multiplicity  of  ta^ks  which  the 
smaller  political  divisions  of  the  people  themselves  are  abundantly 
able  to  bear  for  themselves.  That  tendency  is  towards  State 
Bocialiem.  The  more  simple  we  keep  our  governments,  the  fewer 
offices  we  create  ;  the  greater  economy  we  practise,  the  greater  will 
be  onr  happiness  and  comfort  as  a  community.  For  any  except 
the  smallest  States  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  department 
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of  higliwaya  and  the  comprehensive  conBtruction  of  State  roads 
would  Decessitate  the  employment  of  a  very  large  army  of  State 
officials  and  laborers*  and,  therefore,  the  creation  of  a  powerful 
political  machine^ — sufficiently  numerous  io  its  membership^  per- 
haps, to  control  elections.  However  honest  the  impnlae  behind 
it  and  however  economically  such  a  policy  might  be  carried  out, 
it  would  always  he  criticised  as  a  political  scheme,  designed  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  party  in  power,  and  it  would  fail,  even 
in  apite  of  beneficial  results,  to  appeal  to  public  confidence  or  re- 
ceive a  large  measure  of  popular  support.  Moreover,  as  a  political 
menace  its  duration  would  not  be  limited  to  the  time  required 
for  the  constrnction  of  State  highways,  but  construction  at  State 
expense  means  maintenance  and  repairs  at  State  expense, 
and  these  involve  indefinitoly  continuing  appropriations  of  public 
money  and  the  continuous  appointment  of  thousauds  of  road- 
keepers,  engineers,  overseers  and  day-laborers,  I  do  not  belicTe 
the  people  of  any  large  State  would  be  wise  in  saddling  their 
government  with  so  great  a  burden,  or  in  giving  their  adminis- 
trative officers  so  much  political  power.  A  misuse  of  such  power 
would  entail  more  serious  evils  than  a  lack  of  good  roads. 

3.  Town  roatis— laid  out  through  each  town,  at  town  expense^ 
and  under  the  supeiTision  of  town  authorities. 

This  plan  assumes  the  abolition  of  the  antiqaated  and  useless 
"working"  system,  so  prevalent  throughout  many  States,  the 
payment  of  all  road  taxes  in  money  and  not  in  day's  labor,  the 
construction  and  care  of  roads  under  the  supervision  of  a  town 
highway  commission  and  a  town  engineer,  and  the  authority  in 
the  town  to  bond  itself  for  road  improvement  upon  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers.  The  merit  of  the  township 
road  system  is  its  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  local  option 
and  home  rule  in  the  extreme  application.  That  is  probably 
also  its  chief  defect.  In  every  county  there  is  at  least  one 
principal  vilhtge  or  city  where  the  business  of  the  people 
of  the  county  is  transacted,  and  which  is  the  centre  from 
which  lines  of  communication  radiate  to  the  siirrounding 
towns.  Witii  such  conditions  prevailing  it  is  of  little 
profit  to  one  township  to  expend  much  money  on  ita  own  high- 
ways, if  the  neighboring  township  refuses  to  improve  its  liigh- 
ways.  The  load  the  farmer  can  carry  to  market  is  determined  by 
the  worst  point  in  the  entire  road  he  must  traverse.     The  people 
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of  edoh  town  would  uataraUy  say  :  **  If  other  towns  will  not  make 
good  roads  for  us  they  do  not  deserve  that  we  should  make  good 
roads  for  them,  and  there  is  but  little  adviintage  in  our  maRing 
short  strips  of  good  roada  for  ourselves."  Thus  the  character  of 
each  leading  market  road  throughout  ita  eatire length  is  kept 
down  to  that  of  the  worst  part  in  any  of  the  towns  through  which 
it  passes.  *Such  a  sysLem  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  con- 
certed actioa  of  two  or  more  towns,  which  is  not  easily  obtained. 
Moreover,  to  re-phrase  the  expression  of  the  political  truism  quoted 
above,  the  suiaUer  the  area  of  taxation  the  more  economical  will  be 
the  taxpayers — and  this  fact  in  most  cases  would  prevent  the  town- 
ehipplan  from  ever  affording  satisfactory  results,  Asa  finality 
this  plan  would  probably  not  be  a  success,  hut  it  could  be  profita- 
bly and  wisely  joined  with  the  county  system,  which  I  am  about 
to  discuss. 

4,  County  roads— laid  oat  in  each  county,  connecting  the 
various  towns  in  the  county,  built  at  county  expense,  at  the 
option  of  and  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

In  my  judgment  the  county  road  system  offers  the  wisest  and 
most  feasible  plan  vet  suggested  for  securing  good  highways.  It 
avoids  the  dangers  of  the  State  system  and  the  probable  failures 
of  the  town  system.  It  respects  local  feeling  as  regards  the 
amount  of  money  to  bo  expended  and  the  location  of  the  roads. 
It  compreh.ndsa  territory  with  common  interests,  of  moderate 
geographical  limits,  and  so  homogeneous  in  its  aggregation  of 
towns  that  a  network  of  market  roads  could  be  readily  mapped 
out  and  provision  made  for  their  construction  without  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  or  of  purpose,  and  without  exciting  jealousies  by  the 
exhibition  of  favoritism.  It  offers  a  speedy  means  of  securing 
good  roads,  provided  there  is  any  subetantial  public  sentiment  in 
their  favor,  and  would  give  the  county  taking  advantasje  of  it 
more  good  ronds  than  would  be  built  in  the  same  territory  under 
the  State  road  system. 

Legislation  enacted  last  spring  in  New  York  State  illustrates 
more  clearly  the  features  of  the  county  road  system.  The  law 
is  simple  and  optional.  It  provides  that  the  board  of  Buperviso»*8 
of  any  county  may.  by  a  majority  vote,  formally  adopt  the 
county  road  system,  and  shall  then  designate  as  county  roads 
such  highways  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  purpose  outside  the 
limits  of  incorporated  villages  and  cities.     Tho  intention  of  the 
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law  is  that,  as  far  as  possible,  these  designated  county  roada  shall 
be  the  leading  market  roada  of  the  county.  Thereafter  the 
ex])ense  of  le building  or  maiDtainiiig  these  county  roads  is  to  be 
a  county  charge,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  money  for  this 
purpose  is  to  bo  appropriated  each  year  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors. It  may  be  little  or  much,  according  to  their  judgment 
or  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  All  the  repairs  or  improve- 
ments thus  authorized  are  to  be  executed  under  the  supervision  of 
a  competent  county  engineer,  whose  appointment  by  the  board 
is  provided  for,  the  purpose  of  the  appointment  being  to  seeuro  in- 
telligent road  building  uudur  th^  direction  of  a  scientific  expert. 
The  engineer  and  the  board  of  supervisors  are  to  have  sole 
jurisdiction  over  these  county  highways,  and  the  town  highway 
commissioners  are  to  have  their  own  powers  restricted  to  this 
extent. 

Obviously,  if  public  sentiment  iu  any  county  favors  improved 
highways  that  sentiment  should  express  itself  through  the  board 
of  supervisors.  Here  is  local  option  to  perfection.  But  it  was 
felt  that  the  policy  of  appropriating  money  each  year,  with  con- 
sequent uncertainties  of  action  or  lack  of  assurance  of  continu- 
ance, was  a  kind  of  hand-to-mouth  arrangement  which  might  not 
give  much  satisfaction  and  might  not  result  in  any  permanent 
system  of  highway  improvement.  So  it  was  provided  in  the  law 
that  any  board  of  supervisors  might  borrow  money  and  issue  the 
bonds  of  the  county  therefor,  in  order  to  provide  the  neces-^ary 
funds  for  building  highways  in  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
way.  Such  bonds  are  not  to  run  for  more  than  twenty  years  and 
are  not  to  bear  interest  at  a  higher  rate  than  five  per  cent. 

The  edeet  of  such  permission  is  to  enable  any  county  at  once 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  road  improvement,  and  to 
distribute  the  expense  thereof  equitably  through  a  series  of  years. 
The  cost  would  not  fall  on  present  taxpayers  alone  but  on  the 
taxpayers  through  the  succeeding  generation,  who  would  be  the 
chief  beneficiaries.  Probably  the  increased  valuation  given  by 
highway  improvement  to  the  property  would  in  much  less  time 
pay  for  the  improvement. 

It  was  realized,  however,  that  one  of  the  conditions  for  carry- 
ing out  any  such  policy  is  a  longer  term  of  office  for  supervisors. 
These  officers  had  formerly  been  elected  for  one  year — ^much  too 
short  a  time  to  give  even  a  fair  start  to  a  good-roads  movement. 
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So  the  effort  was  matie  to  extend  thia  term  to  three  years.  This 
encountered  so  greuD  oppo^itiou  in  the  Legislature  that  a  com- 
promise  of  two  years  was  agreed  upon  and  that  is  now  the 
titatutory  term  of  oilice  for  supervisors.  It  is  believed  that  thia 
will  conduce  to  more  earnest  olTort  in  tlie  direction  of  highway 
improvement  on  the  part  of  county  legislatures  and  permit  a  fair 
te^t  of  improved  roads  before  the  reform  inaugurated  is  rejected 
by  a  fickle  constituency. 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  farmers  of  the  State  during  the 
past  summer  I  found  many  of  them  averse  to  taking  advantage 
of  this  legislatiua  becLiuse  of  the  dread  of  any  additional  taxa- 
tion. When  I  chance  J  to  refer  in  my  speeches  to  the  experi- 
ment which  is  being  made  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Clinton  Prison, 
in  the  northern  part  of  tba  SUte,  of  putting  convicts  at  work  in 
road -building*  I  found  my  agricultural  friends  pricking  up  their 
ears  ;  and  when  I  suggested  that  if  the  experiment  there  was 
Buccessfnl,  convicts  might  be  employed  in  the  same  work  else- 
where, outside  of  incorporated  villages  and  cities,  I  was  greeted 
with  applause — which  convinced  me  thut  the  agricultural  com- 
munities would  quickly  welcome  good  roads  if  somebody  else  would 
pay  for  them* 

Persistent  agitation  is  necessary  to  persuade  the  farmer  that 
the  cost  of  good  roads  is  speedily  paid  fur  by  their  benefits,  and 
it  is  with  the  desire  of  assisting  this  agitation  that  I  have  cheer- 
fully complied  with  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  The  North 
Amrkicar  Review  for  this  article.  Every  farmer  knows  that 
bad  roads  sometimes  keep  him  from  town  when  prices  of 
grain  are  high,  and  thereby  coit  him  a  good  profit.  Every 
farmer  knows  how  much  time  he  loses  by  traveling  over  bad 
roads,  every  farmer  knovvi  liow  much  larger  a  load  his  team  would 
pull  if  the  roads  were  hard  and  smooth.  Every  farmer  knows  what 
a  considerable  item  in  his  annual  expenses  is  the  repair  of  wagona 
and  harness,  whose  strength  and  safety  have  been  crippled  by  bad 
roads*  Every  farmer  knows  Ii:>v  much  more  it  costs  to  keep 
throe  or  four  horses  instead  of  one  or  two,  as  he  might  withec|ual 
senrice  with  a  system  of  g«x>d  roads.  Every  farmer  knows  that 
his  farm  would  increase  in  value  if  by  good  highways  it  could  be 
brought  into  ready  communication  with  village  or  city.  All  these 
things  oar  farmers  know  when  they  think  of  them,  and  they  know 
that  the  sum  of  these  pecuniary  advantages  in  favor  of  good  roads 
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would  vastly  outweigh  the  cost  of  procuring  them*  But  iu  apite 
of  these  advantages  good  roads  are  slow  m  coming,  and  we  cling 
to  our  old-fashioued  habit  of  once  or  twice  a  year  plowing  up  the 
sides  of  a  highway  into  the  middle  and  calling  that  road  improve- 
ment. Tlie  matiieinatica  of  road  improvenient  need  to  be  pressed 
home  many  times  and  in  many  ways  before  they  produce  thecoa- 
viction  which  leads  to  action. 

Except  where  the  legisktiou  enacted  last  spring,  to  which  I 
haveallnded,  has  been  taken  a<lvantiige  of.  New  York  roads  ara 
still  maintained  under  the  old-fashioned  *'  working  '*  system,  as 
are  the  roads  in  many  other  States  of  the  Uuion,  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  the  objections  to  that  syjitem  the  abominable  results 
make  these  easily  discernible.  But  I  haye  tried  to  convince  the 
farmers  of  New  York  that  even  from  the  pecuniary  standpoint 
this  antiquated  system  ought  to  bo  abandoned  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  I  showed  in  my  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  last 
January  that  the  counties  of  New  Y^'ork  State  now  expend  in 
actual  money  and  day's  labor^  valued  at  about  one  dollar  a  day 
for  each  man,  about  13,000,000  a  year  upon  their  roads,  exclusive 
of  the  timo  and  money  spent  on  road  and  street  improvement  in 
villages  aud  cities.  This  is  an  average  of  150,000  for  each  county, 
That  amount  of  money  scientifically  expended  each  year  would 
build  over  seven  miles  of  good  macadam  road  at  a  cost  of  #7,000 
per  mile.  Or  if  tlie  county  preferred  to  build  roads  faster  this 
annual  expenditure  would  pay  the  interest  and  provide  a  small 
amount  for  the  sinking  fund  on  an  issne  of  bonds  sufficient  to  con- 
struct over  one  hundred  aud  forty  miles  of  macadam  roiids.  I 
venture  to  my  there  is  not  a  county  in  New  l^ork  which  if  it 
would  bond  itself  for  a  million  dollars  and  invest  the  money  in 
the  scientific  construction  of  highways  would  not  in  five  years 
have  increased  the  valuation  of  its  real  estate  many  times  the 
amount  of  the  investment.  But  that  would  be  ouly  a  small  part 
of  the  gain.  The  greater  part  would  be  in  the  saving  of  wagon 
transportation,  a  saving  in  vehicles,  a  saving  in  horses,  a  saving 
in  time,  a  saving  in  labor,  a  saving  in  risks,  a  saving  iu  markets. 

Under  the  recent  New  York  law,  moreover,  the  ruml  districts 
wouhl  have  an  additional  advantage  iu  the  matter  of  expense, 
for,  under  the  '*  working  **  system,  they  bear  the  entire  taxation 
and  perform  all  the  labor,  while,  under  the  new  county  road  sys- 
tem, the  greater  part  of  the  cost  would  be  borne  by  the  cities  and 
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iDCorporated  villagea,  inasmuch  as  the  taxpaying  property  of 
greatest  value  is  situated  in  these  places. 

But,  if  public  sentiment  is  averse  to  bonding,  an  annual  tax, 
at  the  present  valuation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  (five  miles)  on  each  dollar,  would  enable  five  coun- 
ties, outside  of  New  York  and  Kings,  to  build  each  year  fifty 
miles  and  more  of  macadam  road.  It  would  enable  ten  counties 
to  build  twenty-five  miles  and  more,  forty-one  counties  to  feuild 
ten  miles  and  more,  and  fifty-five  counties  to  build  five  miles  and 
more.  By  levying  a  tax  of  one  mill,  five  counties  could  build 
over  ten  miles  of  macadam  road  a  year,  and  ten  counties  could 
build  over  five  miles  of  road  a  year.  These  figures  bring  the 
attainment  of  good  roads  within  comparatively  easy  reach. 

I  regard  the  movement  for  good  roads  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  social  reforms.  It  has  in  it  great  material  benefit  to 
the  people  generally  and  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  particularly.  In  the  East  especially  we  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  a  network  of  smooth  highways  is 
esiential  to  our  prosperity  and  growth.  Our  cities  and  villages 
must  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  farms.  In  many 
sections  the  limit  of  communication  by  railway  and  canal  has 
been  reached,  and  dependence  must  be  now  upon  good  roads.  To 
the  residents  of  the  farms,  to  the  merchants  in  the  towns,  to  the 
canals,  to  the  railroads,  to  the  large  army  of  employees,  to  the 
consumers  in  the  cities,  in  short  to  all  interests  and  citizens,  the 
close  communication  of  farm  and  city  is  most  desirable  for 
bnsiness  and  commercial  reasons  alono.  Good  substantial  roads 
leading  out  to  the  niral  towns  from  the  principal  business  com- 
munity in  each  county  cannot  help  elimulating  business  in  that 
community  and  developing  the  country  round  about  it.  But  be- 
yond all  this  they  are  as  advantageous  in  elevating  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  rural  population  as  they  are  in  improving 
ita  material  condition. 

Fortunately  the  good- roads  movement  is  a  popular  one.  It 
appeals  to  common  sense  and  to  sentiment.  It  excites  enthusiasm. 
It  enlists  all  classes  of  people  and  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  already  produced  a  consideruble  literature.  It 
has  secured  recognition  in  nutional  legislation,  has  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  several  State  highway  commissions,  has 
remodeled  the  highway  laws  of  many  States  and  has  given  stimn- 
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Ins  to  practical  efforts  in  many  localities  and  road  districts.  Agi- 
tation is  only  necessary  to  bring  about  the  complete  success  of  so 
good  a  cause.  Old  methods  must  be  combated  and  abandoned. 
I  saw  at  a  State  insane  asylum  recently  a  road  built  by  lunatics 
which  would  put  to  shame  many  a  highway  commissioner,  be- 
cause the  lunatics  had  intelligent  direction  and  the  highway  com- 
missioners have  none.  The  circulation  of  literature  on  road  con- 
struction, the  agitation  of  the  subject  by  the  newspaper  press,  the 
efforts  of  highway  leagues  and  wheelmen,  all  tend  gradually  to  dis- 
sipate existing  ignorance  and  prejudices.  A  complete  revolution 
cannot  be  expected  in  a  short  time,  but  the  success  which  has 
already  been  attained  by  the  advocates  of  good  roads  should  cer- 
tainly encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  praiseworthy  work. 

BoswELL  P.  Flower. 


KOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 


EGGS.  ET  CETERA,  IN  CONGRESS, 

Although  tbp  gravity  of  the  finaiu'laJaitufttfonhas  largely  coneen tinted 
alt  en  t  ion  upon  the  action  of  Congref^  in  reg^ard  to  silver,  there  are 
many  who  beJieire  that  silver  ha.^  been  made  tho  scapegoat  for  nnmerons 
other  eins,agafnat  sound  economic  principfea,  and  that  Bomethlng  more 
than  the  repeal  of  the  Shennan  bill  is  needed  to  restore  eonditiona  neoe»- 
aary  to  safety  and  prosperity. 

The  quBAtfon  of  the  price  of  eggs,  strange  as  It  may  seem,  is  a  point  at 
tasne,  and  upon  the  treatment  of  that  question,  quite  as  much  may  den-end, 
ft^  to  the  future  of  the  coodition  of  the  workiDgman^  as  upon  the  solution  of 
the  BJlyer  problem.  Indeed,  so  far  aa  the  worklngman  in  eoncerned,  the 
price  of  etrgs  touches  bini  much  more  than  doea  the  price  of  slJTer,  and  If 
the  Democratic  party  expect  to  retain  posse^ision  of  power,  or  the  Re- 
publicans hope  to  regain  It,  they  must  give  as  much  attention  to  the  wanta 
of  the  worklngman  as  they  do  to  the  mono  me  tali  la  ts  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  silver  advocates  on  the  other. 

For,  in  Che  question  of  tho  price  of  eggs,  h  inTol^ed  the  question  of  the 
price  of  potatoes,  pork,  beer,  and^  indeed,  the  price  of  numerous  articles  that 
flUfttaio  life.  If  members  of  Congress  Imagine  they  can  give  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  silver  aod  gold,  atid  even  to  the  reform  of  the  tariff  as  it  afTecta 
European  Importations,  and  not  give  prompt  and  effective  attentioD  to  the 
qtt^^tlon  of  cheapened  food  f^uppllea,  they  will  count  without  their  host. 

Possibly  an  attempt  will  bf  made  to  attribute  the  high  price  of  eggs  to 
the  low  price  of  silver,  and  the  balluctnatipn  may  be  indt^lged  in  that  by 
repealing:  the  Sherman  bill  the  price  of  eggs  will  decline.  B.it  this  kind  of 
argument  will  not  satiBfy  the  worklngman,  especially  if  ess^  do  not  get 
lower  in  price,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  do.  Hence,  if  Congressmen  ever 
expect  again  to  appeal  to  their  constltuenta  for  approval,  they  mu«*t  do 
something,  and  that  qu'ckly,  in  relation  to  eggs  and  all  othor  articles  of 
food  now  certainly  so  high  in  price. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  has  Congress  to  do  in  regulating  the  price  of  eggs, 
baeon,  beer,  potiitoea  or  lard  t  It  ia  true*  the  high  price  of  these,  as  well  as 
other  articles  of  food,  may  be  traced  to  the  difference  between  supply  and 
demand,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  relatively 
alow  growth  in  thec^untry  on  the  other.  The  census  tells  us  that  the  number 
Of  oonsumi'rs  tn  cities  hA%  increaj»ed  in  the  pant  ten  years  at  the  ratio  of  sixty 
percent.,  while  in  the  i»ame  period  producers  upon  farms  have  Increased  at 
the  rate  of  only  flfteeo  per  cent.  A  disparity  so  great  in  a  period  so  «hort  an 
tan  years  between  the  farm  production  on  the  one  hand,  and  ttie  extent  of 
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coTiaumption  on  fche  other,  la  aufflcfent  to  account  for  the  relative  deamess  of 
food.  Aa  it  is  from  the  farmer  amd  tbe  fisherinati  alone  that  food  is  dcrired. 
It  Is  ea.^Uy  seen  that  if  these  increase  only  at  the  rate  ,of  fifteen  per  cent , 
while  those  who  live  upon  what  they  produce  tncreaae  with  a  rapidity  four 
times  aa  great,  the  price  of  food  must  of  nacessity  be  iacreaaed  through  that 
eirtmmflfaDCC  alone. 

But  in  the  face  of  this  ^eat  relative  disparity  In  the  growth  of  ocn- 
sump  r  ion,  as  compared  with  the  growth  of  production,  Congress  in  terrened, 
and  by  legislation  intensified  the  situation  greatly  by  practically  prohibit* 
ing  tlie  importation  of  food  products  from  the  outside  world.  In  this,  the 
question  of  egg^  plays  a  most  important  part,  because  before  this  Congreas- 
ional  Intervention  ^^^  were  admitted  free  of  duty.  By  the  action  of  the 
latest  tariO  they  are  taxed  fire  cents  a  dozen  and  their  Importation  prac 
tlcally  prohibited*  Almost  every  other  article  of  food  imported  bore  a 
slight  duty^  but  this  little  oral  sphere  of  nutriment,  known  as  the  ben*9  egg. 
had  escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  the  statesman  and  had  come  into  the  country 
as  free  as  the  air.  The  result  was  a  growth  in  the  supply  of  a  remarkable 
character,  certainly  highly  beBeflclal  and  nutritious  to  the  Atnericao  people 
at  large,  but  especially  helpful  to  the  neighboring  nation,  and  mainly  to  the 
farmers'  wives  of  Canada.  The  freedom  of  which  the  Am<>rieaQ  eagle 
boaats,  having  been  permitted  to  the  fruit  of  the  hen»  had  a  more  stimulat- 
ing effect  upon  the  more  modest,  industrious  bird  resident  in  the  northern 
latitude**  of  the  Dominion  and  caused  her  to  contribute  to  the  necessities 
of  this  country  to  an  extent  of  neai-ly  two  hundred  millions  of  eggs  a  year. 

So  long  as  two  hundred  millions  of  egg»  were  yearly  sent  into  this 
country,  over  a  border  line  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the 
price  of  eggs  was  reasonable.  But,  so  soon  as  the  McKinley  act  became 
operative,  and  five  cents  a  dozen  was  exacted  9A  the  peoalty  of  Imporrar 
tion,  the  price,  naturally,  advanced.  The  Canadian  hen,  fearing  practical 
prohibition  from  the  market  hitherto  available,  went  largely  out  of  busi- 
aesa,  and  even  for  the  eggs  that  were  produced  the  free  market  of  Great 
Britain  was  sought. 

It  is  true,  the  American  farmer  was  expected  to  be  benefited  by  the 
prohibition  of  the  Canadian  egg»  as  of  all  other  agricultural  products,  and 
that  In  return  for  heavy  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  would  at  lenfzth  have  some 
advantage  himself  in  the  shape  of  protection  against  a  foreign  competitor. 
But,  where  one  farmer  has  been  helped,  in  relation  to  eggs  and  other  prod- 
ucts,  ten  consumers  have  been  hurt  by  the  increase  In  price,  and  the  total 
result  Is,  an  increase  In  the  cast  of  living  all  along  the  line. 

Next  to  eggs,  naturally  comes  the  question  of  bacon,  as  bacon  and 
eggs  are  inextricably  allied  In  the  public  mind.  Tet.  never  in  the  history 
of  t  he  country  has  bacon  been  so  dear.  E^gs  to  the  consumer  at  fifty  c^^nta 
a  dozen,  and  bacon  on  the  breakfast  table  at  f2.50  for  a  piece  formerly  dear 
at  a  dollar,  have  been  an  object  lesson,  taught  In  every  household  in  the 
land,  as  to  the  folly  of  legislaitive  Interference  in  the  articles  of  food.  To 
charge$1.60for  theadmis^ijn  of  a  pig  over  the  CanadUn  border  into  the 
freedom  of  American  soil  was  a  folly  (^uite  as  great  as  to  charge  five  cents  a 
dozen  duty  on  ejrgs.  The  result  has  been  that  both  bac^n  and  egzs  have 
been  dearer  In  consequence  than  ever  before.  Equally  has  this  folly  been 
shown  In  the  matter  of  beer.  Beer*  the  drink  of  the  workiogman,  is  made 
mainly  from  barley,  and  the  necessities  of  the  maltsters  and  brewen  Is  Lh« 
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matter  of  barley  was  extreme.  The  only  regrSon  on  tbe  continent  in  which 
barley  can  be  advaDtageou-ity  grown  was  that  included  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  all  legislation  in  tbe  world  would  not  alter  that  fact.  So  long 
as  a  daty  of  ton  cents  a  buabel  was  ex«icted  on  tl^e  loiportation  of  this  nec- 
Miary  Ingredient  of  beer  it  was  cheerfully  bomo*  and  Uic  size  of  tbe  glass  of 
beer  aiTorded  tho  workingman  was  satisfactory.  But,  with  a  folty  that 
seems  inexcusable,  an  exaction  of  thirty  cents  a  bushel  was  enforced  on  bar^ 
ley  by  tbe  McKInley  Bill— a  charge  almost  equal  to  the  cost  of  production, 
Tbe  re«uft  haa  been  a  decline  in  tbe  importation  of  barley  of  nearly  two- 
tbirds,  and  an  iocreaae  In  the  price  of  beer  that  flnda  itself  felt  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  workingmen  in  the  diminished  alse  of  tbe  glass  aflbrded  for 
five  cents,  and  in  equal  diminution  in  tbe  nutriment  of  tbe  common  people. 

Por^toes,  formerly  at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  bear  now  a  duty  of  twenty- 
flvecenU;  apples,  an  equal  duty;  w  n  lie  oats  and  hay,  e^veo  ac^es  of  which 
are  required  for  every  horse  In  the  land^  bear  a  duty  renpectively  of  twen'y- 
five  cents  a  bnahel,  and  four  dollars  per  ton.  Sheep  and  lambs  are  taxed  one 
dollar  and  a  half,  with  cheese  at  a  prohibitory  exaction,  and  throughout  the 
entire  list  of  articles  essential  to  comfort  and  sustenance,  an  Impost  pracf  1- 
cal  I  y  prohibitory  was  en  forced  on  all  supplies  derivable  from  onevhalf  the 
cODtioent, 

Aside  from  agricultural  articles  thus  enumerated,  the  products  of  the 
eea  were  also  taxed,  and  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  for  flnh  bas 
ijeen  exacted  from  a  country  possessintr  tbe  greatest  fi?iherios  In  tbe  world, 
proyidentially  provided  for  a  peopie  having  greater  need  for  their  product 
than  exists  elsewhere.  Bo  with  the  products  of  the  forest,  a  duty  of  two 
dollars  on  every  wagon-load  of  lumber  has  been  charged,  from  a  country  in 
which  tbe  largest  supply  is  furnished,  to  a  country  needing  it,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  land.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
standing  timber  to  day,  In  tbe  United  States,  a  new  country  largely  tree- 
less, is  less,  per  capita,  than  In  an  old  country  like  Germany.  Houses  for 
tbe  workingman,  raw  material  for  endless  manufactures,  and  for  furnlrure 
for  all  classes,  is  thus  made  to  bear  an  Impost  a^  unnecessary  a«!  it  is  unwise* 
80,  too,  with  the  products  of  the  mines,  as  shown  in  the  article  of  coal^ 
against  the  high  price  of  which  there  bas  been  a  loud  and  universal  ont- 
cry.  Tbe  exaction  of  a  duty  of  seventy  five  cents  a  ton  haa  kept  eoor* 
mous  supplies  of  Canadian  coal  out  of  the  New  England  States,  and  equally 
deprived  tbe  Pacitlc  coast,  for  it  is  in  Canada  alone  that  coal  exists  on  the 
Bbores  of  both  oceans. 

Thus  In  namerous  departments  of  commercial  activity,  as  well  as  In  ar- 
ticles of  food,  from  little  trifles,  as  small  as  eg&cs  up  to  animals  as  large  as 
horses,  practical  prohibition  bus  been  enforced.  Where  It  has  been  over- 
come it  has  been  only  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  In  the  United  States, 
in  the  sbape  of  high  prices;  and  naturally  enough  the  consumer  looks  to 
Congress  for  reduction  and  relief.  Under  such  circumstances  It  would  seem 
tbe  simple  dutj  of  Congress  to  immediately  repeal  the  agricultural  sections 
of  tbe  McKinley  tariff,  as  tbe  first:  step  in  the  tariff  reform  which  they  were 
elected  to  canj  out.  On  the  plea  of  affecting  vested  iutere**ts  created  by 
the  protective  policy,  no  argument  can  be  urged  again<<t  immediately  freeing 
from  excessive  duties  all  food  products  and  all  raw  materials.  Industries 
of  all  kinds,  cvtn  tho'ie  most  highly  protected,  would  be  stimulated  by 
such  action,  while  to  tbe  people  at  large,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  in  all 
localitieSt  sucb  a  policy  would  be  beueficiaL 
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Tbere  is  an  argnoient,  howpver.  wbicb  mif^bt,  with  much  force,  be  urged 
ftf^iDst  tbU  action^  and  t  bat  is,  tbat  there  sbou  Jd  be.a  free  exchange  of  articleft 
arranged  for  before  the  United  States  opcued  her  vast  markets  for  raw  tnMr 
terlal  and  food  products.  It  would  seem  but  just  that  if  fr^e  trade  in  eggs 
was  permitted  by  the  United  States,  equal ]y  some  article  of  maDufactnre 
shouM  be  admiitrd  free  by  Canada,  which  supplies  the  cgg^.  It  would  be 
maaife^tly  bad  policy  to  concede  to  Canada  frer*  enrry  of  her  natural  prod- 
ucts without  demanding  from  ber  an  equnl  eon  cession  sa  to  floods 
manufactured  from  them.  Tbe  creation  of  new  and  enlarged  markets 
fornianufacturers  would  thus  be  then  equal  with  the  increased  ability  to 
supply  them  in  competition  witb  thereat  ot  the  world.  Hence,  the  truest  test 
of  a  sucre^sful  commercial  policy  would  be  afforded  if  on  agreement  of  this 
character  coutd  be  consummated.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  so  amend* 
inpE  the  tariff  that  the  free  admission  of  natural  products  will  He  allowed 
froRi  counrries  only,  which  admit  an  equivaknt  of  manufactures  on  equally 
favorable  terms.  The  detail  could  be  adjusted  by  a  commission,  created  In 
the  tariff  bill  lor  the  purpose,  and  &  list  of  articles  manufactured  for  free 
exchange  could  be  placed  side  by  side  with  a  list  of  natural  products  and 
raw  material. 

Fortuoately,  In  the  case  of  Canada,  where  this  arrangement  would  most 
largely  apply,  such  a  plan  is  likely  soon  to  be  possible.  By  the  rec«*nt  action 
of  a  great  con  vent  ion  of  the  Liberal  party,  tariff  reform  and  reciprocity  with 
the  Unit*  d  States  were  adopted,  the  purpose  of  the  action  being  a  commercial 
alliance  such  as  Is  prorossed.  An  impending  appeal  to  tbe  people  of  Canada, 
in  a  pirliamentary  election,  within  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  question  wh(?ther  or  not  the  Canadian  people  will 
place  the  control  of  tbe  government  or  not  in  the  hands  of  a  party  who  have 
for  their  chief  claim  to  confidence  a  tariff  reform  as  complete  as  that  which 
Is  liltely  in  the  United  States  to  prevail,  and  a  reciprocity  of  exchange  quite 
as  farreachiog  as  the  United  States  is  likely  to  di^mand.  That  this  party 
will  be  successful  there  is  hardly  any  doubt*  especially  should  Congress  move 
in  the  direction  of  free  admission  of  food  products  and  raw  material  on 
terms  of  equally  free  admission  Into  Canada  of  manufactures  from  tbe 
United  States. 

The  on  1 J  possible  objection  in  the  Unit-d  States  to  the  free  admission 
from  the  Dominion  of  egg**,  as  representing  all  other  articles  of  food,  is  that 
it  may  postpone  the  political  absorption  uf  Canada.  Strange  as  it  may  be, 
a  triile  so  slight  as  the  tariff  affecting  eggs  might  stand  in  tbe  way  of  a 
settlement  of  the  question  upon  which  tbe  American  public  are  profoundly 
Interested,  for  there  is  a  large  and  growing  party  in  this  country  that  think 
that  Canada  is  essential  to  tbe  completeness  of  the  Union.  Being  deceived 
by  imperfect  information,  and  failing  to  apprehend  the  real  sentlnieot  of 
the  Canadian  people*  they  argue  for  the  continued  isolation  of  the  Do- 
minion as  tbe  best  means  to  achieve  a  political  union.  Tbere  is  hardly 
space  in  these  pages  now  to  discuss  this  question,  for,  as  Charles  Lamb  said 
about  predestination,  *'  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  that 
question,** 

Tbe  present  pressure  fs  for  cheapened  food  supplies,  for  larger  trade 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  numerous 
questions  that  disturb  tbe  repose  of  the  two  nations  that  together  occupy 
this  continent.  These  can  atl  be  adjusted  at  once*  and  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  Dy  a  liberal  tariff  treatment,  while  it  they  are  to  be  postponed  until  n 
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poUtlcal  nnlOD  In  accompli  shed,  the  gc  Deration  tbat  at  present  shapes  afTiin 
wtll  have  do  concern  tn  the  matter. 

Tbe  quentfon  now  is,  What  will  be  tbe  the  price  of  egyrs  next  jearf  not 
How  soon  will  Canada  come  in  t 


THE  WEI^H  IN  POLITICS, 

The  Welsh  population  of  the  United  States  <Jf»clndlnp5  the  first  desccnd- 
atita)  exceeds  l,2:i3,00(X  They  arc,  politically,  almost  wholly  Republlcati  J t 
being  a  fact  that  oyer  ninety  per  cent.  o(  them  support  and  Tot«  with  that 
party.  Ex- Postmaster-General  Thomas  ii.  Jamen,  himself  a  Repnbllcaa, 
struck  a  forcible  truth  when  he  said  ;  "The  Welsh  have  been,  for  yeara^  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  carriers  of  water  for  the  Hepublican  party,  without 
even  receiTing  thanks  for  their  pa^ns.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  If 
there  were  among  them  more  Democrats." 

Why  is  It  that  the  Welsh  have  almost  unreservedly  allied  themselvea 
with  the  Republican  party!  Is  there  an  explanation  for  their  tenacious  ad- 
herence to  this  party  f  The  Welsh  arc  Republicans  through  various  rea- 
ion<«.  though  in  mo^t  c^^es  they  are  peculiar  and  erroneous  ones.  To  under* 
stand  tborouffhly  thin  nationality's  affiliation  with  Eepublican  principles^ 
their  politics  In  Wales  must  be  also  uuderstood. 

In  EDRland  and  Wales  the  Welsh,  as  a  class,  are  Liberals,  and  as  thej 
are  steadfast  In  the  Repnblican  faith  of  this  country  so  do  they  in  their 
native  home  uphold  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Liberal  party,  A  Welsh  Conser- 
▼alive— **Tory  "— is  as  uncommou  in  Wales  as  a  Welsh  Democrat  in  the 
United  States.  In  brier,  the  Liberal  party  advocates  Home  Hule^  the  Dis- 
establlahment  of  tbe  Engli^^b  Church,  the  Discontinuation  of  Tithe  pay* 
meats,  and  Low  Tariff  Duties;  in  fact,  the  principles  of  that  party  are 
analogous  to  those  of  our  Democracy*  Considering  this  fact,  it  seems 
remarkable  that  tbe  Welsh  should,  In  this  country,  advocate  priuctples  that 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  those  they  so  vigorously  supported  in  Wales. 

One  of  tbe  first  political  errors  they  fall  into  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  associating  tbe  Republican  principles  with  those  of 
the  Liberal  party.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Welshman 
on  bis  arrival  here  procures  a  ticket  for  some  Welsh  settlement.  During 
elections  he  becomes  interested  in  politics.  One  of  tbe  first  questions  be 
asks  on  the  subject  is:  "Which  represents  the  Liberal  parry  of  the  old 
country?'*  He  is  informed  that  it  is  the  Republican  partv,  for  his  ioform- 
aata  have  made  the  same  mistake  that  be  is  now  about  to  fall  into. 

They  tell  him  that  the  Republican  party  is  the  party  of  Liberty ;  that 
the  Republicans  preserved  tbe  Union  during  the  Hebellion,  and  freed  over 
a,000,000  slaves.  This  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  average 
Welsh  immigrants  He  is  by  nature— as  are  all  the  Welsh — opposed  to  any- 
thing  tbat  Is  oppressive.  He  recalls  tbe  struggles  of  his  motherland,  tbe 
trials  and  bardsbipe  bis  forefathers  suffered  in  fighting  for  their  country's 
Independence,  and,  if  be  knows  It»  that  which  is  opposed  to  Liberty  will  not 
receive  his  support  and  vote, 

Aft«r  being  thus  informed  concerning  the  alleged  hi<*tory  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Renublican  party«  he  declares  himself  to  bo  a  Republican  with* 
out  tbe  least  investigation  on  his  pa.rt  as  to  these  facts  :  Thvt  there  were 
thonaands  of  Democrata  In  the  Union  army  d jrlag  the  Rebellloo ;  that  the 
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founders  of  Republican  Ism— Sumner,  Chaae,  and  Greeley— abandooed  that 
fMirtj  before  they  died  ;  that  the  prloclplef  of  the  Repabllcan'*  in  1890  and 
tbc^e  of  today  arc  vastly  diflferenL  It  is  aafflcient  for  him  to  know  that 
the  Kepubllcaos  were  in  power  when  the  slaves  were  freed.  It  Is  this 
which  makea  him  believe  that  the  Republlcana  and  the  Liberals  advocate 
the  same  fniidamental  doctrines. 

In  manufactarins:  diatricta  the  Welshman  ha*i  been  kept  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Uepublican  party  by  the  false  issue,  viz,,  that  party's  position  on  the 
tariff.  Questions  like  the  following  are  asked  of  him ;  •*  Did  you  receive  as 
high  wage*!  in  Wales  as  yon  are  getMnit  here  f  "  He  admits  that  he  is  now 
receiving  more  wages.  The  political  boomer,  who  is  catering  for  his  vote, 
declares  that  all  this  is  due  to  protection.  During  the  late  Presidential 
campaign  those  vote-gatherers  stated  that  the  **  McKinley  Bill "'  had  clo^ied 
workshops  In  England  and  the  tin  Industry  of  Wales,  producing  hard  timet 
in  til  OP  e  countries. 

The  Welshman  falls  Into  the  trap  thus  set  through  neglect  of  individual 
Investigation.  He  doea  not  consider  that  twice  the  work  ia  required  of  him 
in  this  country ;  tbat  the  purchasing  power  of  his  dollar  is  much  less  In 
America  than  In  either  England  or  Wales.  He  does  not  seem  to  rcalixe  the 
fact  that  hard  tioies  for  Engl  and  and  Wales  would  mean  hard  times  for  the 
United  States.    The  prospeiity  of  all  the  world  is  our  prosperity. 

AnothcT  great  factor  in  making  Republicans  of  the  Welsh  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  cosmopolitan  either  in  politics  or  religion.  Many  of  the 
Welsh  believe,  and  firmly  too.  that  when  Democrats  secure  control  of  any 
branch  of  our  government  it  l«  a  victory  for  the  Catholic  Church,  Though 
born  In  bigotry  as  this  helief  is.  and  too  absurd  to  receive  cerious  consider- 
ation from  iut'eiligent  men»  it  has,  however,  procured  votes  for  the  Repub> 
llcan  party. 

That  the  erronoous  and  narrow  pr>lltlcal  opinions  held  by  Welsh  Amer 
leans  have  nevc^r  been  corrected  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Deroocratk  party  have  never  made  any  systeraatio  effort  to  give  this  class 
of  voters  the  political  ioatructioa  they  so  badly  need*  When  the  Welsh  char 
acter  is  taken  into  account,  and  his  political  training  at  home  considered, 
their  position  in  American  politics  is  truly  phenomenal.  No  one  who  knowa 
the  Welshman,  as  he  Is  in  Wales,  would  expect  htm  to  ally  himself  with 
any  but  ihe  Democratic  party*  The  last  Presidential  campaign  showed, 
however,  that  this  national  tendoncy^  so  loog  repressed  by  ignorance 
of  American  polities,  H  beginning  to  assert  itself.  In  that  struggle  the 
light  was  shed  upon  the  miuds  of  the  Wehh  people,  as  it  never  had  been 
before.  The  change  that  it  wrought  was  seen  in  the  unwonted  spectacle  of 
hundreds  of  Welsh  voters  casting  their  ballots  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. This  change  was  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  In  making,  for  the  first  time,  an  effort  to  win  Ihe  Welsh 
vote. 

The  importance  of  the  Welsh  vote  may  be  estimated  from  the  foUowiog 
fact :  That  the  given  percentage  of  the  now  Welsh  Republican  vote  of  th« 
following  States  would  plac«  them  permanently  in  the  Democratic  column : 
Pennsylvania,  ^^4  per  cent. ;  Ohio,  15  per  cent. ;  Wisconsin,  0  per  cent.^  and 
New  York,  11  per  cent. 

Surely,  a  nationality  polling  such  an  Important  rote  should  demand  the 
attention  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  various  States  where  the  Welsh 
have  settled,  John  £.  OwKSfw. 
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T&IB  generation  is  foud  of  obJecMessonB.  If  a  theory  Fa  actual  If  in 
tice  iui?wbere  it  would  iieem  wiser  to  go  and  Inspect  is  operatioo  and 
\  bow  it  works  than  ro  sttdoivQ  and  pbllosopbize  about  it  or  lo  give  a  series 
of  Icotureato  prove  or  disprove  it  a  priori,  Hf*re  isihf  plan  of  Henry  George, 
for  instance,  wbicb  he  pronitae^  will  remove  poverty,  abolish  misery,  equalize 
wealth  and  confer  variou»»  oiher  boons  upon  huDaanity—why  not  study  it 
where  it  i-i  being  practised f  Perhaps  it  is  not  f^vnerally  knonrn  that  we 
have  a  working  model  In  tbc  Uaited  States  to  day— an  abundance  of  fertile 
soil«  held  In  common  by  a  sparse  papulation,  every  head  of  a  family  owning 
ten  times  as  much  a^  any  one  man  can  adequtteiy  tilL  I  allude  to  the  con* 
ditionand  environments  of  the  Five  CivlH^ed  Tribes  in  Indian  Territory. 
Thvse  men  are  not  aarages.  They  are  civlHzcd  and  many  of  them  are  en- 
lightened, lliey  wearaucb  clothes  aa  we  do,  eat  such  food  as  we  do  and  sbaro 
in  such  progress  and  aspirationn.  In  tbe  Report  of  the  U.  S,  CommlBaloner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  Congress  it  Is  said  : 

'*  These  people  have,  fa  a  great  measure,  passed  from  a  state  of  barbadim  and 
savsiierT.  MaaF  of  tttem  are  oducatod.  Tbej  have  flae  EOboolt  and  churches. 
Tbey  are  engaged  in  locrativo  basiness  of  various  kiads.  In  fact,  so  far  as  outward 
appearsDces  ko,  there  would  seem  to  be  very  little  dffferenoe  between  their  oivlU- 
saitoQ  and  that  of  tbe  Slates.*' 

Here  we  have  the  requisite  condli  ions  for  a  successful  ejcperiment— and 
tbo  experiment  is  now  forty  or  fifty  years  old*  Here  we  have  a  population 
living  by  industry  expended  in  agricuhural  pursuits.  They  do  not  live  by 
huntiog  or  flahing  or  by  plunder.  Thoy  live  by  raising  corn,  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  bay,  vegetables;  in  fact  they  live  much  as  we  ourselves  live— 60.000  or 
70»000people— and  I  hey  poasess  20,030,000  acres  of  land,  an  average  of  1,500 
acres  to  every  bead  of  a  family.  The  general  fertility  of  the  land  Ijii  indi- 
cated by  the  desperate  figbt  made  by  the  headlong  frontiersmen  under 
Payne.  Where  could  there  be  more  ideal  conditions  for  trying  Mr.  George's 
socialistic  experiment  f 

AVell,  ft  Las  been  tn  practice  here  for  more  than  a  genera tlou— almost 
half  a  century.  How  has  it  resulted  f  It  is  acknowl^dgod  wlth^^ut  dissent 
that  all  members  have  an  equal  right  to  the  land,  as  they  have  to  the  air 
they  breathe.  Does  an  equalization  of  wealth  ensue  t  Has  the  golden  age 
felnrned  to  earth  ju  that  sacred  little  impcriuni  in  imperio  where,  pro- 
tected by  its  treaties  and  by  the  armv  of  the  United  States,  the  Five  Na- 
tions have  worked  out  their  own  salvation  on  their  own  lines? 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  olllcially  informed  by  ttie  sa  ne  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affdirf^  that  ths  most  energetic  and  enterprisiDg  Indiana  have 
fenced  in  the  richest  and  choiceat  lands  in  immen^^equantitici,  and  tbat  the 
great  majority  of  Indians  are  content  to  work  for  tbem  by  tbe  month  as 
farm  bands,  making  no  effort  whatever  to  till  or  even  to  occupy  any  portion 
of  (he  laud  which  U  admittedly  their  own.  A  considerable  number  of 
farms  have  been  thus  seized  and  held,  each  rani^lng  from  500  to  5,000  acres 
in  extent,  and  the  red  aristocrat  who  occupies  the  baronial  maosloa  seems 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  hiring  for  $ld  a  month  as  many  of  bis  partners  as  he 
may  r'^quire^  Oq  these  great  estates  the  crops  are  raided  and  harvested 
for  him  by  Indians  of  the  same  tribe,  perhaps  of  tbe  same  family,  and  tbe 
Wige-eamers  do  not  i^eem  to  get  any  great  amount  of  luxurious  comfort  or 
even  of  aatlsfaction  from  the  lefljectlon  that  they  own  as  much  of  the  land 
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aa  anybody.  In  fact^  the  Comralsaioner  alleges  that  the'*©  pCK)r  laborera, 
working  at  precarious-  wagta  on  tbeirowii  Hud,  which  H  held  in  "  the  graap* 
Erg  band  of  moneyed  monopotis^'^  and  powerful  and  influeolial  leaders  aod 
polUlciaus/'  are  f;rowia^  ''anDually  aad  dally  piorer  and  le«8  able  to  assort 
their  equal  ownership  aad  tribal  claim— their  cootititutioaal  privilege  aod 
treaty  rights." 

it  seems,  curiously  enough,  that  ingenuity  and  ability  get  to  the  front 
in  the  Indian  TerritorF  just  tbe  aame  a^  they  do  In  Ohio  or  Georgia^  One 
wealthy  Creek,  residing  in  a  costly  homei  with  spacious  bam?*,  atableis,  etc., 
bia  raof-b  skillfully  maoaged*  with  modem  methods  aod  fmnlemertta^  raised, 
in  addition  to  bay,  i£5  000  bu^beU  of  c^rn  in  one  treason,  and  fattened  200 
head  of  beef  cattle  and  300  hoRs  for  market,  hm  joint  owners^  who  plowed 
the  corn  and  fed  the  bogs  meao  while  lirlng  in  huta  and  cabinsi  without  ao 
much  as  a  month's  prov^tsiona  for  themselves  or  Ibelr  families. 

*'Now  this  condition  of  scml-alaTGry/'  adds  the  Comm]^<«ioner  of 
Indian  AffiEiii^  '^exists  in  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Nationa,  and  gro^a 
directly  out  of  the  holding  of  lands  in  common/'  This  concluHioo  is  calca< 
lated  to  surprise  all  champious  of  tbe  single-tax  theory  and  make  tho  Inja* 
dicious  grieve  ;  but  tbe  Commissioner  goes  on  to  declare  tbat  **  this  is  the 
fundamental  error  from  which  proceed  the  troublet  which  afflict  the  Five 
Nations,  The  practical  operation  of  this  system  of  holding  creates  an  aris^ 
tocracy  out  of  a  few  powerful  and  wealthy  leaders,  while  the  poor*  although 
equal  owners,  are  »o  Impovori^bed  aa  not  to  he  able  to  assert  their  equal 
right  of  property  and  manhood." 

Such  estimate  as  U  pos>iibfe  indicates  that  althougb  every  adult  man  la 
thep3i^o«orof  from  500  to  1,0  JO  acres  of  arable  land  wherever  he  may 
choose  to  a^lecfc  it  yet,  in  fact,  four  out  of  flva  of  the*?ie  same  men  prefer  to 
work  by  the  month  for  little  more  than  their  board  and  clothes. 

Is  this  tbe  custom  of  the  great  ml llenlal  scheiue  ?  If  so^  it  would  follow 
that  avarice  is  more  or  less  beuedcent  after  all,  and  that,  as  a  lecturer  on 
economics  has  ob^rved,  "  where  everybody  owns  everFtbing  nobody  over 
owns  anything*'*  It  remains  probable  that  as  long  as  brainpower  shall 
dominate,  energy  and  self-denial  acquire,  and  ambition  and  rapacity  attai n 
their  ends,  Socialism  will  remain  fi  dresm  which,  as  Senator  Palmar  said 
recently,  humanity  cannot  aflord  to  forego,  but  which  will  never  be 
realized, 

Bessie  B,  Cropfut. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  ECCLESIASTICISM. 

The  Christian  Churcb  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  conflict.  Never  since 
the  organization  of  Christianity  bare  so  many  forces  been  arrayed  against 
ber.  What  certain  theologians  ari^  pleased  to  term  ''the  world  power**  was 
never  stronger  than  it  is  to  day.  No  longer  is  the  church  opposed  by  barbaric 
races,  by  superstitious  pbltosopbers,  by  priests  of  mythical  religions,  bat  by 
the  highest  cuNure,  the  deepest  learningf  and  tbe  profouadest  wisdom  of 
enllRbtened  uaiious.  All  along  the  line  of  her  progress  she  is  resisted  by 
the  **  world  power/*  which  represents  tlie  highest  attaiDjnenta  and  tbe  best 
Ideals  of  tbe  human  mind. 

Nor  are  alt  her  opponents  found  beyond  tbe  pale.  Within  her  solemn 
shades,  robed  in  her  vestments,  voicing  her  commands,  representing  her  to 
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the  world,  stAnd  manj  who  are  readj  lo  cast  off  her  authority  and  dhouto 
bcr  supremacj.  Multitudes  who  jet  ob<$y  h<5r  decrees  are  be^inainft  to 
question ;  and  doubt  is  the  fhrst  step  towjLrds  diAobedfence  and  dci^ertioa* 

The  world  will  never  know  how  many  honeat  souls  within  the  church 
groan  in  spirit  and  are  troubled,  jet  keep  a  seal  upon  their  lips  and  a  chain 
upon  their  tongues  •*  for  conscleoce  sake,"  lest  tbej  "  cause  thoir  brother 
to  offend.**  Thej  are  silent  not  for  fear  of  rebuke,  for  the  time  has  gone  by 
whifn  to  speak  freely  was  to  suffer  persecution,  and  when  to  suggest  that 
the  church  mleht  not  be  infallible  was  to  be  accused  of  infidelity. 

To-day  men  do  not  grope  their  way  by  the  aid  of  a  rusblighL  The  noon- 
day sun  now  shines,  and  onlj  the  blind  fail  to  perceive  the  danger*  that  lie 
In  the  WSJ,  On  every  hand  within  the  church  men  freely  admit  that  there 
are  reatfons  for  the  great  retrograde  movement  o(  the  nineteenth  century^ 
which  has  borne,  not  only  the  so-called  masses  a^vay  from  the  church,  but 
the  "  select  fe  w  '*  as  well.  And  here  and  there  a  bold  voice  is  heard  calling 
aitention  to  the  perils  in  her  path.  For  a  time  theie  voices  were  silenced  bj 
A  loud  clamor  of  tongues,  but  they  have  at  last  commanded  aitention*  And 
the  watchmen  who  stand  on  the  walls  of  Ziou  are  neither  few  nor  fear fuL 
Courageous  men,  prophets  of  a  new  a«ze,  proclaim,  with  no  uncertain  sounds 
the  demand,  not  of  a  new  gospel,  but  of  an  old  gospel  with  a  new  meaning. 

Everywhere  the  demand  is  made  for  a  more  iiteral  and  faithful  proclama' 
lion  of  the  precepts  of  the  founder  of  Chd«(tianity.  *' The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  **  Is  to  many  the  epitome  of  divine  philosophy.  "  Preach  it  I  preach 
it  r*  cry  reformers  of  every  school  everywhere;  **not  only  preach  it,  but 
eitemplify  it."  *•  Show  us,"  they  say,  •*  that  jour  practices  conform  to  these 
precepts  and  we  will  believe  you !    Follow  Cbri»t,  and  we  will  follow  you  P 

But  just  here  lies  the  controversy.  The  church  profes!»es  to  teach  the 
precepts  of  Christ,  to  preach  his  gonpel.  The  world  lUtens  and  replies : 
*'You  have  perverted  the  truth!"  And  behold  tbe  spectacle  of  an  un- 
believing world  teaching  a  believiog  chtirch,  the  true  principles  of  her  reli- 
gion 1  This  is  one  of  the  mo!»t  striking  and  significant  signs  of  the  age. 
And  it  is  altogether  new.  The  world  has  been  familisr  from  the  beglaning 
with  the  retort :  "  Physician,  heal  thyself. **  But  only  in  modem  times  have 
men  ventured  to  «ay :  **  Physician,  let  us  prescribe  the  medicine  1** 

Early  In  the  Chriatian  era,  when  to  avow  belief  In  Christianity  was  to 
Imperil  life,  when  persecution  drove  m^n  to  despair,  he  who  found  no  place 
of  reit  on  earth  was  taught  to  hope  for  repose  in  heaven.  From  the  fiery 
furnaces  of  affliction  m*n  lifted  up  their  hearfs  in  hoi>c  of  reward  for  all 
their  pain.  For  every  tear  a  jewel  in  their  crown,  for  every  sigh  a  son^,  for 
every  hour  of  torture  an  age  of  bliss.  And  so  at  last  the  whole  church  lo:}ka 
upwards  with  weeping  eyes  and  prays  for  release  fro.n  earthly  tribulation. 
Martyrdom  becomes  a  sacrifice,  and  the  departed  spirit  ascends,  crowned 
and  glorifled.  into  heavenly  places.  Hut  when  the  church  at  last  emerged 
triumphant  from  the  fiery  baptism  and  became  the  supreme  power  on  earth, 
when  her  devotees,  in  their  woes,  turned  to  her  for  relief,  she  said  to  them 
AS  at  first:  **Murmur  not,  my  children.  Endure  the  cro^s  with  patience^ 
and  you  shall  have  reward  in  heaven.**  This  bos  been  her  only  answer  to 
the  cry  of  need  throufrh  all  the  ages*  To  every  appeal  for  consolation  and 
help,  she  replies .    **  Wail ;— tru'^t :— be  patient :— hope/' 

But  human  patience  is  not  infinite,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  strongest 
faith.  This  answer  might  have  been  sufficient  if  the  church  had  obeyed  her 
own  precepts*    But  when  the  poor  and  needy « the  oppressed  and  sorrowingr 
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who  were  taught  to  look  to  He&Ten  for  future  recompense,  saw  holy  priests 
aod  favored  princes  robed  m  purple  and  flue  lluea  aud  faring  Buiiipcuou)«ly 
everyday;  saw  them  laying  up  treasures  oa  earth  in  defiance  of  moth 
andni^t  andthiev^es;  saw  tbem,  with  cany  consciences,  serving  God  and 
mammoDf  they  began  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  prophets. 

And  presently  thr'y  began  to  affirm  l^hat  all  truth  does  not  dwell  tinder 
a  church  spire  ;  that  the  church  i»  pjwerli"^  ;  that  ehe  caaaot  prevent  ml»^ 
fortune,  c%noot  heal  the  sick,  can  not  feed  the  hungry  aud  clothe  the  oaked, 
cannot  raiae  the  dead,  caanot  sive  the  aouL  Then  they  b>gan  to  say  that  a 
church  80  weak,  83  worldly,  could  not  be  a  divine  institution.  And  soon 
they  began  to  deaert  ber  altars.  They  naid  :  **  To  deny  the  infallibility  of 
the  chore- bf  I  be  efficacy  of  her  ordinances,  or  the  truth  of  her  creeds.  Is  not 
to  deny  the  efficacy  of  religion.  We  aro  not  at  war  with  Chrisrinntty,  but 
with  the  chircb'a  expjsltiou  of  Chrisiianity.  Reverence  for  divine  truth 
ia  campatible  with  tbe  most  profjuud  contempt  for  ecclesiastic  ism*  For 
that  Bubltmo  Person  who  trod  tbe  earth,  whose  touch  was  life  and  who>e 
smile  was  salvation,  we  have  only  veneration  and  love,  but  no  longer  for 
tbe  inaritution  that  claims  to  repr»jsent  Him. 

The  church  deuouncGa  her  accusers  as  unbelievers,  and  goes  on  her 
way,  amasfiing  treasure,  building  temples  and  palaces,  making  compacts 
with  kings  aud  covenants  with  mighty  men,  while  the  forces  arrayed 
against  her  are  locreaniiig  in  numbers  aud  power.  She  has  lost  her 
supremacy,  ber  authority  has  passed  away.  She  is  but  a  sign*  ash^daw. 
And  it  is  Impo^lble  for  her  to  regain  her  Io>it  ascendancy,  or  to  r<! turn 
to  her  throne.  Dreacns  of  her  uulver^^l  dominion  are  delusion.  Her  sceptre 
has  been  broken  forever.  Alreidy  we  are  in  a  tran?tltion  period.  The  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  the  age  is  universal  and  irresistible.  Throne*  are 
begin  nlng  to  totter,  A  volcano  smoulders  beneath  the  palacae  of  king?),  and 
when  tbrooea  topple  over  pulpits  will  fall. 

What  then?  A  reign  of  anarchy  and  atbelimi  Some  would-be  floer* 
predict  it.  But  there  are  better  things  in  atorefor  the  world.  There  have 
l^eu  revivals  of  religion  In  the  paat,  more  or  less  local  and  temporary. 
There  is  yet  to  be  a  revival  of  religion  which  la  to  be  world-wide— a  re 
atoratiouof  faith  in  God  and  love  for  man— when  the  brightest  dreams  of 
uoiverBal  brotherhood  shall  be  realized.  But  It  will  come  iu  spite  of,  rather 
than  through,  t ho  church.  It  will  come  aa  a  reaction  against  ccrleaiastical 
tyranny;  as  a  protest  against  mere  forms  and  ceremonials.  It  will,  how* 
ever,  roach  tbe  church,  change  her  creeds,  modify  her  methods,  and 
traufllorm  her  spirit.  All  true  souls  within  her  communion  will  hail  with 
gladness  their  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  eccleala^tici^m. 

That  revival  Is  already  on  its  w^y.  A  thousand  signs  btsrald  it^  comlag. 
Not  the  least  sign iilc  in t  are  the  earnest  controversies  within  the  church  as 
to  the  essentials  of  faith.  The  moulds  of  doctrine  are  being  broken.  lArge 
liberty  of  thought  and  expression  is  demanded.  Partition  walls  a^'o  being 
broken  down.  Everywhere  the  cry  is  heard  :  "  Break  the  chains  of  tradition 
and  custom  T  Wnat  form  the  faith  of  the  future  will  assume  who  shall 
prophesy  f  Thero  will  be  faith  on  earth  while  time  endures.  For  man  is 
e^entially  a  religious  being.  Belief  in  God  ia  a  necessity  of  bis  nature. 
But  he  must  be  free  to  express  bis  faith  in  forms  suited  to  the  age  in  wbicli 
he  Uvea, 

John  Egebtost  Raymond. 
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POLITICAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  BUSINESS  DEPRES- 
SION. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 


That  business  depression  exists  and  has  existed  since  mid- 
summer no  one  doubts.  Much  as  we  deplore  this  fact,  the 
painful  proof  of  it  is  manifest;  confident  as  we  are  that  the 
worst  is  over  and  tlie  country  is  now  on  the  road  to  recovery,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  a  general  depression,  starting  with  string- 
ency of  money  and  a  financial  panic,  has  extended  through  all 
branches  of  business  and  has  brought  suffering  and  misery.  It  is 
equally  true  that  this  condition  has  not  been  limited  to  our  coun- 
try, but  has  been  world-wide  in  extent,  and  is  in  part  due  to 
world-wide  causes  which  it  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion liere,  past  or  future,  to  control. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  legislation  cannot  escape  its 
share  of  responsibility.  Unwise  laws  can  impair  confidence, 
shako  credit  and  disturb  industrial  stability,  until  the  people, 
under  the  stress  of  suffering,  demand  and  get  remedial  legislation 
by  repeal  or  otherwise.  Political  action  in  this  country  can  and 
does  to  a  large  extent  affect  our  industrial  interests.  How  far 
this  connection  of  business  with  politics  is  wise  or  proper,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  now  to  discuss. 

Because  it  exists,  economic  and  financial  questions  have,  espec- 
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iallj  in  late  years,  received  prominent  attention  in  political  cam- 
paigns. Carefully,  thoughtfully,  the  people  have  considered  these 
matters  in  the  firm  belief  tbat  jiolitical  action  would  affect  their  own 
material  welfare.  Since  1888  the  political  issues  have  been  largely 
on  these  lines,  and  while  other  and  sometimes  local  qirestions 
have  also  been  considered,  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been 
directed  most  to  important  matters  of  national  and  economic 
policy. 

It  is  not  strange  then  that  again  this  year  the  old  questions 
should  have  arisen.  While  it  is  an  ''off  year,"  with  only  a  few 
State  elections,  and  those  involving  largely  local  issues,  yet  busi- 
ness depression  and  popular  belief  that  its  cause  aad  remedy  are 
to  be  found  in  legislation  have  brought  both  parties  sharply  to 
face  the  issue  of  responsibility  for  present  conditions. 

Unfortunately  the  issue  is  complicated  by  the  political  situa- 
tion. The  Democratic  party  is  in  power,  but  Republican  laws 
and  policy  are  still  in  force.  There  has  not  been  time  yet  to 
change  or  repeal  these  witli  the  exception  of  a  single  measure, 
and  that  one  only  by  a  special  session  of  a  Democratic  Congress 
convened  by  a  Democratic  President. 

All  other  laws  remain.  The  Republican  policy  upon  tariff 
and  finance,  with  this  exception,  is  still  the  law  of  the  land. 
Our  revenue  is  still  raised  under  Republican  taxation,  and  our 
money  spent  under  Republican  appropriations.  If  mills  are 
closed  and  men  idle,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  McKinley 
Bill  and  high  protection  are  still  in  full  force  ;  if  the  cause  of 
sound  money  is  threatened,  that  the  Sherman  law  has  only  just 
been  repealed ;  if  there  is  an  increasing  deficit  in  the  Treasury 
approaching  fifty  million  dollars  a  year,  that  the  Democratic 
party  left  in  March,  1889,  a  surplus  of  over  one  hundred  millions, 
and  that  our  iTicome  and  expenses  since  have  been  determined  by 
Republican  laws. 

There  has  been  a  change  only  of  the  party  in  power  with  no 
fair  chance  yet  to  make  the  people's  will  and  Democratic  policy 
the  law  of  the  land.  As  mea-suresare  more  important  than  men, 
so  the  acts  and  laws  of  a  party  have  the  larger  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  results  dependent  upon  political  control.  A  Democratic 
administration  with  Republican  laws  to  enforce  is  not  responsible 
for  those  laws,  nor  for  their  evil  resnltSj  until  at  least  it  bos  had 
opportunity  to  change  them. 
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No  doubt  a  suffering  people  are  apt  to  lay  their  ills  to  the 
party  in  power.  It  is  easy  to  say  to  an  idle  workingman  :  '*  Your 
party  has  won  a  national  victory,  and  now  yon  are  out  of  a  job/* 
and  to  ask  him  to  believe  that  the  one  fact  has  caused  the  other* 
Uowever  untrue  this  conclusion,  it  is  hard  to  reach  him,  and  to 
show  him  the  real  facts  and  the  true  causes  of  his  idleness,  espe- 
cially in  the  haste  and  excitement  of  a  short  campaign.  No  doubt 
this  Republican  appeal  to  idle  men,  and  this  tendency  to  attribute 
hard  tinjcs  to  the  governing  party,  were  important  factors  in  the 
recent  elections,  and  the  Democratic  party  had  to  suffer  for  causes 
it  did  not  create  and  over  which  it  had  little  control  Now  that 
the  election  is  over  the  people  will  more  carefully  and  fairly  con- 
sider the  situation  and  measure  party  reeponsibility  for  it, 

Kcalizing  its  reepousibility  for  present  laws,  the  Republican 
party  seeks  to  escape  from  it  by  claiming  that  not  these  laws  but 
the  fear  of  laws  which  are  to  be  enacted  has  shaken  confidence 
and  brought  adversity.  This  then  is  the  issue — Is  our  admitted 
distress  due  to  existing  Republican  legislation  which  the  country 
has  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  repealed,  or  to  impending  Dem- 
ocratic legislation  which  is  to  carry  out  the  people's  will  ? 

Let  us  see  what  the  situation  is:  We  find  the  country  suffer- 
ing from  a  diminished  revenue,  increased  expenditures,  a  reduced 
gM  reserve  and  a  flood  of  useless  silver.  The  Ilepublican  party 
through  its  McKinley  Bill  declared  its  purpose  to  shut  off  imports 
and  so  reduce  revenue.  Then  it  set  the  precedent  of  a  billion- 
doHar  Congress,  and  by  its  laws  fastened  this  expenditure  on  tlie 
future.  Then  for  partisan  purposes,  and  with  the  aid  of  Terri- 
tories which  it  created  States,  protection  and  silver  through  the 
Republican  party  made  their  coalition  for  a  double  burden  on  the 
people  and  passed  the  Qilver  Bill  against  the  unanimous  protest 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Four  years  of  reckless,  extravagant 
legislation  had  to  be  paid  for  by  impaired  confidence,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  panic  and  distress.  Although  the  evil  of  the 
Sherman  Bill  was  contintially  becoming  more  clear  and  burden- 
some, its  authors  in  their  State  and  National  conventions  either 
openly  indorsed  it  or  uttered  no  word  of  protest  against  it,  until 
at  last  a  financial  crisis,  due  principally  to  it,  broke  their  silence 
and  forced  them  to  lend  their  aid  in  undoing  their  own  mischief. 
Then  they  claimed  that  the  bill  was  passed  to  prevent  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.     But  ac  the  time  of  its  passage  the  Uouso  had 
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already  defeated  free  coinage,  and  it  was  known  that  the  President 
would  veto  it.  Their  excuse  means  that  over  a  Presidential  veto 
a  Republicaii  Senate  and  a  Bepiiblican  House  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  would  have  supported  free  coinage  though  a  majority  of  the 
House  had  just  voted  the  other  way*  The  country  does  not 
credit  this  excuse.  It  believes  that  the  Sherman  Bill  was  passed 
less  from  a  patriotic  purpose  to  avert  danger  than  from  apolitical 
purpose  to  risk  a  danger  in  order  to  save  the  silver-mining  States 
to  the  Republican  party  and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Bill.  So  Republicans  themselves  have  declared.  Senator 
Teller,  in  the  recent  debate  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Bill, 
said  : 

"  I  want  to  refer  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
SbermaDV  that  the  ShermaD  law  waa  paaaed  to  sa^e  tfae  couutrj  from  a  free 
coinage  act.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  the  Chairraan  of  the  Conference 
Committee  which  fr&med  that  act ;  and  on  the  floor  of  cbe  Senate,  when  he 
made  the  report,  he  stated  in  the  most  emphatic  manaer  that  the  Hou^  of 
Kepresentatives  had  deterDiined  in  a  very  positive  way  that  no  free  coinage 
bill  could  paaa  that  body.  Mr,  Freaidentf  I  say  here  now  wtih  all  due  def- 
erence to  the  honorable  Senator,  and  trying  to  keep  as  closely  within  the 
rules  of  senatorial  decency  and  courtesy  as  the  circumstances  wiliadoiit^ 
that  his  present  statement  was  an  afterthought.  Thy  records  will  not  sup- 
port it.  The  matter  was  brought  here  in  that  shape  for  the  reasou  that  it 
was  supposed  tt  would  quiet  the  agitation  and  would  matotain  Intact  In  the 
Northwest  the  Hepubliean  column  of  States.  We  were  told  in  plain,  uo- 
mistakable  language  that  this  might  be  a  sop  to  our  people  which  would 
save  us  and  save  our  political  organlzaLion  In  that  great  section  of  the 
country  and  that  we  could  get  nothing  better  I  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
there  wns  not  a  man  in  this  body  nor  anywhere  else,  who  gave  attention  to 
this  subject,  who  did  not  know  we  bad  reached  a  point  where  it  wasabao* 
lutely  impossible  to  pass  a  free  coinage  bilL" 

Another  Republican,  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  is  quoted  hi 
the  Boston  />«%  Adveriiser  of  September  6, 1893,  as  having  said 
to  his  associates  in  the  Conference  Committee,  which  framed  tlie 
Hherman  Bill,  these  words  : 

**  *  Now  1  want  to  tell  you»  gentlemen^  that  the  McKinley  Bill  wiil  be  over 
in  the  Senate  in  a  very  short  time.  If  you  reject  our  ultiiuatuni  on  the  sil- 
ver proposition  the  sliver  men  in  the  Stnate  win  move  the  free  coinage  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  McKinley  Bill,  and  there  are  enough  Democrats 
who  will  vote  with  us  to  carry  it.  Now  af  t«r  that  amendment  Is  adopted  in 
the  Senate,  an  the  Democrats  win  vote  against  the  McKEoleyBni  because  ft 
is  a  protective  mejisnre,  and  the  Bastera  protectionists  win  vote  against  it 
because  it  contains  free  silver.  The  free  sliver  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
win  be  the  only  men  who  will  vote  for  it ;  and  being  protectiooiste  they  wiH 
be  the  only  consistent  men  in  the  Senate,  being  for  protection  and  lor  the 
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free  coioage  of  sUyer/  When  I  got  through  they  were  lldteniog  to  me^  aod 
before  the  coufereoce  broke  up  the  silver  purchase  law  known  as  the  Sher* 
man  Act  waa  agreed  to.  If  there  are  many  more  m  tare  presentations  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  roaaons  why  the  act  of  1800  was  agreed  to  and 
esmeabout,  I  will  take  the  floor  and  explain  what  occurred  and  how  it 
cmme  to  be  adopted." 

And  again,  but  a  taw  days  ago,  in  the  closing  debate  on  the 
roptiul  ol  the  Shennun  Bill,  at  least  one  other  Republican  Senator 
in  effect  repeiited  the  charge  and  aerved  notice  that  the  coalition 
of  silver  and  protection  was  ended  becanse  the  Kepublican  party 
had  not  kept  faith  with  silver. 

It  18  true  that  neither  party  is  nnited  upon  this  question,  but 
the  difference  between  them  is  that  at  the  critical  moment  the 
Kepublican  party  yields  to  financial  hereby  in  its  ranks  and  the 
Democratic  party  confjnera  it,  Thia  was  strikingly  shown  by  the 
Democratic  administration  from  1884  to  1888.  Its  unflinching 
stand  for  sound  money  was  met  by  the  criticism  and  opposition 
of  the  Republican  party,  expressed  in  the  Kepublican  national 
convention  of  1888,  later  by  Republican  leaders,  notably  by  Mr, 
MeKinley,  who  said  in  his  speech  at  Toledo,  February,  ISDl : 

*' DurlDff  all  of  his  (CloToland'B^  yeara  a«  the  head  of  the  OoTerament  he  was 

diMbonoHoiroae  ofour  precious  metals,  one  of  our  ipreat  produuts,  diBcrediUacr  silver 
litid  eoh&uclng  iho  price  of  gold.  He  endeavored  ereti  before  htsiQaug^uration  I o 
ttop  the  coinage  of  all  ver  dol]ar«,  aod  artervrards  and  to  tbe  end  of  His  admin Istrat Ion 
per»laiently  used  his  power  to  Ibat  cod.  Ho  was  detormitiod  to  contract  the  circu* 
latltiK  medium  and  demonetize  oae  of  the  coins  of  cooimorce.  limit  the  volume  of 
Sdooey  amcag  the  people,  make  money  soaroe  and  ibersfore  dear.  Ho  would  have 
inereaaed  the  value  of  money  s-nd  dlmtolslied  the  Talue  of  every tbtng  else— money 
tbe  roaster,  evdrythlog  elso  the  flerraat.'* 

This  was  followed  by  BepubHcan  acts  in  admitting  the  silver 
Temtorieis  and  in  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  BilL  Always  the 
epirit  of  compromise  waa  dominating  that  party  and  giving  new  life 
and  vigor  to  its  financial  unsoundness.  Contrast  with  this  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  not  only  from  1884  to  1888,  but 
later  in  meeting  division  within  its  ranks  upon  this  qtiestion. 
With  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1892  it  fought  and  conquered  the  demand  for  the  passage  of 
silver  legislation,  believed  by  th»  country  to  be  nnsound  and  un- 
safe. It  faced  the  issue  again  in  its  national  convention^  and 
settled  it  not  by  compromise,  but  by  argument  and  tbe  tri- 
umphant assertion  of  a  sound  principle  and  policy  ;  and  then^  as 
its   pledge    for   the    future^    it    nominated    as    its    candidate 
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the  one  man  most  conspicuons  before  the  country  for 
consistent,  steadfast  devotion  to  such  policy*  Again,  within 
a  few  weeks,  when  a  general  demand  aroao  for  tlie  repeal  of 
BO  mnch  of  the  Sherman  Bill  aa  biisiness  men  believed  had  been 
the  great  cause  of  depression ,  and  the  Democratic  party  properly 
was  called  upon  to  face  this  responBibility,  it  found  united  action 
impossible  and  the  only  course  open  concession  or  a  fight.  It 
chose  the  latter,  although  the  fatal  spirit  of  compromise  was  in 
the  air.  Such  compromise  was  suggested  by  Republican  prece- 
dents, bat  Democratic  precedents  and  pledges  prevailed,  and 
unconditioDal  repeal,  through  a  fight,  obtained  a  great  and  de- 
served  victory.  Ex-Speaker  Eeed  has  recently  said  that  this  was 
a  victory  of  the  Democratic  President  over  bis  party.  A  Demo- 
cratic President  was  indeed  at  the  helm,  but  a  Democratic  craw  was 
aboard  the  ship,  and,  wliile  he  '*  kept  the  rudder  true,"  together 
they  sjuled  the  ship  out  of  lioancial  shoals  into  safe  waters.  The 
President  stood  for  right  and  led  his  party,  instead  of  following 
the  precedent  set  by  his  predecessor,  who  yielded  to  wrong  be- 
cause led  by  his  party.  Democratic  State  conventions  have, 
almost  without  exception,  declared  this  leadership  to  be  the  ei- 
pression  and  enforcement  of  true  Democratic  principles.  I  / 
believe  that  Republican  action  on  the  silver  question,  ninrked  as 
it  has  been  by  bargains,  concessions  and  compromises  culminat-  I 
ing  in  the  Sherman  Bill,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  business 
depression.  That  hill  cannot  escape  responsibility,  as  Republi- 
cans contend,  on  the  ground  that  the  panic  did  not  come  until 
three  years  after  its  passage*  It  took  time  for  it  to  make  its  evil 
fully  felt,  and  it  will  take  time  to  recover  from  that  evil  now  that 
the  cause  has  ceased. 

Through  these  three  years  the  Sherman  Bill  has  steadily  been 
doing  its  mischievous  work,  heaping  up  silver,  driving  out  gold 
and  impairing  the  public  confidence  that  our  increasing  cur- 
rency could  be  kept  at  par  with  gold.  During  the  fadmiuistra- 
tiou  of  President  Harrison,  from  March,  1889,  to  March,  1893,  the 
treasury  gold,  outside  of  the  reserve  of  $100,000,000,  fell  from 
196,000,000  to  $3,000,000,  while  our  paper  currency,  outside  of 
the  $346,000,000  of  legal  tenders,  rose  from  $246,000,600  to 
$448,000,000,  The  proportion  of  free  gold  to  this  currency  fell 
from  tbirty*nine  to  less  than  one  per  cent.  Time  was  constantly 
making  matters  worse.    The  crisis  had  got  to  come.    The  oma 
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who  fell  from  the  third  story  window  to  the  sidewalk  declared 
that  it  was  not  the  fall  that  hurt  him,  but  bringing  up  so  sud- 
denly on  the  ground.  Under  the  Sherman  Bill  the  country  hud 
been  steadily  falling  and  wtia  certain  to  bring  up  with  a  round 
ium  at  the  end*  The  bfst  proof  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
buBuieas  depression  comes  from  business  itaelf.  In  the  midst  of 
its  distress  it  knew  and  stated  the  cause  of  it  and  the  remedy. 
From  boards  of  trade  and  business  centres  all  over  the  country 
there  came  a  unanimous  demand.  For  what  ?  To  let  the  tariff 
alone  ?  Ko,  but  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Bill.  Impatient  of  delay, 
as  if  its  Terylife  depended  upon  this  action,  business  watched  the 
movement  for  repeal.  Every  step  in  that  movement  it  felt  and 
indicated  as  keenly  as  the  barometer  does  a  change  of  weather.  It 
siiid  emphatically  through  its  representative  boards  that  the  one 
predominant  cause  of  its  trouble  was  the  financial  legislation  of  a 
Bcpublican  Congress  and  the  one  remedy  was  its  repeal.  As  this 
remedy  was  delayed  by  weeks  and  months  of  discussion  and 
obstruction,  the  business  depression  became  more  serious  and  so 
deep  rooted  that  now  the  repeal  itself  cannot  produce  an  imme- 
diate cure. 

But  the  Republican  party,  anxious  to  escape  its  responsibility, 
insists  that  the  crisis  was  due,  not  to  its  laws,  but  to  impending 
Democratic  laws  ;  that  we  have  not  been  reaping  the  whirlwind 
Sepublicans  have  sown,  but  are  suffering  because  the  country,  by 
a  large  majority,  has  thrust  them  from  power  and  condemned 
their  financial  and  tariff  policy.  Let  us  examine  their  claim. 
What  isorwas  the  impending  Democratic  legislation  at  the  time 
of  the  crisis  ?  First,  the  repeal  of  the  mischievous  provisions  of 
the  Republican  Sherman  Bill.  To  that  the  Democratic  party  was 
pledged  ;  for  that  a  Democratic  President  had  called  together  a 
Democratic  Congress  in  special  session,  which  now  has  redeemed 
the  pledge  and  met  the  responsibility  that  rested  upon  it.  Un- 
doubtedly this  impending  legislation  was  not  feared  aa  a  cause  of 
trouble,  but  hoped  for  as  a  necessary  remedy.  Next  is  the  repeal 
of  the  McKinley  Bill.  It  ia  true  the  Democratic  party  has,  by 
the  deliberate,  repeated  judgment  of  the  people,  been  charged 
with  this  dutj;  which  it  means  faithfully  to  meet,  and  so  obey 
the  people  s  mandate  to  reduce  the  tariff.  But  we  emphatically 
assert  that  the  promise  of  such  reduction  has  not  caused 
present  depression;    but  on  the  contrary  that  the  reduction, 
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when  accomplished,  will  be  only  a  blessing  to  the  people  and 
their  industries.  We  know  thiit  the  Republicans  tell  the  laborer 
out  of  work  that  a  Democi-atic  victory  which  condemned  unjust 
taxation,  and  promised  that  the  power  of  the  people's  govern- 
ment would  be  used  not  for  selfish  interests  but  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all, — that  this  has  brought  him  idleness  and  poverty, 
They  neglect  to  tell  Iiim  that  he  is  still  living  under  high  protec- 
tion and  the  McKinley  Bill,  or  that  after  three  years  of  trial  it 
bos  failed  to  give  him  its  promised  benefits  of  work,  high  wages 
and  prosperity.  If  called  npon  to  meet  this  fact,  they  excuse  the 
failure  of  that  law  by  asserting  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Reod  that 
"The  McKinley  Bill  is  in  prison  under  sentence  of  death/'  and 
they  ask  with  him,  **  How  can  it  help  you  or  me  ?"  No  doubt 
that  is  its  condition.  It  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  robbery, 
tried  before  the  people  fairly  and  fully,  with  proof  of  the  influ- 
ences by  which  it  was  produced,  its  purposes  and  effect, — it  was 
found  guilty,  sentenced  and  is  in  prison  awaiting  execution* 
But  this  was  last  November.  And  even  before  that  it  had  been 
tried  and  condemnetL  It  is  an  old  offender.  It  was  first  tried 
in  1890,  when  the  facts  in  the  case  were  fresh  in  the  public 
mind,  and  was  then  found  guilty.  True,  a  Republican  Senate  and 
President  could  for  a  while  stay  proceedings.  A  little  time  might 
be  given  it  for  repentance  and  to  pi-epare  for  death.  But  it  was 
in  prison  then  and  baa  been  for  three  years  with  the  coudem na- 
tion of  the  country  upon  it  and  with  the  certainty  that  it  must 
go.  Timid  manufacturers  who  really  believed  that  their  pros- 
perity was  dependent  upon  it  ought  to  have  been  shortening  sail 
since  1890. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  past  and  see  how  f^ir  the  promise 
or  fear  of  tariff  reduction  has  injured  business  or  caused  depres- 
sion. There  has  scarcely  been  a  year  from  the  close  of  the  war 
until  1888  when  there  has  not  been  promised  and  impending  tariff 
reduction.  The  war  tariff  itself  was  pasted  with  the  pledge  that 
it  should  be  reduced  when  the  necessity  for  a  war  revenue  was 
over.  Presidents  Grant  and  Arthur  and  their  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  repeatedly  recommended  such  reduction.  Home  meas- 
ures in  that  direction,  like  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  hides  in 
1872,  were  passed.  Then  the  tariff  commission  of  1882  took  up 
the  subject,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  duties  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  oent*  ;  and 
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later,  in  1884,  the  Ropablican  party  became  very  largely  in  favor 
of  aome  reduction.  Thou  followed  the  earnest  recommendation 
of  FVeaideiit  Cleveland  in  1887,  and  the  introductioa  of  the  Mills 
BilL  In  all  these  yeara  there  were  promiac  and  hope  of  tariff  re- 
duction through  both  the  Ilopublican  and  Democratic  parties^  and 
though  these  efforts  failed — ^some  of  them  unexpectedly — nowhere 
did  tlie anticipation  of  tariff  rcdnetion  cause  panic  or  business  dis* 
tress.  Then  came  the  tariff  reform  victories  of  1890  and  1892, 
and  not  for  many  months  after  the  last  was  there  a  panic  or  biisi- 
.ness  depression.  Not  until  our  revenue  fell  off,  and  gold  was  ex- 
ported, and  the  gold  reserve  impaired,  and  silver  puFchasei  en- 
ormously iucrea^d — all  acts  directly  chargeable  to  Republican 
legislation — not  until  then  Wite  confidence  destroyed*  After  that 
business  became  stagnant  and  mills  idle.  That  these  were  the 
true  causes  of  the  trouble  Republicans  and  Protectionists  have 
atlmitted.  lu  a  recent  interview  Mn  Thomas  Dolan,  the  well- 
kuown  protectioaist  of  Philadelphia  and  of  its  Manufacturers' 
Olub,  said: 

^*I  beHeve  that  tbe  depressloo  is  almost  wholly  due  to  ibe  aitver  poUcy. 
If  the  alariu  was  due  to  the  victory  of  the  I>emocrat8,  why  was  it  not  mani- 
fested last  November?  Tbe  people  knew  tbeu  as  well  aa  tbey  know  now 
tbat  it  waa  within  the  power  of  tbe  new  admialstratlon  to  repeal  the  tarilT 
lawi,  yet  no  UDeaAlness  wa«i  felt.  In  fact,  in  the  woollen  business  everything 
went  along  swimmingly  until  the  fir^t  of  July," 

The  American  Wool  Reporter,  a  standard  authority,  corroho- 
rates  this  statement     It  Bays  : 

•*  For  those  who  bflleve  the  tarif!  baa  been  and  Is  the  paramount  factor 
in  the  present  depression  in  tbe  indu^trtal  and  business  world,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  certain  descriptions  of  wooU  actually  advanced  in  prices 
Id  tbe  spring  month<}— clothing  wools  were  fully  one  cent  per  pound  higher 
in  March  than  in  January,  and  some  wools  two  cents  per  pound  bij^ber.  If 
tbe  tariff  w\s  a  factor  it  bad  not  made  itself  manifest  in  prices  during  these 
months.  As  we  have  shown  in  previous  issues,  the  goods  market  was  in 
good  shape,  the  manufacturers  with  large  orders  in  band  right  tbrougb  tbe 
spri  Dg  months.  The  depresalon  is  due  to  a  lack  of  contldence  In  tbe  stability 
of  our  currency  .'• 

And  no  less  an  authority  than  Senator  Sherman,  in  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  October  17,  1893,  said  : 

"  If  we  would  try  it  (repeal  of  tbe  Sherman  act)  to-morrow^  after  all  the 
longdeljat^  Lliat  has  been  had,  and  dispose  of  this  question  as  we  think 
beat  for  the  people  of  the  United  ScateSp  while  you  are  assuming  your 
yeaponaihility,  we  would  gladden  tbe  hearts  of  miUiona  of  laboring  men 
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who  are  now  beiog  tiiriied  out  of  employmenl ;  we  would  relieve  the  bust- 
Q&m  carea  of  tbou^mxida  of  men  whose  whole  fortunes  are  embarked  in 
trade  ;  we  would  relieve  the  fanner  acd  hia  pcoduct  for  free  traDsportatlou 
to  foreign  countries  now  clogged  for  the  want  of  money.  In  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  there  is  no  money  to  buy  cotton  ©r  corn  and  wheat  for 
foreign  consumption.  Break  down  the  barrier  now  maintained  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  check  this  viper  called  obstruction  to  the  will 
of  the  majority,  give  the  Senate  free  power  and  play,  and  in  ten  days  from 
this  time  the  akiea  will  brighten,  business  will  resume  it^  ordinary  coarse^ 
and  *  the  clouds  that  lower  upon  otir  house  will  be  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
ocean  buried.'  ** 

Let  US  go  a  step  f  tiriher  ami  see  what  the  Democratic  tariff 
jK)licy  is,  and  whether  it  can  bo  an  injury  or  cause  of  alarm  to  our 
ioduBtries,  Ita  policy,  as  often  stated,  is  a  revenue  tariff  with  re- 
duction of  duties  to  cheapen  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  give  free 
raw  materials  to  our  industries.  This  it  has  declared  in  National 
and  State  platforms,  formulated  into  bills  and  voted  for  in  Con- 
gress. This  it  ie  pledged  to  give  in  its  new  bill.  It  meana  free 
wool,  coal,  iron  ore  and  other  raw  materials,  with  fair  and  proper 
reduction  on  finished  products. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  such  a  policy  that  since  1890  it  has, 
after  thorough  consideration,  been  twice  indoi*sed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  people  ;  that  great  manufacturing  States  like  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  have  constantly  supported  it, 
and  even  Mussachiisetts  voted  for  it  in  181iO  ;  that  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  nation  through  most  of  its  life ;  that,  after  thorough 
trial  of  the  low  tariff  of  ISIG,  manufacturing  New  England  joined 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  demanding  tholowertariff  of  1857, 
and  under  these  low  tariffs  many  of  our  great  manufacturing  cities 
were  founded,  and  their  industries  established  and  prospered. 
Can  such  a  policy  now,  after  a  generation  more  of  active  Indus* 
trial  life,  with  our  industries  older,  with  our  labor  more  efficient, 
with  our  progress  in  inventions  and  greater  aptitude  for  manu- 
facturing, can  itj  with  its  assured  benefit  of  free  raw  material,  be 
a  just  cause  for  alarm  ? 

Let  us  consider  some  pertinent  facta  upon  this  point  gathered 
from  the  industries  themselves,  and,  first,  a  bit  of  evidence  from 
New  England.  In  February,  1889,  its  iron  and  steel  industries 
prepared  a  statement  and  petition,  setting  forth  thuir  condition 
and  asking  Congress  for  free  coal,  iron  ore  and  reduced  duties  on 
pig  and  scrap  iron.  That  statement  declared  that  the  tendency 
of  these  duties  had  been  **  to  wipe  out  the  iron  and  steel  Indus- 
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tries,  large  and  small,  of  New  England/^  It  gives  the  facts  to 
flupport  thia  claim.  Again,  it  says  ;  '*  It  is  then  clearly  the  duty 
ou  coal  and  crude  iron  that  is  strangling  in  Nevv  England  one  of 
the  largest  of  all  the  wonderfal  industries  of  our  moderu  days." 
It  adds  :  '*  There  is  no  necessity  for  letting  it  die  ;  that  it  is  only 
the  existing  duties  on  coal,  ore  and  crude  iron  that  are  strangling 
it ;  and  that  the  abolition  of  those  duties  will  not  only  keep  it 
alive,  but  will  insure  it  a  tremendous  vitality  and  large  increase/* 

Tills  statement  and  petition  were  signed  by  593  iron  and  stoel 
indnstriea  of  New  England,  inc hiding  almost  without  exception 
every  one  of  im[)ortance,  and  by  men  of  both  political  parties, 
including  the  then  Republican  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Cer- 
tainly to  that  industry  tlicre  is  hope  of  new  life  and  growth  when 
a  Democratic  tariff  bill  takes  the  place  of  the  McKinley  law* 

Turn  next  to  the  woollen  industry*  The  bui^den  to-day  of  a 
duty  upon  wool  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  industry 
asks  antl  gets  an  additional  duty  on  its  finished  products  called 
compensatory,  because  given  to  offset  this  burden.  The  industry 
itself  asked  Congress  in  18»)G  for  free  wool,  and  said  that  witli  it 
a  duty  of  twenty*five  per  cent,  on  its  finished  products  was  sufti- 
cient,  and  recently  over  700  woollen  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
including  some  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  have  again  asked 
for  tliis  benefit.  They  have  no  fear  that  free  wool,  which  in  all 
other  civilized  countries  has  been  a  help  to  this  industry,  will 
here  work  it  harm  ;  and  they  remember  that  since  1888  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  twice  formulated  its  policy  into  bills  which  gave 
free  wool,  still  leaving  a  duty  on  its  product  larger  than  the  labor 
cost  of  the  product  and  much  larger  than  the  twenty-five  percent- 
asked  by  the  woollen  industry  in  18GG. 

Turn  next  to  the  hoot  and  shoe  and  leather  industries.  What 
better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  benefit  of  the  Democratic  pol- 
icy of  free  raw  materials  than  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  those 
industries  after  the  duty  on  hides  was  removed  in  1872,  and  their 
unanimous  protest  against  tho  proposition  to  reimpose  that  duty 
by  the  McKinley  Bill  ?  With  their  principal  raw  material  free, 
they  export  annually  over  thirteen  million  dollars  worth  of  goods, 
competing  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  labor  of  the 
world.  Mr.  McKinley  said  there  was  no  reason  for  a  duty  on 
wool  which  did  not  equally  apply  to  hides.  He  was  right,  but 
he  did  not  put  hack  the  iluty  against  this  protest.     The  Demo- 
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enitie  puty  nja  that  erery  reMon  which  nude  hides  free  demAudj 
that  wool  be  free,  and  it  proposes  to  ace  apoa  this  beiieL  The 
great  advantage  of  free  silk  to  the  oik  iada^crj.  of  fnse  ngs 
to  the  paper  indastrj,  of  free  hides  to  cae  boot  and  ahoe  and 
leather  iadaatries,  can  and  ought  to  be  extended  to  other  indiu- 
tries  aa  a  benefit  not  only  to  ail  the  people  as  consumers,  bat  co 
the  indaatries  themselres,  gifing  them  a  larger  markec  here  and 
a  better  chance  to  send  their  products  into  foreign  markets. 

This  is  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  as  declared  in  in 
platforms,  formulated  in  its  measures  and  supported  by  its  Totes. 
It  adrocates  a  rerenne  tariff,  remembering  that  revenue  has  been 
the  basis  of  every  tariff,  even  our  war  tariff,  until  1S88,  when  an- 
other principle,  controlling  the  Republican  party,  supplanted  ii 
and  found  expression  in  the  McKinley  BilL  It  believes  that  a 
tariff^  which  gives  free  raw  materials  and  cheaper  necessaries  of 
life  and  which  is  required  to  raise  a  revenue  of  nearly  two  hundred 
million  dollars^  is  a  conservative  measure,  and  a  benefit  to 
industries  a^  well  as  to  the  people.  It  does  not  believe  in  tariff 
taxation  which  has  for  its  purpose  and  result  taking  from  one  to 
give  to  another,  or  burdening  all  to  enrich  the  few.  It  opposes 
the  principle  of  the  McKinley  Bill  that  taxation  can  be  laid  not 
for  revenue,  a  public  purpose,  but  solely  for  private  interests,  to 
kill  competition,  encourage  trusts  and  cut  off  revenue. 

The  country  deliberately — emphatically — siiidin  1890  and  1892 
that  the  Democratic  policy  was  right  in  principle  and  would  be 
beneficial  in  its  results.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  its  mature 
judgment,  twice  expressed,  was  wholly  wrong.  It  certainly  is  no 
proof  of  this  that  a  great  business  depression  has  come  under 
another  tariff  policy,  which  by  the  same  judgment  the  country 
condemned  and  ordered  to  be  repealed. 

William  E.  Russell. 


THE  BATTLE-SHIP  OF  THE  FUTURE-A  REPLY 
TO  ADMIUAL  COLUMB. 

BY  OAPT,  W,  T.  SAMPSON,  IT.  8,  K.,  CHIEP  OF  TEE  BUREAU 
OF  ORDNANCB, 


A  BATTLE-BHiP  18  that  fighting  ship  which  comhiiies  in  the 
Ughest  possible  degree  the  powers  of  offeDce  and  defence.  This 
is  no  new  distinction,  for  in  all  times  the  ships  which  possessed 
these  high  qualities;  whetlier  propelled  by  oars,  sails,  or  machin- 
ery, have  been  accorded  the  honor  of  bearing  the  shock  of  battle 
when  fleets  have  met.  Other  vessels  iuteiuled  for  special  pur- 
poses have  been  always  associated  with  the  battle-ships.  Never 
in  the  history  of  naviefl  have  these  auxiliariejs  been  so  nnmeroits 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  battle-ships,  or  so  various  in  type, 
AS  they  are  now.  We  have  cruisers  large  and  small,  protected 
cruisers,  armored  cruisers,  rams,  commerce-destroyers,  gunboats, 
torpedo  cmisers,  torpedo  boats,  etc.  Each  of  these  types  has  its 
own  characteristics,  in  which  speed,  the  number  and  size  of  gnns» 
coal  endurance,  manoeuvring  power,  etc.,  are  made  most  promi- 
nent, according  to  the  supposed  needs  of  the  case.  Each 
is  a  fighting  ship  in  its  way ;  but  none  of  them,  nor  all  of  them 
acting  together,  could  be  exjiected  to  meet  a  battle-ship  in  a  fair 
fight.  Before  a  fleet  of  battle-ships  a  host  of  these  other  craft 
must  scurry  to  cover,  or  only  venture  out  under  protection  of 
darkness. 

Attempts  are  periodically  made  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
each  of  thc^se  types  of  auxiliaries.  At  one  time  we  are  told  that 
a  fleet  of  commerce^destroyera  would  constitute  the  most  efficient 
naval  force  for  a  nation  ;  again,  it  is  a  fleet  of  rams  or  a  suflicient 
number  of  torpedo  boats.  While  commerce-doetroyers  might 
auoeeed  in  driving  an  enemy's  commerce  from  the  seas,  Mahan 
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has  shown  that  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  terminate  a  war,  or 
even  to  greatly  influence  the  result*  A  fleet  of  ewif  t  and  heavy 
rams  would  be  able  to  greatly  annoy  a  smaller  number  ol  battle- 
ships, but  Lhey  could  do  little  more.  Nor  could  those  night- 
hawks,  the  torpedo  boats,  hope  to  do  more  than  frighten  their  big 
enemies,  the  battle-ships. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  tliat  rams  or  torpedo  boats  could 
not  occaHionally  destroy  a  battle-ship,  but  the  circnmstancea  must 
be  very  favorable  to  the  smaUer  craft  to  admit  of  such  a  result. 
It  is  not  intended  in  this  brief  article  to  attempt  to  give  the  rea- 
sons for  these  opinions.  They  are  expressed  here  only  to 
define  aud  outline  by  contrast  the  characteristics  of  the  battle- 
ship, which  embodies  in  the  highest  degree  in  which  they  can  be 
combined  the  good  qualities  of  all  other  fighting  ships.  She 
mounts  heavy  guns  to  pierce  the  armor  of  her  enemies  j  she 
mounts  numerous  guns  of  lighter  calibre  to  enable  her  to  meet 
similar  fire  from  all  sorts  of  craft  and  to  destroy  the  quick-mov- 
ing torpedo  boats  which  would  escape  the  slow-working,  heavy 
guns ;  she  carries  armor  to  protect  herself  against  any  but  the 
heaviest  projectiles,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  against  even  these  ; 
she  carries  torpedoes  to  destroy  an  enemy  who  may,  in  the  man- 
ceuvres  of  battle,  come  within  her  reach  ;  she  carries  such  a  sap- 
ply  of  coal  and  ammunition  as  will  enable  her  to  perform  her 
duty  between  the  times  when  she  can  renew  her  supply.  Being 
essentially  a  fighting  machine,  she  does  not  require  high  speed 
to  enable  her  to  escape  from  an  enemy.  When  war  shall  come 
between  any  of  tho  great  natioua  which  depend  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  their  naval  strength,  it  will  be  the  battle-ship  which 
will  settle  the  issue.  And  such,  in  brief^  is  the  battle-ship  of 
to-day. 

But  the  battle-ship  of  the  future — to  predict  her  design 
would  be  to  solve  at  once  problems  destined  for  many  a  year  to 
baffle  the  skill  of  the  naval  architect.  If  the  powder  question 
were  settled  forever,  if  the  quality  of  gun  steel  and  the  system  of 
manufacture  of  gans  were  decided  beyond  cavil,  if  tho  quality  of 
armor  had  been  definitely  e-stahlished,  if  the  strength  of  projec- 
tiles had  reached  a  limit,  if  the  means  of  attack  and  defence 
were  to  be  restricted  to  those  now  in  use  ;  even  were  all  these 
elements  fixed  and  unalterable,  yet  would  it  be  a  difticult  task  to 
predict  the  design  of  the  future  battle-ship.     But,  when  it  is  re- 
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membered  that  these  elements  may  alter,  that  they  may  be  modi- 
fied* that  they  may  even  be  exchanged  for  others  raore  suitable, 
the  problem  becomes  more  complex,  the  eolation  more  diiBcoIt. 
When  it  is  also  borne  in  mind  that  many  other  elements  of  design 
which  arc  not  purely  military  am  likewise  liable  to  change,  snch 
as  the  character  of  the  fuel  used,  or  the  whole  system  of  propul- 
sion, the  prediction  partakes  of  the  nature  of  prophecy, 

A  brief  glance  at  the  intluence  which  would  probably  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  future  battle-ship  by  a  modiflcation  of  each  of 
the  elements  referred  to  may  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  probable  influence  of  all  combined.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  we  glance  at  the  progress  or  changes  which  each  has  under- 
gone during  tliirty  years,  which  comprehend  thf?  period  in  which 
the  greatest  changes  have  been  made,  we  shall  have  tiie  import- 
ant aid  of  history  also  to  guide  us. 

We  may,  for  brevity,  consider  together  the  gun,  its  powder 
and  projectile,  for,  as  Admiral  Colomb  has  said,  the  gun  will 
probably  always  have  a  predominating  influence  in  deciding  the 
design  of  the  fighting  ship.  That  battle-ship  will  best  ful61  its 
mission  which  carries  the  most  powerful  battery  the  most  stead- 
ily, with  the  greatest  celerity,  from  place  to  place,  and  to  the 
greatest  distance,  and  in  which  the  stability  is  best  protected. 

The  power  of  the  gun  has  enormously  increased  within  the 
past  thirty  years.  This  increase  in  power  is  not  represented  by 
increase  in  size,  but  by  the  greatly  increased  velocity  which  it 
imparts  to  a  projectile  greatly  increased  in  weight.  The  15-inch 
smooth  bore  guns  monnted  in  our  monitors,  which  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  maximum  efficiency  of  guns  in  our  service  thirty 

Iyeiirs  ago,  would  barely  penetrate  six  inches  of  iron  at  the  muzzle, 
while  at  1,500  yards  the  penetration  would  not  exceed  3i  inches. 
The  13-inch  rifles  to  be  placed  in  our  battle  ships  will  penetrate 
27  inches  of  steel  at  the  muzzle*  or  23  inches  at  1,500  yards  ;  at 
greater  distances  the  difference  becomes  more  marked. 
Smokeless  powder,  whose  greatest  advantage  lies  in  the  high 
velocity  it  can  impart  to  the  projectile,  will  probably  still  further 
increase  the  velocity  m  the  powder  is  developed.  This  may,  and 
probably  will,  continue  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  modify  the 
form  of  the  gun  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  material.  As 
the  slow  burning  brown  powder  was  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
quicker  burning  black,   distributing   the  pressure    more    nni- 
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fornily  along  the  bore  of  the  gun,  so  does  the  smokeless  poTTtler 
make  a  decided  advance  in  the  same  maDner,  until  we  now  have 
reached  a  muzzle  velocity  which  is  nearly  double  what  was  ob- 
tained with  the  smooth  bora  thirty  years  ago,  and  which,  at  a  dig 
tance  of  1,500  yards  is  three  times  as  great  as  was  possible 
with  the  old  gun.  We  may  expect  the  mutual  reaction  of  tlie 
gun  and  the  powder,  as  regards  development,  to  continue. 
Every  improvement  in  the  powder  will  be  met  by  an  appropriate 
modification  in  the  gun,  and  every  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
gim  will  be  utilized  by  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  tlie  powden 
Thus  the  energy  of  the  projectile  will  increase  and  the  difficulty 
in  controlling  the  recoil  of  the  gnn  will  become  greater.  When 
the  energy  of  the  projectile  was  but  a  few  hundred  foot  tons,  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  restrain  the  recoil,  but  when  the 
energy  of  the  projectile  rises  to  30,000  foot  tons,  it  becomes  a  far 
more  diffi^ndt  problem  to  control  the  recoil,  demanding  the  use 
of  powerful  hydraulic  machinery.  The  necessary  protection  of 
this  machinery  has  led  to  an  increase  of  armor  on  the  ship  be- 
yond what  was  before  necessary,  and  this  in  turn  has  demanded  a 
larger  ship  to  carry  it. 

The  increased  velocity  has  made  necessary  greater  strength 
in  the  projectile,  for  those  of  cast  iron  are  broken  to  fragments, 
even  against  light  and  soft  armor;  wrought-iron  projectiles  are 
deformed  like  a  leaden  bullet ;  cast  steel  is  only  better  than  cast 
iron,  but  the  very  highest  skill  of  the  metallurgical  art  has  suc- 
ceeded iu  producing  an  armor  piercing  projectile  of  wonderful 
strength,  which,  under  favorable  conditions  of  impact,  can  trans- 
fer nearly  its  total  energy  to  the  opposing  armor.  Yet  in  this 
very  matter  of  projectiles  naval  artillery  is  now  the  weakest.  The 
energy  which  the  gun  can  impart  to  the  projectile  is  sufficient  to 
crush  the  strongest  to  fragments,  even  when  the  armor  is  soft,  if 
the  line  of  impact  is  oblique  to  the  armor  ;  and  when  the  ai*mor 
is  hardened  by  the  Harvey  process  the  projectile  is  nearly  always 
broken,  whatever  may  be  the  line  of  impact.  The  armor-piercing 
power  of  the  gun  is  therefore  limited  by  the  strength  pf  the  pro- 
jectile which  can  he  manufactured. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  armor  itself,  we  see  that  since 
the  time  when  wooden  walls  were  found  to  be  insufficient  protec- 
tion against  the  increasing  energy  of  the  shot,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  engines  made  more  effective  protection  necessary  to 
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Ba?e  the  machinery  from  injury,  it  has  been  one  prolonged  strug- 
gle for  supremacy  between  the  gnn  and  the  armor.  For  every 
iiun-ease  in  the  power  of  the  gun  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  tlie  armor,  until  the  armor  became  so  heavy  that  its 
protection  had  to  be  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  ship  and  even  then 
only  large  ships  could  carry  the  weight  which  was  required.  Then 
commenced  a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  armor, 
w^iich  has  progressed  through  the  vicissitudes  of  compound  armor 
and  all  steel  armor,  and  has  now  developed  into  alloys  of  nickel 
and  steel,  of  chrome,  nickel,  and  steel,  and  has  finally  culminated 
in  the  Harvey  process  of  hardening  the  surface  of  the  armor  made 
of  the  above  alloys.  This  armor,  as  before  stated,  defies  the  best 
projectile  which  hm  yet  been  produced.  The  armor  has  now  de- 
cidedly the  advantage. 

It  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  development,  has  attained  such 
a  degree  of  excellence,  that  it  may  in  future  be  reduced  in  thick- 
ueas  25  per  cent,  under  what  was  but  just  now  considered 
nec688ary.  This  weight  may  be  saved  or  expended  to  increase 
the  protection,  the  battery  power,  the  speed  or  the  coal  endur- 
ance. If  saved,  we  shalt  have  a  smaller  ship,  retaining  all  other 
characteristics  of  battery,  speed  and  endurance,  but  manifestly 
in  no  great  degree  superior  to  the  larger  ship  carrying  thicker 
armor.  Each  would  have  the  same  protection,  battery,  speed 
and  endurance.  The  smaller  ship  would  be  considerably  less  in 
cost  and  more  economical  in  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  saving  in  weight  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  armor  may  be 
used  to  increase  the  area  of  the  armor,  and  there  will  result  a 
ship  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  original,  but  with  better 
protection* 

If  additional  protection  is  not  considered  as  desirable  as  addi- 
tional power  of  offence,  then  the  additional  weight  can  be  used 
to  increase  the  number  of  guns  or  increase  their  size*  The  choice 
between  increase  in  size  or  increase  of  numbers  would  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  the  guns  are  already  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  intended.  It  would  be  folly  to  arm  a  ship  with  guns 
manifestly  overmatched  by  the  armor  of  her  enemy.  On  the 
other  hand,  guns  which  are  too  large  are  correspondingly  less  effi- 
cient. 

To  apply  the  saving  5n  weight  to  an  increase  in  speed  beyond 
the  present  limit  of  about  fifteen  to  seventeen  knots  is  not  per- 
VOi.  CLVII.— KO.  445.  4i 
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miBsible,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  iucreaae  the  coal  endurance  beyond 
what  is  necefisary  to  enable  the  ship  to  reach  and  act  at  the 
points  ioteuded* 

To  go  Bomewhat  more  into  detail,  we  see  that  the  design  of  the 
fighting  ship,  in  distinction  from  that  of  a  cruiser,  must  depend 
npon  the  guns  which  she  is  to  carry.  From  this  single  condition^ 
when  rightly  interpreted  and  understood,  mil  follow  all  other 
requirements.  For  instance,  the  guns  must  have  power  to  over- 
come the  armor  of  her  adversary.  Should  the  adversary  make 
the  mistake  of  encasing  herself  in  such  thick  armor  that  she  must 
limit  that  armor  to  a  comparatively  small  area,  leaving  sufficient 
unprotected  to  render  her  a  certain  prey  to  moderate  guns,  then 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  attack  her  armor  in  order  to  destroy 
her.  The  armor  protection  then  should  be  so  distributed  that  it 
must  be  punctured  to  fatally  injure  the  ship.  It  may  be  stated 
as  a  rule  that  the  battle-ship  should  carry  guns  that  will  over- 
match, at  least  under  favorable  conditions  of  impact,  the  armor 
which  she  herself  carries*  This  may  seem  to  be  reducing  all 
fighting  ships  to  the  same  level,  leaving  no  advantage  with  either 
of  two  opposing  sides.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  like 
two  opposing  armies,  the  victory  will  probably  rest  with  the  one 
which  can  bring  the  greater  number  into  action. 

The  oft-repeated  proposition  to  save  weight  in  armor  by  reduc- 
ing the  freeboard,  or,  in  other  words,  by  making  the  fighting  ship 
of  the  monitor  type,  will  not  produce  the  ship  of  the  future. 
Those  who  advocate  the  monitor  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
present  battle-ship  has  incorporated  the  only  useful  feature  of  that 
type,  which  is  the  turret.  The  low  freeboard  of  the  monitor  is  not 
compatible  with  tlie  present  speed.  Considerable  height  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  bow  wave  from  coming  on  board  the 
ship.  No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  than  in 
our  coast  defence  vessel,  the  "  Monterey,"  At  her  maximum  speed 
of  about  fourteen  knots,  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel  is  several 
feet  under  water,  rendering  it  impossible  to  make  good  practice 
with  her  forward  guns,  when  running  even  at  less  than  maximum 
speed. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  following  remarks  are  limited  to 
the  battle-ship  and  recalling  her  description,  we  may  venture  to 
predict  the  directions  iu  which  this  mighty  engine  of  wwr  will  b© 
developed. 
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First,  It  may  be  stated  with  confidence  that  her  gpeed  will  be 
quite  modemte,  not  exceeding  sixteeu  or  seventeen  knots,  as  a  maxi- 
mum. Undoubtedly  there  might  arise  occasions  when  a  higher 
speed  would  be  of  advantage  to  a  fleet  in  pursuit  of  a  weaker  oue^  or 
when  it  would  prove  invaluable  to  the  weaker  one  in  making  her 
escape  ;  but  these  occtL^ions  are  strategical  and  not  tactical.  That 
is  to  say,  small  difference  of  speed  wit!  cut  no  figure  in  an  actual 
engagement,  nor  will  superior  speed  cuable  the  defeated  fleet  to 
escape  ;  lor  it  will  be  found  now,  as  in  the  time  of  sailing  fleets, 
thtttj  after  a  general  engagement,  the  victors  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  speed  even  if  they  did  not  before.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  surest  signs  of  defeat  that  the  vanquished  have  lost  in  nian- 
u*uvring  power.  The  fleet  having  the  highest  average  speed 
will  have  it  in  its  power  to  avoid  an  engagement,  but  it  cannot  bo 
said  with  certainty  that  an  advantage  in  speed  wili  euublo  a  fleet 
to  bring  on  an  engagement  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
an  increase  in  speed  demands  the  sacritice  of  other  qualities  which 
are  of  vital  importance  in  a  flght,  I  think  the  limit  fixed  will 
prove  a  safe  prediction. 

While  high  speed  in  a  battle-ship  is  not  demanded,  econ- 
omical speed  is  a  very  important  consideration.  It  is  importiint 
that  the  maximum  speed  may  be  depended  upon  at  all  times; 
hence  the  importance  given  to  tho  question  of  sheathing 
and  coppering  the  bottoms  of  steel  8hij)g  to  prevent  the  marine 
growth  and  consequent  loss  of  speed.  Without  going  into 
the  merits  of  sheathing,  it  is  thought  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  some  more  efficacious  method  will  be  found  for  pro- 
venting  this  murine  growth.  The  advocates  of  sheathing  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  is  at  best  only  a  partial  rentedy.  The  injurious 
effect  of  foul  bottoms  has  been  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
high  speed  of  recent  years.  When  wooden  ships  were  sheathed 
and  the  speed  was  low,  the  loss  from  this  cause  was  far  less 
noticeable,  although  bottoms  were  foul. 

SecotulfThe  coal  endurance  of  the  future  battle-ship  must  be 
determined  by  tho  distance  at  which  she  may  be  required  to  act 
from  her  base  of  supplies.  This,  in  its  turn,  must  be  determined 
by  the  policy  of  the  nation.  Our  own  country  having  no  distant 
colonics  to  defend  will  maintain  but  a  moderate  fleet  of  battle- 
ships and  only  for  defensive  purposes.  A  proper  defence,  how- 
ever^ demands  that  an  enemy  shall  not  be  permitted  to  establi.^h 
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or  maintain  a  base  of  supplies  on  our  side  of  either  great  oceaii. 
This  consideration  limits  the  necessary  endurance  of  our  battle- 
ships  to  H  very  moderate  amount,  but  to  cover  all  probable 
demands  it  should  be  fixed  at  about  5,000  miles  at  an  economical 
speed*     All  the  reasons  for  this  estimate  cannot  be  stated  here. 

With  the  introduction  of  liquid  fuel,  this  endurance  might  be 
reduced-  Oigections  still  exist  to  the  use  of  this  fool,  but  so 
desirable  is  it  for  naval  nso  that  we  may  count  upon  the  removal 
of  them.  The  fact  that  its  advantages  are  not  so  great  for 
the  merchant  service  has  delayed  its  adoption,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  a  time.  As  soon  as  a  demund  for  it  is  created  it  will 
be  manufactured  in  necessary  quantities.  We  shall  then  see  our 
ships  receiving  their  fuel  in  a  few  hours  instead  of  requiring  days, 
as  is  now  the  case,  Snbdi vision,  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
against  under-water  injury,  may  then  be  groutly  extended. 

It  is  evident  that  moderate  speed  and  moderate  endurance 
will  in  themselves  reqnire  a  ship  of  but  moderate  displacement. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  other  requirements  will  influence  the 
size  of  the  ship. 

71nrdt  Tho  subjects  armor  and  armament  arc  best  treated 
together  becauBo  they  are  so  interdependent.  It  has  been  stated, 
probably  without  much  consideration^  that  armor  will  be  aban- 
doned for  the  same  reason  that  led  to  its  abandonment  as  a  per- 
sonal protection  for  the  soldier,  because  it  had  ceased  to  protect 
against  the  improved  weapons  of  warfare,  and  the  weight  of  the 
armor  could  not  he  increased*  But  this  condition  of  things  doea 
not  seem  likely  to  arise  in  regard  to  ships.  Aside  from  this,  the 
armor  carried  by  fighting  ships  is  principally  for  the  protection 
of  tho  stability  and  machinery  of  the  ship,  rather  than  the  men 
who  man  her.  If  any  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  armor 
on  a  battle-ship,  let  him  consider  from  every  imaginable  point  of 
view  the  result  of  an  engagement  between  two  fighting  ships  of 
the  same  displacement,  one  protected  by  suitable  armor  and  the 
other  without  it.  The  nn^irmored  ship  has  the  advantage  that 
she  can  devote  the  weight  given  to  armor  in  her  adversary  to 
increasing  tho  weight  of  her  armament,  increasing  her  speed,  or 
increasing  her  endurance*  Each  of  these  would  be  an  undoubted 
advantage,  but  when  we  consider  these  advantages  as  they  bear 
upon  the  supremo  moment  when  the  ships  are  engaged  in  battle, 
we  see  that  the  question  of  coal  endurance  is  not  likely  to  infln* 
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ence  the  resalt ;  for  it  will  depend  quite  as  miicli  upon  which 
has  received  the  most  recent  supply  as  upon  tho  actual  quantity 
each  ean  carry  in  her  bunkers. 

The  advantage  of  superior  speed  in  buttle  will  consist  mainly 
in  ramminij  and  avoiding  the  rani;  hut  it  seems  very  improb- 
able that  an  un armored  ship  would  venture  to  ram  an  armored 
one ;  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  advantage  in  superior  speed 
will  be  limited  to  that  of  enabling  the  unarmored  ship  to  choose 
her  fighting  distance.  As  a  yer^  modt^rate  suiieriority  of  speed 
would  enable  her  to  do  this,  it  would  be  best  to  use  a  large  pait  of 
her  extra  displacement  in  incrciising  both  the  weight  of  her  guns 
and  their  number.  Sbe  would  thus,  by  the  superior  volume  of 
her  fire,  have  some  compensation  for  her  own  vulnerability*  But 
whatever  increase  of  weight  she  could  possibly  give  to  her  guns 
would  be  far  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  resistance  of  the 
armor  of  her  adversary.  The  unarmored  ship  would  appear  to  be 
left  with  the  overwhelming  disadvantage  that  every  blow  she  re- 
caived  would  pierce  lier  through  and  through.  Under  such  cir- 
CQmstancea  all  lier  other  advantages  would  disappear.  Neither 
superior  speed,  endurance  nor  armament  could  compensate  for 
laek  of  protectioiL 

The  armor  applied  to  a  ship  has  two  distinct  objects^first,  to 
protect  the  stability  of  the  ship,  and,  second,  to  protect  the 
machinery  contained  in  the  ship  \  included  in  the  tatter  is  not 
only  the  propelling  machinery,  but  more  especially,  from  their 
otherwise  exposed  position,  the  guns  aud  the  machinery  necessary 
for  working  them.  Incidentally  the  armor  which  protects  the 
guns  protects  the  men  stationed  at  them.  The  larger  tho  guns,  the 
more  extended  the  appliances  for  handling  them,  and,  consequent* 
ly,  the  more  effective  the  protection  required.  In  other  words, 
where  heavy  gnns  are  mounted,  heavy  armor  must  be  used,  and 
both  conspire  to  increase  the  size  of  the  ship. 

The  necessity  for  armor  being  admitted,  it  remains  to  deter- 
mine where  its  utility  ceases.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  controversy  of  small  ironclads  versus  large  ones.  Those  who 
advocate  the  smaller  vessels  do  so  on  the  ground  of  economy  and 
in  the  belief  that  a  number  of  small  Tessels,  costing  less  than  the 
price  of  one  battle  sliip,  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  her  in 
battle.  A  little  oonfiidcration  will,  I  think,  show  the  fallacy  of 
thia  contention^  for  if  we  assume  the  same  chai*acteristics  for  botli 
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the  battle-ahip  and  the  sinaller  ironcliwis,  it  can  be  shown  that  thej 
can  be  more  economkally  obtained  in  one  etru dure  than  when 
distributed  among  severaL  If  it  is  assumed  that  a  number  of 
smaller  vessels,  with  less  gun  power  than  the  battle-ships,  can 
vanquish  her  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  the  assumption.  The  Bmaller  vessels  must  collectively  be  at 
least  equal  in  this  respect  to  their  larger  antagonist  ;  they  must, 
also,  have  equal  protection,  or  tliey  will  be  at  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage.  In  the  days  of  sailing  ships,  when  the  manceuvring  power 
was  very  restricted  and  guns  were  necessarily  mounted  in  broad- 
side, it  was  possible  for  a  number  of  small  vessels  to  take  such 
positions  with  reference  to  a  larger  antagonist  as  to  put  her 
quite  at  tlieir  mercy.  This  is  not  now  the  ca^o.  A  battle-ship, 
with  her  battery  rightly  disposed,  would  be  quite  indifferent  as 
to  the  position  assumed  by  such  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  the  smaller  vessels  would  be  obliged 
to  take  position  on  the  beam  of  the  battle-ship  if  they  hoped  to 
pierce  her  armor,  or  they  must  rely  upon  destroying  her  by  an 
attack  upon  her  unarmored  parts.  Without  mentioning  the  greater 
steadiness  of  the  battle-ship,  it  may  then  be  fairly  assumed  that 
she  would  be  more  than  a  niatch  for  the  smaller  ironchids,  whether 
cost  or  gun  power  be  made  the  basis  of  comparison. 

Wliere  then  shall  cease  the  constant  tendency  to  greater  size 
wliich  accompanies  increase  of  gun  powder  and  armor  protection? 
If  a  large  vessel  is  better  than  a  smaller  one,  can  there  be  any 
limit?  Several  considerations  control  the  dimensions.  The 
great  cost  is  a  most  potent  one.  A  first  class  battle-ship  costs 
15,000,000,  and  only  a  first  class  nation  can  afford  to  maintain  a 
fleet  of  such  costly  weapons.  Certain  numbers  are  required  in 
order  thai  their  services  may  extend  over  a  greater  area  and  con- 
sequently the  individual  size  or  cost  must  be  limited.  The  liabil- 
ity to  iw^cident  increases  with  the  dimensions;  in  taking  tho 
ground,  or  in  collision,  the  great  weight  of  the  battle-ship  is  her 
destruction.  For  our  own  country  a  decided  limit  is  fixed  by  the 
depth  of  water  in  our  harbors, — for,  manifestly,  our  battle-ships 
should  be  capable  of  entering  our  own  ports.  Doubtless  the  limit 
has  been  reached  in  the  ''  lowa/^  now  building.  Kor  need  w^efear 
that  our  battle-ships  of  10,000  or  11,000  tons  will  be  greatly  out- 
classed by  anything  Ihey  will  ever  encounter. 

The  battlo-ahip  is,  or  should  be,  at  every  stage  of  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  art  of  naval  warfare,  a  definite  machine  ;  and  only 
such  variations  from  a  flxed  character  should  exist  as  are  de- 
manded by  her  environment ;  by  which  is  meant  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  area  over  which  she  is  intended  to  act.  A  bat- 
tlo-ahip  is  intended  to  meet  the  enemy  and  fight  to  a  finish- 
Numbers  will,  of  conrse,  in  most  cases  determine  the  result,  but 
this  is  no  argument  against  the  theory  that  the  individual  ships 
should  possess  in  the  highest  degree  attainable  the  maximum 
fighting  power.  And  very  important  it  is  that  the  battle-ships  of 
a  nation  should  possess  uniformity  in  speed  itnd  manceuvring 
power.  That  nation  which  possesses  the  most  homogeneous 
line  of  battle  has,  other  things  being  equal,  a  great  advantage. 
So  important  is  this  consideration  that  it  would  be  better  to  sac- 
rifice some  qualities  which  would  be  a  decided  improvement  in  a 
new  ship  rather  than  depart  from  the  leading  characteristiefi  of 
the  other  ships  with  which  she  must  be  associated.  It  is  not  in- 
tended by  this  to  exclude  improvements,  but  they  must  be  im- 
portant ones  to  outweigh  the  advantages  of  a  homogeneous  fleet* 
In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  battle-ship  of  the  future 
will,  like  all  human  contrivances,  be  of  gradual  growth,  resulting 
from  the  adaptation  to  her  use  of  improvements  and  discoveries  in 
many  branches  of  science.  Under  the  crucial  test  of  war  it 
may  be  found  that  many  mistakes  have  been  made.  If  I  should 
venture  to  point  out  ono  of  these,  it  would  be  the  multiplicity  of 
devices  which  every  branch  of  physical  science  has  contributed 
to  overcrowd  our  ships.  Not  that  they  do  not  admirably  serve 
their  purpose,  but  I  fear  that  we,  as  sailors,  are  growing  to  rely 
upon  thorn,  and  will  be  lost  when  the  rude  shock  of  battle  breaks 
our  electric  wires  and  disarranges  the  delicate  machinery  upon 
which  we  now  depend  in  a  thousand  ways.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, I  venture  to  think  that  the  battle-sliip  of  to-day  has  a 
Bound  reason  for  all  her  principal  features,  and  the  type  will  per- 
sist. The  stability  will  continue  to  be  carefully  protected  by 
Tertical  armor.  Many  of  the  accidents  both  in  battle  and  times 
af  peaoe,  to  which  great  ships  are  liable*  will  be  diminished 
by  the  adoption  of  liquid  fuel.  The  main  battery  will  be 
monnted  in  turrets  funiishing  complete  protection  to  the  guns, 
and,  aa  farajs  possible^  to  the  machinery  for  their  manipulation, 
and  for  the  supply  of  ammunition.  The  secondary  battery  will 
be  protected  in  proportion  to  ita  im])ortance,   while  every  gua 
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position  with  its  crew  will  be  protected  against  machine  and  rapid 
gnn  fire.  The  time  will  never  come  when  we  shall  cease  to  de- 
mand higher  requirements  in  the  battle-ship.  Fortunately  all 
requirements  are  interchangeable.  Armor  may  be  substitnted 
for  guns^  guns  for  fuel,  so  that  the  saving  in  one  direction  may 
at  once  be  utilized  in  another.  The  advent  of  hard-surfaced 
armor  will  demand  that  the  calibre  of  the  main  battery  be  main- 
tained ;  for  until  projectiles  of  greater  strength  can  be  produced 
the  only  way  to  overcome  Harvey  armor  is  to  crush  it  with  an 
overwhelming  blow.  In  addition  to  this^  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  that  all  armor  under  the  constantly  varying  angles  of  im- 
pact in  battle  will  furnish  greater  protection  than  is  considered 
possible  when  judged  by  the  result  of  normal  impact  on  the  prov- 
ing ground.  For  this  reason  again,  the  larger  calibre  of  the  gun 
must  be  maintained,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  determines  the  great 
size  of  the  battle-ship  of  the  future,  subject  to  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  indicated. 

W.  T.  Sampson,  Captain,  U.  S.  N. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  POPULIST  PARTY. 

BY   SENATOR  WILLIAM   ALFRED   PEFFER,  OF  KANSAS. 


The  Populist  Party  is  an  organized  demand  that  the  functions 
of  gOYcmment  shall  be  exercised  only  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all 
the  people.  It  asserts  that  government  is  useful  only  to  the  ox- 
tent  that  it  serves  to  advance  the  common  weal.  Believing  that 
the  public  good  is  paramount  to  private  interests,  it  protests  against 
the  delegation  of  sovereign  powers  to  private  agencies.  Its 
motto  is:  "Equal  rights  to  all;  special  privileges  to  none/' 
Its  creed  is  written  in  a  single  line  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— **  All  men  are  created  equal.  *'  Devoted  to  the  objects 
for  which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  it 
proposes  to  "  form  a  more  perfect  union''  by  cultivating  a  nation- 
al sentiment  among  the  people ;  to  "  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility "  by  securing  to  every  man  and  woman  what  they  earn  ; 
to  "  establish  justice  "  by  procuring  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  products  and  profits  of  labor ;  to  "  provide  for  the  common 
defence'*  by  interesting  every  citizen  in  the  ownership  of  his 
home;  to  "promote  the  general  welfare"  by  abolishing  class 
legislation  and  limiting  the  government  to  its  proper  functions  ; 
and  to  "  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity "  by  protecting  the  producing  masses  against  the  spoliation 
of  speculators  and  usurers. 

The  Populist  claims  that  the  mission  of  his  party  is  to  emanci- 
pate labor.  He  believes  that  men  are  not  only  created  equal,  but 
that  they  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  of  natural  resources  in 
procuring  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort.  He  believes  that 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  products  and  profits  of  labor  is 
essential  to  the  highest  form  of  civilization  ;  that  taxation  shonld 
only  be  for  public  purposes,  and  that  all  moneys  raised  by  taxes' 
should  go  into  the  public  treasnry ;  that  public  needs  should  be 
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supplied  by  pnhlic  agencies,  and  that  the  people  should  be  seryed 
equally  aud  alike. 

The  party  believes  in  popular  government.  Its  demands  may 
be  summarized  fairly  to  be — 

1,  An  exclusively  national  currency  in  amount  amply  sufficient 
for  all  the  uses  for  which  money  is  needed  by  the  people,  to  con- 
BtBt  of  gold  and  silver  coined  on  equal  terms,  and  government 
paper,  each  aud  all  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  of  whatever 
nature  or  amount,  receivable  for  taxes  and  all  public  dues. 

2.  That  rates  of  interest  for  the  use  of  mouey  be  reducecl  to 
the  level  of  average  net  profits  in  productive  industries, 

3.  That  the  means  of  public  transportation  be  brought  under 
public  control,  to  the  end  that  carriage  shall  not  cost  more  than 
it  is  reasonably  worth,  and  that  charges  may  be  made  uniform. 

4,  That  large  private  land-holdings  be  discouraged  by  law. 

It  is  charged  against  Populists  that  they  favor  paternalism  in 
government.  This  is  an  error.  They  only  demand  that  public 
functions  shall  be  exercised  by  public  agents,  and  that  sovereign 
powers  shall  not  be  delegated  to  private  persons  or  corporations 
having  only  private  interests  to  serve.  They  would  popularise 
government  to  the  end  that  it  may  accomplish  the  work  for 
which  it  was  established— to  serve  the  people,  all  the  people,  not 
only  a  few. 

If  it  be  paternalism  to  require  the  government  to  look  after  any 
of  the  private  interests  of  the  people,  why  do  we  not  drive  from 
our  grounds  as  a  tramp  tlie  postman  who  delivers  our  mail  ?  If  it 
be  paternalism  to  bring  our  transportation  business  under  public 
control,  why  do  we  not  repeal  the  inter-State  commerce  law  and 
restore  the  carrying  trade  to  private  citizens  from  whose  rapacity 
the  people  were  partiidly  released  some  years  ago  ?  If  it  be 
paternalism  to  establish  government  agencies  to  supply  currency 
to  the  people,  what  means  the  national  bank  act  whose  title 
reads:  ''An  act  to  provide  a  national  currency  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  United  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation 
and  redemption  thereof  ?" 

All  there  is  in  the  charge  of  paternal inm  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Populists  believe  that,  as  to  these  particular  matters,  the  people 
would  bo  served,  more  equiUbly  and  at  greatly  reduced  ex- 
pense, by  public  agents  working  on  fixed  salaries,  than  by  private 
persons  who  use  their  business  for  private  ends. 
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It  will  bo  observed  that  the  party  deals  with  live  issues  only, 
and  they  are  thoae  chiefly  which  rehtte  to  the  use  of  natural  re- 
sou  rce§  of  suhsisteiioo  and  to  the  distribution  of  property  and 
property  values.  This  is  the  only  party  that  clearly  expresBes  a 
woll-defined  position  on  the  **  money  qnestion/'  It  states  the 
kind  of  money  the  party  wants— gold,  silver  and  paper  ;  it  de- 
mands that  the  metula  be  coined  freely,  in  unlimited  quantities, 
At  a  ratio  of  IG  to  1  ;  that  the  currency  shall  be  issued  by  the 
general  government  only — not  by  banks — and  that  it  shall  be  a 
full  legal  tender. 

To  the  financial  part  of  the  platform  it  is  objected — 

1.  That  the  volume  of  currency  required  in  a  given  community 
or  State  is  an  unknown  quantity,  that  too  much  is  worse  than  too 
little,  and  that,  tliorefore,  it  is  always  better  to  be  within  rather 
than  without  the  proper  limit. 

2.  That  paper  money  cannot  safely  be  issued  except  on  a 
specie  basis,  and  that  the  issue  ought  not  to  exceed  three  or  four 
dollars  to  one  dollar  of  the  coin  reserve. 

3.  That  no  more  silver  should  be  coined  unlesa,  through  inter- 
national agreement,  the  principal  commercial  nations  agree  to 
use  silver  coin  at  an  agreed  ratio  to  gold. 

4  That  gold  is  the  only  proper  and  safe  money  material,  be- 
canse  its  conimercial  value  is  always  equal  to  its  coin  value,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  "  money  of  the  world. *^ 

To  the  first  objection  the  Populist  answers  that  it  is  no  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  money  is  required  by  the  people 
than  it  is  to  find  out  how  much  of  any  staple  article  they  need. 
In  normal  conditions  there  is  a  normal  demand  for  things,  and 
the  demand  indicates  the  number,  quantity  or  amount  required. 
Our  Treasury  officials,  in  their  annual  reports,  place  stress  on  the 
need  of  a  more  *'  flexible  "  currency  to  meet  increased  demands 
which  appear  periodically — and  especially  when  farmers*  crops 
are  to  bo  moved.  Bankers  complain  of  scarcity  of  money  at  par- 
ticular seasons.  They  discover  the  scarcity  because  of  a  demand 
which  they  are  unable  to  supply.  People  make  known  their  need 
of  money  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  let  their  need  of  any- 
thing else  be  known — by  asking  for  it,  offering  to  buy  or  desiring 
to  borrow  or  hire  it.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the  demand 
might  be  so  great  that  to  supply  it  would  be  to  derange  values, 
didturb  business  and  bankrupt  the  people,  it  is  answered  that  in 
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iiomial  conditions  men  do  not  pnrcbaao  more  of  anything  thait 
they  need.  Why  ehould  they  boy  more  money  than  they  need  ? 
If  they  did  the  excDSs  would  advantage  them  nothing;  it  would 
be  utterly  useless,  as  all  idle  money  is  nsoleBs.  Populists  do  not 
demand  an  unlimited  supply  of  currency,  they  ask  only  for 
enough  ;  and  as  an  indication  of  what,  from  their  present  infor* 
mation,  they  regard  as  a  fair  limit,  they  place  the  amount  at  not 
leas  than  fifty  dollars  per  capita,  and  that  is  less  than  we  had  once 
when  we  had  none  too  much. 

Answering  the  second  objection,  there  is  no  need  of  an  ex- 
clusively specie  basis  for  money.  That  doctrine  is  a  legacy  of 
the  dark  ages ;  it  had  its  origin  in  barbarism.  The  proper  basis 
for  money  is  property^ — property  that  the  people  produce  and  of 
which  they  have  a  surplus  to  exchange  for  other  commoditiea, 
and  this  includes  gold  and  silver, 

Hon.  John  Davis^  a  distinguished  Populist,  thus  defines  cer- 
tain essential  prerequisites  to  a  good  currency  : 

**  Ftrat,  tb©re  mu^t  be  a  rogularly  establlsbed  sovemment,  as  the  Issu- 
ing of  moDey  is  an  act  of  sovereigtitj.  Tbe  said  governmetit  must  be  In 
practical  operatioD,  conecting  and  disbursing  revetiiiea  and  performing  the 
usual  monetary  functions  of  a  civilized  governmeot.  Tben  tbe  CDOnej, 
when  issue df  must  be  i^ceivable  in  ihe  revenues  of  tbe  inaidng  goremment* 
and  it  must  poaaeaa  tbe  quality  of  legal  tender.  The  quantity  of  the  mooey 
Issued  must  be  in  reasonable  proportion  to  the  revenues  collected;  and  the 
material  of  the  money  must  be  fashioned  and  executed  in  tbe  higbeat  Btyla 
of  art,  above  tbe  arts  of  tbe  counterfeiters.** 

Value  is  indefinable,  yet  everybody  nnderatanda  ita  meaning. 
It  is  an  ideal  thing,  though  we  all  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a 
definite  quantity.  Let  a  given  number  and  quantity  of  surplus 
products  of  a  community  be  collected  and  compared  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  human  labor  expended  in  their  production,  and 
find  some  one  article  whose  value  alone,  divided  or  multiplied,  is 
a  common  divisor  of  the  viduea  of  the  re^t,  and  you  have  a  unit 
of  value.  To  illustrate  :  Take,  say,  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  divided  into 
tenths,  one-tenth  will  measure  the  value  of  one  pound  of  cotton  ; 
divided  into  hundredths,  one-hundredth  will  measure  the  value  of 
one  pound  of  salt ;  entire  it  will  measure  the  value  of  a  pig  ;  multi- 
plied by  twenty-five,  it  will  measure  the  value  of  a  cow  ;  multiplied 
by  seventy-five  it  will  measure  the  value  of  a  horse;  and  so  on  as  to 
the  value  of  all  other  articles*  Here  we  have  acommon  measure  of 
Yalne— a  bushel  of  wlieat.     What,  then,  let  us  inquire,  is  tbe  valoa 
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of  a  bushel  of  wheat  ?  Why,  whut  it  will  purchase  of  other  articles 
in  the  open  market.  Of  course  there  will  be  fluctuations  in 
quantity  produced  from  year  to  year,  the  demand  will  not 
always  be  the  same,  many  circumstances  will  operate  to  vary 
prices ;  still,  for  common  convenience  we  use  a  bushel 
of  wheat  for  the  common  meiisuro.  But  wheat,  and  espe- 
cially a  bushel  of  it,  is  an  unwieldy  thing  to  use  in  mak- 
ing eichangcs,  in  paying  debts  and  the  like.  Let  us  give  a 
iiaiwe  to  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat — what  we  all  understand 
the  value  to  be,  though  wo  cannot  define  it — and  theo  agree  ou 
some  stnall,  light,  convenient  article  of  manufacture  to  represent 
that  value.  Say  we  use  the  word  dollar  as  a  name  or  title  to 
represent  the  value  of  the  wheat  mc:isure,  and  let  ug  make  the  rep- 
resentative out  of  silver  or  aluminum  or  paper,  aud  use  that  for 
money  in  place  of  wheat.  We  use  silver  dollars  now,  and  paper 
dollars,  and  the  foregoing  illustration  explains  their  relation  to 
other  things.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  two  dollar  pieces  is  not 
the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  commercial  value  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  made  is  greater  in  one  than  in  the  other,  but  the 
money  value  of  each  is  exactly  the  same.  Value  resides  in  the 
property  dealt  in.  and  not  necessarily  in  the  money  pieces  which 
pay  for  it,  A  paper  dollar  is  quite  as  good  to  buy  sugar  with  as  a 
dollar  made  of  gold  or  silver.  Intrinsic  value  in  money  coins  is  a 
delusion.  The  doctrine  of  equivalents  is  impossible  of  application 
now.  Whatever  value  money  has  the  law  gives  it.  Legal  tender 
is  a  legal  function  imparted  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people 
for  their  convenience  in  transacting  their  bnginesa. 

But,  if  we  should  agree  that  a  "specie  basis"  is  necessary, 
our  own  experience  proves  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  paper 
than  three  to  four  dollars  can  be  floated  on  one  dollar  of  gold  re- 
serve. Our  national  bank  circulation  is  now  about  $180,000,000. 
It  is  redeemable  in  United  States  notes,  of  which  there  ist346,- 
000,000  out,  and  that  is  all  redeemable  in  gold.  Treasury  notes 
issued  in  payment  for  silver  bullion  amounts  to,  say,  1156,000,000, 
all  payable  in  gold,  so  the  department  holds.  These  several  sums, 
amounting  to  nearly  $700,000,000,  are  all  redeemable  in  gold,  and 
we  have  only  1100,000,000  provided  for  that  purpnsp — onf>  dollar 
in  gold  to  float  seven  dollars  in  paper. 

Answering  the  third  objection,  it  is  urged  that  silver  is  quite 
is  good  as  gold  for  nse  in  money  coins,  aud  that  both  metals 
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ought  to  be  so  ased  if  one  of  them  is,  so  as  to  divide  between  them 
the  moiitiy  work  to  be  performed.  The  base  will  be  more  ample 
with  both  than  with  one,  the  sverajje  fluctuation  in  bullion  values 
will  he  le&8,  and  a  fair  general  level  of  prices  of  other  commodi- 
ties will  be  more  easily  maintained.  \W&  ought  to  coin  both  metals 
freely,  or,  if  we  discard  oue,  then  in  order  to  prevent  undue  fall- 
ing of  prices  by  reiison  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  other,  it  will 
bo  better  to  discard  that  also,  and  resort  to  the  use  of  some  other 
suitable  material  of  little  value  to  make  our  money  coins  out  of.J 
The  talk  about  maintainiug  parity  between  the  values  of  metals, 
unless  both  are  wiioUy  monopolized  by  the  government,  is  silly; 
but  to  maintain  parity  between  the  value  of  money  coins  is  easily 
done  if  the  law  does  not  discriminate  against  any  of  them.  We 
always  maintained  coin  parity  when  we  miuted  gold  and  silver  on 
equal  terms,  and  we  have  done  so  twenty  years — since  1873 — with 
a  constantly  increasing  stock  of  silver,  and  witli  limited  coinage. 
It  is  the  law  that  maintains  parity  among  values  of  money  pieces, 
not  the  market  price  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  made. 
Government  cannot  regulate  prices  of  articles  sold  and  bought  in 
the  open  market  j  but  it  can  regulate  the  value  of  money.  It  is 
true  that  when  a  marketable  commodity  of  considerable  value  ia 
used  for  money  coins,  traders,  hankers,  and  spec uhitors,  by  dealing 
in  the  commodity,  may  run  prices  up  or  down  at  their  pleasure 
and  thus  derange  values  generally,  create  *' corners/*  and  force 
panics. 

As  matter  of  fact  the  people  use  very  little  coin*  To  ascer- 
tain the  proportions  of  different  kinds  of  money  circulating,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  procured  statements  from  3,364  na- 
tional banks  for  the  first  day  of  July,  1890,  and  from  3,474  banks 
for  September  17th  of  the  same  year  ;  and  from  these  reports  it 
appeared  that  of  the  totid  receipts  of  $421,824,726  on  the  first 
day  named,  and  $327,278,251  on  the  second  day— a  grand  total 
of  $748,102,977  for  both  days— the  ^'caah"  receipts  were  but 
8.96  percent,,  and  91.04  per  cent,  was  in  **  checks,  drafts,  and 
other  substitutes  for  money/'  Of  the  first  day^s  receipts,  .89  per 
cent,  was  in  gold  coin  and  .32  per  cent,  in  silver  coin — 1.21 
percent,  in  both.  Of  the  second  day's  receipts,  1.13  percent. 
was  iu  gold  coin  and  *43  per  cent  in  silver  coin — 1,56  per  cent, 
in  both.  If  wo  use  so  little  coin,  why  all  this  fuss  about  it  ?  A 
busy,  productivei  prosperous  people  like  ours  can  always  get  gold 
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for  ilieir  wlieut  aud  cotton  aa  long  as  people  who  want  wheat  and 
cotton  have  golil  to  pay  for  them. 

Answering  the  fourth  objection,  the  commercial  value  of  gold 
bullion  ifi  largely  dependent  upon  its  value  for  coinage.  The 
value  of  the  gold  coin  now  in  the  world  is  estimated  at  nearly 
•4,000,000,000,  the  accumulation  of  many  centuries.  Gold  is 
practically  indestructible.  If  this  vast  amount  were  demonetized 
and  thrown  on  the  market^  its  value,  pound  for  pound,  would 
fall  (juite  as  low  as  that  of  silver  bullion  now*  But,  aside  from 
this  consideration,  there  is  not  gold  enough  in  the  world  nor  in 
this  country,  nor  in  any  other,  to  perform  the  necessary  money 
functions  only,  at  the  exiMJuacof  all  other  property  values.  There 
ia  gold  enough  if  we  are  content  with  wheat  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel 
and  cotton  at  live  cents  a  pound,  with  a  constant  lowering  of 
the  getienU  level  of  prices  ;  and  that  is  what  a  permanent  gold 
basis  means. 

The  doctrine  was  well  stated  by  the  Royal  Commission,  in  their 
**  Bullion  Report,"  eighty-three  years  ago;  ''The  amount  of 
gold  in  the  world  will  suffice  to  perform  the  exchanges  of  the 
world.  If  these  be  more  or  less,  it  would  only  affect  the  average 
level  of  prices  the  world  over." 

The  aaseaaed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  about  154,000,000,000,  the  estimated  value 
being  put  at  about  two  and  one-half  times  that  amount,  or  say 
Wo, 000,000, 000.  A  lurgo  part  of  this,  of  course,  represents  real 
Mtate  and  other  fixed  property  that  does  Tiot  often  change  hand«, 
and  therefore  but  liitlc  active  money  is  required  to  handle  it. 
But  the  value  of  our  internal  commerce  has  grown  to  an  almost 
inconceivably  large  amount.  In  1877  it  was  equal  to  twenty-five 
times  the  value  of  our  total  foreign  commerce  ;  and  if  the  same 
rate  of  progress  has  continued  to  the  present — ^imd  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  has — our  trade  among  ourselves  is  not  less 
than  145,000,000,000,  And  this  does  not  include  any  portion  of 
the  vast  aggregate  of  local  tratlic  amoug  the  people  at  their  home 
market  towns.  Nor  does  it  include  banking  business,  nor  that  of 
insurance  companies  and  loan  agents.  It  is  within  reasonable 
boundB  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  now  transact 
a  bofiinesa  among  themselves,  which  requires  the  constant  use 
of  ready  money,  equal  to  *1<H),000,000,0()0  unnually.  Yet  the 
Treasury  oHiciuls  say  that  our  total  stock  of  money  is  but  little 
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over  #1,600,000,000,  and  nearly  half  of  that  is  in  Treasury  and 
bank  vaults,  held  us  reserves — ^not  in  use  at  all.  When  we  add  to 
the  amount  of  these  reserves  the  moneys  kept  in  the  treasuries 
of  State  and  municipal  officers,  and  the  errors  in  estimates  of 
gold  in  the  country,  the  free  money^ — that  which  h  always  avail* 
able  for  use  in  business— is  found  to  be  not  in  excees  of  tOOO,- 
000,000,  or  less  than  llO  per  capita;  and  at  the  late  extraordi- 
nary session  of  Congress  an  aunnal  increase  of  about  150,000,000 
was  cut  off.  Of  the  gold  coin  supposed  to  be  in  the  country  a 
reserve  fund  of  1100,000,000  is  kept  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, leaving  but  $400,000,000  to**'perfonn  the  exchaogeB  ^' of  a 
great  and  growing  people,  doing  a  business  among  theniselvea 
amounting  to  $100,000,000,000,  a  sum  two  hundred  and  fifty 
times  as  large  as  our  stock  of  avaihtblo  gold* 

To  say  that,  in  the  absence  of  coin,  paper  cannot  be  made  good 
money  is  to  deuy  our  own  experience.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  nsing  little  else  than  paper  money  during  all  of 
the  last  thirty- two  years,  though  we  have  been  on  a  gold  basis^ 
and  no  man  has  lost  a  dollar  by  its  use.  Our  losses  have  come 
from  its  haviog  been  taken  away  from  us,  and  funded  in  coin 
bonds,  increasing  our  debts  and  depriving  us  in  large  measure 
of  the  means  of  payment.  The  depreciation  of  property  values  by 
a  rapid  withdrawal  of  government  paper,  from  1805  to  1869,  cost 
the  country  more  than  the  great  ivar. 

The  Populist  party  is  the  only  party  that  honestly  favors 
good  money.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  declare  their 
jnirpose  to  make  all  dollars  equally  good  and  to  maintain 
the  parity  between  them,  and  the  recent  act  of  Congress  re- 
pealing the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  law  contains 
a  similar  declaration;  but  when  an  amendment  was  proposed 
to  the  bill  in  the  Senate  to  make  good  the  platform  prom- 
ises by  incorporating  them  in  the  law,  there  were  not  enough 
Senators  in  favor  of  it  to  secure  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  seven  different  kinds  of  money,  and  only  one 
of  them  is  good,  according  to  the  determination  of  the  Treasury 
offietals.  Bank  notes  are  not  legal  tender,  neither  are  silver 
certificates,  nor  gold  certiOcates.  Treasury  notes  are  not  legal 
tender  in  cases  where  another  kind  of  money  is  expressed  in  the 
contract,  and  United  States  notes  (greenback8)will  not  pay  either 
principal  or  interest  on  any  government  bond.     None  of  our  paper 
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money  is  taxable.  Silver  dollars  are  by  law  full  legal  tender  in 
{Ml}  nicnt  of  debts  to  any  amount  whatever,  but  the  Treasury  doea 
not  pay  them  out  on  any  obligatiun  uiiluss  they  are  specially  re- 
quested. In  practicje,  we  have  but  one  full  legal  tender  money — 
gold  coin  ;  and  Republicans  and  Democratgare  agreed  on  continu- 
ing that  policy  ;  while  Populists  demand  gold,  silveri  and  paper 
money,  all  equally  full  legal  tender* 

The  fact  that  we  have  now  out  about  ♦700,000,000  in  paper 
is  proof  tiuit  our  stuck  of  coin  is  utterly  inadequate  to  i>erform 
all  the  money  duty  required  in  the  people's  bugiuess  transactions. 
The  discontinuance  of  silver  coinage  stops  the  supply  from  that 
source.  It  18  believed  by  men  best  informed  on  tlie  subjei-t  that 
the  gold  used  in  the  arte  has  reached  an  amount  about  equal  to 
the  annual  output  of  the  ruines.  Then  the  world's  stock  of  gold 
coin  will  Tiot  he  increased  unless  the  arts  are  drawn  upon,  and 
that  can  be  dotio  successfully  only  at  a  price  above  the  money 
value  of  the  coin.  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
all  want  more  gold,  Wliere  is  it  to  come  from  ?  And  what  will 
it  cost  the  purchaser?  Are  we  to  drop  back  to  Roman  methods 
of  procuring  treasure?  When  all  the  nations  set  out  on  gold 
hunting  expeditions,  who  will  be  the  victor  and  what  will  become 
of  the  spoils? 

It  ia evident  that  we  ranet  have  more  money,  and  Congress 
alone  is  authorised  to  prepare  it  States  are  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  from  making  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debtSj  and  no- 
thing is  money  that  is  not  a  tender.  The  people  can  rely  only  on 
Congress  for  a  stvfe  circulating  medium* 

Populists  demand  not  only  a  sufficienoy  of  money,  but  a  re- 
duction of  interest  rates  at  leaat  as  low  aa  the  general  level  of  the 
people's  savings.  They  aver  that  with  interest  at  present  legal 
and  actual  rates,  an  increase  in  thi^  volume  of  money  in  the 
conntry  would  be  of  little  permanent  benefit,  for  bankers  and 
brokers  would  control  its  circulation,  jnst  as  they  do  now.  But 
with  interest  charges  reduced  to  three  or  two  per  cent,  the  husi- 
naflsof  the  money-lender  would  be  no  more  profitable  than  that 
of  thtt  farmer — and  why  should  it  be  ? 

It  is  strange  that  most  people  have  not  yet  discovered  the  de- 
stroy ing  power  of  intereat.  Let  us  take  two  examples — Massa- 
chusetts and  the  United  States.  In  1790  the  taxable  property 
T0L.  CLVU.— KO.  446,  43 
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of  Mafisachnsetts  was  giTea  at  144,0^24,349.  If  that  amouni — 
•44,000,000  iu  round  iiumburs — had  beeu  put  at  interest  theu 
(1790)  tit  six  per  cent,^  cooipoiinded  aDuuaJlj,  aud  coutinued  to 
1890 — one  hundred  years — it  would  have  anion n ted  to  $14,037,- 
461,615-  Tlie  taxable  property  of  Massachusetts  iu  IbUO  waa 
valued  nt^2,  IbifVMfiW — u  little  more  than  oiie-seveuth  part  of  the 
amount  which  the  State's  value  oue  hundred  years  before  would 
have  amounted  to  iu  the  same  leiif^th  of  time  at  six  percent,  interest 
cotnpoiintled  annually.  The  property  valuation  of  the  United 
States  iu  17*30  was  estimated  to  be  $019,977,:<i43'.  If  that  sum  had 
then  been  put  at  interest  at  eix  per  cent,  aud  continued  to  1890 — 
one  hundred  years— compounded  annually,  it  would  have  amounted 
to  $^10,358/479.907.  The  estimated  value  of  our  property  in 
1890  was  about  *60, 000, 000, 000,  hot  little  more  than  one-fourth  of 
what  our  value  one  hundred  years  before  would  have  amounted 
to  at  six  per  rent,  interest  for  the  same  time,  compounded  uunuallj. 
It  appears  that  a  six  percent,  rate  of  interest  would  have  accumu- 
lated iu  one  hundred  years  11*^,783,336,989,  more  than  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  with  all  tiieir  ad  vantages,  were  able  to  save  during 
the  same  time  out  of  their  combined  labor  and  its  profits.  It 
further  appears  that  the  same  rate  of  interest  would  have  accumu- 
lated ^150,000,000,000  more  in  one  hundred  years  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  with  all  their  acquisitions  of  new  territory, 
were  able  to  save  out  of  their  labor  and  its  profits  in  the  same 
time.  We  have  beeu  paying  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  annual  inter- 
est— often  much  higher — when  we  have  not  saved  out  of  our 
combined  earnings  as  much  as  four  percent.  This  explains  how 
the  wealth  of  t!ie  country  is  being  so  rapidly  transferred  from  the 
people  who  produced  it  to  those  who  did  not.  It  is  passing 
through  the  interest  channel.  The  rate  of  interest  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  general  level  of  net  profits  in  productive  industry  and 
kept  at  a  figure  which  men  engaged  in  usual  vocations  can  afford 
to  pay,  return  the  principal,  and  save  the  property  purchased  with 
the  money  hired.  To  illustrate  :  John  engages  to  buy  a  farm, 
and  borrows  money  to  pay  for  it,  or  purchases  on  time,  which  ia 
the  same  thing.  The  rate  of  interest  ought  to  be  what,  with 
prudent  management  through  a  re^Lsonablc  number  of  averago 
seaaona,  he  can  pay  yearly,  with  part  of  the  principali  until  ha 
has  paid  out  and  has  the  farm  left. 

Three  per  cent,  compounded  annually  is  a  fair  average  the 
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world  over  for  labor^s  saviQg.  It  has  bct?n  a  little  more  in  the 
UQited  States^  but  a  gold  hixsis  will  soon  bring  us  to  the  general 
level,  and  that  will  settle  lower  as  population  and  trade  increase. 

While  the  Populist  party  favors  government  ownership  and 
control  of  milroads,  it  wisely  leaves  for  future  consideration  the 
means  by  which  such  ownership  and  control  can  best  be  brought 
about.  The  conditions  which  seem  to  make  necessary  such  a  change 
in  our  transportation  system  preclude  all  probability  of  its  ever 
being  practicable,  if  it  were  desirable,  to  purchtise  existing  railway 
lines.  The  total  capitalization  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
in  1890  was  put  at  $9,871,378,^89 — nearly  ten  thousand  million 
dollars.  It  would  be  putting  the  figures  high  to  say  tliat  tfio 
roads  are  worth  one-half  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock.  This 
leaves  a  fictitious  value  of  $5,000,000,000  which  the  people  must 
maintain  for  the  roads  by  transportation  charges  twice  as  high  as 
thoy  would  be  if  the  capitalization  were  only  half  as  much*  It  is 
the  excessive  capitalization  which  the  people  have  to  maintnin 
that  they  complain  about.  It  would  be  an  unbusinesslike  pro- 
ceeding  for  the  people  to  purchase  roads  when  they  could  build 
better  ones  just  where  and  when  they  are  needed  for  less  thuu 
half  tlie  money  that  would  be  required  to  clear  these  companies' 
books.  It  is  conceded  that  none  of  the  highly  capiUilized  rail- 
road corporations  expect  to  pay  their  debts.  If  they  can  keep 
e?©ii  on  interest  account,  they  do  well,  and  that  is  all  they  are 
trying  to  do.  While  charges  have  been  greatly  reduced,  they  are 
still  based  on  capitalization,  and  courts  have  held  that  the  com- 
panies are  entitled  to  reasonable  profits  on  their  investment.  Tlie 
people  have  but  one  safe  remedy^ — to  construct  tlieir  own  roads  as 
needed,  and  then  they  will  **own  and  control*'  them. 

This  is  not  a  now  doctrine.  A  select  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Hon.  William 
Windom,  then  a  Senator  iu»d  afterwai*d  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury appointed  in  December,  1872,  reported  among  other  recom- 
mendations one  proposing  the  construction  of  a  **  government 
freight  railway,"  for  the  purpose  of  effectively  regulating  inter- 
state commerce.  A  goyernment  freight  railway  would  have  no 
oapitalization,  no  debt,  bonded  or  otherwise ;  its  charges  would 
be  only  what  it  would  cost  to  handle  the  traflSc  and  keep  the  road 
in  repair.  That  would  rednce  cost  of  carriage  to  a  nfinimum, 
aod  nothing  else  wilL 
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Populists  compIaiE  of  legislation  in  the  interest  of  favored 
classes.  At  the  very  time  when  the  homestead  law  was  pasi^ed  a 
scheme  was  hatching  to  absorb  the  public  lauds  by  railway  cor- 
porations. Scarcely  had  the  great  war  begun  when  a  plan  was 
laid  to  establish  a  system  of  national  bank  lug  based  on  the  peo- 
ple's debts  ;  and  while  customs  duties  were  raised  to  increase  the 
public  revenues,  cheap  foreign  labor  was  brought  In  under  con- 
tract to  man  the  factories*  Bauks  have  been  specially  favored. 
When  it  was  to  their  interest  to  withdraw  their  notes  it  was  done 
with  impunity.  They  have  been  permitted  to  openly  violate  the 
law  which  authorizes  their  existence,  and  this  without  rebuke. 
The  United  States  Senate  shields  them  from  exposure.  When 
the  Treasury  was  flush,  public  moneys  ivere  lavishly  left  with  the 
banks  to  use  without  interest,  and  when  the  great  bunks  in  Kew 
York  city  needed  funds  to  relieve  the  stringency  in  the  **  money 
market  *'  there,  they  had  ouly  to  ask  and  they  received.  And 
now  that  the  Treasury  is  running  short  in  gold  reserves,  there  is  a 
demand  for  more  bonds  to  purchase  more  gold  to  be  nsed  in  re- 
deeuiiug  Treasury  notes  which  the  law  requires  to  be  redeemed  in 
silver,  thus  again  reducing  the  reserves,  making  another  bond 
issue  necessary  to  procure  more  gold  ;  and  so  on,  as  the  "money 
market"  may  require.  These  **  Napoleons  of  Finance'*  are 
playing  a  bold  game. 

Since  1879,  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  banks  have  had 
free  use  of  an  annual  average  of  818,000,000  of  the  public 
moneys.  This  they  have  used  to  lend  to  their  patrous  at  an 
average  rate  not  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  while  at  the  same  time 
drawing  four  per  cent,  or  four  and  one-half  per  cent  from  the 
Government  on  bonds  deposited  as  security  for  the  money  left 
with  them,  as  the  following  statement  shows  : 

Statement  Smowino  AMnurrr  or  the  Balance  of  PtJBUO  Moneys  Hslo  Br 
THE  National  Bank  Depobitouiics  at  thk  Close  of  ButaNi^aJuNB  30  of 
Each  Year  Since  and  Incliujino  1879  Is  ab  Follows: 

iB7fl S7.1»^,l'^.ii    1887..... flft*  100.078, 79 

i880  - 7.989,963.86    1888 W,9I3.l«.7i 

1881 B.9U560.7i    ISW ,.  43.305  511  91 

J88t.. •.610.««.8B    1890 .,,....  88,9MI«I.7Q 

1883 10,mo,898.B3    1881 »IJM)»!UI.6$ 

|g8l 10,718.144.17    189t.,.. 11090.li8.61 

188^ 10,985411  3i    IM liM^tHhU 

188B ..  li,0J6.fl32J8 

No  frtnouDt  of  interest  hae  been  paid  bj  tiational  bank  defM>8florios  for  Hm  iib«  of 

tbe  pablic  motioye  deposited  tberowlth. 

If  farmers  had  asked  for  the  use  of  that  money  and  offered 
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their  farms  us  socurity  for  repayment,  they  would  have  learned 
that  the  lavr  was  not  made  for  their  benefit. 

Since  1880,  premium  has  been  paid  on  Government  bonds  by 
the  Treasury  Department  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $60,125,- 
^18.98,  as  the  following  statement  shows  : 

STATCVKNTSHOWTNO  AMOC7?fTOF  PRKMnm   PaIDOY    OoWRirySirf  BONtMl    SIMOS 
AMD  INOLOOINQ  tUm  \ KAU  ibSO. 


Ye<ir.  Amoaot. 

i»80 ti.7Ttt.aai.i2 

lfl»l V(MU4S.7S 

1388 8.27a,8i».#« 

i8»  ., n,mMiM 


Tear«  AmoQiic, 

1890..., $20,304 '//4  0a 

l&dl ,.•,...  JiH0l.*/1>6l 


Total.,, |61>J^.^,9S 


Nearly  all  that  gratuity  to  bondholders  was  bestowed  during 
years  of  great  depression  and  hardship  among  other  classes  of 
people. 

The  Treasury  has  been  in  the  habit  of  advancing  interest  on 
bonds  six  months  to  nine  months  before  it  w*t8  due.  Thia  was 
done  ostensibly  in  the  public  interest,  but  the  bondholder  was  the 
only  person  that  profited  by  the  transaction.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  how  much  of  the  people's  money  went  that  way  since 
1880. 

Statkxs^tt  9eowi?ra  AitoTTiTT  or  Monxt  Adtanokd  BT-racTiiKAscRr  roR  Js- 
r  Not  Dus  on  Govkknment  Bonds  Sincs  aud  IprcLaDiNO  ram  T£4H  1881. 


Yo»r.  Amount,      i  Year.                                             Amoanc^ 

1881. $3,0»l.£H7,07     ISOT •....,.. $8J35J43.0 

1882 II. t6« 9 JO.lt    1888  , 16.9»l  117.50 

18M3 8,M%7«.(W  I  1891 .,..  13,229.7ifi.M 


1881. 


s^.iiiai.0i  1 1892 ,........;:.;;:;;;..,,;;;.    d;a6i,06e8a 


FYom  Jury  1, 1883,  fcoOct,  L  1885.. . ,.,      5,008, 


t« 


Totil. 


f»l.(»?.883A« 

The  nse  of  166,000,000  for  six  months  at  the  rate  of  five 
percent,  per  annum  is  13,300,000 — money  enough  to  pay  the 
wages  of  a  thousand  workingmen  a  year  at  present  rates. 

Rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  by  a  few  citizens,  as  we  have 
seen  it  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  thirty  years,  is  evidence 
nf  morbidly  abnormal  conditions.  It  is  inconsistent  with  free  tn. 
stitutions.  It  is  breeding  anarchy  and  trouble.  No  man  can 
honestly  take  to  himself  what  he  does  not  earn  ;  and  if  he  does  no 
more  than  that,  riches  will  come  to  him  slowly.  It  is  only  when 
he  gets  what  he  does  not  earn  that  his  **  snccess  "  attracts  atten- 
tion. Fortunes  running  into  millions  of  dollars  mnst  be  made  up 
of  property  and  profits  mostly  produced  arid  earned  by  persons 
other  than  those  who  claim  them. 

No   man   erer  earne<l  a  million  dollars.    If  he  was  moved  to 
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great  undertakings,  nature's  God  inspired  him.  And  if,  in  the 
play  of  bis  ambition  he  marshalled  effective  forces,  his  equipment 
cost  bim  little.  To  a  great  mind  success  is  compensation.  The 
value  of  its  labor  cannot  be  measured  with  money.  A  strong 
mau^s  intellect  moves  as  easily  as  a  blacksmith's  arm.  Both  are 
gifts.      • 

The  best  men  are  content  with  little.  Vast  enterprises  which 
move  the  world  are  maintained  by  contributions  from  the  labor 
of  the  poor.  Leaders  do  but  organize  and  direct ;  the  rank  and 
file  do  all  the  rest.  Apply  the  ^'  iron  law  of  wages "  equally  to 
all  that  work  and  you  scale  down  the  salaries  of  many  useless 
people.  If  the  Bepublic  is  to  endure  we  must  encourage  the 
average  man. 

W.  A.  P£FFBB. 


ARE  OUR  PATENT  LAWS  INIQUITOUS? 

BY  THE  HON.    W.   E.    8IM0NDS,   EX-C0MMIS8I0NBB    OF     PATENTS. 


Is  IT  wrong  in  itself  or  hurtful  to  the  national  prosperity  for 
the  grain-raisers  of  the  West  to  plant  the  seed  and  till  the  ground  ? 
Is  it  wrong  to  permit  those  grain-raisers  to  own  and  sell  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  toil  ?  These  two  questions  are  less  unreasonable 
than  the  one  which  heads  this  article. 

The  inventor  holds  his  property  by  two  distinct  and  impregna- 
ble titles.  It  is  his  because  of  his  natural  right  to  it^  and  also 
because  the  public  welfare — formulating  its  need  and  will  in  the 
Constitution  and  statutes— demands  that  it  shall  be  his.  Various 
kinds  of  natural  rights  exist  independently  of  statute,  because 
they  are  instinctively  recognized  by  all  men  who  are  wholly  sane. 
Our  Declaration  ot  Independence  is  explicitly  based  upon  natural 
rights.  Its  second  sentence  is  this  :  *'  We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self  evident:  That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Crentor  with  certain  unalienable  rights  ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.''  The  •* pur- 
suit of  happiness'  meant  in  large  part  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  property  ;  the  colonies  were  suffering  from  "  taxation  without 
representation."  Among  other  natural  rights,  Blackstone  cata- 
logues the  natural  right  of  property  thus:  ''The  third  absolute 
right  inherent  in  every  Englishman  is  that  of  property." 

This  recooriiitionof  natural  right  in  property  is  not  confined  to 
civilization;  if  an  Indian  fashions  a  bow  from  a  sapling  that  be 
cuts,  or  a  garment  from  the  skin  of  a  beast  that  he  kills,  his  fel- 
lows instinctively  recognize  his  right  of  property  therein.  Any- 
thing capable  of  reduction  to  possession  and  having  value  in 
exchange  is  property-subject-matter.  No  higher  title  to  an  ex- 
clusive right  in  an  article  of  property  is  imaginable  than  that 
which  springs  from  making  it  out  of  materials  belonging  to  no 
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one  else.  An  invention  is  the  visible  expres>>ion  of  a  mental  con- 
ception; it  is  capable  of  redaction  to  possession,  and  has  value  in 
exchange,  where/ore  it  is  property-snbject-matter ;  the  inventor 
makes  it  out  of  materials  belonging  to  no  one  else,  wherefore  it 
IB  his  property  by  mitui-al  right  and  by  the  high  title  of  creation* 

Let  us  pause  to  understand  what  the  possession  of  the  inven- 
tion means.  The  invention  is  the  visible  expression  of  a  mental 
conception;  its  value  does  not  reside  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
woodj  or  iron,  or  brass  by  the  nse  of  whicli  the  mental  conception 
is  made  manifest ;  it  resides  in  the  visible  expression  of  the  mental 
conception  itself;  the  inventor  must  have  dominion  of  that:  no 
one  must  be  permitted  to  appropriate  the  inventor's  idea  without 
his  consent ;  otherwise  he  does  not  retain  possession  of  his  inven- 
tion. 

The  inventor's  property  is  not  a  monopoly  in  any  other  sense 
than  is  the  ownership  of  a  house*  Blacks  tone  properly  defines 
monopoly  as  '*  a  license  or  privilege  whereby  the  public  in  gen- 
eral is  restricted  from  the  liberty  of  mannfactnri ug  or  trading 
which  he  had  before;*'  The  inventor  does  not  deprive  his  fellow 
man  of  any  rigljt  be  had  before.  His  invention,  in  order  to  be  an 
invention,  must  be  something  new.  A  patent  can  only  be  had 
for  something  new.  Monopoly  works  a  deprivation  to  the 
public.     Invention  adds  to  the  stock  of  public  possessions. 

So  mnch  for  an  inventors  title  to  his  property  as  a  matter  of 
natural  right*  Now  as  to  his  ownership  **  because  the  public 
welfare  demands  that  it  shall  be  his."  It  was  precisely  on  that 
ground  that  the  builders  of  the  Constitution  authorized  the 
granting  of  patents.  They  were  seeking  to  benefit  the  public, 
not  to  reward  inventors.  Their  motive  was  enlightened  selfish- 
ness. '*  In  order  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts"  they  authorized  Congress  **  to  secure  for  limited  times  to 
iuithors  and  inventore  the  exohisive  right  to  their  respective  writ- 
ings and  discoveries,*'  The  first  Congress  enacted  a  patent  law  in 
1790,  and  there  has  been  one  ever  since.  The  first  ymr  there 
were  three  patents  granted  j  the  last  year,  1893,  there  were  forty 
thousand  applied  for,  twenty-three  thousand  granted,  and  the 
revenue  therefrom  was  more  than  tl. 200,000,  being  $175,000  in 
excess  of  expenses,  which  wa^  added  to  the  $4,000,000  already  in 
the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Otiice.  Numerically  and 
financially  our  patent  law  is  beyond  question  a  soccesa. 
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Hti3  it  promoted  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts  ?  Tlie  growth  of  our  Diianufactures  m  the  marvel  of 
the  ttgo8»  and  the  porcoiitago  thereof  not  origitially  based  upon, 
or  at  some  time  vigorously  stimulated  by,  some  invention  recorded 
in  the  Patent  Office  18  a  small  one.  The  following  are  a  few 
and  only  a  few  of  the  American  inventors  whose  reputation  has 
become  national  and  whose  improvements  have  formoil  the  founda- 
tion of  manufacturing  industries  of  great  magnitude  :  Juhn 
Fitch,  Robert  Fulton,  and  James  Kumsey,  as  to  steamboats :  Eli 
Whitney,  as  to  the  cotton-gin  ;  Oliver  Evans,  as  to  milling-mu' 
ohinery  ;  Amos  Whittemore,  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  and  Barton  IJ. 
Jenks,  as  to  looms  ;  Eli  Terry,  Ira  Ives,  Noble  Jerome,  and 
Channcey  Jerome,  as  to  clocks  ;  Peter  Lorillard,  as  to  tobacco 
making;  E.  I.  Du  Pont  do  NemonrSt  as  to  gunpowder;  Jesse 
Reed,  as  touail-making  j  William  Edwards,  as  to  leather-making  ; 
Jethro  Wood,  as  to  iron  plows  ;  Thomas  Blanehard,  as  to  lathes 
for  turning  irregular  forms  ;  Asa  Spencer,  as  togeomotricul  lathes  \ 
Richard  11,  II oc,  Isi\ac  Adams,  Stephen  P,  Ruggles,  Andrew 
OampbelU  Moses  S.  Beach,  and  G.  P.  Gordon,  as  to  printing- 
presses;  Samuel  W.  Collins  and  ElislmK.  Root,  as  toaxe-making  ; 
Oliver  Ames,  as  to  shovels ;  William  Woodworth,  as  to  wood* 
working  ;  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  as  to  scales  ;  John  J.  Howe  and 
Chauncey  0.  Crosby,  as  to  pin*making ;  Eliphalet  Nott  and 
Jonlon  L.  Mott,  as  to  stoves  ;  Robert  K  and  Alexander  Stuart, 
as  to  sugar-refining;  Matthew  W.  Baldwin  and  Ross  Winans,  as 
to  locomotives  ;  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  and  William  P.  Ketchum, 
as  to  mowing  and  reaping ;  Samuel  Colt,  Ethan  Allen,  Christian 
Sharps,  Edmund  Maynard,  R^Uin  White.  Christopher  M.  Spen- 
cer, Horace  Smith,  and  Daniel  P.  Wesson,  as  to  fire-arma  ;  Alonzo 
l>.  Phillips,  as  to  friction-matches ;  Henry  A,  Wells,  as  to  bat 
making  ;  Charles  Goodyear,  Nathaniel  Hayward.  and  Horace  U. 
L>ay,  as  to  India:rubber  ;  John  Ericsson,  as  to  naval  construction 
and  hot-air  engines;  Etias  Howe,  Jr.,  Allen  B.  Wilson,  Ismic 
Singer,  J.  E.  A.  Gihbs,  William  O.Grover,  and  William  E.  Baker, 
as  to  sewing-machines ;  S.  F.  B*  Morse,  Royal  E.  House,  and 
David  E,  Hughes,  as  to  telegraphs  ;  Henry  B.  Tatham,  as  to  lead 
pipe  ;  Cullen  Whipple,  as  to  wood-screws  ;  Jonas  Chickering  and 
Henry  Steinw^ay,  Jr.,  as  to  pianos;  Henry  Burden*  as  to  horse- 
ehoe  machinery  ;  Linns  Yale,  as  to  locks ;  John  A  Roebli ng,  as  to 
cable^^  chains,  and  bridges;  George  H,  Corliss,  as  to  steam-en* 
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gines  ;  Asa  Whitney  and  Nathan  Washburn,  as  to  car- wheels  ; 
Gail  Bordeiu  Jr.,  as  to  condensed  milk  j  WiOiam  and  Coleman 
Sellers,  aa  to  ebafting  and  iron- working  ;  Henry  Disston,  as  to 
saws  ;  James  J,  Mapea,  aa  to  fertilizers  ;  John  Stephenson,  as  to 
horae-cars ;  R.  P.  Far  rot  t,  aa  to  cannon  ;  Richard  J.  Gatling,  aa 
to  Gittling  guns, 

Thiij  list  ia  confined  to  those  inventors  whose  patents  have  ex- 
pired, and  whose  inventions  are  now  public  property*  In  a  short 
time  the  list  will  be  augrneoted  by  the  telephone  and  the  electric 
light. 

This  list  affords  simply  a  hint  of  the  variety  and  extent  of 
American  inventions.  The  wliolo  nnmber  of  patents  granted 
prior  to  Jauuiiry  1,  1893,  was  half  a  million,  and  the  proportion 
thereof  which  hus  been  of  practical  vahie  is  vastly  larger  than  the 
Ijublic  dreams.  Men  in  general  hear  only  of  great  invontiona, 
the  cotton-gin,  the  telegraph,  the  air-brake,  the  sewing  machine, 
the  telephone  and  the  electric  light,  those  which  dominate  the 
markets  and  tlie  mind  of  the  world  ;  they  take  little  note  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  minor  inventions,  whose  aggregated  value  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  Hie  plienoraenal  improvements  which 
blaze  like  meteors  before  the  pnblic  eye< 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  lies  the  Naagatnck  Valley,  named 
from  tlie  river  that  courses  through  it;  it  is  about  fifty  miles 
long,  with  the  borough  of  Winstead  at  its  head,  and  Long  Island 
Sound  at  its  foot.  The  \*alley  is  cntdled  between  two  ranges  of 
barren  hillsides  ;  except  for  slight  strips  of  land  along  the  water 
course  it  is  hardly  worth  the  settlemf^nt.  Yet,  if  a  rill  of 
liquid  gold  ran  down  the  river  bed  it  would  not  deposit  at  the 
valley  foot  at  the  yearns  end  so  much  of  wealth  as  the  valley  now 
produces.  Boroughs,  villagGs,  Intmlets  and  a  city  are  strung 
along  the  valley  in  practical  continuity,  and  all  are  filled  with 
manufacturing  industries  built  upon  patented  improvements. 
The  variety  of  productions  would  fill  a  hook  in  their  description. 
Among  them  are  textiles,  scythes,  edge  tools,  coffin  trimmings, 
pins,  needles,  hooks  and  eyes,  clocks,  silverware*  plated  ware, 
photographic  instruments  and  materials,  telegraphic  instruments 
and  wire,  furniture,  miscoIlaneoTis  hardware*  goods  of  brass  and 
copper  in  endless  variety,  and  so  on,  Yankee  enterprise,  avail- 
ing itself  of  patented  inventions,  has  given  this  barren  valley  a 
wealth-producing  capacity  worthy  the  envy  of  Orcesus.     And  this 
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ifl  only  a  simple  of  tlie  instances  which  are  almost  countless  in 
tb(^  country  taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this 
wonder-working  influence  is  operative  here  and  there,  even  in 
the  sunny  South. 

The  eettleraent  and  cultivation  of  the  great  West  have  only 
been  made  possible  through  patented  inventions.  Banish  our  ag- 
ricultural inventions,  and  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States,  men,  women  and  cbildren,  would  not  suffice  to  raise  and 
care  for  half  of  otir  present  crops.  It  was  Whitney's  improve- 
ments in  cotton-gins  that  made  cotton  into  a  king;  we  produced 
three  bittionsix  hundred  and  twenty-two  million  pounds  of  that 
staple  in  1889,  and  without  patented  inventions  it  would  have 
required  the  labor  of  three  millions  of  men  for  twelve  months 
simply  to  clean  it.  In  that  same  year  we  produced  two  billion 
bnsljels  of  corn  ;  destroy  patented  inventions  usml  in  its  produc- 
tioiu  and  it  would  have  taken  the  labor  of  the  twenty-four  millions 
of  men  and  boys  that  are  in  the  land  to  plant  and  harvest  it. 
Meanwhile,  where  should  we  have  found  the  labor  for  the  four 
hundred  and  ninety  million  bnsliels  of  wheat  and  the  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mill  inn  buslndu  of  oata  we  raised  that  year,  even  if 
we  liad  managed  to  do  without  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  ? 
Under  the  old  order  of  things  the  value  of  each  bushel  of  this 
grain  would  have  been  consumed  in  carting  it  from  Omafm  to 
Chicago,  while  now  it  is  carried  across  a  continent  and  then 
across  «n  ocean,  and  still  sold  at  a  living  profit.  Right  tliere  it 
is  jnst  as  well  for  the  farmer  to  know  that  competent  persona  be- 
lieve that  except  for  patented  improvements  in  compound  marine 
engines,  lessening  the  cost  of  ooean  transportation,  his  grain 
could  not  to-day  be  laid  down  in  Europe  at  a  price  wliich  would 
permit  him  to  undersell  his  foreign  competitors. 

And  now,  what  is  the  influence  of  patents  on  the  fortunes  of 
mechanics  ?  We  should  not  have  had  more  than  half  our  present 
manufacturing  indnstries  but  for  patented  inventions,  nor  em- 
ployment for  more  than  half  our  present  force  of  manufacturing 
mechanics.  No  delusion  is  more  surely  a  delusion  than  the 
somewhat  common  one  that  inventions  lessen  the  wages  and  the 
numbers  of  manual  laborers.  The  snme  kind  of  mechanics  that 
now  gets  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  received  not  more 
than  one-half  that  wage  in  1843.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Social   Science  Associatioa  in  1878  a  member  read  a  paper  to 
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the  effect  that  a  single  great  daily  newspaper  in  New  York, 
using  modern  machinery,  had  practically  displaced  five  thoutsand 
printers  using  the  press  of  BeDJamin  Franklin,  He  forgot  the 
perfectly  apparent  fact  that  the  wages  of  this  army,  if  employed, 
would  so  enhance  the  cost  of  tlie  paper  as  to  destroy  the  enter- 
prise. Every  calculation  like  his  has  the  fatal  defect  of  forget- 
ting the  sure  relation  between  lessened  price  and  increased  con- 
snmption.  No  modern  volume  of  business  can  be  done  in  the 
ancient  way.  It  must  be  done  in  the  new  way,  or  not  be  done 
at  all. 

Possibly  the  sewing  machine  is  the  greatest  labor-saving  device 
ever  known.  It  is  related  of  Walter  Hunt  that  in  1838  he  hud  nearly 
completed  his  invention  thereof;  that  his  wife  bewailed  its  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  tailors  and  seamstresses,  and  that  thereupon 
he  gave  it  over  to  forgetful ness.  Nevertheless  it  was  introduced 
into  public  use  between  1850  and  1870-  In  1850  there  was  one 
tailor  to  four  hundred  and  forty*two  inhabitants  ;  in  1870  there 
was  one  tailor  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  inhabitants ;  in 
that  twenty  years  population  increased  sixty-five  per  ceut,,  but 
the  number  of  tailors  had  increased  more  than  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Meanwhile  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sewing 
machines  gave  employment  to  many  thousands  of  mechanics,  and 
millions  of  the  machines  went  into  use  in  factories  and  families. 
The  locomotive  is  another  great  labor-saver,  which  was  made  com- 
mon in  America  between  1850  and  1870,  but  while  in  those  two 
decades  population  increased  sixty-five  per  cent,  the  makers  of 
carriages  and  wagons  increased  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent. 

The  plea  nf  him  who  objects  to'  patents,  when  plainly  stated, 
is  that  inventors  invent,  as  birds  eing,  because  they  must,  and  if 
they  were  not  permitted  to  have  the  exclusive  right  for  a  little 
time  the  public  could  have  the  use  of  their  improvements  from 
the  beginning.  Inventors  dg  not  invent  because  they  must ;  they 
are  actuated  by  the  ordinary  motives  of  human  nature^they 
invent  for  a  livelihood  and  for  remuneration.  The  **mu8t'* 
argument  was  ventilated  before  a  British  parliamentary  commis- 
sion, and  a  host  of  inventors,  with  Bessemer  at  their  bead, 
promptly  appeared  and  put  a  quietus  upon  that  notion.  Take 
away  the  invontoi-'s  inducement  to  invent,  and  you  kill  the  goo&e 
that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

And  if  it  were  tnie  that  inventors  invent,  as  birds  sing,  the 
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objector's  difficulty  would  be  only  half  overcorne*  The  patent 
biws  are  nocossary  in  order  to  induco  capital  to  t»4ko  the  risk  of 
commercially  devdoping  inventions*  If  to-day,  for  the  first 
time,  an  inventor  were  to  produce  the  sewing  machine,  that  in- 
ventor would  hawk  it  up  and  down  the  line  iti  vain  to  find  the 
foolish  capitalist  who  would  risk  1200,000  upon  its  comuieroiul 
development,  with  the  certainty  that  success  would  but  invite 
ruinous  competitioiu  The  history  of  American  carpet-making  is 
instructive  upon  this  point,  and  aim  in  showing  how  inventions 
reJuco  prices  in  the  long  run.  A  generation  ago  our  carpets 
were  nearly  all  made  for  us  by  foreign  hands,  and  the  prices 
were  excessive  ;  a  groat  American  inventor  produced  the  Bigelow 
carpet  loom;  two  and  a-half  millions  of  dollars  were  ventured 
upon  it  by  the  Lowell  and  Hartford  companies.  To-day  the 
prices  of  carpeU  are  less  than  half  what  they  were,  and  we  import 
Ifss  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  carpets  that  we  use.  Without  the 
patent  law,  these  millions  would  never  have  been  risked  upon 
this  wonderfully  fruitful  experiment. 

That  portion  of  the  public  which  thinks  itself  aggrieved  by 
the  patent  system  points  at  four  patented  improvements  out  of 
the  half  million  as  specific  objects  of  complaint  :  barbed  wire, 
driven  wells,  Heirs  telephone  and  Berliner's  improvement  thereon* 
It  has  no  just  grievance  against  the  barbed  wire  patents  ;  that 
invention  has  proved  of  enormous  value  to  the  public,  especially 
in  treeless  I'egions;  the  complaint  is  bjtsed  upon  an  unwillingness 
to  allow  the  inventors  a  minute  remuneration  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  weaL  The  complaint  against  the  driven-well 
patents  should  be  directed  against  the  pirates  who  knowingly  led 
innocent  users  into  infringement;  those  users  could  have  avoided 
trouble  if  they  had  acted  with  the  caution  and  sagacity  they 
ordinarily  used  in  other  business  matters.  The  Bell  invention 
deserved  the  princely  recompense  it  has  received ;  it  will  be  open 
to  the  public  after  January  30,  1894.  The  complaint  in  the 
Berliner  case  is  that  the  application  for  the  patent  was  delayed 
for  a  long  term  of  years  in  the  Patent  Office,  during  which  it 
should  have  been  running  towards  expiration.  The  patent  laws 
were  not  at  fault ;  they  were  nbusetL  Let  the  abuse  be  brought 
home  to  the  right  party,  in  the  suit  now  pending  to  repeal  that 
patent.  Let  us  add  to  the  patent  laws  in  two  particulars:  First, 
by  providing  that  no  innocent  user  of  a  patented  "  manufacture  '* 
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or ''composition  of  matter '' shall  be  sued  for  infringement  so 
long  as  the  maker  or  seller  can  be  reached ;  and^  Second,  by  pro- 
viding that  a  patent  shall  begin  to  run  not  later  than  three  years 
from  and  after  the  first  application  therefor.  But  let  it  never 
be  said  that  the  agency  which  has  been  the  most  potent  of  any 
in  the  development  of  our  magnificent  material  prosperity  is 
iniquitous. 

W.  E.  S1MOND8. 


WHAT  DREAMS  ARE  MADE  OF. 

BY    DK.    LOUIS   ROBINSON. 


The  difficulties  in  investigating  the  phenomena  of  sleep  by 
those  experimental  methods  which  have  done  so  much  in  advanc- 
ing our  physiological  knowledge  in  other  directions  are  obvious. 
The  condition  is  so  unstable  that  the  least  interference  changes 
or  destroys  it,  so  that  the  physiologist  is  in  somewhat  the  same 
position  iis  a  chemist  who  tries  to  analyse  a  substance  in  which 
the  constituent  elements  are  so  loosely  connected  as  to  fly  apart 
at  a  touch.  The  chemist,  however,  has  this  advantage,  yiz.,  that 
when  his  problematical  material  is  disintegrated  the  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed  are  still  in  existence,  and  can  be  tested 
for  and  even  measured  by  appropriate  means ;  whereas,  when 
sleep  has  fled  it  **  leaves  no  wrack  behind  "'save  its  mysterious 
restorative  effect  and  certain  vague  recollections  in  the  mind  of 
the  subject. 

Our  chief  hope  of  gaining  further  light  in  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  physiological  research — important  on  account 
of  the  gravity  of  the  sleep  troubles  which  our  civilized  life  has 
engendered — seems  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  sleep  is  essentially  the 
same  both  in  character  and  origin  in  man  and  in  lower  animals 
which  have  an  infinitely  simpler  nervous  organization.  Here,  as 
in  so  many  other  problems  in  biology,  the  teaching  of  Darwin 
that  all  living  beings  are  bound  together  in  blood  relationship  is 
of  the  utmost  use  in  unravelling  complex  phenomena  which  com- 
pletely baffled  the  methods  of  the  older  order  of  physiologists. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  well  that  we  should  keep  our  eyes 
open  to  every  other  possible  source  of  information.  The  phy- 
sician who  would  understand  the  state  of  the  brain  in  sleep  in  or- 
der that  he  may  combat  the  distressing  symptoms  and  disastrous 
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consequences  of  lasomDiii,  must  by  no  means  neglect — what  waa 
an  importiuit  part  of  the  profeasiouiil  duty  of  his  lineal  predeces- 
sor, the  mystery  man  of  the  barbarous  ages^ — the  interpretatioix 
of  dreams.  Just;  as  w©  are  not  infrequently  able  to  localize  the 
seat  of  some  internal  disease  by  taking  note  of  the  facial  expreasion 
and  mental  disposition  of  a  patient^  so  (according  to  the  writer's 
experience)  the  cause  of  not  a  few  obscure  cases  of  insomnia  can 
be  learned  from  tlie  cliaracter  of  the  dreams  which  accompany 
the  long  delayed  slumber.  The  reason  is  that  sleep  is  often  se- 
riously interfered  with,  ©specially  in  those  who  have  the  nervous 
system  in  an  irritable  state  from  worry  or  overwork,  by  irregular- 
ities in  the  functions  of  other  parts  of  the  body  which  do  not  at- 
tract the  patient's  attention  when  awake,  but  which,  in  that  del- 
icately balanced  condition  when  the  mind  is  isolated  from  other 
disturbing  agencies,  suffice  to  give  the  thoughts  a  definite  direc- 
tion; just  as  electric  currents,  too  slight  to  be  otherwise  appre- 
ciable, will  deflect  the  needle  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  Thus, 
defective  sleep  very  frequently  results  from  disturbances  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  or  from  a  slight  interference  with  the 
functions  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  of  which  the  patient  is  himeeU 
quite  unaware,  but  which  will  give  rise  to  dreams  of  a  sufficiently 
characteristic  nature  to  enable  an  expert  to  diagnose  the  true  na. 
ture  of  the  case. 

A  considerable  experience  in  treating  ailments  of  this  kind 
has  convinced  me  that  the  study  of  dreams  is  important  on  prac- 
tical as  well  as  on  philosophic  grounds,  for  not  infrequently  the 
future  of  a  dreamer  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  his  visions  as  it  was  thought  to  do  in  the  days  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Babylonish  monarchies. 

But  dreaming,  apart  from  its  pathological  aspect,  is  a  subject 
of  perennial  interest  to  all.  So  mysterious,  and  so  apart  from 
our  conscious  selves,  are  the  workings  of  the  brain  during  sleep, 
that  our  curiosity  is  constantly  provoked,  and  we  ask  the  ques- 
tion— "  What  could  have  made  me  dream  in  such  and  such  a 
manner  ?*'  Very  often  no  shadow  of  a  reason  can  be  brought 
forward  in  answer  ;  and  we  can  well  understand  the  belief  of  the 
ancients  that  dreams  were  occasioned  by  some  supernatural  inter- 
vention. Nor  will  deliberate  introspection,  and  the  ordinary 
methods  of  the  psychologists  help  ns  here  to  any  great  extent. 
To  the  normal  waking  intellect  the  Sleep  Land  must  always  re- 
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main  a  foreigu  and  uuknowu  couutry,  where  the  laws  aud  cus- 
toms are  utterly  diflereiit  from  thoae  by  which  the  waking  miiid 
lives  aud  tiiove^  ;  ntid  where  even  the  stabJe  verities  of  space  aud 
time  are  turued  topsy-turvy.  To  be  in  two  places  at  once  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  the  dreamer  as  it  was  lo  Sir  Boyle 
Koche's  immortal  bird,  for  dream  landscapes  are  as  miscible  as 
wine  aud  water;  while  two  or  more  characters  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  bo  merged  into  one,  like  the  ftices  in  a  composite 
photogmpb*  A  month  may  be  crammed  into  a  'uomeut,  and  yet 
have  plenty  of  room  to  stretch  out  its  weeks  and  days.  Events 
occurring  at  one  spot  may,  without  the  least  break  of  coutinuity, 
be  transferred  to  the  antipodes,  and  the  flitting  is  of  such  a  com- 
monplace character  that  no  otie  raises  an  eyebrow.  It  is  a  land 
which  we  may  only  enter  blindfold,  and  under  a  spell  which 
tratjsmutes  everything  into  a  mercurial  dream-equivalent ;  and 
before  we  again  pass  the  boundary  (intangible  as  a  line  of  longi- 
tude»  yet  often  more  difficult  to  cross  than  Alps  or  oceans)  we  are 
made  to  drink  of  lethe,  and  carry  next  to  nothing  away. 

But,  for  ail  that,  it  is  a  region  where  there  is  much  more  move- 
ment astir  than  wo  generally  imagine,  and  where  a  great  deal  of 
important  business  is  in  progress,  beyond  that  of  overhauling  the 
animal  machinery.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  this  unconscious 
cerebration — this  commerce  incessantly  carried  on  among  the 
brain  cells— to  be  able  to  understand  thefull  utility  of  such  a  per- 
petual bustle  of  ideas.  We  are  in  the  position  of  a  child  who 
peers  through  the  dust-dimmed  windows  of  a  factory ;  or  of  a 
aavage  looking  down  upon  the  roaring  Bourse. 

Speaking  very  generally  one  may  say  that  daring  sleep  the 
brain  does  an  immense  amount  of  sorting  and  pigeon *holing  of 
impressions  received  since  the  previous  night's  rest.  It  would 
appear  also  that  some  process  akin  to  stock  taking,  and  the  rum- 
maging of  out-of-the-way  corners,  also  goes  on  when  the  judg- 
ment and  will  are  taking  holiday.  In  certain  emergencies  the 
usual  *'  night  staff  ^'  of  tlie  brain  are  capable  of  much  more  than 
such  junior-clerk's  work  as  this;  but  whether  they  can  accomplish 
the  marvels  we  sometimes  read  of  without  calling  up  some  of  their 
day  colleagues  (unknown  perhaps  to  the  head  of  the  firm)  is 
doubtfuL  Let  it  suffice  for  present  purposes  to  say  that 
this  unconscious  cerebration  during  sleep  is  undoubtedly  of  ^vvni 
utility,  and  is  probably  essential  to  every  being  with  the  least 
'  VOL,  OLVII.— WO.  445.  44 
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spark  of  reasoning  power ;  and  that  to  it,  in  the  first  placej  may 
be  attributed  the  phenomena  of  dreaming. 

Whether  the  occasional  emergence  of  the  traffic  into  the  de- 
partment of  couBcioasnesa  is  in  any  way  necessary  to  the  mind  in 
health  is  quite  another  matter,  and  I  am  inclined  to  tliiuk  that 
we  should,  most  of  us,  get  along  very  well  if  wo  were  never 
aware  of  dreaming  throughout  the  whole  of  our  lives.  Bat 
we  should  dream,  nevertheless*  Certain  writers  on  physiology 
(whom  I  will  not  specify  by  name)  stiU  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  never  dream  except  when  we  are  aware,  on  awaking,  of 
having  done  so*  This  idea  wa&  commonly  prevalent  among  the 
physiologists  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  as  also  was  the  be- 
lief that  dreaming  only  occurred  at  the  moment  when  conscious- 
ness began  to  resume  its  sway.  The  evidence,  however,  points 
conclusively  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  cerebral  ac- 
tivity during  the  whole  period  of  sleep,  and  there  can  bene  doubt 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  dreams  never  come  to  our  knowledge. 
In  considering  the  raw  material  of  dreams  we  must  therefore 
take  into  account  this  unbroken  current  of  ideas  which  passes 
through  the  sleeping  brain,  and  which  only  reveab  itself  to  the 
conscions  ego  when  some  disturbing  element  intervenes.  We 
may  compare  it  to  an  invisible  and  silent  river,  flowing  by  with- 
out betraying  its  presence,  save  where  there  is  a  splash  of  a  fish 
or  of  a  falling  stone,  or  some  foaming  eddy  where  a  rock  breaks 
the  smooth  surface. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  What  is  the  nature  of  this  procession 
of  dream-ideas,  and  from  whence  do  they  come  ?  the  answer  is  ; 
They  may  consist  of  reproductions  of  any  thought  or  circum- 
stance which  may  have  impressed  the  memory  from  our  earliest 
childhood.  The  storehouses  of  the  mind  are  of  incredible  vast- 
ness.  We  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  contents  of  our  memories  by 
our  volitional  power  of  recollection  ;  but  the  two  bear  aa  little 
relationship  as  do  tiie  treasure- vaults  of  a  bank  and  the  drawing 
power  of  a  single  depositor.  Nothing  that  the  eyes  have  seen,  or 
the  ears  have  heard,  or  which  has  once  passed  the  turn-stile  of 
one  of  the  other  senses,  is  ever  let  go*  Every  face  of  the  thousanda 
we  survey  in  ptissing  through  a  great  city,  every  word  on  every 
page  we  read,  every  tree  and  bill  and  stream  we  catch  a  glimpee 
of  as  we  are  whirled  along  on  the  railroad,  every  sound  which 
Vibrates  on  our  ears  from  morning  to  night,  is  indelibly  regiatered 
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within.  They  maj  be,  and  most  of  them  are,  entered  on  the  rec- 
ord without  our  knowledge,  and  they  may  remain  there  for  a 
great  part  of  a  lifetime  withont  our  having  any  suspicion  of  their 
presence*  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  powers  of  recollec- 
tion ;  but  for  all  that  they  are  there,  and  may  come  to  light  under 
appropriate  conditions. 

It  is  not  poaaible  on  the  present  occasion  to  discuss  the  evi- 
dence which  seoms  to  justify  this  belief.  The  proof  rests,  how- 
ever, chiefly  on  the  fact  that,  on  seeing  something  a  second  time 
(as»  for  instance,  a  landscape  or  a  building),  we  often  become 
aware  that  we  have  carried  a  mental  picture,  made  up  of  ionum* 
erablo  details,  within  our  memories  for  many  months  or  years. 
It  is  also  foutid  that  in  certain  peculiar  mental  states,  such  as 
those  induced  in  hypnotized  subjects^  or  which  accompany  other 
abnormal  cerebral  conditions,  an  incredible  power  is  nmnifested  of 
peproduciug  the  minutest  particular  of  things  seen  or  heard  many 
years  before.  But  the  quiet  and  even  unrolling  of  the  endless 
panorama  of  memory  during  sleep  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to 
account  for  remembered  dreams.  There  must  bo  a  selective 
agency  which  picks  out  this  or  that  incident,  and,  secondly,  a  pro- 
cess of  combination,  which  gives  the  ideas  so  seized  upon  their 
place  in  the  extravaganzas  which  are  performed  nightly  even  in 
the  most  puritanical  skull. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  an  idea  can  thus  be  singled 
out  and  rendered  luminous.  As  in  the  waking  state,  it  may  re- 
sult from  the  confluence  of  distant  streams  of  thought.  We  are 
often  conscious,  when  we  analyze  our  mental  processes,  of  sepa- 
rate undercurrents  three  or  four  deep,  flowing  beneath  what  is 
ostensibly  occupying  onr  minds ;  and  not  infrequently,  when 
some  original  or  vivid  thought  leaps  suddenly  into  prominence, 
we  are  aware  that  it  is  the  result  of  such  a  union.  Or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  clash  and  friction  of  two 
iuteraecting  streams  of  ideas  results  iu  bringing  both  into  promi- 
nence, sm  two  individuals,  passing  unnoticed  along  the  footway, 
may  suddenly,  by  colliding*  become  the  centre  of  interest  to  all 
the  etruet.  Or,  again,  to  use  a  more  poetic  simile,  we  may  com 
pare  the  sudden  luminosity  of  a  point  among  the  dim  and  dubiiinr> 
currents  of  eub-concious  thoughts  to  the  bright  spots  of  a  nebula, 
where  two  meteor  streams  cut  one  another. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  when  the  will  is  off  duty  the 
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various  parts  of  the  thinking  apparatus  work  in  almost  absolute 
iedependen(j6.  It  is  no  uncommon  experience  to  wake  with  words 
on  our  lips  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  dream  which 
arouaes  us.  The  pictures  which  moat  people  can  see  upon  their 
eyelids  in  the  dark  generally  have  no  reference  to  the  tlioughtg 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  are  making  themaelvea  known  to  the 
conscionsnefis ;  and  if  we  watch  soch  an  eyelid  vision,  it  keeps 
changing  in  a  manner  so  independent  of  our  will,  and  takes  shapes 
so  at  variance  with  what  is  occupying  our  mind  at  the  time,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  improsaion  that  the  pictures  are  caused 
by  some  agency  which  is  not  ourselves.  And  this  is  the  case  even 
when  '*  the  mind'a  eye  '^  has  before  it  some  definite  scene*  Last 
night,  while  lying  awake,  I  was  thinking  of  an  incident  of  Lord 
Roberts's  march  to  Candahar,  and  had  before  nie  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  a  glaring  Afghan  plain  backed  by  mountains,  and  of  a 
troop  of  Pathan  horsemen,  with  swaying  lances  and  flying  drapery, 
sweeping  across  it  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Being  aware  at  the  time 
that  certain  objects  were  shaping  themselves  upon  the  black 
background  of  my  eyelids,  I  withdrew  my  thoughts  momentarily 
from  Afghanistan  (but  not  enough  to  obliterate  the  desert  land- 
scape) and  was  at  once  conscious  of  a  vision  of — innumerable  old 
boots,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  but  in  a  uniform  condition  of  utter 
dilapidation!  These  two  subjective  pictures,  so  ridiculouslv 
incongruoLie,  were  both  visible  at  once,  and,  although  they  ap- 
peared on  different  planes,  there  wife  no  superimposition  of 
either;  and  a  vagno  impression  wivs  created  that  the  boots  were 
before  the  eyes  and  the  war  scene  behind  them. 

Again,  we  occaaionally  wake  with  a  start  with  the  impression 
that  we  have  been  touched,  or  that  we  have  heard  certain  words 
or  some  loud  and  ominous  sound,  an<l  yet  we  are  aware  that 
this  has  interrupted  a  dream,  and  has  not  formed  part  of  it. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  many  of  tlie  brain  centres,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  organs  of  perceptionr,  have  each  an  iudepen- 
dent  power  of  ideation,  and  that,  during  sleep,  several  of  them 
may  be  exercising  it  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  constant  and  automatic  operations  of 
the  brain,  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals,  is  the  collation 
of  information  received  from  the  several  sense  organs.  A  dog 
hears  a  rustle  in  the  bushes  which  might  be  caused  by  any 
moving  object ;  he  tarns  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
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and  catohes  a  glimpse  of  a  small  brown  animal :  ho  lowers  hia 
BO«e,  and  perceives  a  peculiar  odor.  Tlie  several  inipressioaa 
80  received — each  of  which  would  be  insufficient  as  a  trustworthy 
guide  to  action — are  combined^  and  are  referred  to  memories  of 
previous  experience,  and  the  result  is  the  idea  **  rabbit."  Yet, 
since  the  materials  for  a  mental  picture  are  but  meagre,  the  aid 
of  the  imagination  would  in  all  probability  be  called  in  to  give 
definitcness  to  the  concept  before  the  act  of  pursuit  was  com- 
menced. All  animals,  except  those  very  low  down  in  the  scale, 
must  employ  this  method  in  order  to  interpret  the  impressions 
received  through  the  senses.  It  is  as  necessary  for  existence  as 
any  other  power  or  instinct  which  they  possess,  and  must  come 
into  play  automatically  on  every  occasion  when  movements  (other 
tlmn  those  which  are  the  outcome  of  mero  reflex  excitability)  are 
resorted  to  in  response  to  messages  received  from  the  external 
world.  We  must  romember  also  that  in  the  case  imagined  each 
of  the  ears  would  give  a  difTereut  version  of  the  sound  heard,  and 
that  only  by  eompariug  them  could  the  dog  tell  from  what  spot 
the  vibrations  originated;  while  the  eyes,  by  presenting  independ- 
ent and  slightly  different  images,  would  provide  data  for  esti- 
mating the  distance  and  bulk  of  the  object  seen. 

This  process  of  continually  comparing  impressions  received 
through  different  channels  and  of  correcting  the  testimony  of  one 
seofio  by  that  of  another,  i^  as  universal  and  automatic  as  the  act 
of  breathing.  Being  almost  entirely  independent  of  volition  it 
would  be  likely,  like  other  ir»v'oluntary  vital  processes,  to  go  on 
while  the  will  is  in  abeyance  during  sleep.  It  is  the  experience  of 
every  dreamer  that  the  sleeping  mind  is  swayed  by  apropensity  to 
theorize  upon  and  explain  that  which  is  brought  before  it. 

Now  it  becomes  apparent,  on  a  little  reflectioni  that  if,  when 
the  judgment  is  in  abeyance,  we  have  each  of  the  centres  con- 
nected with  the  organs  of  sense  romancing  on  its  own  account  in 
complete  independence  of  the  others,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
inveterate  habit  of  comparing  the  reports  so  given  in,  and  of 
advancing  theories  to  reconcile  all  the  diverse  "facts"  (for, 
aaleep  or  awtike,  we  "believe  onr  own  senses"),  we  have  nearly 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  a  typical  dream.  Nor 
are  the  reports  which  seem  to  come  from  without  the  only  things 
which  the  sleeping  mind  seeks  to  interpret.  Two  or  more  inde* 
pendent  currents  of  thought  may  become  emphasized  at  the  same 
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momentj  and  these  will  be  at  once  takea  cognizanoe  of  by 
the  **  explanatory  centre/^  and  an  attempt  made  to  harmonize 
them  inter  se,  and  to  fit  them  into  the  theory  which  is 
in  ooiirse  of  constractioa.  The  central  "incident"  of  a 
dream,  as  well  as  the  prevailing  motif,  may  depend  on  the  domi- 
nance  of  one  or  more  of  the  sense-impressions  or  thought-streams 
over  the  others.  In  the  latter  case  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
t!ie  sudden  emergence  of  some  moving  memory,  or  by  the  nascent 
Hveliness  of  the  product  of  an  idea-marriage  ;  In  the  former,  some 
quasi  message  from  the  outer  world  may  contain  a  modicum  of 
truth,  for  it  is  seldom  that  the  sentinels  of  the  soul  are  dead 
asleep,  and  the  ears  especially  are  likely  to  transmit  real  vibra- 
tions to  mix  with  and  outvoice  the  ghost-sounds  of  the  auditory 
centre.  For,  except  in  abnormal  conditions  of  thebraio,  genuine 
sense  impresaioos  resulting  from  material  stimuli  will  always  take 
precedence  of  those  which  are  merely  subjective.  Hence  a  noise 
which  seta  the  auditory  apparatus  to  work,  or  a  draught  of  cold 
air  which  sends  a  shiver  through  the  sensory  nerves  of  one  part 
of  the  body,  may  not  only  give  rise  to  a  dream,  but  will  be 
likely  to  exercise  a  prevailing  influence  on  the  **  explanatory  cen- 
tre "  from  beginning  to  end.  Again,  when  one  of  the  viscera  is 
in  trouble  and  sends  an  unceasing  stream  of  complaints  to  the 
brain,  this  will,  as  most  of  tis  know  by  sad  experience,  so  influ- 
ence the  other  faculties  as  to  change  a  conch  of  rest  into  a  place 
of  torment.  All  the  throng  of  facile  ami  errant  fancies  forthwith 
take  service  under  this  sombre  chief  and  become  as  zealous 
to  iuQict  misery  as  the  familiars  of  Torquemada,  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  factitious 
evidence,  although  subsidiary  to  the  genuine,  is  still  capable 
of  distorting  it  in  the  most  fantastic  fashion  ;  so  that  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  is,  as  often  as  not,  on  a  par  with  the  most  outra* 
geoua  premise. 

Occasionally  the  problem  to  be  answered  does  not  arise  out  of 
the  dream  material,  but  is  arbitrarily  propounded  beforehand*  In 
this  ease  it  may  have  not  the  remotest  connection  with  any  of  the 
topics  which  may  casually  trickle  to  the  fore  during  sleep,  Yet 
these  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  ''explanatory  centre,*'  to 
elucidate  the  standing  riddles,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  never 
shirk  the  attempt.  This  is  often  the  case  when  we  retire  to  rest 
with  our  minds  vaguely  puzzled  over  some  minor  matter*    The 
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brooding  process,  so  begun,  is  continued  with  hardlj  any  break 
of  continuity  after  the  will  haa  withdrawn  for  the  niglit,  and  when 
many  of  the  couplings  of  the  rational  muchinery  are  disconnected, 
like  thoae  of  an  engine  which  i8  at  rest  in  the  repairing  shed. 
But  on  the  retirement  of  the  trained  and  practical  staff  of  psychic 
agencies  their  place  is  taken  by  a  mob  of  casual  and  vagrant 
notions,  who  take  up  the  task  with  light-hearted  alacrity.  These, 
by  ignoring  all  difficulties,  and  by  over- riding  all  logical  restraints, 
arrive  with  the  utmost  ease  at  a  solution.  Whereupon  both  we 
id  our  new  helpers  rejoice  together,  and  there  is  much  congratu- 
latory shaking  of  immaterial  hands.  The  deputy  ego  (that  good, 
foolish  fellow,  who  ostensibly  takes  charge  when  the  ego  is  off 
duty)  is  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  job  has  proved 
so  easy,  and  glows  and  struts  with  honest  pride. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  this  feeling  of  satisfaction 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  dream  argument  (which  is  only  equalled 
under  ordinary  waking  conditions  when  we  have  accomplished 
some  diflScuIt  feat,  or  duty,  in  a  thoroughly  creditable  manner) 
may  have  a  more  legitimate  basis  than  is  apparent.  Given  the 
farrago  of  heterogeneous  and  incompatible  items  which  the  un- 
controlled seusG  organs  and  the  errant  memory  fling  together* 
the  final  ontconie,  however  insane  it  seems,  may  perhaps  be  the 
only  legitimate  or  possible  one  according  to  certain  mysterious 
laws  of  deduction  which  prevail  in  Sleep  Land. 

In  a  recent  volume  of  tiie  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  Tha 
Society  for  Psychical  Research^  Mr,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  de- 
scribes a  dream  which  he  had  during  an  illness  at  Nice,  which 
illustrates  the  propensity  dtiring  sleep  to  interpret  what  is  occu- 
pying the  mind,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the  appropriateneiki 
of  the  means. 


*'  In  the  afternoon  there  sprang  up  a  stortn  of  wind,  with  monstroaa 
ctoud»  of  dast ;  my  room  looked  on  a  steep  hlU  of  trees  whose  boQghe  were 
aU  blowing  in  tbe  same  direction ;  the  world  seemed  to  pass  m;  windows 
like  a  mUl- race.  By  thisturmoU  of  movement  I  wascoofuaed,  but  not  die- 
treaaed,  and  surprised  not  to  be  distressed;  for  even  in  good  health  a  high 
wind  has  often  a  painful  inflaence  upon  my  nerves.  In  tbe  midat  of  this  I 
dosed  off  asleep.  I  had  ju8t  been  readiof?  Scott's  Hfe  of  Dryden.  had  t>een 
struck  with  the  fact  that  Dryden  had  traunlated  some  of  the  Latin  hymn8» 
and  bad  wondered  I  had  never  remarked  them  tn  his  works*  As  soon  as  I 
was  AAleep  I  dreamed  a  reason  why  the  Rouud  of  the  wind  and  the  sight  of 
tlie  flying  dust  had  not  distressed  me.  There  was  no  wind,  it  seemed,  no 
dttst  \  it  was  only  Dryden  stngiDg  hia  hymns  In  ont  directUmy  and  all  thoea 
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•who  had  blamed  or  attacked  him  after  the  revolution  singiDg  them  In  an- 
other. This  point  about  the  two  directions  is  verj  siDgnlar  or  insane.  In 
part,  It  meaot  that  Drydeo  was  continuouBly  flyiogpast  yet  never  passing 
my  window  in  the  directioB  of  the  wind  and  dust,  and  all  his  detractors 
Blmilarly  flying  past  yet  not  paesiuR  towards  the  other  side.  But  it  f>pp1led, 
tiesldes  this,  both  to  the  words  and  to  the  music  in  a  m&nner  wholly  insus- 
ceptible of  expression." 

In  this  case  we  must  remember  that  the  dreamer  was  suffering 
from  illness,  and  therefore,  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  cere* 
bral  circulation,  the  fancies  were  of  an  exceptionally  fantastic 
and  vivid  character.  Nevertheless,  the  processes  we  see  underly- 
ing them  are  essentially  those  of  ordinary  sleep-ideation.  The 
chief  problem  to  be  explained  hero  was ;  IVhy  am  I  not  dislre^s&d 
hy  the  wind  midduMf  The  method  adopted  by  the  novelist's 
deputy  ego  (or  other  fellow,  as  he  prefers  to  st^'le  him)  was  that 
of  combining  the  recollection  of  the  facts  about  Dry  den  with  the 
recollection  (aided  bycontinucdatiditory  impressions) of  the  wind 
bowing  the  trees.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  main  problem  had 
certain  other  questions  mixed  up  with  it.  Mr,  Stevenson  states 
that  he  had  been  wondering  why  he  had  not  seen  the  hymns  in 
Dryden's  works;  and  also  that  he  had  been  watching  the  storm- 
swept  branches  of  the  trees  which  seemed  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  rushing  by  like  a  mill-race.  The  dream  seems  to  attempt 
an  explanation  of  both  these  points,  as  well  as  of  the  previous 
one.  This  merging  of  several  distinct  questions  into  one  very 
often  happens  in  dreams,  and  of  course  contributes  not  a  little  to 
their  fantastic  character 

Generally  speaking,  the  sleeping  mind  seems  to  have  little  or 
no  power  of  voluntary  selection  in  dealing  with  the  materials 
^aven  to  it^  and  totally  lacks  the  faculty,  continually  exercised  in 
the  waking  state,  of  extracting  from  the  memory  the  special 
items  which  would  be  of  most  service  in  arriving  at  a  judgment. 
As  a  controlling  or  directing  agent  the  deputy  ego  is  the  veriest 
sham.  Yet  he  never  fails  to  put  a  good  face  on  it,  and  gravely 
makes  believe  to  weigh  each  of  the  multifarions  scraps  tossed  at 
random  into  the  dream-kaleidoscope  by  the  sense  organs  or  the 
memory ;  and  pretends  to  superintend  the  arrangement  of  the 
resulting  fortuitous  pattern.  In  fact  the  Viceroy  of  Sleep  Laud 
resembles  nothing  in  nature  so  much  as  a  stage  fool.  Therein, 
iu  factj  lies  his  chief  merit ;  for  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  we 
shall  find  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  his  com- 
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placent  and  boundless  fatuity.  It  is  impossible  to  astonish  or 
disconcert  Lim  ;  and  he  is  so  sublimely  confident  and  self^satia- 
fied  that  his  weary  chief  is  seldom  disturbed  from  rest^  oTen  in 
the  most  thrilling  dream  emergency. 

Briefly  to  sum  up  :  (1)  It  wonhl  be  seen  that,  owing  to  the 
unceasing  **  unconscious  cerebration  *'  which  is  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  our  powers  of  iutetlect^  the  brain  is  always  in  part 
awake,  and  is  especially  active  in  shifting  memorized  matter, 
(2)  The  cerebral  centres  connected  with  the  sense  organs  are 
(for  some  reason  which  we  caniiot  at  present  explain)  continually 
and  independently  employed  in  stimulating  impressions  from 
without  (3)  Certain  of  the  Benses  (especially  that  of  hearing) 
remain  open  to  external  influences  during  sleep  and  convey 
actual  vibrations  to  the  bmiu.  (4)  There  exists  an  ever  active 
and  purely  involuntary  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  mental 
apparatus  to  compare  and  collate  all  the  messa^res  whicli  come, 
or  seem  to  come,  from  without,  tlirough  the  sense  channels ;  and  to 
collate  these  again  with  what  is  brought  to  the  couseiousness  by 
involuntary  recollection,  (5)  Associated  with  this  there  is  a 
tendency  (also  automatic)  to  combine  the  evidence  (real  or  bogus) 
80  collected  into  a  coherent  whole,  and  to  make  the  result  either 
explain  the  more  emphatic  thoughts  or  impressions,  or  else 
answer  some  questions  which  occupied  the  attention  before  sleep 
began.  (6)  No  voluntary  power  exists  during  sleep  to  pick  out 
from  the  jumble  handed  in  that  which  is  relevant  to  the  problem 
to  be  solved,  or  even  to  discern  whether  any  piece  of  pseudo  in* 
formation  is  appTOpriate  or  the  reverse  for  such  a  purpose.  (7) 
Just  as  there  is  no  power  to  discriminate  real  from  false  impres* 
sions  at  the  outset,  so,  throughout  a  dream,  we  are  completely 
oblivious  to  the  most  glaring  fallacies  and  inconsistencies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  brief  suggestions  here  put  forward, 
I  have  not  attempted  to  account  for  more  than  the  familiar 
phenomena  of  every-night  dreaming.  Yet,  even  in  tljese  dreams, 
which,  from  their  unusual  character,  attract  especial  attention 
(and  which  are  usually  associated  with  some  abnormal  or  patho- 
logical condition)  we  may  detect  the  same  principles  and  the 
same  essential  processes  at  work  ;  although,  in  such  instances, 
we  shall  generally  And  that  certain  departments  of  the  mind  are 
in  &  state  of  activity  which  are  usually  quiescent  during  slumber. 

Louis  ROBINSOK, 


PARLIAMENTARY  MANNERS. 

BY  JUSTIN  m'OARTHT,  M.  P. 


EiTOLAif  D  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  the  mother  of  mod- 
ern parliaments.  The  saying  has  become  qnite  a  platitude  among 
UB  of  lato*  But  although  every  modern  mition  may  have  adopUxl 
its  scheme  of  parliamentary  iustitntiong  from  England,  it  is 
carious  to  note  how  \rery  widely  the  parliaments  sprung  from 
England  differ  among  themselves  and  differ  from  England*s  in 
their  ways  of  doing  business.  The  parliaments  which  come  di- 
rectly  from  England  differ  from  her  most  of  all.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  American  Congress  **  stems,"  as  a  German  would 
say,  from  the  British  Parliament — and  how  could  it  be  possible 
for  two  legislative  systems  to  be  more  utterly  different  in  rulefl 
and  practices  and  ways  of  doing  business?  We  have  nothing  in 
the  least  degree  resembling  the  Senate  of  the  United  States*  The 
very  idea  of  a  body  empowered  to  overrule  State  treaties 
being  also  empowered  to  hold  secret  sittings  for  the  dis- 
cnssion  of  such  subjects  is  absolutely  foreign  to  onr  system.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  counts  for  a  great  deal — ^our  Upper 
Ohamber  counts  for  nothing,  except  alittle  delay  in  the  passing  of 
inevitable  legislation.  The  rules  of  order  in  neither  branch  of 
Congress  are  at  all  like  ours*  In  Congress  a  stranger  is  taken  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  In  the  Honse  of  Commons  the  very 
messengers  of  the  assembly  dare  not  move  beyond  the  recog- 
nized line  of  the  ban  In  both  the  American  chambers  there  are 
officials  whose  kindly  duty  it  is  to  enable  strangers  to  obtain  seata. 
In  the  English  Parliament  we  employ  officials  to  do  the  best  they 
can  to  prevent  strangers  from  obtaining  seats.  The  truth  is  that, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  we  have  not  room  enough  for  ourselvea 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  in  the  secret  depths  of  our  hearts 
we  ooDsider  all  strangers  as  intruders  and  nuisances,  and  we  want 
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to  get  rid  of  them  in  the  best  waj  we  can.  Onr  hospitality  is 
curiougly  unlike  that  of  the  Irish  peasant — it  is  limited  by  the 
size  of  onr  dwelling — which  the  hospitality  of  the  Irish  peasant 
never  is.  Our  "previous  question"  is  not  your  "  previous  ques- 
tion," but  something  very  different.  We  have  no  rules  for  call- 
ing the  roll,  such  as  tliose  wrhich  we  have  all  lately  been  reading 
of  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  your  Senate.  Our  ob- 
struction is  not  carried  through  on  anything  like  the  same  lines 
as  your  obstruction. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  any 
American  mind  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ways  of  our  House  of 
I^rds.  Not  many  of  us  quite  understand  them  ourselves.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but,  high 
though  his  office  be,  he  has  none  of  the  authority  possessed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  He  cannot  decide  on 
any  question  of  order.  He  cannot  even  decide  as  to  which  peer  is 
to  speak.  In  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  no  question  of  catch- 
ing the  Speaker's  eye.  The  Lords  keep  order  for  themselves  and 
decide,  if  a  difference  of  opinion  should  arise,  whether  a  peer  is 
or  is  not  in  order,  and  whether  this  peer  or  that  should  first  be 
heard.  It  woald  be  hard  to  explain  to  an  American  stranger  how 
or  why  ao  many  peers  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  titles 
which  the  outer  world  never  associates  with  their  names.  Then, 
again,  how  to  explain  the  peonliur  position  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ?  The  Lord  Chancellor  gits  on  a  red  bench, 
which  is  called  the  wool-sack.  But  the  wool-sack  is  not  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  *•  Not  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? "  I  can 
hear  an  American  visitor  exclaim.  '^Not  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  Why  I  have  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes  there  in 
the  House  of  Lords  directing  the  proceedings/*  Yes,  but  the 
wool-sack  is  not  technically  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

If  the  Lord  Chancellor  desires  to  make  a  speech — and  unlike 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  Lord  Chancellor  often 
takes  part  in  debate — he  has  to  get  off  the  wool-sack  and  step  a  few 
paces  aside  and  forward,  and  thus  bring  himself  constitutionally 
and  technically  into  the  House  of  Lords.  More  than  once  a  Lord 
Chancellor  has  not,  at  his  appointment  to  the  office,  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  consequently,  although  able  to 
preside,  was  not  able  to  take  part  in  debate.  Brougham  was 
Lord  Chancellor  for  some  time  before  he  was  created  a  peer^  and 
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therefore  made  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  There  are 
Bevera]  other  instances.  But  I  must  not  expect  American  readers 
to  follow  me  into  these  bewildering  problems  or  puzzles  Jn 
English  parliamentary  government.  The  comfort  is  that  it  does 
not  greatly  matter  whether  we  ha?o  one  paradox  more  or  less  ia 
our  House  of  Lords*     Tlie  House  itself  is  partidox  enough. 

One  great  distinction  there  is  that  I  can  draw  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  any  other  political  assembly  of  represen- 
tative mi!n  in  the  civilized  world  with  which  I  am  acquainted  or 
of  which  I  have  ever  heard  or  read.  That  distinction  is  that  the 
House  of  Commons  alone  has  the  practice  of  not  providing  seats 
enough  for  its  members  to  sit  down  in.  You  may  be  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  voters. 
Your  return  may  be  recognized  as  valid  and  certain  beyond  the 
possibility  of  petition  or  adverse  decision  from  the  judges  who 
deal  with  questious  of  elentoral  law.  You  may  have  been  for- 
mally introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  two  political  com- 
rades^ one  walking  at  either  side.  You  may,  thus  escorted,  have 
walked  up  the  floor  of  the  House  to  the  table  where  the  gowned 
and  wigged  clerks  are  sitting  just  under  the  august  throne  of  Mr, 
Speaker.  You  may  have  handed  in  the  certificate  of  your  election. 
You  may  have  signed  the  roll,  I  wonder  why  one's  hand  shakes 
as  he  signs  that  roll?  I  have  signed  it^  I  thinks  six  times 
at  successive  elections,  and  my  hand  always  quivered  in 
the  process.  You  may  have  sworn  the  prescribed  oath  and 
shaken  the  Speaker's  hand  of  formal  welcome.  And  yet  have 
you  lonnd  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons?  Nothing  of  tlie 
kind.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Honao,  to  be  sure,  just  as  much 
tis  Mr.  Gladstone  is — but  have  yon  got  a  seat  in  the  House?  No, 
yon  have  not — at  least  yon  have  not  got  a  place  to  sit  down  in. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  some  six  hundred  and  seventy 
members,  and  it  has  seats  for  little  more  than  half  the  number- 
Even  if  we  take  into  account  the  Members'  galleries,  which  run 
along  two  sides  of  the  chamberj  there  still  is  not  nearly  room 
enough  for  all  the  men  who  are  entitled  to  take  their  places  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  What  are  the  members  to  do  who  have 
not  got  seats  ?  They  are  to  do  the  best  they  can — to  do  anything 
they  like  short  of  taking  seats  in  the  House.  They  may  crowd 
the  bar — I  do  not  mean  any  place  of  refreshment,  although  they 
may  crowd  that  bar^  too^  if  they  please ;  I  mean  they  may  stand 
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below  tho  line  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  brass  bar  that 
can,  wheu  occasion  requires,  bo  drawu  out  from  either  side,  and 
BO  conjoined  as  to  represent  the  division  between  some  petitioner, 
or  some  alleged  offender,  and  the  House  of  Commous  itself. 
Tliey  may  stay  in  the  newspaper  room  or  the  tea  room  ;  they 
may  ftill  aalee]>  in  the  library  ;  they  may  walk  on  tlie  terrace  j 
they  may  lounge  in  the  smoking  room  ;  but  they  cannot  sit  in 
the  House.  As  in  England  there  are  so  many  superfluous  women 
who  could  not  possibly  find  husbands  here,  under  our  present 
matrimonial  system,  so  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  so 
many  members  who  cannot  possibly  And  seats.  The  struggle  for 
scats  from  day  to  day  is  a  curious  and  interesting  competition,  of 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  English  House  of  Commons  has  an 
absolute  monopoly. 

It  is  in  one  sense  a  question  of  first  come  first  served. 
The  House  of  Commons  usually  meets  at  throe  o'clock  in 
the  afternootL  A  member  may  come  down  to  the  House  as 
early  as  he  pleases  and  select  a  seat.  If  he  comes  very 
early — say  at  eight  in  the  morning — he  hiia  on  ordinary  oc- 
casious  a  fair  chance  of  a  good  place.  He  selects  bis  place  and 
he  puts  his  hat  into  it.  Then  he  goes  away,  to  return  at  three 
o'clock  when  prayers  are  said  by  the  chaplain  of  the  House — at 
present  and  for  some  time  past  my  distinguished  friend  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  In  the  meantime  our  member  in  quest  of  a  seat 
must  not  stir  one  inch  outside  tho  buildings  which  belong  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  claim  to  a  seat  is  supposed  to  rest  on 
his  attention  to  the  service  of  the  House— and  if  he  crosses  a 
threshold  for  one  moment  outside  the  precincts  of  the  House  his 
claim  tu  1%  Beat  is  forfeit.  So  he  spends  from  eight  o'clock  until 
three  lounging  about  the  library  and  the  smoking-rooms,  and 
tho  newspaper  room,  and  at  three  he  comes  back  into  the  House 
and  listens  to  tho  prayers.  Then  having  complied  with  all  that 
ceremonial  and  having  spent  his  whole  day  in  nominal  service  of 
the  House  he  is  entitled  to  insert  in  a  little  brass  frame  at  the 
back  of  Lis  seat  a  small  card  bearing  the  printed  word  ''prayers^' 
and  his  own  name  written  beneath,  and  thus  he  has  secured  that 
seat  for  the  one  sitting  only.  The  struggle  has  to  begin  afresh  on 
the  very  same  conditions  to-morrow* 

There  are  certain  men  who  are  exempted  from  this  struggle,  and 
exempted,  too,  from  the  necessity  of  listening  to  prayers.     These 
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are  the  members  of  the  goTorament  and  the  men  who  composed 
the  former  governmeut.  The  front  bench  oa  the  side  of  the  table 
at  the  speaker's  right  hand  belongs  to  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  front  bench  on  his  left  is  aseigaed  by  tradition  and 
courtesy  to  the  members  of  the  late  government.  So  the  members 
of  the  government  and  the  members  of  the  late  government  are 
not  compelled  to  be  present  when  prayers  are  said  as  a  condition  to 
the  securing  of  their  seats  for  the  evening.  Accordingly  they 
never  are  present  at  prayers.  The  only  members  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  who  never  join  in  the  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Sov^eign  and  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  State  are  the 
men  who  are  now  governing  the  State  and  the  men  who  were 
governing  it  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  are  madly  anxious  to 
be  governing  it  again  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Only  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  put  to  the  trouble  of 
attending  prayers.  The  mere  fact  that  you  do  attend  prayers 
proclaims  you  to  be  a  member  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  moment 
you  mount  np  in  the  service  of  the  State  you  cease  to  attend 
prayei-8  as  a  matter  of  course.  Why  should  a  privy  councillor 
pray  ?  One  might  as  well  not  be  a  privy  councillor  if  a  privy 
councillor  had  to  pray. 

Now  this  is  a  part  of  the  usages  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  I  would  certainly  alter  if  I  could.  1  would  abolish  the 
public  prayer  altogether,  or  I  would  cease  to  make  it  a  mere  con- 
dition of  securing  a  seat  from  which  those  who  had  seats  already 
secured  to  them  were  understood  to  be  entirely,  properly,  and 
naturally  exempt.  We  are  proud  of  our  anomalies  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  could  not  get  on 
in  a  constitutional  parliament  without  a  great  many  anomalies.  I 
confess  that  I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  anomaly 
which  makes  the  listening  to  a  prayer  the  one  essential  condition 
to  an  ordinary  member's  obtaining  a  seat  for  the  evening  and 
allows  the  leaders  of  the  assembly  on  both  sides  to  free  their  heads 
from  any  thought  of  a  necessity  for  troubliug  themselves  about 
joining  in  the  public  prayer  to  Heaven  which  is  offered  up  in  the 
hearing  of  their  inferiors. 

In  every  other  parliamentary  assembly  that  I  know  of 
each  member  has  his  assigned  and  recognized  place,  which 
he  holds  until  the  end  either  of  the  session  or  of  the  parliament. 
In  most  other  parliaments  that  I  know  of  each  member  has 
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a  deek  to  write  on  while  the  House  is  carrjiug  on  its  debate. 
In  the  Uouse  of  Commoos  there  is  no  desk  for  any  member 
and  the  rule  is  that  no  man  is  to  write  a  line  or  take  a  note  or  read 
a  book  or  a  newspaper  in  the  debating  chamber  itself,  except  for 
the  actual  purposes  of  that  debate.  You  may  take  a  note  of 
something  said  in  the  speech  of  a  man  to  which  yon  propose  to 
reply.  Yon  may  hold  in  your  hand  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper 
containing  an  account  of  some  facts  by  which  you  propose  to 
strengthen  your  reply*  But  you  must  not  write  an  ordinary 
letter  or  glance  for  your  own  amusemeut  at  a  book  or  a  newspaper. 
If  you  venture  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  you  have  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  down  upon  you  at  once  with  gentle  but  firm  admonition* 

My  friend,  the  UouoniblG  Edward  Blake,  who  held  a  great  posi- 
tion for  many  years  in  the  Purliameutof  the  Domiuion  of  Canada, 
and  who  is  now  a  member  of  our  House  of  Commons,  tuld  me 
that  the  late  Mr.  W,  E*  Forster,  an  English  statesman  of  some 
mark,  said  to  him  in  Ottawa  that  he  could  not  understand  how 
anything  could  be  argued  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  pmctice, 
which  is  also  the  American  pi-actice,  in  regard  to  the  occupying 
of  desks  and  the  writing  of  letters  in  the  House  itself — 
in  the  chamber  of  debate.  Mr.  Bhike  replied  that  on 
the  contrary  lie  could  not  uuderstand  how  anything  could  be  said 
against  it.  Mr,  Forster  argued  that  a  great  statesman  might  be 
making  a  great  speech  and  no  one  would  listen  to  him — men 
would  go  on  writing  their  letters  and  not  caring  what  he  was 
saying.  Mr.  Bhtke  insisted  that  according  to  universal  experi- 
ence the  moment  a  good  speech  began  men  put  aside  their  letter- 
writiug  and  listened.  This,  of  ooursej  is  my  personal  observation 
and  experience.  What  is  the  difference  ?  In  the  English  House 
of  Oommons  men  go  out  the  moment  an  uninteresting  speaker 
gets  up  and  hurry  to  the  library  or  to  one  of  the  lobbies  to  write 
their  lettei-s.  When  the  hour  for  the  provincial  and  foreign  post 
is  arriving  they  rush  out  in  a  very  stampede— they  rush  out  as  if 
they  were  flying  madly  for  their  lives — striving  to  escape  from  a 
house  on  fire.  I  wonder  which  would  disconcert  an  ordinary 
speaker  more — to  observe  that  a  number  of  his  brother  members 
were  calmly  writing  letters  while  he  was  going  on  with  his  ora- 
tion, or  that  they  were  flying  like  a  disorganized  and  panic* 
stricken  rabble  from  the  House  under  his  very  eyes  ? 

I  have  never  quite  understood  why  the  House  of  Oommona 
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should  be  conBidered  a  highly  orderly  assembly.  1  am  not  now 
writing  with  any  special  reference  to  certain  recent  scenes  of 
tumult  and  disorder  there.  But  I  never,  during  my  long 
acquaintance  with  the  Houbc  of  Commons^  could  aaderstand 
where  its  title  to  be  considered  an  orderly  and  decoroue  legisla- 
livG  assembly  came  in.  My  opinion  is  that  when  it  is  not  a  dull 
naaembly  it  is  often  very  disorderly.  The  House  of  Commons,  in 
fact,  is  too  large  in  numbera  and  too  contracted  in  space  to  be 
orderly  when  any  exciting  question  is  under  debate*  I  do  not 
know  how  any  assembly  could  in  very  exciting  times  be  decoroua 
and  orderly  when  men  are  crammed  np  together  within  hearing 
of  every  interruption  and  indeed  of  every  word.  The  recent  riot 
— for  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  riot  during  the  short  time  it  lasted 
— in  the  House  of  Commons  was  mainly  caused  by  the  fact  that 
men  were  pent  up  ao  closely  together  that  the  moTement  of  one 
man  from  his  place  suggested  to  another  man  that  he  who  first 
sought  to  push  his  way  through  must  have  had  it  in  hh  mind  to 
assault  somebody.  But  without  considering  the  recent  riot  the 
House  of  Commons  Is^almost  the  noisiest  and  rudest  legislative 
assembly  with  which  I  have  any  manner  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance. 

I  remember  attending  several  sittinga  of  the  parliamentary  as- 
sembly at  Versailles  when  France  was  just  beginning  to  pull  her- 
self together  after  the  complete  defeat  of  her  armies  in  the  French 
and  Prussian  war.  I  had  just  returned  from  a  long  visit  to  the 
United  States — I  heard  at  Liverpool  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the 
Com m tine  and  the  entry  of  the  Versailles  troops  into  Pans.  I 
had  not  been  in  Paris  for  four  years,  and  I  was  naturally  anxious 
to  see  how  things  were  going  there.  So  I  assisted,  if  I  may  use 
the  phrase,  at  the  birth  of  the  new  political  reorganization, 
I  had  known  the  late  Louis  Blanc  during  his  years  of  eiile  in 
London,  and  he  secured  me  a  place  each  day  for  several  days  in 
the  assembly  which  held  its  sittings  in  the  theatre  of  the  palace  at 
Versailles.  That  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  wild  emotion — a  time 
prompting  to  disorder.  The  Legitimists  were  full  of  high  hope 
— the  Orleanists  were  not  without  expectation  of  opportunily — 
the  Bonapartists,  not  altogether  driven  to  despair,  were  full  of 
wild  desire  to  fight — nobody  knew  whether  or  not  a  civil  war  was 
impending;  anything  might  have  happened;  there  was  no  land- 
mark left  any where^  there  was  no  load-star  visible  nor  any  gaid- 
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\ng  tight  ill  the  sky.  Yet  I  must  say  that  the  mcetiuge  of  tbut 
tis^embly  under  those  conditions — conditions  the  like  of  whirh  no 
civilised  country  has  known  in  our  time — were  not  disorderly, 
were  not  seriously  disturbed,  did  not  make  the  President 
of  the  Assembly  powerless,  did  not  at  any  time  that  I 
saw  cull  for  the  serious  intervention  of  anthority.  1 
have  beard  debates  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  political 
systtHn  of  France  conducted  with  more  quietude  and  more 
decorum  than  will  be  found  in  an  ordinary  discussion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when  the  time  for  division  is  drawing  near 
and  anything  of  political  and  partisan  significance  is  depending 
on  the  vote.  I  know,  of  course,  that  there  have  been  of  late  some 
fierce  disturbances  in  the  French  representative  assembly.  But, 
considering  all  things,  I  do  not  think  that  France  hjis  any  par- 
ticular reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  its  representa- 
tive assembliea  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  have  tried  to  keep 
public  order. 

I  believe  that  towards  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America  there  were  some  disorderly  scenes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Disorder  was  almost  inevitable,  quite 
inevitable,  sometimes,  at  a  crisis  when  all  the  old  systems  of  order 
were  breaking  up  under  men's  eyes.  But,  except  for  such  a  time 
08  that,  I  must  say  that  the  House  of  Kepresen  tat  Ives  in  Wash- 
ington has  always  seemed  to  me  a  \ery  respectable  and  decorous 
assembly.  I  may  have  been  particularly  lucky  in  the  occiisions 
un  which  I  visited  that  assembly — they  were  a  good  many,  and 
eitended  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century— but  I  must  say  that 
it  was  my  happy  fortune  never  to  see  anything  like  disturbance 
in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  at  Washington.  Of  the  Senate 
at  Washington  I  need  not  speak.  It  is  the  best  second  chamber 
I  luive  ever  seen.  It  is  not  less  orderly  and  less  decorous  than 
th«»  House  of  Lords.  Even  in  the  recent  all-night  sittings  of  tiie 
Senate  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  anything  like  disorder. 

The  one  groat  guarantee  of  order  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  absolute  deference  paid  to  the  authority  of  the  Speaker.  On 
that  one  momentous  night  in  this  session  when  there  was  a  riot 
in  the  House  of  Commons  it  happened  when  the  House  was  in 
committee,  and  the  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  presiding,  but 
the  moment  the  Speaker  was  sent  for  and  mounted  into  his  chair 
the  disturbance  was  over.  That  w;u?  a  strange  night  in  our  par- 
VOL.  CLVU.— NO*  445.  45 
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liamentary  history.  Not  for  two  centuries  at  least  had  blows 
been  interclianged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
occupants  of  the  Strangers'  Gallery  hissed  on  that  occasion — a 
portentous  sound.  Never,  even  in  the  most  exciting  debates,  or 
at  the  moment  of  the  most  thrilling  division,  did  I  hear  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Strangers*  Gallery  take  general  part  in  any  expres- 
sion of  approval  or  disapproval.  AVe  are  not  like  the  one  legisla- 
tive chamber  of  Greece,  where  the  strangers  in  the  galleries 
sliout,  yell,  cheer,  hiss  and  accompany  every  speaker  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  with  a  perfect  chnrivari  of  admiration  or  abhor- 
rence. In  the  House  of  Commons  the  strangers  are  almost  always 
well-behaved  and  self  controlled.  Their  propriety  of  demeanor 
is  all  the  more  to  be  praised  when  we  consider  the  sort  of  example 
which  they  commonly  got  from  the  members  of  the  representa- 
tive chamber. 

Justin  McCabthy. 


RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  ENGLAND. 

BY  U.  O,  PROUT,  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  KAILROAD  GAZETTE,'* 


Thb  British  Board  of  Trade  reports  that  in  1802  there  were 
twenty-one  pussengers  killed  in  train  accidente  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  same  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
paascngers  killed  in  the  same  class  of  accidents  in  the  United 
LS tales.*  In  the  months  of  August,  September  and  October, 
1893,  therti  were  ut  least  one  hundred  and  eight  passengers  killed 
ou  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  The  record  of  these  three 
months  is  a  natiomd  homilration  ;  it  must  grieve  every  patriotic 
citizen,  for  our  railroads  are  the  most  reinarkahle  industrial  in* 
stitation  of  the  land,  and  the  one  in  which  a  great  many  of  ns 
tiike  the  most  pride.  But  the  normal  record,  if  it  is  shown  by 
the  figures  of  1892,  is  bad  enough  ;  that  is,  5^  times  as  many 
passengers  are  killed  in  the  United  States  as  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  a  normal  yean  Apparently  the  matter  will  stand  looking 
into,  I  propose  to  take  up  the  inquiry  under  two  heads  :  (1)  Do 
we  habitually  kill  more  passengers  than  the  Englishmen,  and 
why  ?  (2)  Did  we  kill  more  than  the  average  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  World *8  Fair,  and  why  ? 

Let  us  start  with  the  table  on  the  next  \m^G  compiled  from  reli- 
able statistics^  giving  data  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 

*  The  ttatlBttea  for  ISM  tn ant  be  takpn  from  th^  Hailroad  Oiutrtte^  an  only  an  Ab- 

^»..^.^r  ^.f  ti..,..,  .,f  1 1...  T,.i,..^^i..r,.  r -....  roiniHlf«sliin  l«  yet  oat..    They  urn  imper- 

f  ■'■*'*■  arciirAte  ^noiiKh  for  comp%rl«f>n.    it 

3  Lidnowof  train  arcMonta  only —that.  1 8. 

i*<v.  .. .,.- .,,  .,  -.^..  ,-  r,  ,,,^    .  o   -  .  .  . -r   ..,^tTed  and  of  caanatties  to  the  nccupaola 
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PasBGDirerB  journey e  for  one  mllM  for  OIM 

killed,  passeoser  killed.  pusenvor  kftled* 

,^                          U.K.  v.a.  U.  K.  u  a  U.K.  U.3. 

JgJ 25  m  2g.»  S.l  11.8  S.1 

}S 11  ^^  fi7*  8-^  28.5  1.0 

JJS ^  I«8  8.8  1.6  3.4  e,« 

}g? ..-. .18  171  HA  2.9  17,4  1.6 

J^l 5  m  1©.1  3.1  di,7  4.7 

1««2 21  116  43.1  4,»  15.6  6.1 

Averaffe 88  158  flol  8^  ^  sTo 

EaUos 5.6  16  4.6 

From  the  averages  of  columns  (2)  and  (3)  we  find  5.6  times 
as  many  passengers  killed  in  the  United  States  in  six  years  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  But  that  proves  nothing  unlees  we  know 
how  many  passengers  were  carried  in  the  two  countries.  Col- 
umns (4)  and  (5)  give  ns  that  measure.  Those  columns  give 
the  mil] ions  ol  passengers  carried  for  each  one  killed*  That  is, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  60^  million  people  who  made 
one  journey  for  one  killed,  and  in  the  United  States  d^.  In 
other  words  considering  only  the  number  of  journeys  and  not  the 
distance  travelled  it  was  16  times  as  safe  to  travel  by  rail  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  in  the  United  States.  But  here  comes  in  a 
serious  error.  The  passenger  movement  is  not  measured  by  the 
number  alone  but  by  the  number  and  distance.  For  example,  10 
persons^  travelling  100  miles  each,  make  1,000  passenger-miles, 
and  so  do  100  persons  travelling  10  miles  each;  and  in  each  case 
the  danger  of  accident  is  about  equal.  But  the  English  never 
report  the  fundamental  units  of  work,  the  passenger-mile  aiid 
the  ton-mile^  while  the  Americans  always  do.  The  want  of 
these  units  vitiates  tlie  English  railroad  statistics,  and  this  shows 
how  worthless  columns  (2)  and  (3)  and  columns  (4)  and  (5)  are 
for  comparison.  The  average  passenger  journey  in  the  United 
States  is  a  good  deal  longer  than  in  EngUind ;  therefore  the  ratio 
of  16  shown  by  (4)  and  (5)  is  too  great. 

In  columns  (6)  and  (7)  I  have  tried  to  got  another  basis  of 
comparison.  Those  columns  show  the  millioHH  of  miles  made  by 
all  trains  in  both  countries  for  one  passenger  killed.  I  have  in- 
cUuled  freight  trains  as  well  as  passenger,  for  the  danger  to  ptis- 
sengers  increases  with  the  movement  of  freight  trains.  Wo  see 
that  in  England  23iV  million  miles  were  run  by  trains  of  all 
classes  for  one  passenger  killed,  and  in  the  United  States  5 
millions.     Or,  by  this  standard,  it  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
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^  times  as  dangerous  to  tnivel  in  the  United  States  m  in  the 

United  Kingdum. 

And  now  tlia  roador  can  take  hia  choice.  It  may  bo  five 
times  m  dangerous  to  travel  by  rail  in  the  United  States  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  it  may  be  IG  times  ;  not  having  the  passen- 
ger-mile nnit  we  can  only  guess,  and  we  should  guess  wildly. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  danger  is  much  greater  here 
than  there.     Why  ? 

December  31,  1892,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  19,^88 
miles  of  railroad  open  for  passenger  traffic,  and  in  the  United 
States  there  were  175,233  miles.  The  British  railroads  cost  about 
1*200,000  a  milej  the  American  cost  about  $50,000.*  Safety  is  not 
in  direct  proportion  to  cost,  but  the  two  are  closely  allied. 
Again,  in  1890,  we  had  375  inhabitants  to  one  mile  of  railroad, 
and  in  1891  Enghmd  had  1,875  inhabitants  to  one  mile  of  rail- 
road ;  we  ran  12.6  train  miles  for  each  inhiibitant,  and  in  England 
7.1  train  miles  were  run  for  each  inhabitant.  That  is,  the  public 
accommodation  as  measured  by  train^miles  run  was  1.8  times  as 
great,  and  as  measured  by  miles  of  railroad  was  five  times  as  great 
here  as  there.  Again,  the  average  charge  for  liauling  one  ton  of 
freight  one  mite  is  0.967  cent  in  the  United  States,  and  probably 
between  2  and  2^  cents  in  England.  The  failure  of  tlie  English- 
men to  report  the  unit  of  traffic,  the  ton-mile,  makes  this  last 
fignre  nncertain,  but  the  range  here  given  is  accepted  by  the  best 
aniboriticfi.  Again,  the  average  passenger  fare  in  the  United 
States  is  undoubtedly  lower  tlmn  in  England,  but  this  is  a  vexed 
and  complicated  subject,  too  long  to  go  into  here. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  you  cannot  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it.  You  cannot  have  about  as  many  miles  of  railroad  as  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  together,  more  miles  per  head  than 
any  other  people,  more  train  service  than  any  other  people,  and 
cheaper  freight  rates  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  more  of  the  elements  of  safety  than  any  one  else. 
If  the  English  standard  had  been  enforced  here  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  onr  railroads  (to  jump  at  a  figure)  could  not  have 
been  built.  We  have  allowed  investors  to  build  railroads  and 
work  them  when  and  where  and  how  they  chose,  and  one  result 

*  The  OMl  per  mUs  It  not »  matUr  oapAblo  of  exact  dctermlaaf  Ion.    The  nana) 
flffttreoCiiiilOOOamilolBQbtalOiiH]  bjooiiatiQsrcertAin  "«curlti««  twice.    The  loier- 
~  I  Oomaua&ioo  glTOS  ibe  toUJ  stock  and  debt  aa  |00,9A3  per  mUe  Id  1891. 
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has  been  ftir  the  boldest  and  most  euergetic  croation.of  a  traus- 
portatioii  system  thai  nmnkiud  haa  ever  uttcm])ted,  and  much 
the  most  wonderful  development  of  a  nation  tljat  hifitorj  has 
ever  known.  Anothor  result  has  been  a  quality  of  construction, 
equipment  and  operation  that,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  not  the  safest 
in  the  world.  All  the  facts  and  conditions  must  be  lotiked  at 
together;  so  looked  at  that  they  are  u  splendid  example  of  the 
blessings  and  penalties  of  liberty.  There  h  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  in  this  instance  the  sum  of  the  blessings  vastly  out- 
weighs the  sum  of  the  penalties. 

But  this  is  general ;  I  set  out  to  say  fipecifjcally  wby  we  kill 
more  passengers  than  the  Ensrlish,^ — having  shown  that  we  do. 
Of  the  19,288  miles  of  railroad  open  for  traflic  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1801,  11,043  miles,  or  fifty-seven  percent,  was  double 
track;  in  the  United  States  about  five  and  one-half  per  cent*  is 
double  track*  The  absolute  block  system  is  used  on  17,343  miled^ 
or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  railroads  of  the  Uuited  Kingdom  ; 
in  the  Uuited  States  the  block  system,  absolute  or  permis- 
sive, is  used  on  about  five  per  cent.  In  the  United  King- 
dom ninety-four  percent,  of  all  Junctions,  crossings^  turnouts, 
and  passing  and  yard  switches  used  by  passenger  trains  are 
protected  by  interlocked  signals.  lu  the  United  States  there  are 
no  records  from  which  it  is  possible  even  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  such  protection  ;  but  while  it  is  considerable  absolutely,  it  is 
very  small  relatively.  But  double  tracks,  block  signals  and  inter- 
locked signals  at  switches  and  crossings  will  prevent  collisions 
except  in  tlie  rare  cases  wheti  an  engineman  disregards  a  signal, 
or  from  some  defect  in  apparatus  cannot  stop  his  train  at  a  sig- 
nal ;  and  collisions  are  about  forty-six  per  cent,  of  all  our  train 
accidents. 

In  car  and  engine  equipment  the  English  have  no  advantage 
over  us.  On  the  contrary  their  lighter  cars  are  more  easily 
crushed  in  a  wreck,  their  cai"S  and  tenders  are  more  easily  de- 
railed, and  their  brake  apparatus  is  on  the  whole  probably  inferior 
to  ours.  But  thoir  track  is  beyond  question  better.  The  best 
American  track  is  safe  enough.  For  fimd  economy  in  mainte- 
nance, roads  of  heavy  traffic  may  find  it  worth  while  to  raise  their 
track  above  the  beat  of  present  standards,  but  not  for  safety 
alone.  But  that  is  not  true  of  the  average  track,  and  donbtlos* 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  our  accidents  are  from  defects  of  road. 
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.great  deal  is  atiid  iii  the  nowspttpers  about  defective  discipline 
f  ft  Ciiiise  of  truiu  accidents  in  the  United  States.  There  are  no 
clii^ifiod  statistiea  that  will  give  any  just  meaaura  of  the  number 
due  to  thia  cause.  Tlio  Iktulroad  Oazelto  statistics,  which  tiro 
the  only  attonipt  ut  such  n  claims ilictitiun,  attribute  five  per  cetit. 
of  all  deniilmenta  for  the  htst  six  years  to  negligence  in  opera- 
tion. lA»t  U8  add  to  this  all  the  coUbions  (obviously  a  violent 
forcing  of  fiuits  to  gt*t  a  theory),  and  we  may  charge  fifty-one  per 
cent,  of  ail  train  accidetjts  to  negligence.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  attributts  furty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  accidents  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  last  eleven  yearn  to  **  negligeucOj  want  of 
care,  or  mistakes  of  officers  or  servants."  If  now  we  treat  the 
English  statistics  as  we  did  the  American,  and  add  all  the  other 
causes  which  producotl  collisions*  wo  have  fifty -eight  per  cent, 
chargeable  to  negligence  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  against 
fifty-one  per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  pretty  rude 
way  of  getting  at  the  relations  of  things,  bnt  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
confirms  the  opinion  I  have  long  held  that  the  American  railroad 
ofllcer  or  employee  is  quite  ad  vigilant,  skilful  and  faithful  as 
the  Englishman. 

And  now  wo  may  sum  up.  We  do  habitually  kill  more  pas- 
sengers than  the  English,  and  we  do  so  because  they  have,  per 
nnit  of  railroad  line,  more  than  ten  times  as  much  double  track  as 
w*e  have*  eighteen  times  as  much  block  signaling,  very  much 
more  interlocking  of  switohes  and  Bignals  and  considerably  better 
average  track. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  dreadful  loss  of  life  at  street  and 
highway  crossings,  and  the  wlaughter  of  trespassers  on  the  right  of 
way,  because  that  is  entirely  another  branch  of  the  subject.  In 
casualties  of  that  sort  we  have  a  special ty«  and  are  quite  beyond 
comparison. 

If  ray  facta  and  conclusions  are  correct  (and  if  they  are  not,  I 
trust  that  some  one  will  sot  mo  right),  wo  have  reduced  the  rea- 
sons for  the  greater  safety  of  railroad  travel  in  England  to  a  few 
simple  physical  facts.  It  has  also  been  made  tolerably  clear  why 
these  facts  exist ;  that  is,  we  get  what  wo  have  been  willing,  or 
able,  to  pay  for.  One  of  Charles  Headers  oharactei's  says  of  the 
English  courts  '*  they  sell  you  justice  prime  but  dear."  Much  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  transportation  on  tlie  p]ngUsh  railroads. 
The  quality  of  tlie  service  is  first  rate,  and  so  is  the  price.     We 
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have  needed  more  Bervice  iii  proportion  to  tlie  populatiuQ,  una 
cheaper  service,  than  the  inhabitanta  of  an  ohl  and  thiokly-settlttj 
country,  where  the  distances  are  short,  and  we  have  got  it ;  but 
we  have  had  to  pay  for  it  some  way.  One  of  the  ways  has  been 
with  our  legs  and  arms,  not  to  mention  vital  organs.  It  haa 
been  a  commercial  transaction,  or,  if  you  choose,  a  colossal  reaj- 
estafce  speculation »  and  the  sooner  we  clear  our  minds  of  senti- 
mentality in  talking  about  our  railroads,  and  legislating  about 
them,  the  sooner  we  shall  learn  what  the  real  evils  are  and  the  way 
to  remedy  them. 

It  will  be  asked  if  we  have  not  come  to  that  place  in  develop- 
ing our  railroad  system  whore  a  cliange  in  policy  should  begin  ; 
if  we  have  not  come  to  the  place  where  safety  should  precede 
amount  and  economy  of  service.  Certainly  we  have  come  to  that 
place  and  the  change  hag  begun.  With  growing  density  of  traffic 
on  the  more  important  railroads,  double  tracking  goes  on  year 
after  year  and  in  increasing  ratio.  Signals  of  both  sorts,  that  is, 
block  signals  and  interlocked  switch  signals,  are  being  introduced 
rapidly  on  lines  of  thin  as  well  as  heavy  traffic,  and  increasing 
attention  is  paid  to  other  means  of  safety.  At  the  moment  when 
I  write  the  Safety  Appliance  Comuiiitee  of  the  American  Rail- 
way  Association  is  sitting  in  New  York  to  deliberate  on  the  best 
means  of  extending  the  use  of  the  block  system.  The  American 
Railway  Association  is  the  moat  authoritative  association  of  opera- 
ting officers  in  America.  Its  consideration  of  block  signaling  is 
by  no  means  a  new  thi ug,  prompted  by  recent  accidents,  but  has 
been  goiug  on  carefully  and  systematically  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  gentlemen  who  compose  the  committee  are  confronted  by  a 
complicated  set  of  conditions  which  are  not  merely  mechanical, 
but  economical  and  diplomatic.  Ttiey  approach  the  subject  com- 
mitted to  them  with  zeal  and  knowledge  and  are  impelled  by  the 
most  powerful  motives  that  actuate  men.  We  may  rest  in  confi- 
dence, therefore,  that  tliey  will  advance  the  matter  of  better  sig- 
naling as  fast  as  it  can  be  done  under  the  given  conditions*  This 
body  and  others,  notably  the  blaster  Car*Biiilders^  Associa- 
tion, have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  other  applianceB,  and 
to  methods  of  moving  trains,  with  a  view  to  greater  safety,  and 
have  advanced  the  art  of  railroading  immensely.  They  are 
still  unremitting  in  this  work. 

There  are  two  great  forces  working  to  make  railroad  travel 
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Bafer  :  (1)  The  wish  to  niiikc  money  from  operation,  and  (2) 
public  opinion  as  embodied  in  laws  or  expreaged  in  various  ways* 
No  one  who  has  not  been  in  close  touch  with  the  control  of  rail- 
roads realizes  the  pressure  on  operating  officers  to  save  money, 
Itiitcs  fall  and  wages  rise.  The  laws  of  the  iStatesand  the  nation 
have  made  it  impossible  to  keep  np  rates  ;  various  forces  make  it 
impossible  to  reduce  wages,  and  th^  railroads  are  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea*  The  profits  of  railroad  working  have 
fallen  until  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  securities  of 
the  country  pay  no  dividend  whatever,  and  the  payment  on  total 
debt,  stock,  bonds,  floating  debt  and  obligations  of  all  descrip- 
tions is  only  a  trifle  over  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  condition 
is  getting  worse  ratliar  than  better.  So  there  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible inducement  to  save  njonoy.  If  the  use  of  safety  appliances 
can  be  shown  to  be  a  means  of  economy  they  will  be  used.  If 
they  are  not  a  means  of  economy  they  cannot  be  used,  except  on 
a  few  favored  railroads.  Fortunately*  as  traffic  increases  w^e 
gradually  approach  the  line  where  it  is  cheaper  to  uso  block  sig- 
nals and  interlocked  switch  signals  than  not  to  use  them.  When 
that  line  is  reached  in  the  history  of  any  given  railroad  company 
is  always  somewhat  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  line  does  not 
stand  up  before  men's  eyes,  but  can  be  fuund  only  by  experiment. 

Shall  we  then  trust  to  the  enlightened  self  interest  of  the  rail- 
roads to  make  travel  as  safe  as  all  the  conditions  will  permit,  or 
shall  we  use  the  second  of  tiie  great  forces  and  make  legislation 
more  special  and  more  stringent?  We  may  trust  to  the  news- 
papers to  remind  the  railroads  of  their  delinrjuencics,  whatever 
happens,  and  therefore  we  have  only  to  consider  the  expression 
of  public  opinion  in  law.  This  is  a  very  big  question,  indeed*  too 
big  to  be  thrashed  out  at  the  end  of  a  magazine  article  ;  but  a  few 
suggestions  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity*  I  shall  have  to  state  as  true  a  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  hard  to  prove,  that  may  be  incapable  of  proof,  but 
tlittt  I  believe  to  be  true.  It  is  that  any  attempts  to  control  by 
B|>ecial  laws  the  methods  of  working  railroa^ls  will  in  the  end  do 
more  harm  than  good.  They  will  transfer  responsibility  from  the 
railroad  officers  to  the  law-makers,  the  more  specific  the  law  the 
more  complete  the  transfer.  They  will  impede  development  by 
alarming  investors,  as  has  invjiriably  been  the  case  where  the 
BtateB  have  andertaken  to  control  rates.     They  will  substitute 
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for  iuteliigent  self-iiiterL^st  the  perfunctory  and  arbiirtirj  methoda 
of  bureaus.  Of  couree,  this  la  all  a  matter  of  degree,  A  little 
State  control  will  do  little  bann  and  will  Bometiraes  do  good. 
Much  State  control  may  do  Tuore  good  and  will  do  more  harm. 
But  the  kernel  of  tlits  mutter  is  that  mankind  does  best  when  most 
let  alone.  One  of  our  oldest  and  biggest  railroads  waa  long  con- 
trolled very  absolutely  by  one  man,  and  for  years  no  passenger 
wtia  killed  in  one  of  it6  trains,  Tbe  president's  method  was 
simple.  If  an  accident  happened  all  those  immediately  concerned 
were  dismissed  at  once  and  without  a  hearing.  It  was  rude  rail- 
roading, but  there  was  no  wire-drawing  and  hair-splitting  about 
discipline.  Perhaps  after  all  the  best  way  for  the  State  to  treat 
the  railroads  in  this  matter  of  Siiifety  would  be  to  make  thera  pay 
high  for  loss  of  life  and  limb,  and  to  prosecute  vigorously,  in  the 
criminal  courts,  the  individuals  directly  responsible  for  any  acci- 
dent. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  policy  of  the  States  or  of  the  nation 
will  be  directed  by  such  rank  '* individualism"  as  I  preach.  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  notion  of  public  control  will  spread  and 
prevail  for  a  time.  In  tliis  case  we  could  not  do  better,  probably, 
tliau  to  follow  pretty  clotsely  the  Massachusetts  commission  law, 
modifying  it  a  little,  and  to  choose  the  commissioners  to  admin- 
ister it  from  some  such  group  of  men  as  furnish  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  Inspectors,  This  law  would  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
commissioners  to  investigate  all  grave  accidents  thoroughly  and 
promptly  and  to  report  upon  them  fully  and  publicly.  It  would 
give  them  power  to  call  witnesses  and  to  make  them  testify  under 
oath,  and  to  produce  all  records.  The  British  Inspectors  are 
retired  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  They  are  men  of  educa- 
tion, of  social  standi  tig,  who  CHVinot  afford  to  be  corrupt,  and 
who  have  a  safe  and  honorable  position  in  the  world.  As  profes- 
Bional  soldiers,  they  are  trained  to  a  high  sense  of  public  dntj. 
Our  commissioners  could  be  drawn  from  a  aimilar  class  of  men 
if  the  pay  was  good  artd  the  tenure  of  office  long.  A  stern  and 
fearless  investigation  of  an  accident,  by  such  men,  and  publicity 
of  the  findings  would  be  enough.  No  raih'oad  could  afford 
to  ignore  the  warnings,  or  to  be  followed  into  the  eoorts  by 
the  reports,  of  such  a  commission.  In  fact,  this  is  exjictly  the 
kind  of  work  that  the  Massachusetts  Commission  fias  done  for  a 
long  time,  and  with  great  tlioroughness  and  intelligonoe.     The 
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Now  York  Commission  and  the  commissions  of  other  States  have 
also  done  the  mme  kind  of  work,  hut  n(^t  so  welL  Tlio  results 
of  this  work,  especially  in  Miissachusetts,  have  often  boon  seen  in 
permanent  improvements. 

Little  space  is  left  for  the  second  topic,  the  World's  Fair  ac- 
oidents  ;  but  after  all  there  is  little  that  is  Bpucial  or  peculiar  to 
say  of  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  Angnst,  September  and  October, 
108  passengers  were  killed^  that  the  average  for  three  months, 
taking  the  six  years'  statistics  already  given,  would  be  53,  and 
that  therefore  tho  mortality  was  twice  the  average-  It  is  a  fact, 
too,  that  most  of  the  tatsl  accidents  involved  special  trains  or 
extrasections  of  regular  trains,  and  that  all  but  three  of  them 
were  in  what  wo  may  call  World's  Fair  territory,  AH  but  one 
were  collisions  and  must  bo  classed  under  accidents  due  to  negli- 
gence in  operation.  All  but  the  Chester  Bridge  accident  came 
from  those  derangements  wliich  follow  a  greatly  increased  and 
an  unusual  traffic.  They  may  be  traced  to  long  hours  and  hard 
work  by  all  the  operating  staff,  from  gen  oral  managers  to  flag- 
men, or  to  the  necessity  for  putting  men  at  a  kind  of  work  with 
which  they  were  not  familiar,  or  to  both.  Who  is  responsible  for 
Buob  a  condition  of  things  ?  The  railroad  ofllcera  foresaw  the 
danger*  but  some  of  them  could  not  beg  or  borrow  money  for  more 
than  their  daily  needs,  and  all  of  them  spent  very  li  be  rally,  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  in  preparing  fur  the  Fair.  And  then 
arose  the  question  of  the  proper  policy  of  the  roads  as  to  the 
World's  Fair  rates.  On  one  side  stood  the  press  and  the  public 
demanding  reduced  rates,  some  demanding  even  so  low  a  rate  aa 
one  dollar  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  proving  that  it  would 
pay  the  railroads  to  carry  passengers  at  any  rate,  urjd  that  it  waa 
their  duty  to  do  so  whether  it  would  pay  them  or  not.  On  this 
ride  also  was  enlisted  the  influence  of  certain  railroad  managers 
anxious  to  stimulate  a  big  traffic.  On  the  other  side  were  those 
men  of  judgment  and  knowledge  who  feared  the  results  which 
have  actually  come.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  they  should  have  stood 
out  more  resolutely  than  they  did*  bat  the  public  would 
never  have  been  satisfied  until  the  matter  had  been  carried  to 
demonstration.  The  demonstration  was  frightfully  costly  in 
money  and  in  Uvea  ;  let  us  hope  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost 
either  by  the  railroads  or  the  public. 

H,  G,  Prodt. 
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As  IT  is  nlvvfiye  a  relief  to  assign  great  causes  for  small  evilg, 
it  might  be  said  tbitt  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  universal 
suffrage  and  unrestricted  iiiiniigration  are  responsible  for  thoee 
minor  domestic  woes,  wliich  are  in  fact  the  borne  side  of  the  vast 
lab  or- problem  that  is  now  iistride  the  world. 

Wo  cannot  abolish  the  Dechiration  of  Independence,  which, 
as  a  frionclly  critic  has  said,  '* abolished  good  manners/' though 
the  exasperatijjg  iinportiueQce  of  the  I-am-as-good-as-you  spirit 
found  among  our  ser-vants  is  largely  due  to  its  immortjil  phrases, 
and  can  only  be  endured  through  the  silent  conviction  that 
we  are  better  than  they*  Universal  auffrage*  whatever  may 
be  its  advantages,  gives  power  to  those  who  are  unfit  to  use  it, 
and  who  attack  common  sense  and  the  liberties  of  others.  The 
relation  of  immigration  to  reduction  of  servants^  wages  is  so 
palpable  that  it  eventually  will  win  recognition. 

There  are,  however,  lesser  causes  for  our  domestic  troubles 
which  can  be  removed  by  individual  housekeepers.  If  men  had 
kept  bouse  instead  of  women,  they  would  long  ago  have  met  the 
issue  squarely,  either  by  complete  submission  to  servants*  tyranny 
or  by  insistence  on  prompt  obeilienc^.  We  women  have  don© 
neither.  We  have  compromised,  we  have  become  idiilanthropio 
and  sympathetic,  and  then  we  have  of  a  sudden  insisted  on  ocir 
rights,  until  even  archangels  would  have  left  us  without  a  weeks 
warning. 

There  was  neither  so  infich  trouble  nor  so  much  unwise  treat- 
ment of  servants  until  women  began  to  belong  to  sooieties  and. 
in  the  name  of  religion,  to  ignore  class  names.  It  takes  courage 
to  use  class  names  for  human  beings  as  frankly  as  for  flowere. 
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We  have  curvetted  between  *'  help ''  (the  New  England  word  for 
contumacioas  self- respect),  domestica,  servants,  girls  and  — 
women.  From  the  emigrant  boarding- house  keeper  to  the grande 
dame  of  society,  we  have  prefixed  to  whichever  term  is  used 
the  possessive  pronoun  **  my/'  The  female  employed  prefers 
the  word  servant — it  defines  her;  though  alie  disdains  the  livery 
of  cap  and  apron,  unless  she  works  for  the  upper  classes.  A 
philanthropist  living  in  a  flat  will  even  say,  **  I  keep  no  ser- 
vant J I  have  a  friend.'*  **  Does  she  eat  with  you  ?"  ** She  prefers 
not  to," 

The  difference,  then,  between  a  servant  and  any  other  employee 
lies  in  the  prevalent  custom  of  servants  eating  in  the  kitchen, 
f^uch  a  distinction  sounds  brutal,  but  it  is  vitah  A  dressmaker,  a 
hidylike — not  *'slop" — seamstress,  a  trained  nurse,  a  nursery  gov- 
erness will  not  eat  there,  so  sorrow  often  attends  the  advent  of 
any  of  these  personages.  To  tlie  kitchen  and  sleeping  arrange* 
ments  would  1  first  ascribe  our  discomfort  as  housekeepers.  I 
am  not  writing  of  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  where  the  girls  have 
theii  own  parlors,  but  of  the  great  middle  class  and  all  the  classes 
below  it.  The  unsanitary  discomfort  of  a  servants*  room  in  a 
third-class  street  is  best  understood  by  those  who  board  in  it. 
The  patience  of  the  American  people  is  slight  compared  with  that 
of  servants,  whose  household  gods  are  confined  to  their  trunks. 

If  good  service  is  desired  in  the  future,  an  employer  should  not 
only  beautify  her  kitchen,  but  should  build  it  in  front  of  the  house, 
where  the  servants  can  watch  the  passei^s-by  just  as  she  herself 
likes  to  do.  It  should  always  have  a  sofa — but  not  one  with 
broken  springs — armchairs,  rocking-chairs,  etc  ,  and  the  dining- 
table  should  not  be  allowed  to  present  a  pell-mell  rehitsh  of  the  food 
and  dishes  of  others.  Servants' chambers  nsnally  are  small  and 
dingy  or  large  and  cheerless  with  several  girls  in  one  room,  or  else 
the  servants  live  in  common  together,  as  if  in  barracks,  on 
the  top  story  of  apartment  houses. 

The  second  chance  for  improvement  lies  in  the  manners  of 
omjdoyers.  Many  seem  unaware  that  servants  are  to  be  treated 
as  if  they  hud  freling^.  pLHjple  grumble  at  or  dictate  to  them, 
scold  or  Hatter  them,  are  scrnpnloust^r  polite  or  studiously  ig- 
noring, never  noticing  their  friends'  servants  on  the  streets,  and 
scarcely  recognizing  their  own.  If  the  same  girl  constantly  opens 
the  same  door  for  a  gentleman,  he  is  unaware  of  her  except  as  a 
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meaiiB  of  information.  At  a  diiuior  party  it  is  considered  bad 
form  to  recognize  the  waiter  who  has  frequently  served  one. 
Even  at  a  family  dinner  a  lady  guest  acknowledges  the  presence 
of  the  waitress  only  by  her  oye-lids,  the  gentleman  visitor  not  at 
all. 

Servants  are  treated  neither  with  decent  natural  politeness 
nor  with  frank  cordiality.  We  are  much  more  afraid  of  ourselves 
than  of  them.  We  expect  them  to  work  for  us  as  if  they  loved 
us,  and  then  we  pride  oui-selves  npon  the  kind  advice  we  give 
them.  We  exhaust  ourselves  in  preparation  for  our  daughter*s 
balls  and  deem  it  a  lack  of  propriety  that  oar  servants  should 
even  want  to  go  to  parties.  In  the  future  they  will  go  ta  their 
assemblies  as  freely  as  we  go  to  ours,  they  returning  as  we  go  out. 
Perhaps  the  desire  of  the  philanthropists  to  curtail  the  evening 
pleasures  of  their  servants  out  of  regard  for  their  health  arises 
from  ignorance  of  the  principle  that  fun  is  healthy.  If  our 
servants  were  more  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  chose  in  the  evening 
and  were  not  obliged  to  be  at  home  when  the  adult  children 
are  not,  we  should  find  women  much  more  williug  to  accept  house- 
hold service.  Of  course  the  girls  may  be  cross  in  the  morning. 
So  are  society's  daughters;  both  get  over  it.  It  is  not  strange 
that  girls  dislike  housework  when  they  know  that  no  matter  how 
well  they  have  done  their  work  they  must  ask  leave  to  go  out  in 
the  evening,  and  must  be  home  at  a  fixed  early  hour. 

A  third  point  in  the  service  of  the  future  will  be  the  right  of 
servants  to  speak  their  minds  as  freely  as  their  employers.  They 
do  so  now,  but  it  is  considered  as  beyond  their  rights.  When  it 
is  their  right  they  will  not  care  to  do  it.  We  forgive  our  children 
if  they  are  cross,  on  account  of  their  youth  :  servants  are  always 
immature ;  can  we  not  forgive  them  ?  It  is  more  of  a  relief  to 
them  to  bluster  and  be  impertinent  than  it  is  to  the  educated 
people  who  are  aware  of  their  consciences.  Quarrels  between 
employers  and  employees  entered  on  the  records  of  gossip  or  at 
intelligence  offices  do  harm  to  both  persons.  Americans  have 
less  self  respect  than  would  be  inferred  from  their  printed  Con- 
stitution. 

The  words  employer  and  employee  bring  us  to  the  real  issue 
in  the  "servant-girl  question," — the  want  of  written  contract. 
Among  the  upper  chi^ses  engagements  are  often  made  from  house 
to  house.     Among  the  lower  and  middle  classes  they  are  made  at 
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inU^Iigence  offices.  Though  an  engagement  mfiy  begin  well,  as 
far  as  the  books  of  the  office  are  concerued,  afterwards  it  is 
fii^ldom  that  either  mistrees  or  maid  keeps  any  memorandam 
of  wages  paid  or  received.  Any  contract  for  household  service 
inuet  hirgely  be  vague  for  both  parties,  except  io  regard  to  wages. 
Nor  can  it  be  wholly  definite  in  the  future,  though  each  time  the 
fjon tract ihg  parties  aliouM  make  it  as  definite  as  their  mental 
peculiarities  allow*  In  regard  to  wages,  however,  there  is  much 
to  be  stiid.  It  is  dilBcult  for  a  well-bred  woman  to  realize  how 
constantly  girls  are  cheated.  Wages  are  still  due  even  if  dishes 
are  broken.  When  a  girl  is  not  momliy  worthy  of  them,  she 
yet  is  legally  entitled  to  them. 

The  collection  of  wages  which  are  fraudulently  withheld  haH 
heen  taken  up  by  various  women's  unions,  notably  by  the  one  in 
Boston.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  complaints  re- 
ceived in  1891,  eighty-two  related  to  domestic  service,  where  the 
ignorance  of  the  plaintiff  was  as  pitiable  as  the  poverty  of  the  de- 
fendant. If  it  were  only  poor  people  who  deferred  payment ! 
Bich  and  **  well-to-do"  persons  allow  a  girl's  wages  to  run  on, 
doling  out  a  little  from  time  to  time,  till  they  amount  to  1600 
or  1700. 

Variation  in  the  scale  of  wages  resnlts  from  the  variety  of 
social  classes  for  which  servants  work,  and  from  that  agility  in 
moral  quibbling  by  which  a  woman  entices  away  her  friend  s  ser- 
vant tb rough  promise  of  higher  wages.  It  is  only  in  the  families  of 
the  partially  middle  and  lower  classes  (terms  are  disagreeable) 
that  wages  are  wickedly  cheapened,  until  there  is  no  one  more  to 
be  pitied  tlian  the  frowsy,  incompetent,  perpetually  busy,  half- 
fed  and  half-clothud  drudge  of  all  work,  not  daring  to  leave  her 
place  lest  she  have  not  streugth,  even  if  she  have  the  brains,  to  get 
another.  But  the^e  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  household 
work*  Look  at  the  sweating  system  !  It  is  better  after  all  to 
incur  some  of  the  evils  of  individual  contract  and  of  want  of  it, — 
than  to  be  bound  by  a  servant  trades-unionism,  which  fixes  the 
prices  for  work.  Among  the  lower  grades  of  servants,  wages  have 
been  reduced  and  work  increased  by  the  influx  of  immigrants^ 
only  a  few  ot  whom  are  desirable  even  as  cheap  servants,  unless 
they  belong  to  the  northern  races.  As  a  rule  respectable  fami- 
liei*  will  not  take  immigrants  and  they,  if  doing  housework^  pitifttr 
to  hire  by  the  day* 
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In  time  also  women  will  learn  how  to  direct.  Kow  an  Ameri- 
can mother  is  often  a  eimultaneous  cook,  chambermaid,  parlormaid 
and  nuisery  maid^  because  she  haa  not  the  courage  of  a  commander. 
Or,  if  she  has,  when  she  haa  trained  a  servant  the  latter  is  sure  to 
leave  her,  exclaims  somebody.  Of  course,  that  somebody  would 
do  the  same  if  she  were  in  the  girl's  position.  A  mistress  need 
not  prove  her  knowledge  by  actual  performance  unless  there  is 
occasion.  If  she  is  poor  or  •*  middling-off "  she  will  do  fully 
enough  work  herself  not  to  be  condemned  aa  inhuman. 

Servants  deceive,  clieat  and  lie!  So  do  ladies  and  children. 
Servants  ask  too  many  **  privileges!"  There  ia  no  such  word  in 
a  contract.  Each  party  haa  mutual  rights.  Not  until  mie- 
tresses  cease  to  call  rights  by  the  false  term  of  ''privileges/*  will 
they  have  honest,  continuous  service.  '•  I  did  every  thing  for 
her,  she  had  80  many  -privileges,'  but  when  my  children  had 
diphtheria  she  left,'*  moans  a  mother.  Of  course.  Did  not  your 
friends  do  likewise?  Would  you  have  stayed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances ?  Was  it  in  the  contract  that  she  should  remain  with 
you  in  an  epidemic  or  that  you  should  take  care  of  her?  She 
was  selfish  to  leave, — just  like  most  people,  only  she  wiis  poor,  de- 
pendent on  herself*  and  should  therefore  be  doubly  careful  of  her 
health.  Increase  a  girPs  *•  privileges,*'  but  demand  in  return 
exact  performance  in  work  and  tolerable  truthfulness* 

It  is  often  said  that  domestic  training  schools  would  supply 
better  servants.  They  might.  Yet  if  wo  have  tniined  servants 
in  our  homes  they  will  ask  higher  wages,  and  many  of  ns  would 
rather  teach  a  girl  than  pay  more.  Such  schools,  however,  do 
not  reach  down  to  the  families  who  most  need  efficient  help,  such 
as  the  family  of  the  young  mechimic  and  day  laborer,  where  the 
girl  is  on  an  equality  with  the  mother  ;  and  further  down  still  to 
the  sixth-class  restaurant-keeper  whose  *'  help  *'  must  wash*  wipe 
and  wait  in  a  second  and  be  good  tempered  !  It  is  proposed  also 
tliat  ladies  shall  sign  papers  agreeing  to  engage  only  those  ser- 
vants who  have  received  diplomas,  Self*interest  never  binds 
itself,  it  gets  what  it  wants  the  shortest  way  it  can. 

Training  schools  will  surely  furnish  one  of  the  me^inB  for  a 
brighter  outlook,  but  any  large  result  from  them  is  to  be  as 
much  donbted  as  from  cooperative  kitchens.  If  we  shoald 
have  polyandry — one  woman  having  several  husbands — the 
courtesy  of    man    might  ailow   her  to    avail   herself  of   fiuch 
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a  kttcheUy  but  as  long  as  a  man  has  but  one  wife  he  will  prefer 
his  individual  kitcheu  and  cook.  Imagine  an  omelette-souffle 
served  by  cooperation  to  an  impatient  father  of  a  family  1  Re- 
form to  the  contrary,  a  woman's  first  duty  is  to  her  husband,  even 
if  t  being  a  man,  he  is  mistaken.  A  wise  recourse,  however,  unto  cook 
and  bake  shops  and  Kew  England  kitchens  affords  great  relief  to 
housekeepers  and  these  should  be  largely  frequented — by  tliose 
who  can  afford  it.  Yet  many  economists  of  real,  practical  insight 
find  in  these  peripatetic,  cooj>erative  kitchens  the  needed  relief  for 
♦/lie  future.  I  doubt  if  they  are  right,  for  behind  all  the  philan- 
thropy, nervous-action,  university-extension,  college-settlement 
ferment  which  marks  this  special  decade,  there  is  a  deep  under- 
current of  individual  home  feeling,  which  will  make  women 
forego  "  causes  "  for  husbands  and  families.  The  knowledge 
which  they  are  now  so  rapidly  acquiring  will  lead  them  to  apply 
it  to  their  own  homes  until  they  will  he  ashamed  to  keep  house 
with  incompetent  service  ;  while  the  record  of  having  ehauf^ed 
servants  constantly  will  be  proof  of  a  woman's  inability  to  be 
chairman  of  a  committee. 

Domestic  labor  is  drudgery  only  when  it  dawdles.  Most  of  us 
do  not  know  how  to  manage  because  we  dare  not  be  independent, 
so  our  servants  impose  on  our  timorousness.  An  intelligent, 
jumt  mistress,  who  directs  her  work  and  cannot  be  humbugged, 
wlio  gives  her  girls  more  leisure  tlian  she  claims  for  hereelf,  and 
rho  is  too  wise  to  take  oflence  at  trifles,  seldom  has  trouble.  On 
lie  other  hand  a  nervous,  capricious,  kind  housekeeper  has  no 
relief. 

The  future  of  our  American  home-life  depends  on  tliis  ques- 
tion of  servants.  No  exclusively  cooperative  benefits  can  take  the 
place  of  the  daily,  early  "roughing'^  of  home  life,  when  father, 
mother*  babies  and  servants  are  inexperienced  together  and  each 
helps  along  towards  love  and  order.  As  we  grow  older  (or  richer) 
we  find  that  comprehension  of  the  inborn  limitations  and  perver- 
sities of  servants  gives  us  individual  patience  in  training  them 
until  they  become  experienced.  Then  we  must  part  with  some 
of  our  personal  liberties  and  pay  them  high  wages.  They  are 
worthy  of  them,  for  our  homes  are  never  theirs  **  de  facto  or  de 
jure/* 

Kate  Gannett  Wells. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  ENGLISH  UNIVEItSITIRS. 

BY    THE   LATE    EDWARD    A,    FREEMAK,    LL.  B.,    D,   C.    L.,    REGItIS 

PROFESSOR    OF    MODERN     HISTORY    IN    THK 
UXIVERJSITY    OF   OXFORD. 


I  SPOKE  in  a  former  article*  of  the  origin  and  i^rowth  of  the 

English  universities,  and  of  the  special  feature  whieh  dietingiiiahes 
them  from  the  universitiea  of  other  couutrios,  namely,  the  exist- 
ence of  many  colleges  in  one  university.  I  will  now  speak  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  universities  and 
their  colleger  during  the  last  forty  years.  I  speak  mainly 
of  Oxford,  but  many  remarks  will  apply  to  Cambridge  also. 
These  changes  fall  under  three  main  heads  : 

Firsi,  Changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  uniTrersity  itself 
and  of  its  colleges. 

Secnnd,  Ohangea  in  the  relation  of  the  university  to  the 
nation  at  large. 

Tliird,  Changes  in  the  studies  of  the  university. 

Now,  changes  in  the  university  have  caused  changes  in  the 
colleges,  and  the  existence  of  the  colleges  has  affected  the  course 
of  change  ia  the  university.  Some  have  been  made  directly  by 
act  of  Parliament  or  by  commissioners  empowered  by  Parliament, 
Some  have  been  matle  by  formal  acta  of  the  university  or  of  the 
several  colleges.     And  some  have  come  of  themselves, 

I  explained  before,  how,  by  the  original  constitution  of  both 
universities,  the  supreme  authority  rested  in  a  general  aasemblyy 
convocation  or  senate,  of  all  who  had  taken  the  highest  degree  in 
any  faculty,  that  is,  of  every  doctor  and  master  who  had  kept 
his  name  on  the  books.  But  at  Oxford  the  democratic  character 
of  this  constitution  had  been  broken   down   by  the  rule   ibot 
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nothing  could  bo  proposed  to  convocation  which  had  not 
been  approved  by  a  body  called  thtj  hobdomadal  board  ;  that  is, 
the  vice-chancellor,  the  two  proctors,  and  the  heuda  of  colleges 
and  halls.  Convocation  could  only  eay  yea  and  nay  to  their 
proposals^  no  amendment  could  be  made,  and  all  debate  was  in 
Latin,  Here  was  the  greatest  encroach  mo  nt  made  by  the  colleges 
on  the  university  ;  for  in  the  university  constitution  heads  of 
colleges  had  no  privilege  over  other  doctors  or  masters.  It  WJis 
further  objected  that  neither  the  hebdomadal  boanl  nor  the 
convocation  itself  really  represented  the  university.  The  heads, 
as  being,  except  a  few  professors  and  canons,  almost  the  only 
married  men  in  the  university,  lived  much  among  themselves, 
and  knew  little  of  what  other  people  thought  and  felt.  Convo- 
cation, meanwhile^  largely  consistml  of  non-residents.  A  meiLsure 
of  no  great  general  interest  was  left  to  the  resident  meml>ers; 
hot  any  exciting  question,  above  all  any  theological  question, 
drew  up  hundreds  of  men  from  all  parts.  It  was  said  that  many 
non-resident  members  of  convocation  were  unfit  to  judge  of  ani- 
vtM"*^ity  affairs,  and  that  their  votes  often  swamped  those  of  tlie 
resident  members.  In  truth  the  votes  of  many  non-resident  mem- 
bers were  better  worth  having  than  the  votes  of  many  residents. 
But  the  lowering  of  the  standard  for  degrees,  and  the  giving  of  the 
higher  degree  at  random  to  all  who  had  taken  the  lower^  hiMi 
greatly  lowered  the  character  of  convocation.  Every  doctor  and 
master  ought  to  be  fit  to  judge  of  university  matters,  but  every 
doctor  and  master  wa^  not. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  remedy  this  last  evil;  but  the 
constitution  of  the  oniversity  has  been  improved  in  other  ways. 
This  was  done  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1854.  The  powers  and 
constitution  of  convocation  were  left  as  they  were;  but  the  body 
that  was  to  propose  measures  to  it  was  changed.  The  new  body, 
called  the  hebdomadal  council,  is  mainly  elective.  Besides  the 
chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  proctors,  eighteen  members  are 
chosen,  six  heads  of  houses,  six  professors  or  readers,  while  six 
may  be  members  of  convocation  of  any  kind.  These  are  chosen 
by  a  bmly  called  congregation,  consisting  of  all  resident  or  of- 
ficial members  of  convocation.  And  all  statutes  are  first  pro- 
posed by  the  council  to  congregation,  which  can  not  only  accept 
or  reject,  but  can  make  amendments  and  debate  in  English, 
Wlit^ti  a  statnto  ha<  pa^^sed    congregation,    convocation   still  sjivs 
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yea  or  Day*  The  acfc  meant  to  give  the  old  congregatioa  a  new- 
constitution  and  new  power ;  but  the  lawyers  said  that  the  words 
used  left  the  old  congregation  jia  it  was,  and  set  up  a  new  congre- 
gation beside  it  in  Oxford.  So  there  are  now  two  bodies  called 
congregation,  with  different  constitntions  and  different  duties. 

Much  greater  freedom  of  action  is  gained  for  the  university  in 
this  change.  The  constitution  of  the  council  was  doubtless  meant 
to  let  the  heat!  down  easily  and  to  lift  the  professors  up  easily.  Af- 
ter more  than  thirty  years,  the  distinction  is  perhaps  needless, 
and  both  heads  and  professors  might  be  left  to  find  their  level. 
If  any  limitation  is  needed,  a  representation  of  faculties  would  bo 
better.  And  the  number  of  the  council  should  be  either  larger  or 
smaller.  Nothing  can  be  really  debated  in  it,  for  the  number  is 
too  large  for  conversation  and  too  small  for  set  speeches. 

In  another  case  the  encroachments  of  the  colleges  on 
the  university  have  been  got  rid  of  by  abolishing  the  sttitntej 
which  reijHired  every  member  of  the  university  to  become  a1 
member  of  some  college  or  Indl.  Men  may  now  come,  and  do 
come  in  considerable  numbers,  who  are  members  of  the  univer- 
sity only  and  not  mcTuirers  of  any  college.  For  all  university 
purposes  they  are  on  the  same  level  as  other  members  of  the 
university  ;  they  simply  use  the  advantages  of  a  college  life. 
Ami  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  non-coUegiato  members  of  the 
muversity  to  obtain  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  the  colleges. 

The  colleges  themselves  have  also  been  greatly  clianged,  how 
far  for  the  better  is  largely  matter  of  opinion.  Much  will  de- 
pend on  the  view  which  any  man  takes  of  the  nature  and  duty 
of  a  college  and  of  its  relations  to  the  university.  It  must  be 
remembered  thfit  a  college  is  in  its  origin  simply  a  foundation  to 
provide  a  dwelling  and  maintenance  for  certain  students  in  the 
university.  It  is  ii  foundation,  not  an  institution*  In  making 
a  foundation  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  if  the  founder,  in 
dispeuRing  hio  bounty,  gave  a  preference  to  those  who  came  from 
some  county  or  school  in  which  he  took  a  special  interest.  In  a 
teiicbing  institution  restrictions  of  this  kind  must  work  badly. 
An  inferior  man  might  oft^^n  be  chosen  when  a  better  man  might 
be  had.  Changes  in  the  colleges  have  heretofore  taken  the 
direction  of  getting  rid  of  restrictions  and  preferences  of  all 
kinds.  Fellowships  ftud  scholarships  have  been  thrown  open  *J 
scholars  have  lost  their  claim  or  proforcnce  to  fellowships.     The 
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luiinber  of  lellowsliips  has  been  greatly  lessened.  The  nature  and 
poiiitiou  of  fellowdhipa  have  aUo  been  greatly  changed.  They  have 
coiwed  to  bo  held  for  life.  They  are  held  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
tUoy  ha?e  da  ties  m  college  attached  to  them,  or  thoy  are  attached 
to  offices  in  the  university,  as  professorships.  And  in  mosi  cases 
murriage  is  allowed.  Most  of  these  changes  would  be  undoubted 
improvements  in  a  teaching  college  which  stood  by  itself  and  not 
alongside  of  other  colleges  in  an  university. 

Formerly  a  man  was,  first  of  all^  a  fellow  of  his  college,  a  mem- 
ber of  its  foundation  ;  he  might  or  might  not  take  on  him  the 
dnties  of  a  tutor.  Now  a  man  is  made  tutor,  and  he  receives  a 
fellowship  as  part  payment  of  his  work  as  tutor.  And  as  married 
fellows  cannot  live  in  college,  the  tutor  stan  Is  in  a  leas  close  rela- 
tion to  his  pupils  than  ho  used  to  stand.  Scholarships,  again, 
originally  meant  for  students  who  could  not  come  to  the  uni- 
versity without  help,  have  sunk  into  rare  prizes,  given  as  rewards 
for  cleverness  in  an  examination,  whether  those  who  receive  them 
have  any  need  of  them  or  not ;  or,  rather*  they  are  likely  to  be 
got  by  lads  who  have  been  specially  prepared  at  expensive  schools, 
while  those  for  whom  scholarships  were  meant  have  to  come  to 
the  university  how  they  can, — perhaps  as  non-coHegiate  students* 
In  Oxford,  as  elsewhere,  educational  reform  has  largely  meant 
taking  from  the  poor  to  give  to  the  rich. 

In  all  these  ways  the  collegea  have  forgotten  their  nature  «w 
fourifiaiioTi^  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  students  in  the 
university,  each  foundation  havirig  something  distinctive  in  its 
character  and  objects.  They  have  become  teaching  institutions, 
all  after  the  same  model  and  domg  the  same  work.  Each  strives 
to  get  as  many  under-graduates  as  it  can,  and  to  draw  to  it  the 
most  brilliant  under-gradnates  by  the  offer  of  scholarships.  The 
colleges  have,  in  fact,  become  large  boarding-schools,  each  of 
which  undertakes  to  do  the  work  of  the  university^  The  doubt 
therefore  suggests  itself  whether  the  work  of  the  university  could 
not  be  better  done  by  the  university  itself  than  by  twenty  and 
more  distinct  and  independent  institutions  within  it. 

The  second  head  is  the  relation  of  the  universities  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Here  the  chief  point  of  change  is  the  divergency  of 
religious  distinctions  in  the  university  and  its  colleges.  The 
universities  were  not  in  their  origin,  as  many  people  seem  to 
tkiuk^  what    wo  should    now    call   clerical    institutions ;  they 
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were  harrlly  ecelesiagtical  iastitations.  But  at  a  time  when  the 
whale  nation  was  of  one  religion,  and  when  religion  was  mixed 
np  with  every  action  of  life,  they  natnrally  grew  up  nnder  reli- 
gious influences.  At  a  time  when  the  thought  that  there  con  Id 
be  more  religious  bodies  than  one  in  the  nation  hail  not  come  into 
any  one'fl  head^  there  was  no  conscions  restriction  to  one  religious 
body,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Divinity  was  naturally  one  of  the 
studies,  and  among  the  highest,  of  the  university.  But  there 
could  be  no  formal  restrictions  to  the  Church  of  England  till 
there  were  other  religious  bodies  in  the  land  besides  the  Chnroh 
of  England^  At  Oxford  every  student  who  matriculated  was  te* 
qnired  to  sign  the  Articles  of  lieligion  of  the  Church  of  England 
The  absurdity  of  making  mere  lads  subscribe  thirty-nine  propc^^ 
tioua  in  controversial  theology  need  not  be  dwelled  on.  At  Cai 
bridge  the  subscription  came  at  a  late  stage,  so  that  a  Non-con* 
formist  could  be  examined  and  could  win  honors  in  his  examina- 
tion, but  could  not  take  a  degree.  All  this  is  now  abolished.  Every- 
thing, every  degree  and  oitice,  in  both  universities  is  open  with- 
out  distinction,  except  that  degrees  in  divinity  can  be  taken  only 
by  clergymen  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  And  all  university 
terms  and  other  services  are  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  England,  This  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  a  national 
church  is  acknowledged  at  alt.  But  no  one  is  bound  to  attend 
such  services  or  is  forbidden  to  attentl  any  other. 

The  colleges,  in  their  original  foundation,  wore  particularly 
more  ecclesiastical  than  the  university.  They  are  in  law  lay 
corporations,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remind  every  one  once  more 
that  at  no  time  was  there  anything  monastic  about  them.  But, 
in  foundations  which  were  meant  to  be  communities^ — artifici 
families, — the  reHgious  element  (in  the  modern  sense  of  the  w*ird) 
was  necessarily  strong.  The  college  chapel  comes  more  home  to 
men  than  the  university  church.  In  the  minds  of  founders  re- 
ligion and  learning  always  went  together.  But  the  strictly  cler- 
ical element  varied  in  different  colleges;  in  some  the  fellows  had 
to  take  holy  orders  sooner  or  later;  in  others  they  might  all 
laymen.  At  present  there  is  no  restriction  on  admission  to  thi 
colleges  and  their  foundations.  Non-conformists  and  Jews  have 
held  scholarships  and  fellowships.  Of  clerical  fellowshipe  only  a 
few  are  left  to  supply  chaplains  and  theological  toachers.  Only 
two  of  the  heads  are  under  any  restriction.     The  Bector  of  Liu* 
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coin  College  is  neceaaarily  a  clergyman.  And  at  Chriat  Chnrch. 
a  very  strong  foundrttion,  a  body  of  students  wore  attached  to  the 
cathedral  chapel  of  the  dioceae.  They  were,  therefore,  under  the 
sole  management  of  the  dean  and  canons.  The  governing  body 
now  consists  of  the  dean  and  canons  together  with  the  stndonts — 
answering  nearly  to  the  fellows  of  other  colIegGs^ — on  whom  there 
ia  no  restriction.  There  is  also  the  new  foundation  of  Hertford 
College,  a  rich  college,  and  also  the  lar^e  hall  called  Keble  Col- 
lege, both  which  have  been  founded  strictly  as  Church  of  Eng- 
land institutions.  It  is  equally  possible  to  found  Non-conformist 
halls  or  colleges.  But  it  should  be  understood  that  Mansfield 
College  and  Manchester  New  College,  Non-conformist  institutions 
in  Oxford,  are  not  colleges  in  the  old  sense  and  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  University.  But  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
hinder  them  from  becoming  halls  or  colleges. 

Under  the  head  of  the  relations  of  the  universities  to  the 
nation  at  large  might  further  come  several  schemes  by  which  the 
nuiversities  eetid  out  examiners  and  lecturers  to  various  places. 
The  seuding  of  lecturers,  which  must  be  good  or  bad  accordingly 
as  their  lectures  are  good  or  bad,  is  called  university  exteusiou, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  constitntion  of  the  universities. 

Our  third  subject  is  those  studies  themselves*  In  tbe  old  theory 
there  Wii8»  besides  arts,  the  three  superior  faculties  of  divinity,  law, 
and  medicine*  to  which  none  but  graduates  in  arts  were  admitted. 
It  is  hard  to  defiuo  arts.  We  might  say  that  it  takes  in  whatever 
subjects  ju*e  at  any  time  held  to  he  essential  to  a  general,  liberal 
education,  as  distinguished  from  the  strictly  professional  faculties. 
What  these  subjects  are  will  differ  according  to  the  ideas  of  differ- 
ent ages.  The  essential  thing  in  any  age  is  that  they  should  be 
subjects  which  are  good  for  every  man ;  good  for  the  general  cul- 
ture of  the  mind,  without  any  reference  to  a  man's  special 
calling.  An  university  is  a  place  at  once  of  special  learning  and  of 
general  training  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  assuredly  not  a  place  for  each 
man  to  como  to  and  there  learn  his  own  calling.  Tlie  course  for 
the  first  degree  at  all  events  should  be  preliminary,  good  for  all, 
deisirable  first  of  all  for  the  training  of  the  miud  ;  only  in  a 
secondary  way  for  the  sake  of  the  actual  knowledge  gained  in  it. 
The  study  of  special  subjects  should  not  come  till  this  first  foun- 
dation is  laid.  It  follows  that  the  age  at  which  students  come  to 
the  university  should  be  the  earliest  ut  which  they  are  able  to 
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benefit  by  the  prelimiourj  training.  The  first  degree  taken,  a 
more  special  course  may  follow,  at  what  is  Btill  an  early  time  of 
life,  and  that  should  lead  to  the  second,  themaster^s  degree. 

Something  like  this  was  the  old  theory  ;  but  it  was  very  im- 
perfectly carried  out,  and  it  has  not  been  thrown  altogether  aside. 
Fifty  years  hack  and  less*  the  training  given  by  the  universities, 
the  course  for  the  first  degree,  was  mainly  what  is  called  **  classi- 
cal "and  mathematical.  The  details  differed  largely  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge  Universities ;  at  Cambridge  mathematica 
had  a  greater  prominence  than  they  had  in  Oxford,  and 
the  character  of  ''classical*'  scholarship  in  the  two  was 
exactly  the  same.  Cambridge,  we  may  say,  gave  more  atten- 
tion to  the  minute  knowledge  of  the  '*  classical*'  languages, 
and  Oxford  more  to  the  knowledge  of  the  books  written  in  tbem< 
The  old  system,  in  short,  had  a  very  good  course  as  a  preliminary 
course,  and  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  single  searching  ex- 
amination for  the  bachelor's  degrm.  The  unlucky  thing  was, 
that  it  was  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  coarse  was  only  a 
preliminary  course.     The  faults  of  the  system  were  these: 

Firtsiy  The  degradation  of  the  common  degree.  A  high  class 
in  the  examination  was  well  worth  having  ;  a  pass  degree,  though 
better  than  nothing  at  all,  was  worth  comparatively  little, 

Siromi,  The  absence  of  any  further  examination  or  exercise 
for  the  niustcr*s  degree,  which  bad  become  a  matter  of  form. 
Hence  many  men,  because  they  had  got  a  good  class  for  their 
bachelor's  degree,  were  tempted  to  fancy  that  they  already  knew 
all  that  they  ocedud  to  know,  and  be  came  teachers  at  a  stage  when 
they  should  still  have  been  learners, 

T7iird,  Even  forty  or  fifty  years  back,  men  were  beginning 
to  come  to  the  university  later  than  was  good  for  them,  later 
than  they  had  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  bill-of-reform  needed  was  clear.  For  the  first  point,  the 
standard  of  the  bachelor's  degree  should  have  been  raised,  so  as 
to  be  in  itself  respectable,  and  the  wretched  excitement  of  chiss- 
lists  should  have  been  got  rid  of.  And  more  use  should  have  been 
made  than  was  made — or  than  could  have  been  made  fifty  years 
back — of  the  great  teachings  of  modern  philology.  For  the  second 
point,  the  master^s  degree  should  have  been  made  to  require  real 
proficiency  in  some  branch  of  knowledge,  the  wider  the  range  of 
subjects  the  better.  The  master's  degree  would  then  become  honor- 
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able,  and  no  one  could  any  longer  stiy  that  the  geneml  assembly  of 
tliu  university  was  an  incompetent  body.  Thirdly,  every  en- 
conragement  should  have  been  given  to  students  to  come  early  to 
the  oniversity,  in  order  to  have  time  for  both  their  preliminary 
and  their  special  course* 

Instead  of  this,  change  haa  taken  quite  opposite  directions, 
A  very  natnral  and  reasonable  cry  for  the  introduction  of  other 
Bubjectsinto  the  arts  course,  besides  '*  classics"  and  matfjematics, 
had  been  met  in  a  wrong  way.  Instead  of  keeping  the  old  subjects 
preliminary,  and  putting  the  newer  subjects  into  a  separate  course 
for  the  master's  degree,  a  number  of  new  subjects  have  been  made 
alternative  witli  old  ones  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Instead  of  keeping  one  preliminary  course  for  all  candidates 
for  the  bachelor^s  degree,  every  attempt  has  been  made  in  these 
alternative  cour»e8  specially  to  adapt  different  forms  of  them  to 
particular  classes  of  men.  The  crowning  absurdity  iHthe  estab- 
ment  of  schools  in  law  and  theology,  subjects  which  have 
their  distinct  faculties  in  the  university,  as  alternative  ways  of 
getting  a  degree  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  The  degree,  the  class, 
may  now  be  had  in  endless  different  ways,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  know  what  each  man's  degree,  or  chiss,  means.  The  one  search- 
ing examination,  which  was  a  real  test  of  real  work,  is  exchanged 
for  endless  petty  esarninutions  in  this  and  that,  one  after  an- 
otlier,  so  that  everybody  soems  to  be  always  either  examining  or 
being  examined,  without  any  time  for  study,  readings  or  thought 
being  left  for  either  teacher  or  learner.  For  the  master's  degree 
nothing  has  been  done ;  it  is  still  given  without  distinction  to  uU 
who  can  anyhow  got  the  bachelor's  degree.  By  all  this,  the  tempta- 
tion to  men  to  fancy  that  they  have  learned  everything,  and  to 
become  teachers  before  their  time  has  been  strengthened.  The 
notion  of  teaching  and  learning,  without  reference  to  examiua- 
tiona,  is  driven  out  of  men's  heads* 

Again,  the  excessive  attention  to  those  subjects  only  which 
tell  in  examinations  has  done  much  to  hinder  the  usefulness  of 
the  professors.  Their  business,  a8  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
college  rector,  clearly  is  to  teach  those  subjects  which  are  not  re- 
quired for  examination  and  the  higher  branches  of  those  which 
are.  Those  who  love  learning  for  its  own  sjike  are  always  a  mi- 
nority, anrl  with  that  minority  the  professors  have  to  put  up. 
The  educational  power  ut  Oxford  now  lies  mainly^  neither  with 
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prafessora  nor  with  colleges  after  the  old  pattern,  nor  yet  with 
doctors  aad  inasterB  lecturing  as  such,  according  to  a  still  older 
pattern.  That  is  to  say,  a  toacher  belonging  to  one  college  lec- 
tures to  men  of  several  colleges  or  of  all.  If  t-hla  arrangement 
is  found  convenient,  it  follows  that  the  colleges,  aa  separate  teach- 
ing iustitntiouH,  are  no  longer  needed.  They  are  attempting  to 
do  the  work  of  tlie  university,  which  ought  to  be  done  by  some 
authority  in  the  university. 

Add  to  this,  there  are  what  are  called  boards  of  studies  ia 
each  branch  of  examination.  Of  these  the  professors  are  ex  officio 
members  ;  but  with  these  are  joined  others  elected  by  the  body  of 
teachers  in  that  branch.  That  body  is  defined  to  be  all  who  are 
certified  by  the  lieads  of  their  colleges  to  be  teachers  in  that 
branch*  That  is  to  say,  a  young  man  who  begins  to  teach  when 
he  ought  to  bo  still  learning  is,  on  the  certificate  perhaps  of 
another  young  man  no  better  qualified  than  himself,  put  on  a 
level  with  the  professor  who  is  presumably  a  master  of  his  subject. 
In  the  business  done  at  these  boards  the  professors  have  no  vote  or 
advantage  beyond  any  lecturer  of  this  kind  ;  the  professors  have 
to  send  in  their  scheme  of  lectures  for  approval  to  the  board  then 
formed,  and  the  lectures  of  tho  professors  are  announced  confus- 
edly with  the  lectures  of  the  other  lecturers.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  advaucemeut  of  learning  comment  seems  hardly  needed. 

The  associate  class  of  teachers  thus  called  into  being,  college 
officers,  if  anything,  taking  on  themselves  university  functions, 
are  mostly  hard-working  men.  Their  fault  is  rather  that  they 
work  too  hard,  that  they  leave  no  time  for  themselves  or  their 
pupils  to  read  or  think.  Some  of  them  are  really  able  men,  who 
do  good  work  as  far  as  their  position  allows.  But  their  position 
is  a  wrong  one  ;  they  should  be  either  professors  or  college  tutors, 
not  a  confusion  of  the  two.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  be«t 
commission  arose  out  of  a  movement  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  as  distinguished  from  examination,  and  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  professors  as  tho  representatives  of  learning.  The 
result  has  been  the  bondage  and  degradation  of  learning  and  of 
its  professors.  All  this  strangely  suggests  the  question  whether 
twenty  and  more  independent  institutions,  as  distinguished  from 
their  ancient  nature  as  foundations,  are  not  mischievous  rather 
than  useful  in  the  university. 

Edward  A.  Fhkemax. 
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I.— THE  INVASION  OF  IIAWAU. 

BY  EUGENE  TYLER  CHAMBERLAIN. 

t>ANiEL  Websteb,  Secretary  of  State,  on  July  14,  1851, 
wrote  to  Luther  Severance,  representing  the  United  States  at 
Uonoluia : 

** The  Government  of  the  United  Stales  wjm  the  flrat  to  acknowledge 
the  national  esmtence  of  the  Hawaiian  Government,  and  to  tre:it  with  It 
as  an  independent  state.  Its  example  wan  aoon  foilowed  bj  several  of  the 
GoTcmment^  of  Europe  ;  and  the  United  States,  true  to  its  treaty  obliga- 
tlona,  has  in  no  case  interfered  with  the  Uawalian  Government  for  the  pur* 
poi«e  of  opposing  the  course  of  its  own  independent  conduct  or  of  dictating 
to  It  liny  particular  line  of  policy.  In  adtnowledging  the  Independence  of 
the  Islands,  and  of  tbeGoveroaient  established  over  them,  it  was  not  sock* 
intc  to  promote  any  peculiar  object  of  its  own.  What  it  did,  and  ali  that  it 
did»  was  done  openly  in  the  face  of  day,  in  entire  good  faith,  and  known  to 
all  nations.  .  .  .  IJut  while  thus  indlspoaed  to  exercise  any  sinister  in- 
due nee  Itself  over  the  counsels  of  Hawafit  or  to  overawe  the  proceedinRs  of 
its  GoTemmi'Ut  by  the  menace  or  the  actual  application  of  superior  mill* 
tary  force,  it  expects  to  see  other  powerful  nations  act  in  the  same  spirit/* 

Mr.  Webster  went  further,  <li recti ng  Mr.  Severance  to  return 
to  the  Hawaiian  Government  an  act  of  contingent  surrender  to 
the  United  States,  (ilaced  in  his  hands  by  that  Government,  and 
specifically  warned  Mr,  Severance  against  encouraging  in  any 
quarter  the  idea  that  the  Islands  would  be  annexed  to  the  Unitc*l 
States. 

Tip  to  January  16,  1893,  the  broad  principles  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Webster's  quoted  words  were  not  only  the  rule  of  con- 
duct for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  relations  with 
the  Government  of  Hawaii ;  but  they  were  aleo  recognized  by 
those  who  desire,  as  well  as  by  those  who  do  not  desire,  the 
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annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago  to  this  country.  The 
state  papers  of  Secretary  Murcy  and  Secretary  Blainei  and  the 
published  ntterancea  of  other  distinguished  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  regarded  annexation  as  the  nltimate  and  deair- 
able  destiny  of  these  islands  of  the  Pacific,  will  be  searched  to 
no  pnrpose  for  indications  of  a  belief  that  annexation  should 
be  brought  about  otherwise  than  in  fidelity  to  treaty  obligations, 
**  openly  in  the  face  of  day,  in  entire  good  faith  and  known  to 
all  nations,"  and  without  the  **  menace  or  actual  application  of 
superior  military  force/'  A  belief  to  the  contrary  is  so  repug- 
nant to  the  traditions  and  temper  of  the  American  people,  and 
so  clearly  involves  adherence  to  the  theory  of  insular  colonial 
expansion  by  conquest,  that  one  may  safely  assert  it  will  find 
scant  favor  among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  dethronement  of  Queen  Liliuokalani  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  oligarchy  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  "until  terms  of 
union  with  the  United  States  of  America  have  been  negotiated 
and  agreed  upon,"  were  effected  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday. 
January  17, 1893,  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body  of 
the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  armed  with  Gatling  guns, 
and  stationed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  in  plain  sight  of  the 
Pal.ce  and  Government  Building,  where  the  so-called  revolution 
waa  consummated. 

The  local  caLiai-s  of  this  so-called  revolution,  remote  and  prox- 
imate,  are  relatively  immaterial  to  the  United  States.  They, 
with  the  general  issue  of  annexation,  dwindle  before  the  question. 
What  were  the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  Honolulu  on  January  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  ? 

The  recognized  goveroraent  of  a  nation  with  which  we  were 
at  peace  had  officially  notified  Minister  Stevens,  our  representa- 
tive, of  its  ability  to  preserve  order  and  protect  property.  The 
Vice-Consul-Gcneral  of  the  United  Sts\tos,  Mr.  W,  Portor 
Boyd,  testifies  that  no  uneasinoss  was  felt  at  the  consulate, 
and  that  tlie  landing  of  tlie  troops  was  a  complete  surprise  to 
him.  All  the  signs  of  street  life  betokened  good  order,  and,  soon 
after  the  Wue-jucketa  had  trailed  their  artillery  through  the 
streets,  the  population  of  Honolulu  was  enjoying  the  regular 
Monday  evening  out-of-door  concert  of  the  Hawaiian  Band.  The 
landing  of  the  troops  was  promptly  followed  by  the  protests  of 
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the  proper  fitithorities  of  the  kingdom  and  the  island,  transmitted 
officially  to  Minister  Stevens.  No  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
Commiagioner  Blonnt  to  show  that  there  was  any  apprehension 
or  any  desire  for  the  presence  ashore  of  the  men  of  the  '*  Boston  *' 
under  arms,  except  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee  of  Safety.  The  matter  was  not  referred  to  at  the 
mans  meeting  of  the  foreign  popolation,  organized  by  that  com- 
mittee, and  held  but  a  few  hours  before  the  troops  landed. 

The  Committee  of  Safety,  at  whose  reqnest  Mr.  Stevens  earn- 
moned  the  troops*  did  not  prefer  that  reqnest  as  American  citi- 
zens. It  could  not,  for  only  five  of  its  thirteen  members  owed 
allegiance  to  and  were  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  admission  of  several  of  their  own  number  to  Mr.  Blonnt, 
they  were  engaged  in  plotting  secretly  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  establishment  of  themselves  in  power  until  they 
could  transfer  the  Islands  to  the  United  States,  and  Minister  Ste- 
vens was  in  their  full  confidence  at  the  time  they  asked  for,  and 
he  ordered,  the  lauding  of  the  troops.  They  had  been  threatened 
with  arrest  by  the  government  they  planned  to  overthrow,  and 
he  had  promised  to  protect  them.  The  tmops  of  the  '*  Boston  "' 
were  the  only  means  he  had  of  keeping  good  that  promise,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  tiso  them  for  it.  But  even  to  the  thirteen 
engaged  in  the  plot  the  danger  of  arrest  was  not  so  immi- 
nent a^  to  deter  them  from  requesting  Mr,  Stevens  not  to 
land  tho  troops  too  soon  for  iheir  purposes.  Mr.  W.  0, 
Smith,  the  attorney-general  of  the  Provisional  Government 
and  a  leader  in  the  committee,  testifies  that  at  a  conference  on 
Monday  afternoon,  at  four  O'clock,  **our  plans  had  not  been  per- 
fected, our  papers  had  not  been  completed,  and,  after  a  hasty  dis- 
cusaion — the  time  being  short — it  was  decided  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  as  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  and*we  should  request 
that  the  troops  be  not  landed  until  the  next  morning,  the  hour 
in  the  morning  being  immaterial^ — whether  it  was  nine,  eight,  or 
sis  o'clock  in  the  morning — but  we  must  have  further  time  to 
prevent  bloodshed."  Nevertheless  the  "Bostony  men  landed  at 
five  o'clock,  Mr.  Stevens  being  apparently  the  only  man  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu  who  deemed  tht»ir  presence  necessary  at  that 
time. 

To  keep  pace  with  Mr,  Stevens'  haste  the  Committee  of 
Safety    met    secretly   a  few  hours    later  and  selected    Judge 
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Sanford  B.  Dole  as  the  civil  head  of  tbeir  oligarchy,  and  Mr. 
John  H.  Soper,  a  citizen  of  the  Uuited  States,  as  the  head  of  its 
military  forces,  then  in  existence  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
conclave.  Mr.  Soper  admits  that  he  did  not  agree  to  accept 
the  command  of  the  provisional  **  army "  nntil  he  was  assured 
that  Minister  Stevens  would  recognize  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment on  Tuesday,  On  their  part  both  Judge  Dole  and 
Minister  Stevens  apparently  did  not  have  entire  confidence 
in  the  prowess  of  •*  General  '*  Soper,  as  witness  tbe  following 
letter  to  Judge  Dole  the  next  day  : 

U.  S.  Legation,  Jan*  !?» 1898. 
Think  Captain  Wlltse  will  endeavor  to  maintain  order  and  protect  life 
and  property,  but  do  not  think  he  would  take  coaimand  of  the  men  of  the 
Provisional  Government,      Wilt  have  him  come  to  the  Legation  soon   as 
possible  and  take  his  opinion  and  inform  you  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  truly,  John  L*  Stevenb* 

The  purpose  of  the  presence  of  the  blue- jackets,  in  the  minds 

of  the  committee  that  asked  for  it,  is  summed  np  iii  the  admission 

of  Judge  Dole  that  when  the  troops  were  first  furnished   they 

could  not  have  gotten  along  witliout  tlieir  aid,  and  of  Mr.  Henry 

Waterhouae  of  t lie  Committee  : 

•*  We  knew  the  leelinsc  of  those  who  were  in  power  then— that  they 
were  cowards—that  by  going  up  with  a  hold  front  and  they  supposing  that 
the  American  troops  wonid  asaist  ns,  that  would  help  us  out." 

The  forces  of  the  United  States,  thus  brought  ashore  against 

the  protest  of  a  friendly  Power,  at  the  request  of  men  engaged  in 

a  plot   to  overturn  that  Power,  were  stationed,  remote  from  the 

residences  of  Americans,  less  than  a  hundred  yai-ds  from  the 

Government  Building*  designated  by   Minister  Stevens   aa  the 

place  in  which  the  Provisional  Government  should  be  established 

to  secure  his  recognition,  and  iu  plain  sight  of  the  Qaeen*s  palace 

wiovlows.    Admiral  Skarrett  siioi^  up  the  disposition  of  the  forcoa 

thus  : 

**The  American  troops  were  well  located  If  designed  to  promote  the  m'^va* 
mentf  for  che  Provisional  Government,  and  very  improp'Tlv  located  If  only 
intended  to  protect  Amencan  cuizeo<)  in  person  and  property.*" 

The  Queen  was  dethroned  and  the  oligarchy  established  by 
proclamation,  read  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shortly  be- 
fore three  o'clock,  and  recognised,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  by  Minister  Stevens  before  it  was  in  possession  of  any 
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point  held  in  force  by  the  Queen's  governmenL  With  more  pni- 
detice  (Jttptain  Wiltset  in  command  of  the  **  Boston/'  declined  to 
recognize  it  until  it  eume  into  possession  of  the  military  posts  of 
the  Queen,  as  it  did  by  her  voluntary  snrrender  of  them  early  in 
the  evening.  Her  enrrender  was  in  terms  '*  to  the  snpurior  force 
of  the  United  States,"  and  *'  until  sach  time  as  the  Goyernment 
of  the  United  States  shall,  npon  the  facts  being  presented  to  it, 
undo  the  action  of  its  representative,"  and  on  this  understanding 
it  was  accepted  by  the  junta. 

On  February  25,  li*43.  King  Karaeharaeha  III.  ceded  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  Lord  George  Paulet  under  duress  of  the 
guns  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  **  Carysfort,**  subject  to  reriew  by 
the  government  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  British  flag  was 
Taised  orcr  Honolulu,  On  July  31  of  the  same  year  Rear  Ad- 
miral Kichard  Thomas,  representing  the  Queen,  declined  to 
accept  the  cession,  and  recognized  the  King  as  the  lawful  sovereign 
of  the  Islands,  stating  tltat  this  act  of  restoration  should  be 
accepted  by  the  King 

**  aft  a  most  powprfut  and  conviocInK  proof  oot  only  of  the  respODslbUiLy 
he  Is  under  to  render  EmmediAte  reparation  for  real  wrotigH  committed 
upon  Bntish  BQbJects  or  their  property*  bub  also  of  the  importance  which 
attacbt^s  to  tbemaititenanco  of  tho^e  friendly  and  recipnjcaUy  advarita- 
geoiiH  relations  which  h^ve  for  so  tuaay  yi^ar^  Hubsisted  between  the  two 
aatiooti.'* 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  dedicated  one  of  the  public  squares 
of  Honolulu  to  the  memory  of  this  just  and  generous  restoration 
of  their  national  life. 

The  questions  raised  by  Commissioner  Blount's  report — ^and 
the  statement  of  facta  given  in  these  pages  rests  on  the  testimony 
of  annexationists— take  precedence  of  any  question  of  territorial 
expansion.  Throagh  the  action  of  their  representative  the 
United  States  were  placed  on  January  16  and  IT  in  the  position  of 
armed  invaders  of  a  friendly  state,  giving  countenance  and  moral 
support  to  a  plot  to  overturn  a  Government,  wliich  could  not 
otherwise  have  succeeded  and  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
attempted.  The  character  of  that  Government  does  noi  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  observance  of  our  treaty  obligations  to 
it  or  into  that  consideration  which  is  due  to  the  weak  from  the 
strong  in  the  mind  of  every  American. 

Ki  OKKK  Tyler  GHAXBfiELAtN. 
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AMERICAN  REVIEIV. 
IL— A    PLEA   FOR   ANNEXATION. 

BY    THE    HOJf.     JOHX   L.     STEVENS,    HECKNTLT    UITITKD   STATES 
MINISTEli   TO    HAWAII, 

A  GRAVE  question  is  now  before  tlie  American  people,  the 
wrong  eoliition  of  which  will  deeply  afft^ct  the  moral  standing  of 
the  United  States  before  the  world.  Will  the  American  nation 
stand  by  its  century's  record  in  favor  of  republican  government  and 
of  free  Christian  civilization,  or  will  it  repudiate  its  past  by  using 
its  power  to  mnrder  its  own  olfsprin^  and  to  stamp  out  the  reform- 
ing work  of  pure  and  noble  men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  w^hat  they  are,  thus  following  the  once  infamous 
example  of  the  Austrian  llupsburgs  in  stifling  the  noble  aspirations 
of  Italy  and  Hungary,  The  facta  and  reasons  given  in  the  follow- 
ing article  bear  on  the  inquiry  :  Shall  this  Nation  continue  its 
policy  towards  Hawaii  on  the  line^s  indicated  by  Marcy.  Seward, 
Grant  and  Bhiine,  or  shall  it  follow  a  different  and  uncertain 
path,  endangering,  if  not  disgracefully  sacrificing,  American 
prestige  and  American  interests  in  the  North  Pacific  ? 

When  Cook  first  saw  Hawaii,  in  1778,  be  estimated  the  popn- 
lation  at  four  hundred  thousand.  This  undoubtedly  was  an 
exaggeration.  The  real  numbers  probacy  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tliousand,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  American 
missionaries,  in  18'20,  there  were  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  This  rapid  reduction  of  the  native  population 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  missionaries  conclusively  answers  the 
charge  tlnit  Christian  instruction  and  Christian  life  were  influ- 
ential in  decimating  the  native  Hawaiians,  There  are  reasons  for 
the  belief  that  this  decrease  of  the  nice  had  already  been  opera- 
tive before  Cook's  discovery,  and  that  this  earlier  tendency  to 
extinction  has  been  augmented  by  the  vices  of  men  claiming  to  be 
civilized,  while  more  hostile  to  Christian  efforts  than  the  original 
barbarians.  The  reduction  has  gone  on  consecutively  from  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the  time  of  Cook  to  the  thirty- 
four  thousand  at  the  present  date. 

Nothing  more  couclnsively  than  these  figures  proves  that  the 
future  of  the  Islands  must  be  controlled  by  other  than  the  nativ® 
race.  These  beautiful  and  sunny  isles,  with  their  rich  resources 
and  splendid  future  possibilities,  must  and  will  be  improved  and 
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governed  by  au  iutelligeat  and  powerful  race.  While  the  surviv- 
ing natives  should  be  most  kindly  dealt  with,  allowed  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  improve  their  condition  and  help  themsolvea, 
it  would  be  throwing  to  the  winds  all  past  experience  and  histor- 
ical instruction  to  think  longer  of  governing  the  Islands  by  the 
native  race  which  comprises  about  one-third  of  the  population. 
The  native  monarchy  was  continued  twenty  yeara  after  the  seeds  of 
death  were  in  its  members.  The  Kamehameharace  of  kings^  who 
reigned  ninety  years,  became  extinct  in  1874.  During  the  most 
of  that  period  the  natives  constituted  a  very  large  niiijority  of  tho 
population,  and  most  of  the  kings  of  that  dynasty  had  more  or 
less  ability  and  tried  to  rule  for  the  welfare  of  their  people.  The 
monarchy  then  rested  on  a  logical  foundation.  There  were 
numerous  chiefs  subordinate  to  the  king,  and  the  mass  of  the 
population  when  tho  missionaries  arrived  among  them  were  in 
abject  servile  subjection  to  the  king  and  chiefs,  who  held  the 
land,  fishing  rights,  and  timber,  the  chief  property  of  the  Islands. 
Thus  there  was  a  kind  of  feudal  system  on  which  the  monarchy 
rested,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  foundation  on  which  European 
monarchies  were  long  maintained. 

The  missionaries  who  began  their  labors  there  in  1820  were 
no  ordinary  men.  They  were  clergj-men,  teachers  and  physi- 
cians. The  native  monarch  had  enough  natural  sense  to  per- 
ceive the  value  of  their  intelligent  assistance.  These  mission- 
aries were  obliged  to  deal  with  mon  and  things  as  they  found 
them.  They  obtained  a  healthy  influence  over  the  king  and 
chiefs.  By  unwearied  efforts^  in  the  progress  of  time  and  events, 
a  tolerable  native  monarchy  was  established  and  a  full  code  of 
laws — mostly  of  American  type — was  enacted  and  put  in  force, 
and  the  American  school  system  inaugurated.  No  other  kind  of 
government  was  then  practicable.  This  state  of  things  wont  on 
until  1874,  when  the  Kamehameha  race  of  kings  became  extinct 
by  death.  In  the  meanwhile  tho  chiefs  and  their  families  had 
nearly  all  passed  to  their  graves.  Thus  the  logical  foundation 
of  tho  monarchy — the  Hawaiian  feudal  system — no  longer  existed. 
Who  should  fill  the  vacant  throne?  This  the  Legislature  de- 
cided by  the  election  of  David  Kalakaua,  the  American  influence 
being  exerted  in  his  support  in  preference  to  another  candidate 
with  British  sympathies  and  affiliations,  A  large  number  of 
,  native  Hawaiians,  stirred  up  by  irresponsible  white  men,  re- 
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BiBted  this  election,  drove  the  Legislature  from  ita  hall  of 
assemblage,  and  created  a  formidable  riot*  Soldiers  and  sailors 
were  landed  from  the  United  States  yessels  tbea  in  the 
harbor  of  Honolulu,  and  the  riot  was  Buppressefl, — thus,  in 
effect,  this  elected  king  was  secured  on  the  throne  by  Ameri- 
can influence. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  prove  Kalakaua's  utter  nn- 
fitness  as  a  roler.  Weak,  good-natured  and  dissolute,  he  soon 
drew  around  him  men  and  women  of  like  character,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  himself  and  favorites  was  very  deleterious  to  private 
and  public  morals  througliout  the  Islands,  especially  among  the 
natives.  Reckless  in  expenditures,  greedy  of  gain  to  gratify  his 
vicious  tastes  and  to  feed  his  unworthy  favorites,  he  was  a  fitting 
tool  of  those  who  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the  semi- barbarous 
king  to  their  pecuniary  advantage,  and  who  openly  boasted  of 
their  dictatorial  powers  at  the  ITawaiian  palace.  Instead  of 
drawing  around  him  the  best  men,  as  his  Kamehameha  predeces- 
sors had  often  done,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  ad- 
ventureiu  This  continued  to  such  an  increased  degree  as  to  bring 
ita  culmination  in  1887,  when  all  the  respectable  and  responsible 
men  of  the  Islands  were  obliged  to  take  decisive  action.  Kala* 
kaua  had  then  been  for  several  years  chiefly  under  the 
control  of  oue  Gibson,  an  American  by  birth,  who  went  to 
Hawaii  as  a  Mormon  missionary,  gained  political  power  by 
ettrring  up  the  native  Hawaiians  against  the  white  citizens^  rais- 
ing the  cry  of  *'  Hawaii  for  the  Ilawaiians."  He  became  the 
king^s  chief  minister,  and  soon  completely  dominated  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  cabinet. 

The  incidental  event  which  finally  precipitated  the  rer- 
olution  of  1887  was  the  king*s  taking  a  bribe  of  seventy 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  for  a  license  to  sell  opium  in 
the  Islands.  This  gold  was  carried  in  bags  to  the  palace, 
and  expended  by  the  king  for  his  personal  uses.  The  king  then 
sold  the  license  to  another  party  for  a  larger  sum  and  did  not 
return  the  seventy  thousand  dollars  to  the  first  purchaser.  Though 
the  Islands  were  then  exceedingly  prosperous,  the  taxes  and  ex* 
penses  were  so  largely  increased  by  worse  than  useless  expenditures 
and  official  corruption,  that  the  taxpayers  had  no  alternative  bat 
to  take  decisive  measures.  They  organized  and  armed,  and  with 
united  voice  demanded  the  dismissal  of  Qibson^  the  estubli&hmeut 
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of  a  new  constitution  taking  from  the  king  much  of  the  power 
which  he  had  so  ahused^  and  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  re* 
eponfiible  to  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  Finding  himself 
powerless  to  withstand  this  just  demand  of  the  principal  citizens 
of  the  Island,  the  king  yielded,  renioved  Gibson  from  his  officej 
and  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  Reform  Ministry,  three 
of  them  being  from  the  best  men  of  the  Islands,  two  of  them  born 
in  Hawaii  of  sturdy  American  stock  and  thoroughly  American  in 
ideaa  and  sympathies. 

At  the  time  of  this  uprising  in  1887  many  wished  to  abolish  the 
monarchy  at  once,  Bu  t  the  more  conservative  said  :  *'  Let  the  mon- 
archy be  tried  once  more  under  new  rcstrictiona/*  Many  of  the 
American  residents,  especially  those  of  the  old  missionary  stock, 
were  tender  and  forbearing  towards  the  native  rulers  and  disliked 
to  assent  to  extreme  measures,  so  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of 
getting  on  with  a  native  monarchy.  The  more  resolute  and  radical 
reformers  yielded  to  the  views  of  the  conservatives.  Every 
careful  observer  of  the  circumstances  then  saw  clearly  that  should 
the  monarchy  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  adventurers  and  repeat 
its  imbecility  and  corruption,  it  could  not  survive.  While  Kala- 
kaua  was  facile  and  good  natured,  he  had  never  assented  to  the 
new  constitution  in  good  faith.  lie  sought  opportunities  to 
change  it  and  to  rogiiin  his  lost  power.  When  ho  died  in 
January,  181)0,  his  feister  Liliuokalani  by  his  appointment  became 
tho  sovereign,  Liliuokalani  had  strongly  disapproved  of  her 
brothers  assent  to  the  reform  constitution  of  1887.  She  wad 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Wilcox  plot,  the  armed  revolt  of 
1889,  for  the  overtlirow  of  the  constitutional  government.    Inca- 

^pable  of  ruling,  self  willed  to  extreme  obstinacy,  she  soon  fell  into 
ie  hands  of  the  unworthy,  openly  defying  public  and  private 

^morals. 

Scorning  the  opinions  and  advice  of  all  the  best  men  of  the  Is- 
lands, both  of  her  own  race  and  the  whites,  she  finally  united  her 
political  fortunes  with  the  opium  ring  and  those  who  were 
leagued  to  carry  through  the  Legislature  a  sweeping  lottery 
charter  of  the  Louisiana  type,  which,  if  its  originators  could 
Eive  been  successful  in  their  plans,  would  have  given  the  palace 
Iventurers,  the  opium  ring,  and  the  lottery  gang^  complete 
control  of  the  Hawaiian  government,  and  made  Honolulu  not 
only  a  secure  opium  depot,  but  a  strong  fortress  from  which  the 
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lottery  men  coald  play  on  the  American,  Canadian^  and  Aufi- 
iralian  people.  Deep  in  the  conspiracy  to  remote  the  Wilcox- 
Jonea  Ministry,  whom  all  the  best  men  of  the  Islands  wished  to 
continue,  she  signed  the  lottery  and  opitim  bills,  appointed  to 
her  Cabinet  the  men  who  had  been  the  chief  parties  in  bribing 
the  lottery  bill  through  tho  Legislature,  and  followed  this  with 
an  attempted  voup  d'etat,  calling  a  worthless  mob  of  retatn- 
ora  to  her  assistance,  trjung  to  proclaim  a  constitution  giving 
herself  arbitrary  power,  overturning  an  incorruptible  Supreme 
Court,  and  giving  to  herself  the  appointment  of  new  judges.  This 
was  Saturday,  January  14,  1893.  From  that  hour  the  Hawaiian 
monarchy  was  dead,  and  no  restoration  is  possible,  except  by  the 
exercise  of  some  outside  and  foreign  force.  At  the  date  of  her 
downfall  Liliuokalani  was  without  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the 
best  of  the  native  Hawaiiaiis  and  of  nearly  all  the  respectable 
and  responsible  white  residents  of  the  Islands. 

Amid  the  exciting  events  in  Honolulu  following  the  revolu- 
tionary attempts  of  Liliuokalani  to  proclaim  a  despotic  conati- 
tution,  by  which  she  flung  away  her  crown,  a  small  force  of  ma- 
rines and  eailorfl  was  landed  fi'om  the  United  States  ship 
*' Boston,*'  as  a  precautionary  step  for  the  protection  of  American 
life  and  property,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  night  incendiar- 
ism stimulated  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  greatly  feared  by  many 
of  the  best  citizens.  This  was  doing  precisely  what  had  been  re- 
peatedly done  in  previous  exciting  days  in  Honolulu,  during  a 
period  running  back  many  years.  The  men  of  tho  *' Boston^* 
came  on  shore  nearly  flfty  hours  after  the  fall  of  the  queen,  in 
wliose  defence  no  effective  aid  was  offered  by  those  who  had  sur- 
rounded her  in  her  carnival  of  immorality  and  official  corrup- 
tion. The  naval  commander  and  the  United  States  Minister 
earnestly  sought  to  faithfully  carry  out  tho  prior  rules  of  the 
Legation,  especially  those  contained  in  tho  last  instructions  is- 
sued to  the  United  States  Minister  and  naval  commander,  by 
Secretary  Bayard,  July  12,  1887.  Neither  by  force,  threatB, 
nor  intimidation,  did  the  United  States  officials  oppose  the  fallen 
queen  or  aid  the  Provisional  Government,  the  latter  being  sup- 
ported by  the  same  men,  with  now  increased  numbers,  who  found 
it  imperatively  necessary  to  take  despotic  power  from  King 
Kalakaua  in  1887,  by  the  adoption  of  the  reformed  constitution, 
and  who  crushed  out  the  Wilcox  rebellion  in  1889,     All  aaaei*^ 
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tiong  to  the  contrary  a^  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  of- 
ficials and  marineisare  absohitely  untrne  and  certain  to  bo  swept 
aaide  by  time  and  history,  however  plaueibly  stated  and  however 
strongly  theae  asaertions  may  be  supported  by  the  perjured  tegti- 
niony  of  persons  deeply  compromised  by  the  vices  and  unlawful 
actions  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  before  Liliuokalani  lost 
her  throne. 

The  Hawaiian  monarchy  being  thus  extinct,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  being  not  sufficient  to  constitute  an  Independent  nation^  all 
who  really  understand  their  situation  know  that  good  government 
is  now  the  first  and  imperative  need.  Such  being  the  fact,  they 
apply  for  admission  to  the  American  Union  as  a  Territory.  Their 
best  and  now  controlling  citizens  do  not  wish  to  be  admitted  as  a 
State.  By  property  interests,  commercial  association,  by  school  and 
political  education^  by  the  general  prevalence  of  American  laws^ 
legal  decisions,  social  and  religious  idea^,  these  Islands  have  become 
thorougly  Americanized.  Go  into  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
into  the  principal  churches,  into  the  courts,  into  the  schools  of 
HonoUila,  Hilo,  and  other  chief  towns  in  the  Islands,  and  you 
would  think  yourself  in  Kew  England  or  western  New  York* 
American  ideas  and  interests  are  all  dominant.  For  sixty  years 
the  Islands  have  had  the  American  school  system.  American 
superintendents  and  teachers  have  had  the  chief  management  of 
these  schools  in  all  these  years,  and  English  is  now  the  chief  lan^ 
gnage  taught  in  them.  At  the  head  of  tlio  I'rotestant  College  at 
Honolulu  is  an  American  president,  and  the  principal  professors 
are  Americans.  In  the  Catholic  college  the  professors  are  chiefly 
from  the  United  States  and  are  strongly  American  in  sentiment. 
The  Kamehameha  Industrial  School,  to  establish  which  an 
American  and  his  native  wife,  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  ex- 
cellent character,  now  deceased »  have  given  nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  years, 
where  the  native  boys  obtain  an  intellectual  training  and  learn 
the  various  mechanical  trades,  has  an  entire  corps  of  Ameri- 
can teachers.  The  city  High-School,  admirably  managed,  has 
a  superior  American  teacher  at  its  head.  The  two  principal 
daily  newspapers  are  edited,  owned,  and  published  by  Ameri- 
cana* The  principal  lawyers  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  are 
Americans,  bom  on  the  Islands  of  American  parentage  or  in 
the  United  States,  and  educated  in  American  collegea.     More 
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than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  amounting  to  more  thftn 
twenty  million  dollars  x}er  year^  is  with  the  United  States. 
Americau  newspapers,  magazines^  and  books  are  in  as  familiar  ase 
in  the  Islands  as  in  the  United  States.  A  striking  proof  of  the 
deeply  rooted  American  feeling  and  opinions  is  evinced  by  the 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  which  is  done  with  an  entha* 
siaam  similar  to  what  was  shown  among  ns  on  our  great  national 
day  fifty  years  ago. 

In  presenting  themselTes  for  admission  into  the  American 
Union  the  Islands  come  under  more  American  aspects  than  any 
of  oar  previously  annexed  States  or  Territories.  A  recent 
writer  in  an  American  magazine,  a  man  of  European  birth 
and  education,  and  of  more  or  leea  sympathy  with  his  father- 
land, objects  to  the  annexation  of  the  Islands  for  the  reason  that 
there  were,  in  1890,  but  1,928  Americans  living  upon  them.  He 
is  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  real  facta,  else  he  carelessly 
allows  his  language  to  state  a  truth  in  a  way  to  utter  an  untruth. 
It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  there  were  then  bat 
about  two  thousand  persons  residing  in  Hawaii  who  were  bom 
in  the  United  States.  But  in  addition  to  these  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  7,500  born  on  the  Islands,  of  foreign  parentage,  and 
put  down  as  Hawaiians,  are  of  American  parentage,  and  they 
form  an  important  part  of  the  American  colony.  They 
were  educated  in  American  ideas  and  sentiments,  their  lead* 
ing  men  being  graduates  of  American  colleges.  Some  of  these 
served  in  the  Union  army,  suffered  in  Southern  prisons, 
bear  on  their  persons  honorable  scars,  or  sleep  in  grarefl 
redolent  of  American  patriotism.  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
men  on  Decoration  Day  march  through  the  streets  of  Hono- 
lulu, from  their  Grand  Army  Post,  to  the  beautiful  cemetoi^^H 
where  a  goodly  number  of  their  comrades  are  buried,  amid  tokeq^^ 
of  public  respect  not  surpassed  in  any  of  our  American  cities. 
One  of  the  dead  heroes,  born  in  Honoluhi,  of  an  American  father  and 
mother,  who  did  long  and  noble  service  to  rescue  the  Islands  from 
barbarism  and  to  save  them  from  hostile  European  domination, 
was  General  Armstrong,  who  for  many  years  served  this  country 
BO  devotedly  in  the  great  educational  work  for  colored  men  at 
Hampton,  and  who  not  long  before  his  lamented  death  made  a 
powerful  plea  to  Americans  to  stand  by  Hawaii  in  her  American 
asplrationa.    Who  assumes  to  say  that  these  men  have  not  the 
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right  to  aek  to  come  under  the  American  flag?  What  they  now 
Adk  to  do  is  what  forty  years  ago  Secretary  Marcy»  of  the  then 
exiBting  Democratic  administration,  asked  them  to  do  ;  they  are 
now  ready  to  accept. 

But  what  of  the  twelve  thousand  of  the  European-born  resi- 
dents of  Hawaii — Germans,  Scandinavians,  English,  Portuguese. 
Most  of  them  are  Americanized  and  wish  for  annexation- 
Their  chief  business  relations  are  with  the  United  States,  their 
children  are  educated  in  the  American-Hawaiian  schools,  and  are 
as  thoroughly  American  as  our  own  adopted  citizens.  The 
Portuguese,  numbering  about  9,000,  are  unanimous  in  their 
strong  sympathies  with  us*  Their  children  are  educated  in 
American  schooK  and  receive  American  ideas  with  remarkable 
alacrity.  The  reasons  are  obvious  why  they  area  unit  for  annexa- 
tion. All  the  best  of  the  native  Hawaiians  are  in  the  same  way 
of  thinking.  But  it  miiv  be  said  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
popuhition  are  objectionable,  I  need  not  say  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  these  are  not  permanent  residents  of  the  Islands,  being 
temporarily  employed  on  the  plantations,  intending  to  return 
home,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  their  contract,  when  their 
term  of  service  shall  have  been  completed. 

A  piiramount  reason  why  annexation  should  not  be  long  post- 
poned is  that,  if  it  soon  takes  place,  the  crown  and  government 
lands  will  he  cut  up  aud  sold  to  American  and  Christian  Caucas- 
ian people,  thus  preventing  the  Islands  from  being  submerged 
and  overrun  bj  Asiatics,  putting  an  end  to  Japanese  ambitions 
stimulated  by  our  strong  European  rival. 

It  is  strictly  correct  and  just  to  call  those  who  now  support 
the  Provisional  Government  in  Hawaii  an  American  colony, 
England,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Spain — the  chief 
European  nations  which  long  have  had  colonial  possessions — have 
not  on  the  earth  colonies  more  decisively  their  own  than  that 
which  the  United  States  possesses  in  Hawaii.  By  the  foresight  and 
generous  contributions  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  by 
the  intelligence  and  devoted  labors  of  those  it  sent  to  the  Islands, 
and  the  encouraging  policy  of  the  American  Government  for 
aixty  years,  these  Islands  have  been  won  from  heathen  barbarism 
and  their  population  imbued  with  American  ideas.  In  the  faith 
that  some  day  they  would  come  under  the  flag  of  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  American  misdonarieSi 
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Uttchean,  phjsiciang,  and  merchaota,  nav  enpportiDg  tli# 
annexation^  ha^e  been  reared.  A  more  patriotic  bodj  of  A; 
icaas  doee  not  exi^t*  Shall  we  break  &ttb  with  them  m 
Shall  we  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  stxTpendona  comiplioQ  a' 
able  to  our  national  rivalg  ?  To  do  so  wonld  be  to  pi 
brand  of  shame  on  the  noble  and  expansile  brow  of  the 
Bepnblic.  It  wonld  he  a  piece  of  infamy  of  which  no 
nation  has  ever  been  guilty,  to  look  coldly  on  and  see 
ican  colony  standing  with  a  spotleea  record  on  thoae 
lalandsi  the  advanced  poet  of  American  civilization^  atntck  do* 
by  a  league  of  foreign  adventurers,  gamblers  and  xsatioiial 
miea*  It  woald  justly  bring  on  ns  the  moral  opprobriDm 
world- 
There  13  not  gpace  allowed  me  in  this  article  to  ^oak 
Tafit  importance  of  Hawaii  to  the  future  commercial  pow€r 
United  States  in  the  Pacific  Consider  what  it  impUea  thai 
nation  possesses  four  thousand  miles  of  shore  liii 
ocean,  not  including  the  seventeen  hundred  mil* 
lous  body  of  water,  Puget  Sound.  Oonsider  that  two*fifthi 
this  great  country  outlets  on  the  Pacific,  now  reached  by  fli 
trans-continental  lines  of  railroad.  Consider  that  thera  aio  ihi 
now  already  bom  in  the  United  States  who  will  Iito  to 
population  number  two  hundred  and  fifty  milliona  of  *< 
manufactures  amounting  to  thousands  of  milliona  of  d. 
annum,  which  must  have  an  outlet  wherever  Americtui  enterpi 
and  the  American  flag  shall  hold  a  commanding  ponitioo.  Col 
sidor  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  naval  and  commercial  ex 
Hawaii  with  its  Pearl  Harbor  is  the  key  to  the  XortU 
which  is  the  waterway  over  which  five  hundred  minions  of 
at  no  distant  day,  will  make  their  traffic*  Consider  that 
great  statesmen  of  America,  from  the  days  of  John  Quincr  Adisd 
to  this  date,  have  desired  and  looked  forward  to  Americanizing 
acquiring  this  8}>lendid  ocean  possession,  now  oflfered  to  t&a  wit 
out  the  cost  of  a  single  dollar  or  a  single  life. 

But  it  is  said  that  Hawaii  is  not  contiguous  territory.  It  it 
much  80  aa  our  Alaska  land,  whoso  immense  valoo  the  geniui 
Seward  and  Sumner  foresaw.  It  should  not  be  forgotlea  th 
contignity  of  water  is  Bometimes  more  importadt  than  oontigiii 
of  land.  It  would  be  well  if  some  of  our  publio  men  wonld  c 
fully  study  the  remarkable  work  of  Captain  Hahan  o«i  " 
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Power/*  Why  did  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  the  ablest  mon- 
arch of  his  century,  wrestle  with  such  tremendous  energy  for 
dominancy  of  the  Baltic  ?  Why  did  Gustavus  Adolphus,  perhaps 
the  ablest  ruler  of  the  seventeenth  century^  contend  with  such 
skill  and  bravery  to  secure  the  power  of  Sweden  on  the  same 
northern  sea  ?  These  remarkable  men  saw  clearly  the  supreme 
value  of  contiguity  of  water  to  their  respective  countriea. 
Why  do  France  and  Italy  attach  supreme  importance  to  their 
influence  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  secure  which  they 
have  expended  vast  sums  of  money,  and  shed  freely  of  their 
people^e  blood  ?  fiecause  they  have  believed,  for  the  best  of 
reasons^  that  the  contiguity  of  that  se^  to  their  cities  and  harbors 
is  invaluable  to  them. 

To  say  that  we  do  not  need  the  Hawaiian  blands  as 
a  security  to  our  immense  future  interests  is  but  the 
babble  of  children  or  of  incompetent  men.  It  is  blindly ^nd 
recklessly  to  ignore  the  logic  of  irresistible  circnm stances,  and  to 
scoff  at  the  plainest  teachings  of  history.  No  I  America  cannot 
got  rid  of  her  future  responsibilities  if  she  would,  and  all  attempts 
to  do  so  will  be  at  the  cost  of  her  future  generations.  In  the 
light  of  these  inexorable  truths,  in  the  name  of  what  is  most 
sacred  in  Christian  civilization,  in  behalf  of  a  noble  American 
colony,  holding  the  advanced  post  of  America's  progress,  I  cherish 
the  faith  that  the  American  people,  the  American  statesmen,  and 
the  American  government,  thoughtful  of  America's  great  future, 
will  settle  the  Hawaiian  question  wisely  and  well — will  see  to  it 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  floats  unmolested  over  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

John  L.  Ststei^s. 


HL— OUE    PRESENT  DUTY. 


BY  THB  nOK.    WILLUIM  M,   SPBIKOKR. 

In  the  complications  which  have  arisen  recently  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  a  few  residents,  prompted  by  their  personal  in- 
terests, nearly  all  of  whom  are  of  foreign  birth  and  many  of  whom 
are  aliens,  have  sought  to  embroil  our  government  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  peaceful,  but  feeble  nation.  The  pretext  for  this  in- 
teryention  is  based  upon  the  alleged  fact  that  the  government 
of  the  queen  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  a  **  semi-barbaric  men- 
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archy  resting  on  no  solid  or  moral  foundation,  dead  in  everything 
but  its  vices,  coarsely  In inrious  in  its  tastes  and  wishes,  constantly 
sending  out  impure  exhalations,  and  spreading  social  and  political 
demoralization  throughout  the  islands/'  This  is  the  indictmem 
against  the  monarchy  made  by  the  late  minister,  Mr.  StevenSy^ 
who,  after  leaving  the  islands,  further  assails  the  government  to 
which  he  was  so  recently  accredited  as  a  diplomatic  repreeenta* 
tive,  by  charging  that  the  queen  has  sustained  scandalous  and  im- 
moral relations  with  one  of  her  ministers.  This  being  the  alleged 
condition  of  the  government  of  Hawaii,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  American  people  to  justify  the  overthrow 
of  that  government  and  establish  in  its  stead  what  its  friends  and 
supporters  have  denominated  '* a  Christian  government,"  by  which 
we  may  assume,  is  meant  a  government  whose  administratorg 
profess  the  Christian  religion. 

The  provisional  government  which  was  established  had  no 
other  foundation  for  its  existence  than  what  is  called  '*  the  great 
mass  meeting  of  January  16/*  at  which  the  whole  attendanoa 
did  not  exceed  sixteen  hundred  persona.  At  this  meeting  a  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  was  appointed,  which  committee  **  pro- 
claimed'*  a  provisional  government.  This  provisional  government 
was  not  even  submitted  to  the  town  meeting  for  its  approval*  It 
could  not  have  maintained  an  existence  for  an  hour  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  marine  forces  on  board  the  United  States 
steamship  *' Boston  *\  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  were,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  the  American  minister^ 
landed,  and  were  stationed  at  such  points  as  the  American  minia^^H 
ter,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  provisional  government^B 
directed.  These  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  remained  on 
shore  in  Honolulu  for  seventy-five  days,  and  thus  this  remark- 
able revolution  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  accorapliahed.  The 
government  of  Hawaii,  whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  was 
not  founded  upon  bayonets,  the  whole  number  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  queen  being  less  than  one  hundred,  a  mere  police  or  con* 
stabulary  force  for  maintaining  law  and  order  in  and  about  the 
public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  The  local  govern- 
ment was  overpowered  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  United  Statee 
troops.  The  queen  states,  in  her  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  she  surrendered  to  the  superior  forces 
government  in  order  to  avoid  unneceasary  conflict,  and 
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to  the  justice  of  our  govemmenti  when  all  the  facta  shall  be 
known,  to  reinstate  her  in  her  rightful  position. 

Whether  the  government  of  Hawaii  was  a  just  one,  a  moral 
one,  or  an  efficient  one,  is  a  matter  which  doea  not  concern  the 
American  people.  We  have  no  more  right  to  overthrow  a  mon- 
archy in  Hawaii  because  it  doea  not  conform  to  our  ideas  of  a  just 
government,  than  we  have  to  overthrow  a  monarchy  in  Canada 
or  Great  Britain,  or  Russia  or  Turkey,  or   Spain  or  elsewhere. 

Bat  it  la  alleged  that  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
forces  on  shore  was  necessary  to  the  protection  of  American  life 
and  property.  This  claim  can  only  be  supported  upon  the 
assumption  that  American  citizens  were  actnally  in  danger  in 
their  persons  and  in  their  property  while  peacefully  pursuing 
their  business  there.  If  American  citizens  were  inter- 
fering with  the  local  government  and  using  their  influence 
to  overthrow  it,  they  ha^l  no  right  to  claim  the  protection  of 
American  forces  in  this  unlawful  and  revolutionary  procedure.  If 
they  were  peaceable  and  obeying  the  local  law  they  were  in  no  dan* 
ger  whatever.  There  is  not  an  allegation  that  one  of  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  France  or  Germany  or  of  China  or  Japan  or 
of  any  other  government  required  the  interposition  of  the  armed 
forces  of  their  governments  for  their  protection,  or  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the^e  subjects  of  such  governments  was  in  any  way  endan- 
gered by  anything  that  was  being  done  at  the  time.  It  is  passing 
strange  if  ours  were  the  only  foreign  citizens  who  were  endangered 
in  their  lives  or  their  property.  If  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  were  in  Honolulu  at  the  time  had  been  minding  their 
own  business  and  had  kept  their  hands  out  of  the  affairs  of  the 
local  government,  thoy  would  no  more  have  been  in  danger  of 
their  lives  and  property  than  were  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  other 
governments.  Besides  this,  what  injury  could  a  weak  and  defence- 
leisa  government,  euch  as  that  of  Hawaii,  have  inflicted  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  when  all  the  armed  forces  of  the 
monarchy  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  persons  all  told  ?  Tlierefore 
the  claim  that  the  lives  or  property  of  American  citizens  were  in 
danger  is  a  mere  pretext,  having  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  responsible  for 
the  kind  of  government  that  may  be  in  existence  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Kor  is  it  any  of  their  concern  as  to  whether  that 
goverument  deala  justly  with  ita  citizena  and  sabjects  or  not* 
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Whether  the  govcrnnient  of  Hawaii  is  a  good  government  or 
juat  government  i^  a  matter  for  the  people  of  that  island  to  de* 
teroiine  for  themselves.  There  is  no  divine  right  of  republican-' 
ism  in  this  worlds  any  more  than  there  is  a  divine  right  of  kings. 
The  divinity  in  all  these  matters  ia  in  the  right  of  the  people  ta 
govern  themselves. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  American 
minister,  Mr,  Blonnt,  in  his  report  to  tiiis  government,  anmrnar** 
ized  by  Secretary  Gresham,  states  that  while  at  Houoluln  he  did 
not  meet  a  single  annexationist  who  expressed  a  willingness  toj 
snbmit  the  question  of  annexation  to  a  vote  of  the  people^  nor  di4 
he  talk  with  one  on  that  subject  who  did  not  insist  that  if  tha 
Islands  were  annexed  to  the  United  States,  suffrage  should  be  so 
restricted  as  to  give  complete  control  to  foreigners  or  white  per- 
sons. I  havCt  myself,  on  several  occasions,  conversed  with  thod6 
representing  the  provisional  government  in  Wjishington  upon  thia 
very  point,  and  I  inquired  especially  of  them  why  means  were  nol 
taken  to  submit  the  question  to  thepeopleof  Hawaii  as  to  whether 
they  desired  to  maintain  the  provisional  government  or  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States.  In  every  instance  I  was  informed  thafi 
tlie  people  of  the  islands  were  not  capable  of  self-government,  an^ 
if  the  question  were  submitted  to  them  that  they  would  be  hoatila 
to  this  movement.  The  fact  is  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  faaT6 
never  been  consulted  upon  this  subject.  The  so-called  pro- 
visional government  did  not  emanate  from  them,  and  does  not 
have  their  sanction.  It  is  a  usurpation,  which  could  not  have  ha4 
any  de  facia  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  a  rightful  existence^ 
except  for  the  presence  of  the  overpowering  armed  forces  ol 
the  United  States.  What  right  has  a  provisional  government^ 
thus  established,  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  government  of  thai 
United  States  for  the  annexation  of  those  islands  to  our  govern^ 
raent  ?  Who  has  clothed  this  provisional  government  with  author^ 
ity  to  speak  for  the  people  they  pretend  to  represent  ? 

Our  own  right  to  self-government  is  no  more  sacred  than  tba 
right  of  the  handful  of  ignorant  Hawaiians  in  the  Sandwich  Island! 
tojgovern  themselves.  If  they  prefer  a  monarchy,  feeble  and  inefB« 
cient  though  it  may  be,  it  ia  their  business,  and  not  ours. 
But  it  is  claimed  that  the  provisional  government  ia  otia 
composed  of  Ohristtans,  and  that  they  are  representatives  of  ad« 
vanced  Ohristian  civilization.  The  United  States^being  a  Chris: 
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nation^  ehould  sympathize  with  and  render  moral  and  material 
,  aid  in  sustaining  tluib  government;  and  it  is  alleged  that 
we  have  no  right  to  consent  to  its  overthrow.  It  may  be 
conceded^  for  the  sake  of  argnment^  that  the  provisional  govern- 
ment h  composed  of  Christians,  and  that  it  more  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  our  ideas  of  a  just  government  than  docs  the  government 
of  the  monarchy,  hut,  as  suggested  before,  this  is  foreign  to  the 
controversy.  We  have  no  more  riy^ht  to  interfere  on  this  ground 
with  the  government  of  Hawaii  than  we  have  to  interfere  with 
the  government  of  China  or  Japan  or  Turkey,  none  of  which  are 
Christian  or  administered  by  Christian  statesmen,  and  none  of 
wlrich,  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  are  any  more  just  to  the  sub- 
jects of  such  government  than  is  the  monarchy  of  Hawaii  to  its 
subjects. 

Such  a  claim  would  make  the  United  States  the  moral  and 
religious  arbiter  of  the  world  ;  would  constitute  us  self-appointed 
crusaders,  going  about  the  earth  pulling  down  and  destroying 
alleged  heathen  and  semi-barbaric  monarchies,  and  establishing 
Christian  governments  and  civilization  in  their  stead.  This  is 
not  the  mission  of  our  government.  If  we  have  any  concern  as  to 
the  imperfection  of  these  so-called  barbaric  governments,  we  may 
send  our  missionaries  to  them  to  convert  them  to  our  religion  or 
send  our  statesmen  among  them  to  convince  them  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  our  form  of  government.  But  to  send  our  naval 
forces  to  the  ports  of  other  governments,  to  land  them  upon  their 
^  Boil,  and  allow  them  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing, 
in  connection  with  foreign-born  subjects  or  aliens,  the  established 
government,  would  make  our  Christianity  a  fraud  and  ourboasted 
'  r«5publ  lean  ism  a  mockery.  Who  would  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
our  government  would  have  permitted  such  an  intervention  in  the 
afFairs  of  an  island  or  dopoudence  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  prov- 
ince owing  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  any  other  powerful 
government  ?  We  would  not  dare  to  assume  such  a  rdle.  It 
would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  we  would 
be  compelled  to  withdraw  our  forces  and  apologize  for  our 
intervention. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  in  partisan  papers,  **  How 
can  the  monarchy  be  restored  ?  "  or,  **  By  what  right  does  the 
government  of  the  United  States  assume  to  reestablish  a  mon- 
aichy  which  has  been  overthrown?'*    The  government  of  the 
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United  States  has  no  more  ri;]fht  to  establish  a  monarchy  ii 
Hawaii  than  it  has  to  establish  one  ia  Mexico  or  in  Central  Amer 
lea*  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Government,  whea 
its  agents  and  representati?es  have  committed  a  wrong  against 
the  government  of  a  friendly  power,  to  redress  tliat  wrong,  anc] 
in  this  case  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  govern- 
ment in  slain  quOf  or  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  at 
the  time  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  were  landed  npoa 
Hawaiian  soil,  and  interposed  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  monarchy. 
We  cannot  redress  the  wrong  we  have  committed  by  merely  with* 
drawing  our  forces,  after  they  have  been  used  for  seventy-five 
days  to  suppress  the  existing  government  and  establish  a  provis- 
ional government  in  its  stead.  We  must  restore  to  the  qneen  her 
own  armed  forces  and  we  must  disarm  the  forces  of  the  provia-i 
ional  government  which  were  armed  and  equipped  by  the  aid  and 
under  the  protection  of  our  navies.  Anything  short  of  this  is  9 
mockery  of  justice,  a  disgrace  to  our  diplomacy,  is  unworthy  ol 
a  Christian  nation,  and  a  travesty  upon  our  devotion  to  the  priu- 
ciples  of  local  self-govern ment. 

If  the  restoration  of  the  status  quOf  whicli  existed  prior  to  tb0 
landing  of  our  forces  on  Hawaiian  soil,  should  result  in  the  rea* 
toration  of  the  monarchy,  such  restoration  would  only  demon* 
strate  the  fact  that  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  was  due  ta 
our  intervention.  If  it  does  not  result  in  a  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  then  we  have  washed  our  hands  of  responsibility  ia 
the  matter,  and  have  vindicated  the  integrity  of  our  diplomacy 
and  the  high  cbaracter  of  our  government  as  one  which  lovea 
justice  and  maintains  international  comity.  Therefore  it  is  not 
the  restoration  of  the  monarcliy  which  is  in  issue,  but  it  is  thd 
restoration  of  the  condition  which  existed  prior  to  the  armed  inter* 
vention  of  the  United  States*  Justice  requires  that  our  govern- 
ment should  go  back  thus  far,  and  when  we  have  thus  dona 
justice  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  injustice  that  others  may 
do.  We  must  maintain  our  integrity  as  a  nation.  W©  must 
vindicate  our  regard  for  the  rights  of  a  weak  and  defenceless 
government. 

One  other  matter  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  upon  thai 
there  is  room  for  honest  differences  of  opinion.  Is  it  desirably 
that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  1 
What  would  result  from  annexation  ?    The  so-called  treaty  wl 
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fwas  sabmjtted  by  the  provisioual  government  to  the  late  adminis* 
tration  of  Pi*eaident  Harrieou  aud  the  Senate  for  its  coneidoration, 
provided  that  our  goTernment  should  asduine  the  debts  of  the 
monarchy  and  should  grant  a  pension  to  the  deposed  Queen  and 
to  some  members  of  her  family.  In  the  event  of  annexation  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  would  become  citizens  of  the  United 
StateSj  unless  they  chose  to  expatriate  themselves,  or  to  continue 
as  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  governmi^nt.  The  native  Hawaiians 
would  become  citisEens  of  the  United  St4ites*  They  would  have 
no  place  else  to  go  for  a  home  or  for  a  domicile.  They  are  igno- 
rant of  oar  law8»  and  of  our  institutions^  and  are  incapable  of  self- 
government  under  a  system  anch  as  that  which  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  The  laws  which  would  be  passed  especially  for 
government  of  the  islands  would  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  all  general  bws  and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  would  be  over  them  aa  over  other  points  of  the  United 
States.  Laws  which  would  be  passed  at  Washington  to  govern  a 
people  who  had  no  representation  whatever  in  the  law-making 
power,  would  have  as  little  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
would  the  laws  imposed  upon  them  by  the  monarchical  form  of 
vernment.  In  neither  cjise  would  the  people  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  making  of  the  laws  which  should  govern.  There 
would  be  serious  objections  to  permitting  the  admission  of  the 
islands  into  the  Union  as  a  State  with  two  Senators  and  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  Their  civilization,  their  habits,  their 
ideas  of  government  will  not  assimilate  with  our  institutions  and 
we  do  not  need  the  aid  of  the  representatives  of  such  a  govern* 
mont  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  to  assist  us  in  the  solution  of 
the  governmental  problems  with  which  our  people  have  to  con- 
tend.    Annexation  therefore  is  of  very  doubtful  expediency. 

What  is  desirable  so  far  aa  these  islands  are  concerned,  and 
what  is  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  them  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  true  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  a 
neutral  and  independent  government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
— a  government  for  which  we  would  not  be  responsible 
and  which  would  not  entitle  its  citizens  to  the  protection  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Let  them  govern  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  and  as  our  government  shoald  maintain  a  neu- 
trality as  to  the  local  government  of  Hawaii  we  should  insist  that 
aU  other  governmenta  should  maintain  like  neatrality  and  like 
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non-intervention.  The  example  which  President  Cleteland's  sd- 
minigtration  has  set  in  reference  to  these  islands  will  euuble  us  to 
BuccesafuUy  insist  that  other  nations  shall  maintain  a  like  policj. 
We  should  regard  the  seizure  of  the  government  of  Hawaii  by 
any  other  power  as  casus  belli  and  resist  it  ftc<;ordingly. 
The  neutrality  and  indopendeuce  of  Hawaii  as  to  all  other 
governments  is  the  policy  which  should  be  maintained  and  in- 
Bisteil  upon  by  our  government.  We  need  those  islands  as  a 
coaling  station  for  our  merchant  marine  and  our  vessels  of  war. 
Wo  need  them  as  harbors  of  refuge  for  our  commerce  apon  the 
seas.  We  need  them  as  places  for  meeting  and  exchanging 
on  the  high  seaa  our  products  with  the  products  of  other 
countries.  So  long  as  these  privileges  are  granted  to  us 
we  have  no  right  to  object  to  like  privileges  being  granted 
to  other  governments,  Uence  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  and  to  the  peace  of  nations  that  the 
Sandwich  Islands  should  be  guaranteed  by  all  govemmentd  a 
separate  and  independent  existence,  whose  advantages  should  b© 
shared  alike  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  which  should, 
under  no  circumstances^  be  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  uae  of 
any  one  of  them.  As  believers  in  the  superiority  and  efficacy  of 
republican  institottons,  as  compared  with  monarchical,  we  may 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  example  of  our  own  government  and 
the  advantages  of  our  civilization  may  soon  induce  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  acting  upon  their  own  judgment  and  desiring  to  pro- 
mote their  own  interests,  to  suppress  their  monarchy  and  estab- 
lish in  its  place  a  republican  form  of  government.  This  will 
require  time  and  the  education  of  the  masses.  In  the  near  future 
the  education  necessary  to  fit  that  people  for  self-government 
will  be  attained.  It  is  education  and  not  armed  intervention 
that  will  bring  about  the  reformation  which  every  Americaii 
citizen  should  desire. 

WiLLiAJc  H.  SpunroBE. 
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NEW   YORK   TENEMENTS. 

New  York  U  breeding  a  mob  in  her  tenemenU;  a  mob  that,  so  far 
docfle,  will  gome  time  ri*e,  unless  its  wrongs  are  righted,  and  rjght  them  for 
itself.  Three-fodrths  of  New  York*e  population  live  io  tenementSi  and  one- 
hatf  tn  teoeinenta  of  such  uuhappj  character  that  their  baleful  infinenoe 
cannot  help  but  be  marked  upon  their  crowds— domiciles  so  overcrowded 
that  on  their  door  «r  ays  might  be  tacked  this  paraphrase,  "All  je  who  enter 
here,  leave  deceocj  behind  " ;  where  only  the  rent  and  the  death  rate  are 
hlffh,  and  the  standards  of  virtue,  cleacillness  and  comfort  are  so  low  as  to 
scarocly  merit  consideration ;  where  self  respect— the  salvation  of  the 
human  creature— may  be  said  to  reach  the  vanishing  point. 

There  are  In  New  York  31.067  front  tenements  and  2,301  rear  tenements, 
with  population  given  by  the  Board  of  Health  as  270,505  families,  composed 
of  i,225,4U  individuals.  The  total  population  of  the  city  Is  I,513,50L  Six 
small  downtown  wards  may  with  confidence  be  spoken  of  as  forming  the 
most  crowded  spot  on  earth.  No  obtalnabie  statistics  of  Engllsb  or  oontt- 
nental  cities  show  a  population  approaching  that  of  this  district  of  New 
York,  Nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  human  beings  packed  to- 
gether in  such  compact  layers ;  nowhere  are  there  so  many  of  the  layers. 

The  district  is  in  shape  an  irregular  square,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Fourteenth  street,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  East  Biver  and  on  the  west 
bj  the  Bowery  and  Fourth  Avenue,  with  an  addition  of  a  few  swarming 
acres  extending  thence  between  Houston  and  Canal  streets  to  Broadway*  It 
embimoes  ecaieely  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  city's  area,  but  It  furnishes 
*^  homes**  for  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  city's  population,  and,  incidentally* 
provides  10,000  yearly  of  Ihe  city's  40,000  deaths.  An  official  also  credits  it 
with  sttpplytng  the  raw  material  for  eighty  per  cent,  of  Gotham's  criminals. 

The  population  per  ^uare  mile  of  these  six  wards  was  given  in  1800  as: 

Seventh, , , 10TJt»  I  ThlrUwntb 86.101 

Tenth    .  ..<..,... 867^   Foirtdenth IteiSTS 

Elcveuth.., • ttS.7W  I  Set eoleentb »     


This  is  an  average  for  tins  whe^  district  of  2S2.83I  to  Ihe  square  mile. 
Even  the  lowest  of  tbeio  flaaras  shows  a  hlf^her  population  than  occurs 
anywhere  else;  and  the  population  of  the  Tenth  Ward  to  any  given  area  Is 
more  than  twice  that  credited  to  the  most  thickly  populated  district  of  Old 
London,  where  175,816  people  to  the  square  mUe  dwell,  and  have  been  com- 
paratively  comfortable.  Several  continental  cities  contain  more  tightly 
crowded  districts  than  London  ever  did.  but  none  approaches  the  terrifying 
congestion  of  our  **  teeming  Tenth,** 
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Divfde  the  area  of  that  ward  among  tta  Inhabitants^  and  each 
8.6  square  feet,  or  lesa  than  a  square  yard  of  ground  space.  The  i 
toddfer  in  the  ward  covild  not  swing  hU  arme  in  such  a  compaas  withoiii( 
afisaiilt  upon  his  neighbor.  Divide  all  six  wards  Id  a  similar  fashion,  appor- 
tioning the  total  of  inhabitants  among  them  equally,  and  each  person  wonid 
have  one  and  ooe-half  square  yards  Ijo  turn  arouDd  in  if  he  coald,  Scv 
then,  if  all  these  people  were  arrayed  in  marching  order  on  a  parade  grotind 
equal  in  area  to  the  space  tbey  live  Ed,  their  ranks  would  lack  but  little  of 
beins  a»  tightly  closed  as  those  of  an  army  in  condition  for  battle* 

There  are  amoog  these  tenements,  besides  a  class  that  would  be  IntelU- 
gent  and  i-espectable  if  they  could,  tbe  ofTsconrlngs  of  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  Whether  our  immigration  laws  be  wise  or  foolish,  this  is 
tbeir  results  and  it  adds  a  new  complicatiou  to  tbe  puzzle  of  the  tenements* 
Nineteen  laatniap^es  and  dialects  are  among  tbe  accomplishments  of  a  fnrni* 
ture  firm's  collector  who  doe5)  business  wholly  m  these  wards,  and  some- 
times b«  is  forced  to  call  for  an  interpreter  I  So  New  York's  tenements  aro 
not  only  the  worst  crowded ;  their  crowds  are  the  most  IntHcate  and  diffl* 
cult  to  deal  with.  A  worker  amoog  tbem  must  have  a  new  method  for 
almost  every  block. 

As  far  back  as  1864,  when  tbe  highest  population  of  tbe  tenements  had 
reached  the  ratio  of  aw,000  to  tbe  square  mile,  tbe  gravity  of  the  problem 
received  spasmodic  recognition.  A  citizens'  conimiiteet  frightened  by  the 
prospectsof  a  plsgue,  had  investigated  those  districts  which  they  called  **  tbe 
slums,"  aod  the  poor  called  **  home."  Tijcy  found  the  sanitary  cooditiona 
vile,  and  recommendations  for  health  laws  (pruciically  the  first  we  had) 
were  made  to  the  legislature.  These  were  acted  upon,  but  so  tardilj  tbab 
the  evil  bore  its  fruit  of  cholera  and  smallpox  first.  This  delayed  opera- 
tions until  ld0&.  Then  tbe  newly  organised  Board  of  Health  ordered  tho 
cutting  of  46,000  windows  in  wholly  dark  and  unventilated  rooms  within  a 
twelvemonth,  and  when  1874  came,  the  Board  had  closed  550  cellars  south  of 
Houston  Street,  many  of  wbich  were  bf  low  tide  water,  and  had  hitherto  been 
jointly  tenanted  by  hogs  and  human  beings. 

The  "  Tenement  House  Act"  of  1867  satiafled  the  city  until  187&-80,  when 
a  new  step  towards  Improvement  was  made  tb rough  the  tireless  efforta  of  » 
few,  led  by  Felix  Adier.  It  was  found  Impossible  to  arouse  much  Interest 
in  tbe  matter,  however,  and  only  a  few  additions  to  tbe  tenement  hoose 
laws  were  tbe  result.  In  the  meantime,  private  philanthropy  bad  dono 
something  by  tbe  erection  of  a  few  "model  tenementV'  and  iudlvtdaals 
have  worked  patiently  and  earnestly,  but  without  concerted  effort,  alnoe 
then.  And  that  is  all ;  and  that  Is  almost  nothing.  Sanitary  laws  have  r^ 
duced  the  death  rate  of  tbe  tenements,  thus  protecting  tho  more  prosper- 
ous portion  of  the  community  from  tenementrbom  plague,  but  it  is  an  open 
question  If  a  low  death  rate,  other  things  being  aa  they  are,  la  a  blessing  to 
the  tenements  themselves. 

Thus  New  York,  confronted  in  Its  tenements  with  the  gravest  danger 
of  the  sort  tbat  ever  perilled  a  community,  baa  taken  no  steps  to  eradicate 
it.  What  has  been  done  has  been  defensive,  never  aggressive.  In  thta 
neglect  this  city  stands  alone,  and  thus  mocks  its  own  pretensions  to  tho 
van  of  progress.  Every  great  centre  of  population  in  **  effete  and  backwacd 
Europe"  has  done  more.  London  cleared'  at  one  time  forty-two  acres  at  A' 
net  cost  of  £1,211,336;  at  another  time  lU.0O0sqnsre  feet,  with  an  expen 
diture  of  dE:270,000.    In  Liverpool,  20,720  square  yards  in  one  of  the  wo»fe 
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districts  were  j>Qrebftsied  for  £67,000.  Edinburgh  dlapoBaeaaed  1,500  tamiliea 
tmm  grossly  Imperfect  dwelUogs  at  a  cost  of  $3.50&»000.  Gl&agow  cleared 
&Qd  largely  rebuilt  elKbty-eight  acres.  Birmingham  bought  and  brought 
aboat  the  ImproTemeot  of  her  forty  throe  wontt  acre&.  And  so  the  European 
record  goe^  Paris,  Berlin,  even  Hamburg,  Cologne,  and  Buda  Festb  have 
done  much.    New  York,  with  all  it^  boasting,  has  done  nothing. 

1  have  for  three  montha  been  carrying  on  ao  investigation  of  the  teoe* 
menta,  principally  in  tbe  six  wards  specified.  This  examination  hss  included 
a  cellar  to-garret  search  of  319  or  more  buUdlni^s  selected  at  random  as 
typical,  and  a  study  of  the  people  in  them— their  moral,  mental  and  financial 
condition.  Tbe  result  has  been  an  appalling  revelation  of  extortion,  orer- 
crowdiQg,  Immorality  and  filth.  Our  notoriously  €x>rrupt  political  sjs tern, 
the  ever  occarring  and  ever  inadequately  answered  plea  for  education^  the 
question  of  religious  advancement,  the  liquor  puzsle,  even  crime — in  all 
its  branches,  not  omitting  the  social  evil--alnk  into  insignificance  before  the 
problem  of  the  housing  of  the  poor,  for  that  includes  them  all. 

The  first  phase  of  the  investigation  concerned  rents.  Of  all  real 
esMe  in  New  York,  tenement  property  pays  the  highest  profits.  Business 
buildings  and  high  claaa  residences  and  apartment  bouaet  here  yield  yearly 
from  iX  to  0  per  cent.  The  latter  is  considered  high.  Tbe  ordinary  tene- 
ment pays  10  per  cent,,  and  J  have  found  bouses  which  return  a  profit  of 
20,  Sd  and  25  per  cent,  on  a  reasonable  estimate  of  their  actual  worth  ^lot 
their  market  price,)  based  on  their  assessed  valuations.  I  am  aasnred  by 
real  estate  agents  that  profita  of  100  per  cent,  are  not  unknown.  Only 
buildings  used  for  illegal  purposes  pay  a  bigher  profit  than  tenements,  and 
there  Is  a  row  of  houses  of  the  fornitr  class  in  one  street  which  actually 
yields  prop»ort locate ly  lower  rentals  than  do  tenement  bouses  not  further 
than  two  blocJits  away.  One  of  tbe  finest  apartmeot  bouses  in  the  country, 
in  which  elevators,  electric  lights,  service  and  other  conveniences  are 
fumiahed  tolta  tenanta,  coats  them  yearly  37^  cents  per  square  foot.  A 
dirty.  111  ventilated  and  rifkety  tenemcot  on  Essex  Street,  where  even 
running  water  is  not  plenty  and  where  the  commonest  necessities  are  all  but 
neglected,  costs  its  tenants  40  cents  per  square  foot  per  year. 

Private  gret*d  has  wrought  most  of  the  evils  of  the  tenf^ments  which 
must  be  undone  by  public  philanthropy.  The  Board  of  Health  through  ita 
sanitary  laws  can  improve  the  ssnitary  condition  of  the  tonement'^,  but 
with  high  rents  and  resultant  overcrowding  it  can,  of  course',  do  nnthmg. 
The  dtf^cornfort  of  the  individual  tenant  Is,  In  a  broad  sen ^^e,  not  a  mat- 
ter  of  public  conC€»rn.  But  that  the  same  conditions  which  make  the  Indi 
vidua]  uncomfortable  and  unhappy  affect  In  some  measure  1,225,111  of  the 
city's  1,513.501  inhab'tauts  is  of  tbe  gresteat  moment.  There  are  37,3.]6 
tenement  bouses  in  New  York  and  they  shelter  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the 
citj*B  population.  Half  of  that 80 per  cent,  is  expos^ed  to  the  full  effect  of 
thfi  evil's  woi^t  phases. 

Instances  of  the  crowding  of  from  seven  to  twelve  persona  Into  two 
small  rooms  are  not  unuaual  discoveries  Of  course,  in  such  circumstances, 
morality  and  cleanlineaa  are  tmpo3Htble,  Crowding  like  this  la  almost 
always  a  necessity,  not  a  wilful  act,  from  a  tenant's  point  of  view.  It  can 
not  but  tend  to  wipe  out,  not  only  the  oooveniionalities  of  civiliaation^  but 
the  very  iDstlQcCs  of  common  decency  Homes  cannot  exi^t,  and  without 
th«  home  the  marriage  relation  Is  sure  to  languish,  and  drunkenness, 
▼agrancy  and  kindred  evUa  to  Increase.    Hn« hands  neglect  their  wives. 
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wives  ignore  their  cbildrea,  children  regard  their  parents  with  hatred 
diatniat  instead  of  dlial  love.  The  effect  of  saeh  crowdinfc  on  the  bodies  o 
its  participants  Is  quite  as  apparent.  Alt  sorts  of  preventable  diseasei 
flourish,  cripples  are  common,  and  idiots— the  result,  generally,  of  CUmat 
ural  fam^ily  relations— are  found  frequently. 

At  this  time,  while  temporary  depression  in  the  trades  by  which  mo«l 
tenement  dwellers  gain  a  livelihood  has  thrown  thousands  out  of  work,  t| 
would  be  unfair  to  write  of  existing  destitution  as  typical,  so  1  shall  sa| 
nothing  of  it.  The  Invariable  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  when  the  teo©i 
ment  dweller  can  get  work  he  works  constantly  and  earns  too  little ;  wheq 
he  cannot,  he  suffers,  that  Is  all.  Hundreds  have  told  me  that  eveii  Id 
the  best  of  times  tbcy  have  no  recreation  other  than  liquor,  and 
there  are  thousands,  notably  the  Jews,  who  do  not  even  get  drank. 

All  this  is  but  the  barest  and  most  meagre  outline  of  the  aituattoH 
which  must  be  faced.  Two  methods  of  improvement  are  recommended— 
one  the  razlog  of  old  bnildings  and  construction  of  new  ones  on  better 
plans  in  the  same  districts  in  which  the  evil  now  is  worut ;  the  other  tbi 
providing  of  cheap  rapid  transit  to  the  suburbs  and  cheap  homes  for  thi 
poor  there,  with  a  view  to  depopulation  of  the  crowded  urban  quarters. 

£DW4JtD  Mabsi 
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It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  lat«s| 
met  hods  of  nursing  the  sick  ia  desirable  among  all  classes,  and  ttiat  eathmiia» 
tic  young  women  might  her©  And  a  new  field  for  gaining  and  dlssemiuatiiii 
knowledge,  and,  consequi^ntiy,  tncreaBing  the  sum  of  "  happiness  below. 
The  idea  is  somewhat  in  line  with  the  estabiishment  of  cooking  schools,  s 
beneficial  in  giving  a  new  dignity  to  the  laboratory  of  the  kitchen,  an  well 
as  diasemlnating  new  ideas  of  preparing  food.  There  were  times  when  sacji 
Institutions  were  not  needed,  when,  in  our  primitive  civilization,  and  eveil 
In  post  colonial  times,  every  woman  found  time  to  edncate  her  daughter  Iq 
plain  and  even  fancy  cooking.  These  luxurious  later  times  find  mothers  s 
oppressed  with  social  duties,  so  absorbed  In  reading  and  writing  and  calif dj 
and  entertaining,  in  dressing  and  planning  dresses,  so  dependent  oasei 
vants,  that  what  are,  after  all,  important  accomplishments,  have  beei 
allowed  to  become  **  out-of  date,**  And  yet,  when  emergency  arises,  many  m 
woman  would  honestly  coofess  she  would  willingly  forget  how  to  play 
sonata  If  she  only  knew  how  to  make  a  good  salad  or  omelet. 

This  leads  up  to  the  consideration  of  a  vocation  that  is  even  more  out* 
of'date  than  the  housetioM  cook,  and  that  Is  the  family  nurse.  We  tnual 
repeat  the  old  lamentations;  life  is  not  all  a  holiday,  and  not  only  will 
hunger  and  aickoess  come,  btit  emergencies  and  tllfortune  will  often  throw* 
the  duties  of  cook  or  nurse  on  the  members  of  the  family*  Why  not,  then, 
give  the  daughters  a  course  of  instruction  In  the  art  of  nursing  the  sick 
as  well  as  in  ac boots  of  cookery  f  If  the  cook  is  as  necessary  to  pbyalealg 
mental,  and  even  moral  well  being  as  the  engineer  i^  neoeesary  In  iht 
steamship*s  hold,  the  nurse  is  as  indispensable  as  the  pilot  that  we  take 
to  thread  the  rocks  and  shoals,  whether  we  are  ^'crosBing  the  bar**  to  thi 
ocean  or  entering  the  harbor  of  health. 
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Happily,  the  bonaebold  nurse  la  not  jet  wholly  extinct.  H&nj  a  fond 
mother  keeps  up  the  tradttions  of  the  old-fa«bioDt'd  nnriie,  devoted  to  her 
own  loved  ones  In  sickoe-iA,  as  well  oa  ready  to  "lend  a  hand"  when  a 
neighbor  is  stricken.  But  there  are  modern  methods,  developed  in  oar  schools 
for  nurses,  such  as  that  at  Belleviie  Hospital,  which  It  seems  would  be  of  great 
value  if  disseminated  amoog  tho  people  by  supplementary  achoula  for 
amatenr  nurses.  Il  is  not  to  be  expeet«d  that  these  amateur  nurses  would 
encroach  on  the  domain  of  the  trained  nurse  so  a^  to  imperil  the  latter's 
means  of  livelihood.  The  amatear^using  the  word  in  its  dignlBed  sense, 
ttsone  who  follows  a  calllngout  of  love  for  it— would  not  receive  so  thorough 
a  practical  traluing  as  the  trained  ntu^se  at  the  hospitals ;  she  would  not 
'  anslst  at  amputations  or  be  left  alone  to  perform  the  la^it  duties  In  the  hour 
of  death.  As  lor  a  superfluity  of  trained  nurses,  there  is  no  prospect  of  it. 
It  is  altof^ether  too  hard  to  find  good  ones  now  in  emergencies  ;  and  the 
trying  work  of  such  a  life  does  not  invite  a  great  oversupply  of  devotees. 

No,  the  idea  Is  simply  tbts :  To  instruct  such  of  our  daughters  and  wives 
as  have  time— even  sons.  If  such  will  so  devote  themselves — ho  that  they 
can  care  for  the  members  of  their  own  family,  friends,  or  poor  people,  in 
ordinary  sickness,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  practice  in  nureiiig 
methodj.  Here,  it  seems,  there  ia  a  field  for  real  enthusiasm,  real  devotion^ 
and  keen  interest  In  scientific  metbod%  aided  as  it  would  be  by  the  thou^eht 
tbat  the  novitiate  in  nursing  was  learniofc  bow  to  care  for  bor  own  loved 
ones,  ease  their  hours  of  pain,  or  carry  the  benediction  of  Intelligent  ser- 
vice to  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Ah,  it  is  only  tbe  sick  au^Terer  who  can  tvll 
how  priceless  to  him  Is  the  trained  hand  and  bead,  that  knows  Just  how  to 
raise  him  in  bed,  Joat  what  to  feed  to  blm,  how  to  do  the  number  leas  litUe 
things,  a  proper  performance  of  which  often  turns  tbe  balance  between 
health  and  disease,  life  and  death.  When  to  all  the  deftness  of  a  trained 
nurse  la  added  the  loving  sympathy  of  a  sister  or  friend,  the  influences 
towards  recovery  are  extra-magical.  Tlicre  i*»  a  luxury  of  content  and  trust 
and  gratitude  felt  by  an  invalid  who  know>«  he  has  a  faitbfui,  loving  nurt^ 
that  goes  far  towards  putting  him,  spiritually  as  well  as  morally,  on  tbe 
road  to  recovery.  Let  our  young  women  once  appreciate  the  value  of  being 
thus  useful  and  they  will  be  eager  to  leam  all  tbey  can  of  an  art  tl^at  the 
doctors  say  is  often  more  important  tban  their  own  in  saving  life.  Tbe 
eye  that  sees  a  need  and  the  hand  that  performs  the  deed  for  the  invalid 
before  he  can  ask  it  la  Indeed  the  eye  and  hand  of  *'  an  angel  in  the  house,** 
Let  us  not  be  deceived.  These  are  the  valuable  moments  of  life,  when  we 
have  passed  a  cup  of  water  to  the  suHering  and  really  helped  in  the  battle 
of  existence. 

It  seems  as  if  some  regularly  trained  nurse,  with  experience  in  private 
nursing  as  well  as  her  school  diploma,  might  be  found  to  give  a  course  of 
lessons  and  lectures,  with  practical  illustrations,  to  a  class  of  girls  and 
women,  and  so  add  to  her  income.  So  many  details  could  be  taught  in  a 
little  while— arranging  pillows^  governLng  light,  draughts,  ete. ;  raising 
sick  people  in  bed,  preparing  and  administering  medicines,  what  to  do 
in  emergencies,  poisoning,  scalding,  drowning,  choking,  etc. ;  how  to  pre- 
pare ponltioea  and  blisters,  what  foods  to  give  in  different  maladies  and 
how  to  prepare  them,  etc.,  etc.  A  lecture  on  the  symptoms,  flrst  treatment 
and  care  of  cholera  patients  would  be  especially  useful  and  timely.  The 
class  might  have  the  benefit  of  oversight  by  some  competent  hospital  phy- 
Bician  who  would  give  additional  lectures  on  general  topics  as  to  care  of  the 
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sick.  It  might  be  an  encoQragement  to  leamere  and  sttmalate  a  fellow* 
feeling  of  devoMon  to  give  attend  an  ta  on  tbe  lectures  wbo  paaa  a  ftatinfac- 
tory  examfnatlon  a  certificate  as  t^  such  attendance*  Tbla  might  entitle 
them  to  wear  a  simple  pin  with  tbe  Initials  of  "  Amateur  Nurse  "  or  '*  Home 
Nurse,**  giving  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  each  other  and  a  certain  credential 
as  to  capacity  in  working  among  the  poor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  theaa 
suggestions  may  lead  to  the  forming  of  some  class  In  nursing,  not  as  a 
*Vfad,''but  as  a  means  of  enlarging  one's  usefalness.  Whether  cholera 
comes  or  not,  whether  we  have  a  war  or  not,  the  call  for  intelligent  nursing 
of  the  sick  Is  Incessant  and  never  fully  answered.  A  girl  may  never  do  more 
than  nurse  Brother  Tom  through  the  grip  or  a  Sunday-school  scholar 
through  the  measles,  but  if  she  does  that  well,  lu  the  best  way,  she  will  have 
earned  honor^  Others,  however,  prepared  or  unprepared,  must  fight  tbe 
dread  enemy  with  their  loved  ones  in  the  darkest  of  hours ;  and  a  course  of 
lectures  on  nursing  will  be  a  great  help  to  these  nameless  Florence  Night^ 
ingales  of  our  own  homes* 

G.  H.  Crakdaix. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  DIE. 

A  LEADING  London  paper  has  recently  been  conducting  a  gruesome 
dlscusftton,  under  the  caption  ''  Tin^d  of  Life/'  upon  the  question,  **Is  suicide 
wrong  I "  It  is  significant  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  writers  who  answer 
this  query  argue  in  favor  of  the  moral  right  and  sometimes  the  duty  of  self- 
destmetion.  AmoDg  other  prominent  contributors  to  this  discussion  la 
William  Archer,  the  well-known  dramatic  critic,  who,  after  asserting  that 
nowhere  in  the  Bible  is  suicide  condemned,  says:  **  What  we  want,  what 
our  grandaons,  or  great  grsndsona  wUi  probably  have,  Is  a  commodious  and 
Bcientlllc  lethal  chamber,  which  shall  reduce  to  a  mmlmum  tbe  physical 
terrors  and  inconvenienced  of  suicide,  both  for  the  patient  and  for  his 
family  and  friends.  In  a  rational  state  of  civiliiatlon,  self-effacement 
should  cost  us  no  more  physical  screwing  up  of  courage  than  a  visit  to  the 
barber*a,  and  much  less  than  a  visit  to  the  dentist's.  Mental  afTort  will 
always  keep  people  from  wantonly  and  In  mere  caprice  putting  an  end  ta 
themselves*" 

This  morbid  discussion  has  attracted  great  attention,  and  taken  In  con- 
junction with  a  recent  magazine  article,  debating  the  question  whether 
men  and  women  have  a  right  to  kill  their  parents,  relatives  or  friends,  who 
labor  under  distressing  dlsease<»,  or  who  believe  that  tbe  time  baa  come 
when  they  may  depart,  or  who  are  worn  out  and  useless  to  society,  has  sug- 
gested the  title  of  this  article. 

To  begin  with,  it  Is  evident  that  such  a  question  cannot  be  debated  on 
Christian  principles.  These  absolutely  forbid  a  Christian  to  debate  self 
murder.  He  accepts  his  life,  and  tries  to  do  his  best  with  it.  He  owns  that 
be  has  no  more  right  to  kill  himself  than  to  kill  any  one  else.  He  fs  a  sol- 
dier who  dares  not  desert  his  post.  It  Is  therefore  necessary,  while  we 
write,  to  bold  faith  in  abeyance.  What  we  want  to  do  Is  to  show  into  what 
a  dangerous  sea  the  advanced  thinkers  have  got^ 

The  writer  of  tbe  article  in  question  Is  rather  contradictory ;  btit  that  ta 
little  to  him.  On  tbe  one  hand«  he  denies  the  right  of  the  State  to  execctia 
a  murderer.    He  argues  that  even  when  a  man  has  forfeited  ail  right  to 
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by  breaking  tnto  tbe  sacred  hoaa^  of  Iffe  and  slayfog  a  fellow  man*  be  haa 
no  right  to  be  deprlvod  of  h[s  life.  On  the  other  haDd^  when  a  poor  creature 
la  so  Bfck  that  bin  friejida  despair  of  bim,  he  proposes  that  **the  doctofs 
should  furnish  the  raeana  which  he  would  not  poHMena  himself  **  (of  kUling 
himK  In  support  of  bU  argument  this  writer  quoten  the  ad i? tee  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  who,  In  a  book  of  deaultorf  thoughts  recently  published, 
declares  that  It  Is  a  pUy  "  that  the  extinction  of  idiots  and  persona  In  thetr 
dota^  should  not  be  undertaken,  lot  us  say,  by  the  bishop  of  tbe  diocese.** 

Prof.  Francis  W.  Newman,  In  giving  his  views  of  **  Euthanasia,**  as 
they  call  tbe  right  to  die,  declaren  that  "attlclde  is  sometimes  a  duty.** 
He  relates  how  a  friend  of  his  some  years  ago  "  withdrew  himself  from  life 
somewhat  prematurely  by  chloroform,*'  This  phraseology  is  charming. 
All  that  De  Qulncy  wrote  in  bis  sava^  satire  on  *'  Murder  Considered  as  a 
Fine  Art  **  fades  before  tbe  description  of  a  gentleman  **  withdrawing  htm- 
self  from  life."  **  I  have  no  doubt  whatever."  continues  the  Professor^ 
"  that  he  did  it  under  a  sense  of  duty.**  There  are  men  who  think  that  a 
pAinful,  hopeless  life  ought  to  be  ended ;  that  when  a  sick  man  is  helpless, 
be  ought,  out  of  mere  politeness,  to  imitate  the  Japanese,  and  give  himself 
ih^  harikari,  or  happy  dispatch.  **I  look  with  horror/*  says  Professor 
Newman,  '*on  allowing  tender  kinsfolk  (or  nurses  I)  to  sacrifloe  youthful 
health  in  order  to  add  days  or  weeks  to  my  life  when  worn  out,**  and  If  to 
"  my  life/*  then  to  the  life  of  another!  **  The  registrar  would  be  required 
to  Interrogate  tbe  patient  l>efore  witnesses,  who  would  attest  bis  desire  of 
death*  I  do  not  nnder^tand  how  anyone  can  fear  abuse  If  death  were 
legldijsed,  tinder  deliberately  planned  restrictions,  such  as  I  have  hinted,** 

Another  advanced  thinker — a  woman— arguing  in  the  same  vein,  de- 
eUres  that  the  executioners  of  Booth,  the  asnai^^ln  of  Prt^sldenb  Lin- 
ooln,  kept  the  murderer  alive  for  twenty-two  hours  with  brandy  to 
proloDghis  tortures;  and  her  logic— a  woman's  logic— i^i  that  we  who 
oarae  our  sick  relatives  and  keep  them  alive  for  "an  hour,  or  a  day,  or 
longer,"  are  equally  brutal.  Perhaps  the  better  way  to  meet  such  argumenta 
as  this  would  be  to  ridicule  Ibem.  But,  apart  from  any  other  consideration* 
has  it  never  occurred  to  those  who  advocate  that  incurables  should  be  put 
out  of  the  world,  that  many  an  illness  which  in  former  times  was  considered 
tncnrable  would  still  have  remained  so  bad  the  suHIerer  been  removed  when 
doctors  pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  In  fact  had  thb  cowardly  shrinking 
from  life  been  fostered,  our  science  would  have  been  on  a  par  with  the  sdence 
of  the  Chinese* 

The  man  who,  tired  of  life,  or  wearied  of  sickness,  quits  his  post  and 
deserts  to  the  enemy,  poaAenfies  false  courage.  To  escape  at  perhaps  the 
eritloal  moment,  would  be  to  own  one's  self  not  fitted  for  this  life,  much  leas 
lor  another.  And,  besides,  how  is  a  man  to  know  when  he  bhall  recover 
and  when  his  life  is  useless?  We  do  not  wish  to  import  Christian  witnesaes 
into  this  discussion,  because  they  are  fortified  by  faith,  and  often  eagerly 
welcome  death  when  it  comes  naturally.  But  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  In 
really  civilised  nations  the  fear  of  death  will  prevent  most  men  from  fol- 
lowing tbe  advice  of  these  advanced  thinkers  and  seeking  the  aid  of  the 
King  of  Terrors.  We  all  know  the  ^nopian  fable  of  the  old  man  who,  call- 
ing upon  death  to  relieve  him  of  his  burden,  was  only  too  glad  to  send  away 
the  spectre  when  it  came ;  and  the  easy  pbllosopber  who  prepares  himself 
to  die  will  find,  when  he  looks  deitb  in  the  face,  that  It  needs  another  kind 
of  courage  than  that  giTen  by  sickness  and  tnnui  to  meet  it. 
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It  morbid  disonssions  of  the  kind  I  have  outlined  are  a  sign  of  progreia, 
what,  then,  is  retrogression  f  In  olden  times  the  Romans,  when  an  epidemic 
of  suicide  had  broken  out  among  the  Roman  matrons  and  maidens,  checked 
it  by  passing  a  law  that  the  suicides  should  have  their  bodies  exposed  naked 
In  the  market  place.  This  brought  the  women  to  their  senses,  and  thence- 
forward they  consented  to  live.  Are  we  more  savage  than  the  heathen  of 
that  timet 

Of  much  modem  thought  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  become  licentious. 
It  needs  discipline ;  so  much  so,  that  deep  thinkers,  finding  that  liberty  degen  • 
erates  into  license,  have  more  or  less  retired  to  the  safer  anchorage  of  conser- 
vatism. Have  we  not  gone  far  enough  in  such  debates  f  Have  not  advanced 
thinkers  had  "rope  enough  to  hang  themselves**!  Do  we  not  know  men 
by  their  frultsf  The  advanced  thinkers  debate  the  rights  of  property,  the 
right  of  labor,  the  right  to  die.  They  want  to  knock  away  every  pale  that 
can  keep  a  man  to  the  straight,  safe,  and  right  path.  We  are  to  break  up 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  to  throw  the  Bible  out  of  the  schools.  We  aro 
to  take  '*  any  man's  horses,"  like  FalstafT;  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  legal- 
ise the  putting  an  end  to  our  own  lives,  if  we  are  weak  and  sulky,  or  thoee 
of  our  relatives  whom  we  are  tired  of  nursing.  Are  we  to  walk  an  j  longer 
In  such  muckpits  and  bogholesf  Are  we,  in  the  spirit  of  true  liberty,  to 
submit  ourselves,  like  good  soldiers,  to  the  great  Commander,  to  walk  in 
soberness,  honesty,  restraint,  temperance,  duty,  and  aelf -control ff  Or  are 
we,  in  the  spirit  of  morbid,  sulky,  and  priggish  boys,  to  clamor  for  tbe  liftbt 
of  doing  Just  as  we  please,  and  sacrifice  our  own  souk  f  Is  it  not  time 
that  we  ask.  Whither  are  we  going? 

GSBTBUDS  B.  BOILfB, 
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tiTP.  Values  constantly  appreci- 
ating. 


For  liatBt  prices  and  terms  address 

W.  BRASKA  &  CO., 

MARION.  IOWA. 


RAMBLER 


BICYCLES 
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brings cumfort  and  UTiprovenient,  an< 
tends  to  pcrsotial  enjoyment,  whc 
rightly  used.  The  many,  who  hve  be^ 
tcr  than  others  and  enjoy  hfe  trmr^ 
with  Ic^^f-viu-nditurc,  by  more  prom j*t 
ly  S'  :  world's  hr*,i  prrKluci 

to  th  f  physicid  bring,  will  n 

test  the  value  to  health  of  the  pui 
liquid  Uxative  prinri|>les  enibi arrd  I 
the  rrnocdy 

§VRy  p  ©f  Figs 

lr^c%cdlenceisdur  toitsprrscnlinj 
in  the  torni  mn%i  ^ccrptalitc  *ind  pJr;i! 
inf  to  thi?  ta^e.  the  rcfre*.hjnK  iiti 

*  prrtr 
rt^e  sy 

fs.  jntl  prnnanrni!  oi 

'ion.     1 1  has  givcri  s.ins!  i     m*h 
)n^,  and  nirt  with  thr  j|.j)rns 


vrup  of  1fS\ 
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Bakinff^ 

Powaer 


A  crea  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Lattit  UniLd  States  Gmtrnment 
Food  Report . 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  UIDALp  PABI3, 187S. 


V.Baxer&Co.'s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  whicli  the  excess  of 
oil  has  be*:'n  removed, 

Ib  AbaobUely  I^ure 
\\    and  it  i»  Solulfte* 

No  Chemicals 


uru  Uii'd  in  Its  prepor* 

-■ -■  fltjon*     It    Ima    ntore 

than    three  Hihcm  iJu 

I  virength   of  Cocoa 

niixcj    with    Suirch, 

ool   or   Stigwr,    and    U  tln'rcfore   fnr 

cunuttiiciil.  €t^0tirtg  lest  ihan  un«  rent  a 

I(  ifi  ilt'ticiciUB^  noiiruhing,  ttrcrnrthcn- 

liULT  MuKtsTKD,  und  ftduiirjiUlj'  udApbed 

^ivalidj)  a  A  iTi'il  m  for  pergons  in  Uealth. 

Crocers  everywtiero. 


High  Class 

Carpetings, 

W.&ISLOANE 

(l^Dtibue  to  show  a  most  select  stock  of  the 
clioieest  patterns  of  the  seaaoQ  in  Fomgn 

and  Domestic 

AXMIN5TERS. 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS. 

MOQUETTES. 
BRUSSELS. 

A^minster  and  Aubuasou  Whole  Carpets  to 
order  from  Special  I^esigns, 


Broadway,  18th  and  19th  Sts^ 
NEW  YORK. 


The  Risk 


of  carrying  fine  goods  is  pan  oi' 
the  cost.  Every  time  you  bump 
a  high'-priced  watch  it  Costs  you 
four  dollars.  Don*t  tou  realise 
that  you  would  be  better  off  with 
an  everyday  watch  fof  the  wear 
and  tear? — as  an  accurate 
jewelled  timepiece,  and  equal  in 
looks  with  the  other,  can  be 
bought  for  $15  down  to  $4;  the 
new,  quJck*windin2  Water- 
bury  winds  in /iv*f^^«i&.  Doo\ 
forget  the  name. 


All  jttweUi^n  ke^'pU;  hi  all  »tfl«Mi; 
Uold    nifwl  (r:    '  eoln 

gen  Uomeu  * s  u  u . ,  „ .  r , 
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COFFBB  EXCHANaE* 
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BY 
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*'        '*      JOHN  UALZMLL^  of  Pa*  f  Weye  end  Hema« 
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NOTES    AND    COMMENTS, 

A  N'^'vi' 5?riL'nce  at  ihc  Fair Waurvn  K   Mookrheau  507 
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NORTH    AMERICAN    RE- 
VIEW,       JULY^        1893. 


Readers  of  the  July  number  of  The  Review  will  be  8U)> 
torn  with  more  than  ordinarv  intereat  to  the  article  on  *'  I  1 
Pamily  of  Colambua/'  by  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  who  has  receutlj 
Tisited  the  United  States  as  the  gneat  of  tho  Government.  Hu 
Grace,  who  is  eleventh  in  descent  from  the  great  navigator,  was 
born  in  Madrid  in  1837  and  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1867, 
Hia  otlier  titles  are  Duke  of  La  Vega,  Marquia  of  Jamaica  and 
Admiral  and  •*  Adelantado  Mayor  "  of  the  huJies.  He  is  a  recog- 
nised authority  on  cattle  breeding  and  agricultuml  improvemeota, 
and  has  long  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Spain,  having  served  in  the  Cortes  and  on  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Madrid,  and  haviug  held  the  olBces  of  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  CounciUor  of  the  Monte  de 
Piedal,  and  Hoyal  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  Rev.  Dr,  Briggs's  article  on  **  The  Future  of  Pre^nbyterinn- 
ism  in  the  United  States"  possesses  a  special  value  in  view  of  the 
writer's  recent  trial  for  **  heresy/'  which  created  so  much  excite- 
ment in  theological  circles.  Dr.  Briggs  was  born  in  New  Yorl 
184L  He  studied  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  lB57-(>0  ;  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1861*63 ;  and  in  the 
Ft  '.  of  Berlin,  1866-69.  K  his  country  he  became 

pii  lio  Presbyterian  chui  .%  N.  J.,  and  in  1874 

WAS  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He  has  written  much  on  Biblical  ?  '  .  having 
pabli*shed,  among  other  works,  **  American    Pn  lisuj,  !t<! 

Origin  and  Early  Hintory.'* 

Under  the  ht^ad  of  **  Natural  History  of  the  Hiss  "  Dr.  L«-mi>. 
Bobinson  describes  in  a  most  intorceting  manner  the  impress  left 
00  birds  and  mammals  by  the  contest  with  snakes.  Doctor  Robin- 
ton,  was  born  in  Sussex  in  1857  and  was  educated  at  St.  Bartholo- 
Iinew*s  Ho*pital,  London,  and  Durham  University,  where  he  gmd- 
nated  fir«t  man  of  the  year  and  wiw  awanliHl  the  Cfold  Medal  of 
the  University  for  his  graduation  thesis  ''  On  the  Canses  and 
Treatment  of  Insomnia.*'  Ho  ts  well  known  as  the  author  of 
rarious  ai"  ^  relating  lo  natiiral  history,  written 

fuym  nn  ev    .  .  ,        .  nt  view, 

>hould  the  Chinese  fie  Excluded  P"^  fai  a  q 


The  Marked  Success 

of  Scott*s  Emulsion  in  consump- 
lion*  scrofula  and  other  forms  oi 
hereditary  disease  is  due  to  its 
powerful  food  prDperti<^s. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

rapidly  creates  healthy  flesh^ 
proper  weighL  Hereditary 
taifits  develop  only  when  the 
system  becomes  weakened. 


A^athing^  in  ike  world 
of  medicine  has  been 
so  successful  in  dis- 
eases that  are  mosi^ 
menacing  to  life.  Phy- 
sicians everywhere 
prescribe  it. 


KNOWLEDGE 

brings  corn  fort  and  irnprovemeni,  and 
tends  to  personal  enjoyment,  when 
nghrly  oscd.  The  tnany  who  live  bet- 
ter than  others  and  enjoy  life  njore, 
with  lesscxircndJture.  by  more  prompt- 
ly adapt injj  the  wodd*s  best  products 
to  the  nueds  of  ph^iiicid  bcmg,  will  at- 
ten  the  value  to  health  of  the  pure 
liquid  lax;*ti\e  prineiples  embraced  in 
the  remedy 
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truly  bi-nelici.-d  proptrhe**  of  ,i  prrfect 
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Pure 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 

Highest  of  all  in  leavening  siren glh. 

4.    — iMffit    Vniud   Stales  Government 

Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co,, 

106  Wall  St„  N,Y. 


SOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  1878. 

W.Baker  fita 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

fh>ni  which  the  exccaa  ol 

oil  hiia  tiuen  r4.juoved, 

IsAbsaluielu  I*ure 
and  it  U  i^oluble. 


No  Chemicals 


^ci 


«re  ttted  in  lt«  prepar* 
Qtion,  It  tiiiB  more 
than  three  tivicB  ihe 
strenglh  **t  Oocott 
niixL'd  villi  StUTcli, 
ArriiwToot  Of  Suirnr.  ttft<3  i»  therefore  flir 
iikorc  %'c:ononacal,  c&riing  ht*  ihan  oft*f  cent  a 
fup.  It  Is  <liUdau*»  ncwuielHng*attetJgjht*r>* 
mg,  »AMLt  Mor^KD,  and  admirably  i*<lftj>ted 
A>f  infMlid§  tt$  wcU  ftM  for  petwp*  \ti  bitiisi*. 
Sofd  by  Orocof«€rti«iY#il\w%, 


Upholstery 
Stuffs  :  Lace 
Curtains 

Our  stock  til  fs  season  com prbes,  (n  tifl<l 

tion  t<i  the  iiaual  stiple  fabncs,  A 
ami  elegant  col hx^Ur-n  of   Ifkt^  no 
Fwmiture  and  Wall  Coveriui*»  and   Han; 
ing».    Many  fabrks  entir^'^v  new  are  sb< 
such  as 

Soiree  Delft»         Velour  BuucR 
Broderie  Cernae* 

Lace  Curtains  and  yard  goodu   in   fu 
attBurtmc^nt, 
New  etleets  in  inexpensive  goods. 
Samples  on  request. 


WJJ.SLOANE 

Broadway*  tSth  and  19th  Sts^ 
.  NEW  YORK. 


Well-bred  watches 

reutH  from  ^ 
early  association,  di 
natural  selection:  They  are  chose 
by  well-bred  people,  who  pr«r 
laste,  elegance  and  aocorate  Ufdi 
rather  than  display  and  great 

pense.     Expensive  *^ '^   —  ^" 

dora  the  inoBt  sly 
You  will  iDiss  yott  tram   or  yoi 
dinner  quite  as  easy  and  often  wil 
a  hundred-dollar  w:iich  as  irith  th 
new  quick^wini' 

wliich  is  just  as  h^,,  . ,  -.  ,,- 

im,  and  costs  from  $15  down  to 

li...;  ^  ■     ' 

Cn 

mlr..  -  Iff   mw'^  I  Mj  M-^ 


Spaulding&Co. 

(INCOft^ORATCO.) 

Gold  and  Silver  Smiths. 

CHICAGO. 

Sterling:  Silverware. 

Value — bcauty^^-distinctivcncss  are  com- 
bined ia  Spaulding  &  CoV  Urge  ind  varte4 
stock  of  Silverware, 

A  personal  visit  to  their  Chicago  Store 
will  prove  interesting  and  profitabte.  Distant 
buyers  can  secure  an  equally  wide  choice  by 
sending  for  a  copy  of  their  "Suggestion  Book" 
mailed  free. 

Stati  and  Jackson  Sts. 
Chicago 
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''The  Remington  Standard  Type- 
writer is  the  official  writing  ma- 
chine of  the  lVorld*s  Columbian 
Exposition  y 
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Harper  &  Brothers' 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIOl 


Green's  England^  Illustrated. 

A  Short  History  of  tbc  EnK^kh  People.  By 
J.  R,  Grekn*.  Edited  hy  Mrs»  J.  R.  Greex 
and  Mis8  Kate Nor« ate.  With  Portrait, 
Colored  Plates,  Maps,  and  Many  Cllm^tra- 
tions.  Royal  tSvo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  LJucut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  Vols.  I.  and  H.  now 
ready.  Price.  ^5  00  per  valume.  VoK  IH. 
in  press. 

Practical  Lawn-Tennis. 

By  James  DwiGOT,  M.D.  Illustrated  from 
InMt^Dtaueoua  Photograplia.  Iflmo,  Cloth, 
OrnameDtal,  ^l  25, 

The  Love  AfTairs  of  an  Old  Maid. 

By  Lilian  Bkll,  Ifimo,  Cloth,  OrnamentaU 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  911^. 

The  Dictator. 

A  Novel  of  Politics  and  Society,  By  Justin 
MeCARTHT,  M  P.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, ^1  25. 

Everybody's    Book    of  Correct 
Conduct. 

BeinR  Hinta  on  Every -day  Life.  By  Lady 
Colin  and  M.  Frescm  Sheldox.  Square* 
16mo,  Cloth,  Oruamental.    75  cents. 

The  Philosophy  of  Singling. 

By  Clara  Kathleen*  HoGEBfi*  Ppat  8to, 
Cloth,  OrnamentaU  $1  50. 

Heather  and  Snow. 

A  NoTei.  By  George  Ma€ Donald,  Author 
of  "Alec  Forbes,'*  etc.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25. 

The  Story  of  a  Story,  and  Other 
Stories. 

By  Brander  Mattbews.  Illustrated.  lOmo, 
Cloth,  Ornattiental,  $1  2a, 

Raftmates. 

By  KtRK  MuNKOE.  Author  of  "Canoe- 
mates,'*  etc.    Illustrated,    Post Svoi  Cloth, 


Ornamental,  f  1  25. 


Primary  Convictiod 

Bein^  DlHCUssiona   on    Subjects 
with   the  Evidences  of  Christie 
iinibia  College  Lectures.  18yg).  By; 
Alexander,  D.D.,  Lord   Btnhoj 
and   Haphoe.     Crown    Hvn,  CIqiI 
Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  ^2  30. 

Picture  and  Text 

By  Henry  James.  With  Portrait<( 
trattonH.  I6mo,  Cloth,  Ornaineii 
Uo  the  Series  "  Harpers  Anaerii 

ists.") 

History  of  the  United  S 

From  the  Compromise  of  ISSO. 

Ford  Rhddes.    Vol.  L,  Iai0-ia5< 
ia'ji-l86l>,    8vo,  Cloth.  Uncut 
Gilt  Tops,  $5  00.    S4^cond  Edition 

Recreations  m  Botai 

By  Caroline  A. Creevey,  Illustri 
8vo,  Cloth,  OrnaoieotaL    Uusi 

Recollections  of  Hawtb 

Personal  Hecol lections  of  Natbal 
thorne.  By  Horatio  Bridge 
Itimo,  Clotb,  Ornamental,  UiiO 
and  Gilt  Top,  f  1  25. 

Harper's  Black  and  White 

Latest  Issues : 
The  Decision  of  the  CotJRT. 

Brander  Matthevrs. 
George  William  Curtis.  Aa  Ad 

John  White  Chadwicic 
Phillips    Brooks.     By  the    Re^ 

Brooks^  D.li. 
The  HiVALM.    By  Francois  Coppik 
The   Unexpected  GuBars.    A 

W,  D,  HowelK. 
Slavery  and  tub  Slave  Tkaob 

By  Henry  M.  Stanley. 

niit^trated.  32mo,  Cloth,  OmM 
cents  each. 


Published  b\  HKRVH.e.  &  BROTHERS,  New  Yc 
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The  Independent  Treasury  System  of  the 

United  States. 

By  David  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    12mo,  f  K50. 

An  bi*9torical  ajid  critical  examintttlon  of  tliU  important  institution*  A  work  wblch  will 
prove  valuable  to  banker^i  and  financiers  generally*  as  well  as  to  acbolar^.  Tbis  in  tbc  initial 
volume  of  m  seriea  to  he  entitled  ** Library  of  Economics  and  PoUtica"  under  tb<s  editonal 
C4>ntrol  of  Prof.  Ricbard  T«  Ely.  Ph.  D.,  LL,  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Kconotnj  and  Director 
of  the  School  of  Fcononaics,  Political  Science  and  History  at  the  University  of  Wtsconain, 
It  l9  designed  to  Include  in  the  series  only  such  volumes,  as  deal  with  timely  topics  in  a 
frrab,  interesting  and  instructive  manner^  and  the  standard  of  excellence  tnalot&tned  will, 
it  La  bopedf  give  to  tbta  series  a  leading  rank  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


Repudiation  of  State  Debts  in  the 
United  States. 


i 


Bj  WiLUAM  A.  HcxnT.  Ph.Dv»  Assistant  Prtifeissor  of  Political  Economy  intheUnivePiity 

of  Wisconsin,     l^Jnio,  f  1,50, 

This  Ih  a  work  which  deals  with  one  of  the  most  iaiportant  phases  of  American  finance. 
Terhaps  there  is  no  fleld  of  flnancial  investigation  in  the  llnited  States  which  hsks  been  so 
tiegli?cted.  The  work  will  he  of  practical  importance  to  all  those  who  are  concerned  with 
lDveatsnenL9,  as  well  aa  to  scholars  interested  in  our  financial  history  and  Inaiitutlona. 


Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 


By  Cit.PlKPKNBitlNa,  Pastor  and  Presidt'nt  of  the  Rpform^?*!  Consistory  of  Strasshurg. 
Translated  by  Prof;  H.  G,  Mitchell,  of  tlie  Bostou  University,     liimo,  |l  .50. 

Thi%  book  Is  regarded  by  competent  authorities  a<i  the  briefest  and  clearest  exposition 
of  the  subject  as  yet  produced.  It  wHl  prove  invaluable  to  students  of  the  Bible  and  to  all 
wbo  are  interested  in  the  latest  researches  in  theological  acteoce. 


I 


Philanthropy  and  Social  Progress. 


-I 


SeTen  Essays  delivered  before  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  by 
Jaop  Addams,  Father  J.  O.  S.   HuotinKton,   Robert  A.   Woods,  Prof.  Franklin 
GiddiDgB  and  Bernard  Bosanquet,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  H,  C.  Adams,  of 
Mich  ignu  U o  i  v ersi ty ,    1 2 mo ,  S 1 .50 . 

I^peciali  Eat  ion  in  modern  life  has  decreased  the  dependencies  of  men  and  clasaea  to 
letrree  that  interdependence  is  a  thing  which  H  fell  rather  than  an  idea  to  be 
I  about.  Society  if«  coming  to  be  in  fact  organic,  and  the  claim  of  a  perfect  organ- 
ftm  that  all  partH  should  Had  harmony  of  life  in  the  recognttion  of  a  common  aim  shows 
itself  in  the  attitude  which  large  nurobern  of  persons  are  assuming  before  the  vexed  prob- 
lemaof  the  day.  And  [  doubt  not  that  many  wbo  Hod  this  book  attractive  will  do  so  fie* 
caa9«  it  expresses  in  vigorous  and  decided  language  a  feel  ins  of  which  most  of  us  are  at 
|ea*it  dimly  conscious.  It  isaprivUege  to  introduce  mkch  a  6ooAr  to  ih$  rtadiftg  public," — 
FboM  thk  iNTRODUcmoif. 


.X.  Y.  CROWEivL  s.  eo. 


IOOL8  St,  COLLEGES. 


PCNM8VLVANIA. 


PKNNSYLVAlilA«  Pittsburg. 

Pennsylvania  CoHege  for  Women. 

Location  BeAallfnl  and  llealtbfuK  Excel  loot 
facilities  for  the  study  of  the  Chkstlcs,  Mftibe- 
matir!*,  tllstorv  aod  UTer»ture,  Music  and  Art. 
Thorough  work  in  Lnboraiodes,  Cabinet*  t^nd 
OrraoikNiuro.  Year  o(>ena  t:^pL  12,  1833.  K%v\y 
ftiiplicaiion  de«lrablr>.  For  CnUlofrue  applj  to 
Mian  IJklkn  K,  PsLLrrRKAU. 


I 

m 
w 
m 
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FCNMSYLVAIilAt  Philadelphia,  N.  Coll«ft« 
Av««  nnd  22d  St* 

Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Utti  Annual  Seuloo  opens  Sept  S7,  \9BIL  A  four 
W9ta9*  Rmded  co nrte  of  Leeturefl,  QalsseiL.  Lubor^ 
toR7  »nd  Cltnlcal  work  ofTere  siiperlor  advautujcps 

Sttudent-n.  who  rir«  iil«o  Admitt^ed  to  tbe  clfnios 
the  public  HosplUlfl.    AddreM   Clah/l  Mar- 
fflALL,  M.  a.  Deao.  131  S  ISlh  HL,  PhiladelphU. 


PCMNSYLVANIAft   PhlJadolphIa,    G«rman* 
town. 

Walnut  Lane  School. 

BoajT^ing  nod  Day  School  (%r  irlrl«.  Thirty  feT- 
OBtli  year  utm^ob  S^'pu  28.  Acratitunlcal  and  colletce 
umMiratorj  conn**'i!^  For  circular,  addreaa  M re. 
Tnnodoha  n.  ttiLtiARD^.  i-*rmcfvil. 

M\m  Haka  lx>ctsE  Tracy,  A.  M.,  Associate 
iTIocffwI. 


FKMIISVLVAIIIA.  Phlfadelphln,  I4IB  Wal- 
nut St. 

Pennsylvania    College  of    Dental 
Surgery. 

Tbirty-olghth  Annaal  Sevnion  opens  Oc^  2.  \ISS3, 
I  Tliroa  y SATS'  crrad^d  course  in  1<^rurc«  and  ollnfcii. 
I  Women  aditiiltiMl.     Fur  informalion  address 

U,  N,  Pkikck,  1*.  1>.  S..  Doftu. 


PCNNSVLVANIA,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Gordon*s  Boarding  and  Day 

,  KOK  YouNu  Ladiic!*.    flio  iiTid  ^112  Spruce 
ei,     Mo*t  dtilitfl>rfiil   IcM-atlon  in  I'tiilAdciphia 
_.j  y«yir  open*  8m pt.  'Kt.  1893     French.  Matio  and 
FOMlrfe  preparatory.    Circular  on  appHcaUon. 


PCNNSVLVAMIA. 


PCIillSVLVANIA,  Readlrti* 

Selwyn  Hail. 

A  flrst-class  Hchool  for  Bo:rs.  Conducted  on  ttid 
MilitJirF  uIt"  '<  *  '-'^lOKh  traehinK  WJd  trainiofc. 
HeautJful  '  Now  Gympadum.    For  Infor- 

mation nn  I  addresfk 

Rev.  Vv .  ^.  ♦,  iLKiK,  A.  M..  H<*ad  Master. 

PBHNSYLVAMIA,  West  Chactar. 

DariinRton  Seminary 

FoH  YouNO  Ladik^.    3Sth  iK^hooT  year  opens  Sep- 
totiibcr  IH.     Good  hnHdloKR.  extensive  fn^undsi 

>>eauttrul    and    healthfol    location,     Lai^ni -'^ 

.VIuBio,   Drawing*   Paintlnf?.    eic    fis©  per 
Catalogruca,  R.  Daiiungton.  Ph. 


RHOOe   ISLAND. 


undSL        ■ 

m 


RHODE  ISLAND,  East  Greenwich. 

East  Greenwich  Academy. 

Founded  mtt  Boili  m3Xtv».  On  NarrsKansett 
Bay.  bteam  boat  and  electric  light.  Kndnwed. 
Twelve  courses,  taooayear.  bepu  12.  VV  rite  for 
illustrmted  isalalofni^ 

F.  U.  Bi^tCESLeB,  D.  D.,  Principal. 


VIROINIA. 


VIRGINIA,  Holltna.  (Uh^i^  m  v^U-y  of  vm 

Hollins  institute 

For  201)  Lidles.  FIfrT-flrat  Session  open*  Sop  1,  1 3» 
)SS3.  Kolwtic  Co.  1'^''*-' i"  *i|  Laofruaiires  aod  Hcii- 
enoea.  Music.  Ar'  f.     Kight  mal*?  protes- 

soro, 30 ladle«.    I  vescalev*?!.    Mineral 

waters.    Mootitui..  i^^^u^iy. 

liHAB.  L.  OocJitK,  Pnpi. 

VIROtNiA,  Saiem, 

Roanoke  College. 

Forty-first  year  begins  Sopt-  13l  SeTetAl  co(  _. 
for  denreesL  Also  a  CotDinerclaJ  Course.  Spada 
attention  1^  English.  FVencb  and  German  spoken. 
LAfffo  Library.  Workioe  Laboratory.  HealLbrul 
mounlaio  climate  for  studenta  from  North  and 
Houth.  New  yymnaf>iutn.  Expenses  for  nine 
months,  il55  to  i^iO  (fees,  bn&rd,  etci.  LimU«d 
aid  to  dcserrfnar  stndf^nts.  For  catalogue,  illus- 
trated circular,  et«,,  add  res  4 

JutJra  D.  DRRifRR,  President. 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Unprejudiced  adiieefriveti.  Allroaki^itbalf-pHea  > 
Hliipped  anjrvbefe  for  examinnf if>n-  Kxcbaorlns  1 
a  8pec1altj.  Moutlily  paymeotfl.  5£^na^o  cot  frea. 
TTPIWMTII      fmiben     - 


E£ADai7ASTM6. 


^      _  .ertySt/New  York. 
{ \m  Monroe  St..  Cliicago. 


HERNIA 


AND 


RUPTURE 
CURED! 

"CERTAIN    AND 
PAINLESS, 

BY 


TW  E  extraordinary  success  of  the  treat- 
ment for  Hernia  and  Rupture  by 
The  Baltimore  Hernia  Institute  (Wil- 
son Building,  No.  301  N.  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore.  Md.)  has  been  testified  to  by 
some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens.  The 
Truss  is  laid  aside  altogether.  There  is 
no  detention  from  business,  and  children 
are  treated  as  well  as  adults*  Territory  is 
now  for  sale  to  reliable  parties.  For  State, 
city  or  county  rights  address 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


.  .  OF  , 


REDPATH  LYCEUM  BUREAU 

igenc/  for  the  Prmcipa/  Ut^rary  and  Htusicaf  Cetebntits^ 

OFFICES  I 

Boston:  i  20  Tremont  Street    Chicago:  Tribune  Building. 


W«  hA7A  thia  year  contracted 

for  the  sole  control  of  the 

enifatfemeiLU  of 


Geo.  Thos.  Dowling-,  D.D. 

For  the  whole  TToited  States. 


\m  OF  SOBJECTS. 


''  Brltiji^ini^  V\\  a  Parent  In 
llie  Wn^  Ho  Should  iJo/' 

•*  TIte  Good  Old  Times*** 

'*  11  a  III  Lm"  ring  Up,  or  Forces 
That  Win.  • 

**  Wtmlii^and  Woddinj^,  or 
Double  Bi'aux  Knotit,  bjr 
Oni*  Wbo  Has  Tied 
Them,*' 

Etc.,  Etc.»  Etc, 


WEdetire  lo  call  tbo  apeciaJ  tiut$cc9  of  ihemAnaKcraof  Lead- 
ing Courtes  lh\B  aeason  to  th<»  lkctur^s  of 
GEO.  THOS*  D0WLINO»  D.  D,  <oF  boston). 

Twelve  mODLbBBiCO.  after  twenty  years  of  continuous  work 
aa  a  clernrtuan.  Dr.  Uowliatc,  cooottellcd  by  his  pbysiclan, 
det^mtned  to  take  a  renpite  from  pastoral  labor  for  at  lea^it 
three  year*;  as  he  ieraied  iU  "a  breaiblujr  spell  tiiidwav;*' 
Accordingly.  notwithetaDdinir  tbe  unaolmous  protect  of  his 
oMclai  Board,  he  fturreodereda salary  of  |6.d00.  rcsiKned  from 
an  GQibusiaslic  oburch,  wbo»e  congrpgation  crowded  the 
bouse  on  every  Sabbath  day.  and  removed  to  Boston  i P.  O. 
address,  BrooktlavK  where,  wiih  the  exoepUon  of  I  be  few 
months  be  devotes  wo  the  Lyceum  PlaLfortn,  be  Is  ooweogaged 
in  iltoraiT  work, 

Wbfle  for  years  he  has  been  known  thromcbont  the  United 
Rtates  asao  occasional  lecturer,  last  season  was  the  Arsi  ever 
devoted  by  him  to  tboplstform  evcluMvoly;  and  bis  suocets 
everywhere  was  so  tborotiicbly  exceptional  thai,  for  the  eur- 
rent  year,  we  have  made  him  an  offer,  which  he  has  Aoceptd, 
whereby  we  have  secured  sole  control  of  all  his  ensaifements 
for  tbo  whole  United  States. 

Dr.  Do  wUq;;  possesses  In  anna  ubu'IkI  decree  that  rarest  of 
hH  icifts,  the  power  of  pfeseattnffa  thoughtful  address  on  a 
popuUir  topic,  classical  In  flnisb.  but.  at  the  same  time, 
bubblinic  over  with  the  keenest  humor,  which  frequently  sets 
his  audience  off  Into  roars  of  laughter. 

Hels  one  of  our  higher  priced  lecturers,  bat  in  the  Lyceum. 
as  elsewhere,  the  best  are  after  all  irhe  best. 

Writs  for  Dates,  Termi,  and  Press  Heports. 


**Mr,  Dowling  is 
ImfJieiiaely  popular.  And  »be  Author  of 
aaph1cj%l  novel  entitled  *  The  Wrecners. 
r0rk  iVorUL  Aug.  m  Vm. 


A  QUIVER  OF  ARROWS: 

most    brUliaot 


orator  ; 
A  philo^ 
"-New 


Huntingdon  County  (Pa.l  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute Course. 
"Greatly  appreciated  by  a  Krge  audience. 
Ills  humorous  hits  often  callfnl  forth  double 
eooores."^HaiBl£iiorla?i  bailu  Local  Neum^Nov. 
IX  ISBtt. 


Star  Course  of  ClsTeland  (0.>. 

*'Gave  unbifunded  satisfaction  to  on  audience 
of  about  four  thousand  people  in  Music  Hall." 
—Chii><laitd  CitrreMpunOeni  qf  N,  T.  TtUeni, 
Marvh,  IStll 


Hunt  (Bndowedl  Gour«e»  Nashua  <N.  H.i. 

**To  Nnv  t  liiLl  nil    \\]n\   nllv.udvd    witf   HJumly 


Dr,  D^ 

e^se  im:    _ 
h<$;tni  it*  lhU€il> 
wtjr©  beard  on  ai 
leaving    the  ball. 
humoroiiH,   snd  At    Uait««    |>.4LLi(4lk 
Uy  TeUgraph,  Jan,  t%  1893, 


-  Nashua 


At  Chautauqua  AasemhJy. 
'^Deliuhipd  everybody.*'— ChauiauquaA9H€m' 
btu  Herald,  1891. 


T.  M.  C.  A.  Course  of  New  York  City, 
"  Delighted  hi*  hearers  by  hii»  originality  of 
tanner.  —AV It*  Vork  Tribune,  iMc.  17,  18W. 

Newton  iK.  J*\  Academr  Coutse. 
'  Dr.  1)0 w ling  lectured  for  nearly  two  hours, 
) }' and  humorous  sayings  at  Ufii*tN 
»ie  sudience  with  laughter,"— JVrif^ 
old,  Dtc,29,  1882. 


Toledo  <0.|  T.  M.  C.  A.  Course, 

"Mr.  Dowting  ^rKJkebrilllant'y  and  cnlhosms' 
ticuDy  of  prQgres7iv&  womanhood;  gohequiie 
dehgbted  ttie  feminine  as  well  as  the  masculine 
portion  of  his  audience.  He  is  a  polished  and 
eloquent  speaker.  His  li-cturea  nrf  full  of 
strong  snd  earnest  thought.' —To.'fau  {0-J 
Iiiad€,  Feb,  22. 1381 


Xlncston  (Pa.)  T.  If .  C.  A.  Course. 
*'One  of  the  most  entertaining  lectures  of  the 
season ,  abound! off  In  witticl*^,  *A.  ^v«i^  vx>» 
audleuce    aw\%^«A  U^«!V|r -WaUt^^rB^vrrt^ 
\Pa:^  Datty  Time*.  Ftb.^A«ft^ 

— ^^^^ 


^ 


icHooi: 


OLLECES? 


PENMSYLVANIA. 


PKIIilSYI.VAillA,  Piltsburg. 

Pennsylvania  CoMegre  for  Women, 

atioo   Boautiful   and  HealihfuK    Exc«Uetit 

for  the  dtudy  of  tho  CiiL«»ic3*   Mathe 

,  Hfsuirf  and  Urerature.   Mnsic  and  Art. 

wh   work   in   L^itKifatorim.   Cabiitetti  and 

rittCD.     Y»ar  openn  fclopr.  12.  1S93.    Rarly 

.CiOR  d«slrabl<i.    For  CatAlo^tte  apply  t4> 

Mlaa  Hklkn  E.  Pbllktrkau. 

I  PCNNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia,  N.  Colt»ft« 
Ave.  and  Z24  St. 

^onnan's  Medical  Cotlege  of 
Pennsylvania, 

4tt)  Anniiril  Se^lon  opens  Sept.  27,  1SK).    A  four 

1  work  rifrers  aapoHor  advatitaircta 
ire  nUo  i^dmiti'ed  to  the  cltnlos 
;  -   ^-  foapJuls.    Addresa  Clara  Mar- 

tAiA^  M*  Ih,  Uii^.  m  a  18ih  m.,  PbUadelphik 


FCNH8YLVANIA.    Philadelphia,     German* 
towrt. 

falnut  Lane  School. 

ding:  aod  Day  School  ftr  ttlrls.  Thlrty-WT- 
I  year  opens  SepL  28,  Academical  and  college 
aniUiry  coarsea.  For  circular,  odd reea  Mrs. 
ODORA  R.  R1CHAR08,  h*rincij*al, 

llsa   Sara  Luitisk   Tuacv,   A»  M.,    Assoctala 

■fncfpul. 


PKMNSYLVAMIA,  PhlladelpHta,  14 IS  Wal- 
nut St. 

Pennsylvania    College  of    Dental 
Surgery. 

_  tilrlyoigbth  Aniiual  Sosaion  openm  Oc^  3. 18TO, 
^re«  years'  irnided  uoursa  In  loctare^  and  ollnlc«. 
fomeu  admritod.    For  ^nforrnallon  addreaa 

a  N.  Pkikck.  D.  a  a.  Dean. 


PKHNSYUVANIA,  Pniladelphla. 

|iS8  Gordon's  Boarding  and  Day 


•I.    Mi 

1  pntwratory. 


fphitt 

^  I  H'T  and 
(JUcular  OD  »ppiic4kUon. 


PENNSYLVAMIA* 


PEWnSVLVANIA,  Heading. 

Selwyn  Hall. 

A  flr»r.-c1aM  School  for  Boyi«  CoDductcid  on  the 
Miifliiry  plan.  Tboronfrh  teaching  and  tratoInK* 
HeaatKuMocaMon.  New  GymnaaJura.  For  infor- 
mation anri  catalogue  addrcan 

Rev.  W,  J,  WiLKtK.  A.  M.,  H*«ul  >la»M*r. 

PCMMSYLVAMIA*  Wem  Ohetter. 

Darllncrton  Seminary 

For  YoL'>ro  Ladtk^.  ^^tsrii  9cbool  ye^r  opens  8ep- 
fembcr  18,  Go<xl  bnlldlnifw^  extensive  Rronnda, 
heauilful  and  healthful  location.  Leogaagea, 
MQBla  l>rawioff,  PaiDttDtr.  ete^  fl50  por  year. 
Cateloguea.  R.  JJAiiLrNOTOX.  Ph*  H. 


RHaOS  ISUANO. 


RHODE  ISLAND,  East  Qreenwloh. 

East  Greenwich  Academy, 

Founded  l^fl.  Both  jsexes.  On  Narrafcaneett 
Bay.  feteam  heat  and  electric  llj^ht.  Kndnwed. 
Twelve  couraes.  MOO  a  ycer.  fecpt,  12,  Write  for 
tlluslrmted  cataloKne, 

F.  l>.  BtAKKSLEK,  D.  Dm  PHndpaK 


vmoiNiA. 


VIROIMIA,  Holllna«    (Lacalrdtn  V^llrj'  of  VM 

HolUns  Institute 

For  £«I0  Ladies.  Fifty-firat  Seeslon  opeos Sept,  13, 
ISB3.  Eclectic  C*ourso«  Id  &1I  Lani^agee  aod  I3ei- 
eoces^MuMc,  Art.  Elocnlioi),  high  I  male  profce- 
norBt  W  ladhtfl.  1« J0:>  to€it  above  soa  level.  Mineral 
watera.    Moaotaln  loooery. 

Cr4S.  U  COCJCB,  Fupt. 


VIROINIA,  Salem. 

Roanoke  Collef^e. 

Forty -first  year  be^rins  Sept  13,  Several  conreei 
for  deitreea.  Also  a  Commercial  Course.  Special 
attention  to  English.  Fri-nch  and  Gernian  spoken. 
I^r^e  Library.  Working  Laboratory.  Heallbful 
mountain  climate  for  eiudenl«  from  North  and 
i;k>itth.  N*»w  lJrmna*ium.  Exf>enN*«  for  nine* 
months.  1155  lo  t2l0  (foes,  board,  etc  J.  Limiicd 
aid  to  dcservlnif  students.  For  catalogue,  lllus- 
tnited  circular,  eta.  address 

JuLiUB  U,  Drcbkr.  I^eeidont. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


v^'O.  Allmakeebalf-prtotb 
1  m  in  ati <  •« .    Ezcbaojrlog 

smeuts.  6;*-pafre  cat.  free. 
j  4:.  Lth<?rty  6t„  New  York. 
( \m  aionroe  St..  ChJeago. 


HERIif/A 


ANO 


UPTURE 
CURED! 

"certain  and 
painless, 


Tl  I E  extraordinary  success  of  the  treat- 
ment for  Hernia  and  Rupture  by 
The  Baltimore  Hernia  Institute  (Wil- 
son Buildings  No.  301  N.  Charles  Street, 
BaUimore,  Md.)  has  been  testified  to  by 
some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens.  The 
Truss  is  laid  aside  altogether.  There  is 
no  detention  from  business,  and  children 
are  treated  as  well  as  adults.  Territory  ts 
now  for  sale  to  reliable  parties.  For  State, 
city  or  county  rights  address 


>lSCO¥Egr.  \ 


.V  RE 


JUST    PUBLISHKD. 


FRIENDS  m  EXILE. 

A  TALE  OF  DIPLOMACY,  CORONETS  AND  HEARTS. 


-BY 


LLOYD   BRYCE, 

'Author  of  **Paradiae,"  "The  Romance  of  an  Alter  Cffo/'  "A  Dream  of 

Conquest/*  Etc. 


In  t  Volume,  12ma»  Extra  Clotht  Laid  Paper.  Etc,    Price.  51.00, 


Lloyd  Bryce  i^  the  author  of  several  Bucceasftil  stones.  This,  his  latent  fltory. 
I  deals  wiUi  the  unprofitable  life  of  Americans  nbrrjad,  itnd  touches  with  a  sarcaBtic  wi^ 
Itipon  the  drearibesa  of  eipatriutioo.  The  author  knows  his  subject  tboroughly  ;  he  haa  j 
ItraTelliHl  extensively  in  £uroi»e,  and  ^eeo  hi&  country  men  in  all  the  di^erent  stages  oil 
jaocUmalizxition.  To  »et  forth  hiisi  views  on  the  subject  he  Ims  woven  them  together  with 
Ian  interesting  story,  showing  tlie  ins  and  outs  of  diptomatic  life  aa  well  aa  more  senti- 
I  mental  matler. 


By  M.   E.   BRADDON. 

ALL  ALONO   THE  BIVER. 

'By  M.    E.    Bradix-'in,    author   of    •*  Aurora 

Fiqyd.**  "  LAtiy  Audlify's*  Secret,"  '' Hird» 

of  Pf^f,"  etc.    1  vol..  Itimo,  ^LOO. 

A  •lory  uf  iinn^iml  -siniplicity.     A  yoiinj?,  pretiy 

tifiH  ^'       ■  -^  mnti  rh«!<  >  i  iUi 

k  to  It  ;,'  for  her  >■                     fo 

i^rUc  \M  t-  1    Uir  K*nl(^Q>    HuUu,  who  Is 

Al»r.iy4n  ilor  Idie  handt,  teiMifl  a  faa^ 

'   »linK  >  iuiK  to  tbe  villagv. 


BY    E.   E,   HALE. 

NEW  KSGLANn  BOY  noon. 

\  By  KnwAiio  EvKRKTT  HaL£.  autbor  of  **EaAt 
and  WVnr/'  "Sf  bil  Knox,"  *  The  iMim  With-  ' 
out  a  Couutry,"  etc.   Wiib  six  iJlustrations, 


By  JULIEN^  GORDON. 
JilH   LETTERS. 

A  Transcript  of  Modern  Love.  By  J0tixx 
GoRooN.  nuthor  of  '*  M&rioDettea,*^  ** A  Dij>- 
lomiit'a  Diary/*  etc.,  etc.  1  vol..  Xhno^  extra 

cloth,  11.00. 

Tbo  %iicleata  knevr  nothlog  of  tbe  evtraordloarf  i 
comptevity  of  ttie  emoUoo  whicb  w«  call  lovibl 
Itcspccr,  and  tmAvlniition— those  Are  two  elemaata 
which  wer«  aeldocn  cotijo1q4m1  Id  th«  pAatilofi  knowo 
to  I  bo  Greek  or  Roman  lover.— jSaintk  Dkuvk, 


l;^mo.  cloth,  f  1.00. 


1  vol. 

lu- -  -- 

f  »«» 

i II' 


By  FLORENCE  MARRYATT. 
PA  H^oy  JOyEH. 

A  Novel.    I  \CK  Marry  ATT,  author  I 

uf     *'Lf  rUct,"     "How     Like 

WomAti; 1  vol..  liSmo.f  1.00. 

*      **  Flureneo  Marryatt  b*a  beeta  of  ndmircrft.  mnd 
•*he  will  havo  more  when  'P*rM>(t  Janet'  fs  rfUuS. 
rhis  In  th«  ttJorr  of  n  aooil  ronii  wboM>  faith  in  abr- 
Un   Ulblc  t^ttchitiijb  (B  eb^keD.  *>ut   not   und«r»  ' 
f m<*d.    H**  i!l*ft  \m  i-oreTy  teropC«d  by  hU  lovo  for  «  j 
'         hr  nc'ver  finds  ft  our^  A4id  bit  wife  4 
rifvrihnco  of  It.  tK«  only  vulferef  J 
ir^clf.    It  u  a  capital  atory  aad  | 

wirit  una 
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JUST    PUBLISHED. 

FBIENDSINEXILE. 

A  TALE  OF  DIPLOMACY,  CORONETS  AND  HEARTS. 

LLOYD   BRYCE,     i 

Aitthor  of  "Paradise,"  "The  Romance  of  an  Alter  tfifo*"  "A  Dream  of 

Conquest,**  Etc. 


In  1  Volume*  12ma,  Extra  Cloth.  Laid  Paper,  Etc.    Price,  51.00,^ 


Ltoyd  Bryce  is  the  author  of  several  auccessfut  stories*  This,  his  latest  story,' 
deala  with  the  UQpr»>titable  life  of  Americans  abroad,  and  touches  with  a  sarcastic  wi^ 
upon  the  dreariness  of  expatriatiou.  The  author  knows  his  subject  tliomURhly  ;  he  has 
tiavelled  extensively  in  Euro|K^,  and  seen  his  eountr>^men  iq  alf  llie  difTereDt  stages  of 
ftc?climatization.  To  set  forth  hia  views  on  the  subject  he  has  woven  them  together  with 
an  interesting  story,  showing  the  ins  and  outs  of  diplomatic  life  as  well  as  more  senti- 
mental matter. 


By  M.  E,  BRADDON. 
AI^L  ALONG   THE  BIVER. 


E, 


Braddon,    author   of    ' 
ady  Audley'i*  Secret," 


By  M 

Fioyd,"  **Lady  Audi 

of  Prey."  etc.    1  voL.  12mo.  ^I.OO. 


Aurora 
*  Birda 


A  yonnfT.  prttty 
miiD  tniich  oilier  than 


A  itorr  xjH  anonn&l  aiurpltcity 
asdjceotle  alrl  marries  a  mm 
itocUk  a  mafor  In  the  BHfish  Army,  who  ii»  called 
toudla.  There  is  DOlhlntr  for  ber  to  do  but  to 
writo  to  h^m  and  t«fid  hfsr  nardcn.  Satan,  who  i« 
ii]Wity«r«atly  to  employ  Idte  haticls.  »utidB  *  fas- 
ciitniJiiK  yoaaic  lordhng  to  Che  TUlage, 


By   E.  E.  hale. 
A    N9^W  EXOrANO  BOYHOOD. 


Hy  KnwAKD  Evkbktt  HALE.author  of  *  East 
mid  West."  -Sybil  Knox,"  "The  Ma.n  With- 
out a  Country/'  etc.    With  six  i!lustratioii«i. 
1  voL,  l2mo«  cloth,  f  LOO. 
In  t**iiirolume  webuvoadcr   '^"    •     r<*oant  of 

Dr.  *!*»«*•  boyhood .    The  ▼«  the  book 

btti»  ^'^rn  f»n  ImfplmtHon   fo  iH,  -utilhor. 

fnr  ^  •  "■ 

Vllio  am  jksrlftJliDg  incjr  an  iiiu»iK'H  in  r«rin. 


By  JULIEN  GORDON. 
Hlff   TsETTrrnS. 

A  Transcript  of  Modern  Love.  By  JuLlEN 
Gordon,  author  of  "*  Manonettes.*'  *'A  Dip- 
lomats Diary,*'  etc.,  etc.  1  vol.,  IZmo,  extra 
cloth,  11.00. 

The  %acieata  knew  nothlog  of  the  evtraordtaary 
complevitT  of  the  emotion  which  vrv  call  love. 
iCeepect  and  lCDaizin«tion— ihoso  are  two  «lemei»ta 
which  w«*re  seldom  conjoined  In  the  tMwwton  knowa 
t^  the  Greek  or  Roman  lover.— Sajntk  Bauva. 


By  FLORENCE  MARRYATT. 

PAR^py  ^roxEs. 

A  Novel,    B?  Ft.ARKNCK  MARRrATT,  author' 

of     *•  Love's     Courtict,*'     "  How     Like 

Woman,"  etc,,  etc,    1  vol.,  12mo,  |L0U. 

*'  Florence  Blarryatt  has  hoete  of  ndmlrera.  ai 

eh^wilMmve  more  when  'Parson  Jones' la  i 

T'      '    ' '     ^icrr  of  a  sood  rnibo  whoMn  faith  in  ear* 

I  toachinicto  Is  abakea.  but  tiot  uadar* 

•  itlfo  ix  sorely  temi>ted  hy  hit  lovQ  for  a 

*  .,  inv'cr  ftada  It  out,  and  hia  wife 

irice  of  iU  the  only  aufTerer 

li  is  a  capital  atory  aad 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL   BOOKSELLERS. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED. 

FBIENDm¥xiLE. 

A  TALE  OF  DIPLOMiCY,  CORONETS  AND  HEARTS. 

BY 

LLOYD   BRYCE,     I 


Author  of  **  Paradj!ie, 


*' The  Romance  of  an  Alter  Ctfo,' 
Conquest/*  Etc. 


"  A  Dream  of 


In  1  Volume,  12nio,  Extra  Cloth,  Laid  Paper*  Etc,    Price,  $1,00. 


Lloyd  Bryc«  is  the  author  of  several  ancc^sftil  stories.  Tins,  his  latest  story, 
deftle  with  th?  unprofitabte  life  of  AmericaDs  abroad,  aud  touches  with  a  sarcastic  wil^ 
upon  the  dreariiies*  of  eacpatriatioD,  The  author  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  ;  he  has 
tnivelM  e3Eteiisively  in  Euro|»e,  and  seen  his  eountrymeo  in  all  the  different  stages  of 
BC!«  I  <  ion.    To  set  f^jrth  his  views  on  the  Huhject  lie  ha»  woren  them  together  with 

Kn  .  1 1;;  story,  showing  the  ins  and  outs  of  dtploiiiatic  life  as  well  as  more  seoti- 

I  m^***^^  mutter. 


Bt  M.   E,   BRADDON. 
ALL  ALONG  THE  BIVER, 


By  M.    E. 

of  ^rey," 
Ji  isfory  uf 


Hraddon,    author   of    "Aurora 

*  Lady   Audley's  Secret,"  "Birds 

etc.    1  vol,.  i:£mo.  91.00. 

unuboiil  simplicUf .     A  jonnft,  prcttr 

<rl   aiarriefi  a  Dinri  mnch  oMerthnn 

r  in  thc!  BHrjQb  arniy.  who  (i  called 

re  is  rioriilDK  for  hur  Uj  do  but  lu 

r  KArdeii.    S^tan,  whota 

idle  haiidn,  9«nds  a  faa* 

o  the  vllJatfo. 


1... 


il   HALE. 


By  JULIEN  GORDON. 

/f/«   T.ETTWns. 

A  Transcript  of  Modern  l.ove.  Bv  JcLISK 
GoRtJON,  author  of  "  Marionette!*.^'  "A  Dip- 
lomat's Diary,-  etc.,  etc.  I  voL,  l^o,  extra 
cloth.  $1.00. 

Tho  *iucleiit«  knew  oothlog  of  the  extraordin 
( nfiipleiiUy  uf  the  emotion  whtcn  we  caJl  lovj 
lieapect  and  imairiniition^thostf  are  two  elemoiilL 
which  were  seldom  conjoined  in  tho  pAMiion  linowa 
to  the  Greek  or  Roman  lover.— Saintk  Bruvk. 


^     XFJV    EXGLAyn    BOYHOOD. 

r  Ei>wAKD  Ev  EKETT  Halk«  author  of  **EaMt 
_  Dd  West."  "Sybil  Knox,"  "The  Man  With- 
out a  Country,"  etc.   With  six  illustrations* 
1  vol..  liiiio^  cloth,  f  1.00, 
Ir,    *  '  irue  we  bftveadeligbtrai  aorounr     ' 

>i  hoo«I .    The  very  subject  of  the  b 

m  ,*f^irftt*on   to  »lii»»   vimrnHIr  Ktiii 


Itiio  Virc  pcru'i^LiuK  lucjrtiii.  rkiiiijiv?  in  t'al^3^ 


BT  FLORENCE  MARRY  ATT, 
FA  HHQN  joy  EH. 

A  Novel,  By  Florenck  Marry att»  suthor 
of  *'  I^ove'M  Conflict,*'  **  How  Like  a 
Woman,"  etc..  etc.  1  vol.^  12mo.  fhoa 
*'  Florence  Marryutt  has  bo«ts  of  iidmlrors.  i 

*h^  will  hnre  more  when  'Partoo  Jone*"  H  t 

^  L  .    . .  *i ,  ^ttjfy  of  agood  ra*D  who<M*  f-'" 
t«achiDKb  tA  thakeo,  but 
alto  l«  »or«ly  t«mpt4sd  bf  h  i  al 

NuiMMij.  friitasfthe  nrvcr  ftndm  t%  out,  muu  nt«  wil«  ' 
Ifto  remains  in  ficuoranco  of  it.  tK«)  only  •ufftnN* 

^rbopar»o&  himvvlf.    U  la  a  capltai  itory  and 

well  told.'* 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 


GASSELL  PUBLISHIM  (lii'SSJiV^ 

I06  FOURTH  A\E.,  H^Vl  XO^V-- 


JUST    PUBLISH  KD, 

FRIENmN¥xiLE. 

A  TALE  OF  DIPLOMACY,  CORONETS  AND  HEARTS. 


^BY 


LLOYD   BRYCE, 

Author  of  "Paradise."  "The  Romance  of  an  Alter  ttfo/*  **  A  Dream  of 

Conquest/*  Etc. 


In  1  Voluinct  12mo,  Extra  Cloth*  Laid  Paper^  Etc.    Price,  5L00« 


Lloyd  Bryce  is  the  author  of  aever&I  successfal  stories.  This,  his  latest  story, 
deals  with  the  unprofitable  life  of  AmericiD^  abroad,  and  touches  with  a  sarcastic  wi^ 
upon  the  dreariuesa  of  expatriation.  The  author  knows  his  subject  thorou|Thfy  ;  he  has 
traTelled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  seen  his  countrymen  in  all  the  diiTerent  stages  of 
acclimatization.  To  set  fijrth  his  views  on  the  subject  he  has  woven  them  together  with 
an  interesting  story,  showing  the  ins  and  outs  of  diplomatic  life  as  well  as  more  sent! 
mental  matter. 


By  M.  E.  BRADDON.  I 

aIjI.  along  the  river.     ! 

B?   M.    E.    BKA.DDON,    author   of   "  Aurora  | 
F»oyd,"  '*  Lady   Audlev  s  Secret,"  **  Birds  i 
of  Prey."  etc.    1  vol.,  l2mo,  $LI3U. 
A  story  of  tiniibu».(  simplicity.    A  yonnir.  pretty 
aii'i  111  marrioa  a  mnti  much  older  than 

Bbi  r  iu  ttie  BHrtab  army,  who  is  called 

14}  1 1  Hj re  li  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to 

wriic  I't  h'lij  iiad  leojl  her  fcardea.  S^tan,  who  ia 
Alwiiyti  n?a«ly  to  employ  Idle  hatids.  soada  a  fas^ 
ciaaituK  youtuc lordltng  to  the  villanEe* 


By  J0LIEN  GORDON. 
/f  J«   LETTERS, 


4 


By   E.  E.   hale. 


By  En  WARD  EvTSRETT  Hale,  author  of  *'Eaat 
and  We»t."  *  Sybil  Knox,"  ''Ttie  Man  With- 
out a  Country."  etc.    W  ith  six  lllustrationi. 
1  vol..  t2mo,  cloth,  f  LOO. 
In  this  volume  we  bAve  AdeliKhtfii]  account  of 
Dr.  HoJv'b  boyhood .    The  very  aub^t^ct  of  the  book 
b«e  h*^vn  f»n  if»»^lmtir*f*  fo  iht^  v«<nerable  author, 
j^j...  .  -    *.  . .  ...    -  . —    #  .  ,.  .  fnffnift youth  a§ 

h'-  rifl   day*.    The 

lllk,  T.  HsUc's  sons. 

IMrllU  ttiC   IM."!  lt<«.  k,  lli^    LIM"!!    HI  I    ni;u>'11CQ  IQ    Pftritt. 


A  Transcript  of  Modern  Love,  Bv  Jpliek 
Gordon,  author  of  '*  Marionettes^*'  **A  Dip- 
lomat's Diary,"  etc.,  etc.  I  vol.,  liemo,  extra 
cloth,  ll.OO. 

The  ancienU  knew  nothing:  of  the  extraordlaary 
comitJexlty  of  the  emoUon  which  we  cjUI  love. 
Uespeot  and  iraaiEinfiitoQ-~thoee  are  two  elemeati 
which  w«>r«  seldom  coojotned  in  the  pAwion  knowa 
to  Iho  Greek  or  Roman  lover.— ^Saimtk  Bkuvc 


By 


FLORENCE  MARRYATT. 
PA  RSOX  JON  EH. 


A  Novel.    By  Florence  Marbyatt,  author  " 
of     ** Love's     Conliict,"     *' How     Like    a 
Woman,"  etc.,  etc,    1  vol.,  12mo,  $L00^ 
"  Klorence  Marryatt  has  ho«Ui  of  ndmlrers.  and 
«he  will  have  more  when  ' Parson  Jones' is  read. 
This  19  the  stcry  of  a  boo4  roan  whoi»e  faith  lii  cer* 
tftin  Bible  teachlngb  Is  shaken,  but  not   under- 
mined.   He  also  is  corely  tempted  by  hit}  love  for  a 
woman,  but  as  she  never  finds  ft  out,  and  hin  wife 
i\\m  remains  in  iKnoranco  of  it,  the  only  lufTerer 
is  (he  parnon  hjniaclf.    ll  is  a  capital  story  and 
well  lold." 


FOR    SALE    BV    ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 


GASSELL  PUBLISHING  GQMk^V 


TH 

NORTH    AMERICAN    RE- 
VIEW,       JULV,        1893. 


.  Headers  of  the  July  number  of  The  Retiew  will  be  sure  to 
latHi  with  more  than  ordimiry  interest  to  the  article  on  **  The 
Fumily  of  ColombuR,"  by  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  who  has  receutly 
Tiett^d  the  United  States  as  tho  giicfit  of  the  Government*  Hig 
Omce,  who  is  eleventh  in  descent  from  the  great  navigatorj  wns 
born  in  Madrid  in  IS37  and  siioceeded  to  the  dnkedom  in  18G7. 
Hia  other  titles  are  Duke  of  La  Vaga,  Marquis  of  Jamaica  and 
Admiral  and  *'  Adelantado  Mayor  "  ol  the  hulies.  lie  is  a  recog* 
niEwl  authority  on  cattle  bridling  ami  agricultural  improvements, 
and  has  bng  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Spain,  having  served  in  the  Cortes  and  on  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Madrid,  and  having  held  the  offices  of  Minister  of  tlie  In* 
terior,  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  Councillor  of  the  Monte  de 
Piedal,  and  Royal  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  Rev.  Dr,  Briggs'e  article  on  "  The  Future  of  Presbyterian* 
in  the  United  States''  possesses  a  special  value  in  view  of  the 
riter*e  recent  trial  for  **  hcreey,"  which  created  so  much  excite- 
'^Bient  in  theological  circles.     Dr.  Briggs  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1841.     He  studied  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  1S57-G0  ;  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,   1861-63 ;  and  in  the 
Vuhi  Berlin,  18$$-6^,  Betnrmng  to  this  country  he  bec4imo 

pastor  i'nabfterian  church  at  Koaelle,  X.  J.,  and  in  1874 

WIS  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary*  He  has  written  much  on  Biblical  subjects,  having 
published,  among  other  worki»  ''American  Prr.bvtrrianism,  Its 
Orlgtfi  and  Early  History/' 

Und^r  ihii  himd  of  **  Natural  History  of  ine  iiiij  ur.  i,<  1 
Bobinson  deseribf«  in  amost  interesting  manner  the  impress  if 
on  birds  and  mammals  by  the  contest  with  snakt^s.  Doctor  Robin- 
aoii»  was  btirn  in  Suiaex  in  1857  and  was  educat4?dat  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  Ix^ndon,  and  Durham  Univentty*  where  be  grad- 
uates! first  nmn  of  the  year  and  was  awaided  the  Gold  M^al  of 
the  University  for  h^  gradnatioii  Iheiis  "  On  the  Diuses  and 
Treatment  of  Insomnia.'*  He  is  well  known  m  the  anchor  of 
variaoi  articlei  on  subjects  relating  to  nataral  history,  writteo 
from  an  evolntionist  point  of  view. 

^.Should  the  Chinr^Be  Excluded  ? **  is  a  ijnettion  which  11 
in  the  negative  bj  CoL  R.  O.  lDgtenoU«  and  ici.  ^^ 


BULLETIN  OF  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  RE- 
VIEW,       JULY^        1893. 


Readers  of  tho  July  number  of  The  Beview  will  be  sure  to 
tnrn  with  more  than  ordiruiry  interest  to  the  article  011  **  The 
Family  of  Columbus/'  by  the  Duke  of  Verngua,  who  has  recently 
Tisited  the  United  State*  as  the  guest  of  the  Covernmeut.  Ilia 
Grace,  who  is  eleventh  in  descent  from  the  great  navigator,  waa 
born  in  Madrid  in  1837  and  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1867, 
His  other  titles  are  Duke  of  La  Vega,  Marquis  of  Jamaica  ami 
Admiral  and  **  Adelantado  Mayor  "  of  the  Indies,  He  is  a  recog* 
nized  authority  on  cuttle  brc^li ug  and  agricultural  improvements^ 

rand   baa  long  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  party  in 

'Spain,  having  served  in  the  Cortes  and  on  the  Municipal  Council 
of  M}idr]d«  and  having  held  the  offices  of  Minister  of  tlie  In- 

.  ierior,  Vice-President  of  f'      '    iite,  Councillor  of  the  Monte  de 

[piedal,  and  Royal  Comnn  ^f  Agriculture. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Brtggs's  article  on  "  The  Future  of  Presbyterian- 
iam  in  the  United  States''  posaessea  a  special  value  in  view  of  the 
writers  recent  trial  for  **  heresy/'  which  created  so  much  excite- 
ment in  theological  circles*  Dr.  Briggs  was  born  in  New  York  10 
1841.  He  Btudied  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  1857-GO  ;  in  the 
Union  Theologicivl  8emin*vry»  New  York,  1801-63  ;  and  in  the 
University  of  Berlin^  1866-69.  Returning  to  this  country  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Roselle,  N.  J.,  and  in  1874 
was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theological 

iSeminary.  lie  has  written  much  on  BlblicaJ  subjects,  having 
publishtid,  among  other  works^  •*  American  Presbyterianisra^  Its 
Origin  and  Early  History." 

Uniicr  the  head  of  **  Natural  History  of  the  Hiss  *'  Dr.  Louis 
Robinson  describes  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  impress  left 
on  birds  and  mammals  by  the  contest  with  snakes.  Doctor  Hobin* 

Laon,  was  born  in  Sussex  in  1857  and  was  e«lucated  ut  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospiiiil^  London,  and  Durham  University,  where  he  grad- 
uated first  man  of  the  year  and  was  awanled  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  University  for  his  graduation  thesis  *'  On  the  Causes  and 
Treatment  of  Insomnia.'^  He  is  well  known  as  tho  author  of 
various  articles  on  subjects  relating  to  natural  history,  written 
from  an  evolntioT    "      '   '    '        v. 

**  Should  the  uded  ?"  is  a  question  which  is 

anst^t^red   in  the  negauve  by  Col.  R.  O.  logersolU  and  in  the 


afltoiative  by  Kepresentativo  Geary,  of  California,  the  Mf^Asjp 
^tiie  Chintise  Restriction  Bill.  Mr.  Geary  wits  horn  in  HhmEoMk 
setts  in  IBa-l  but  has  resided  in  California  since  he  waa  nine  years 
of  age.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877  and  ha*  'en 

in  the  practice  of  law.     He  is  serving  his  third  term  iri  '       ^.     s«. 

'*  The  Anti-Trust  Campaign**  is  discnssed  by  Albion  W. 
Tourgue.  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Anti-Traat  Convention  re- 
cently held  in  Chicago.  Judge  Tourgee  was  born  in  1838,  Ho 
sei'ved  in  the  National  Army  1861-05.  being  wounded  at  Bull  Rim 
and  at  Perryville.  At  the  Loyalists*  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
1866  he  prepared  the  report  ou  the  condition  of  tJie  Southern  States. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1808  and  1875,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
codify  and  revise  the  State  laws;  in  1868  be  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Seventh  North  Carolina  District, 
his  term  expiring  in  1874.  and  in  1876  was  ap jointed  Pension 
Agent  for  that  State.  He  has  published  a  number  of  law  books, 
besides  several  successful  novels. 

An  interesting  article  on 'Ireland  at  the  World's  Fair*'  is 
contributed  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  always  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  development  of  Irish  industries.  Lady 
Aberdeen  is  tlie  youngest  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth,  and  was  married  in  1877  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  wai 
Loi*d  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  adminis* 
tration,  and  who  was  recently  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

The  recent  launch  of  the  new  cup-defender  **  Pilgrim  '"  and 
the  establishment  of  a  twenty-hour  service  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  furnish  occasion  for  two  valuable  papers  ;  the  first 
on  '*  International  Yachting  in  1893/*  by  George  A.  Stewart,  the 
designer  of  the  "Pilgrim/'  and  the  second  on  ^*  The  Fast^ist 
Train  in  the  World/'  by  the  Editor  of  the  liaihond  GautU. 
The  remaining  articles  in  the  July  number  are :  **  How  Distrust 
Stops  Trade/*  by  Edward  Atkinson,  one  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties on  economic  subjects  in  the  country  ;  '*  Norway^s  Political 
Crisis/'  by  H,  H,  Boyesen ;  *'  Divorce  Made  Easy/*  by  ProL 
S.  J-  Brun  J  "Silver  Legislation  and  Its  Results/*  by  the  ax* 
Director  of  the  Mint,  Hon.  Edward  0.  Leech,  •*  Fr  rl- 

hood/'  by  the  Marquise  of  San  Carlos,  and  an  intere^st  ^  ac- 
tion from  "The  American  Correspondence  of  Lord  Erskine,'* Willi 
notes  by  the  Hon.  Stuart  Erskine.     The  Notes  m   ^     *  \xi$ 

include  "  Au  Unpublished  Speech  of  AbrHh;ini  Lin  ♦a 

out  from  the  original  shorthand  notes  by  Represenlittitir  Uttt, 
who  furnishes  a  brief  introductiou. 
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^uth  but  there  is  a  fountain  . 
which  ^ives  health,  strength 
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^ift  of  nature. 
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the  Chinese  Restriction  Bill.  Mr,  Gear}*  was  born  in  ^  ,i  ,  im- 
setts  in  1854  but  haa  resided  id  California  ainee  lie  was  Dtia«  yi*ari 
of  age.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877  and  baadioce  been 
in  the  pructice  of  law.     He  is  serving  his  third  term  in  Congress. 

'*  The  AntiTriist  Campaign"  is  discusaed  by  Albion  W. 
Tourgee,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Anti*Trn»t  Conrcnlion  it»^ 
cently  held  in  Chicago,  Judge  Towrg6e  wiw  born  in  183S.  H^ 
served  in  the  National  Army  1861-65*  being  woundr  ill  Run 

and  at  Perryville,  At  the  Loyalists*  Convention  at  i  ..  ..i -  ^pbia  in 
1866  he  prepared  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Southern  Htalec 
He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Ur'^  '05 

of  18^*8  and  1875,  and  was  one  of  thecomiL  1  ;     ^^  ;  10 

codify  and  revise  the  State  laws  ;  in  1868  he  was  elected  Judgt 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Seventh  North  Oar"  ""■  "►-t, 
his  term  expiring  in  1874,  and   in  1876  was  app  on 

Agent  for  that  State,  He  has  published  a  number  of  law  booka, 
besides  several  snceessfnl  novels* 

An  interesting  article  on  "  Ireland  at  the  World^s  Fair  **  is 
contributed  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  who  haa  always  lake!i 
a  great  interest  in  the  development  of  Iritsh  indu8lri»»*  LMf 
Aberdeen  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Twwd- 
month,  and  was  married  in  1877  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  waa 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  Mr,  Gladstone's  last  admtnta- 
tratiou,  and  who  was  recently  appointed  Oovemor-lieneraJ  ot 
Canada. 

The  recent  launch  of  the  new  cap*defender  **  Pilgrim  ^'  aod 
the  establishment  of  a  twenty-Iiour  service  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  furnish  oceasion  for  two  valuaM  ^o  firai 

on  **Internaitional  Yachting  in  1893,"  by  Gcu:^_  a,  art,  the 

designer  of  the  ''Pilgrim/^  and  the  second  on  ''The  Faateal 
Train  in  the  World, *'  by  the  Editor  of  the  Kar        '    ^ 
The  remaining  articles  in  the  July  number  are  :  • 
Stops  Ti^e/'  by  Edward  Atkinson^  one  of  the  higbelt  authori- 
tie«  on  economic  subjects  in  the  country;  •' ^'  *     !'  V  li 

Crisis/'  by  H.  H,  lioyeseu ;  **  Divorce  Mad 
S,  J.  Brun ;  "Silver  Legislation  and  Its   l£csults»'*  by  the  ei- 
Director  of  the  Mint*  Hon,  Edward  O*  Leech  ,  **  Ff'  ^    * 
hood/*  by  the  Marquise  of  San  Carlos,  and  an  inters 
tion  from  **The  American  Correspondence  of  Loni 
notes  by  the  Hnn«  Stuart  Erskine.     Tiie  Notes 
mclnde  **  An  Unpublished  Speeoh  of  Abraham  Lj: 
out  (rom  the  original  8^  '  notes  tiy  Eb^presoui; 
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MA«8ACHUSETT9. 


IMAS«ACHU8ETT$,  Worcester* 

The  Highland  Military  Academy. 

B*etn»3^  year  Sept.  13.  Clu«»tcnK  Sclcnritk\ 
Bus1a«B«,  Preparatory  licpni'tmAniii,  CiyiiiiiA»iuiir 
AtJilelici  £ncourA4fi*cl,  Cdreftil  Trainiog.    iloni«j 

Jr>»KFt{  Aldkn  Shaw.  A.  %U,  UQjd  ^odtor, 

INAftSACHUSETTS,  Worcest«r.  ^~ 
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SCHOOL   lioi  s*-*  sith 

labor.-itMfic-'-  iJ'.r.irir-  \I. 

iKiit:^!  rtMi  %  ,  OD  I 

l»l   H-^'     ill     j 

tuted  In-  I 

O I M  >  t<  II  I  H- ,  n  lu;  s  ct  n«;d  t  r»  hf;;t  ,M  y  of  tl  FUr- 
lurv.  A  n  hut  Id  I  Qgd  healed  by  steam  Ample 
pJaygriiuiids. 

D.  VV.  A&EHCROMBiK,  A.  M.,  Principal* 


MEW    JEltaSY, 


NEW  JERSEY,  PlalnftaJd. 

Harned  Academy. 

8e I uc I  Boarding' SchooK  New  balldtnes,  itoKle 
roQDia.  Thorough  preparation  for  tbe  Deal  col^ 
iegea  Aod  for  buaineaa.    Send  formrcQlars 


NEW  VOUK. 


MIOMICAN. 


HUONIOaM,  Detroit. 

The  Detroit  Seminary, 

6C1IOOL    FOR     OttiLBL        MlSS    CCTCHEOK.     MJM 

PoiT.  Hii  Atid  47  AdaiD8  aveoud,   Wodt.    CiircTiIarf 
on  appliciitlop. 


Tilt*  a  t'oiwa© 
In  itjp 

SPRAGUE 


STUDY 

I     A%J|f   Correspor.dfloca^ 
"f^^*     School  of  Uw. 

i_|  jf^  an  KP     ^*^  ^^  tUTnria 

J.  CoTMta,  ^*».  Sfe*v. 
DETROIT,  NIICH. 

Hit*.  J*  Tjtjujj^iiuw  a;  JJi** 

imiOHIOANt  Hougnton. 

Michigan  Miningr  School. 


NEW  VORK,  Aurora. 

Cayuga  Luke  Military  Academy. 

A.  fC^  McALPiNR.  A.  M..  Prtnotpal. 
NEW  YORIC.  Albany. 

St,  Aprnes  School  for  Girls, 

I'n'l  of  HUhop  DootiO.     Choicer 

Four  y  Tor  vriiduailcin.     Bp«flal 

wrudj  >  or  (he  flanrard    Course  for 

VVoro<?ii-     J-orc'faiaioii«<jadrtrcna 

MiM  K.  W.  Borx),  Pfloelpal. 

NEW  YORK,  Brooklfn, 

Home    and     School    for    Young 

In  t  ,  ro  tht«  »ch<M»t.  ibc  PrtDelp&l  wt*  in 

niif*tj  '  im-^tlvr*      Sht'  felt   fhnt   tbt*  educa 
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NEW   JERSEY. 


NEW  JERSEY,  Barren  Point. 

School  for  Young  Ladles. 

Lpo»Uoo  on  Salt  Wafr  w  York. 

A.  Jt  Urease.  M.  A,.         i  .K.B,  a., 

NEW  JERSEY,  »or<l»f*tow<». 

B**  'wn  Mint  i      *■'  ite. 

J  w    York  I.    Solid 

fo,,  L'..    u_i.  -      Pro 


A.  M..  Principal 
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Jkti**  IvAiUj^Jii^i^  L    JlALTUV.  M,  A.  Ptltot'lwU. 


NEW  YORE,  Carmal. 

Drew  Ladies'  Seminary. 

Twenty  ritrhTh  yrar  otwtiH  Soptt  211.    CBmS 
M   |iin  :  'Mtrew  L»dlo8' Hemlnary  la 

ezG«N'  hjQAlioiLUutiou/'    Hendforlllu 

iraicHi 

lU  V  J  \M^-^  Maktist  Yeaokr,  1L  A^  Prea. 


NEW  TORE.  Olavoraok. 

Claverack  College  and    Hudson 
River  Institute. 

Hud-  iva 

tji4f«4*  I  .  lun 

bOiiri    aJ^<^  *!lvt)Liuo  iDvon   by  m 
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CONMECTICUT. 


CONMICTIOUT,  Norwalk* 

Mfss  Balrd*s  Institute  for  Girls. 

<4I  Milesfrom  New  York  City» 
Primary  and  College  Preparatory  Cla^ea. 
Muiic.  Art  and  the  Languages.  New  btiildings, 
Bteatn  heat,  iacandcacent  light,  symnasiutn. 
Cftrelul  attention  to  morals  aoct  manaera.  22if 
year. 

CONMCCTIOUT,  Oreanwlch. 

Academy  and  Home  for  lO  Boys 

6i9th  year  of  Acadomy.  Hth  of  Home  Prepara- 
tion for  CoIleKo  or  Business.  Abdolui^jLy  healthful 
location  and  genuine  home,  with  rctlnea  surroood- 
inga.    Gyiiinafiium.    Keferfucev  required, 

J.  H.  KooT.  Principal. 

CONMECTICUTv  Ora«nw)ch, 

The    Misses  Stowe's  School   for 

Young  Ladies.  On  high  ground  overlooking  the 
Sound;  limited  number  received  in  the  family. 

CONMECTICUT,  Hartford  (iiittn*»uliuflj«> 

Woodslde  Seminary, 

TemiBSSOOto  Seoo.  Erory  advantage  for  cul- 
ture, study,  and  heallb .  Number  limtttd.  Apply 
for  circulars  with  full  particulars. 

Miaa  Sara  J.  HMiTit.  Principal. 

COMNECTICIIT,  Norwalk,  HUlalde, 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls  and 
Young  Ladies 

Re-op«DS  Sept.  28, 1883.  College  Preporafcorr  and 
General  Go uraca.  Special  departments  for  Vocal 
and  Instrameiital  ^luj(ic  Art,  Lsin«uaged.  Ceriif- 
icatc  admit B  to  Wollesloy  and  Vaasar  Coliugej. 

OONNEOTIGUT,  Stmsbury. 

McLean    Seminary     for     Young 
Ladies. 

College  nreparafory,  literary  and  English  courses. 
French.  Uertnan.  Art,  Mustc.  Location  attriicUrp, 
healthful,  aocesmble.    Address 

Kkv.  J.  B.  McLkan. 


CONNECTICUT,  New  London, 
INSTRUCTION   FOR    EPILEPTICS. 

A  delightful  home,   careful  and  j'  mi 

atmctlon,    combined    witn    the   mo  d 

ay  stem  of  treatment,  under  a  phyBir  ii< 

experienoe  in  this  dis^aaa.    Send  for  circulAi^  and 
referenoen,      DE.  V^  1LLIAM80N,  H«ir  London,  Gt. 


ILLINOIS. 


ILLINOIS,  Rockford. 

Bockford  College  for  Women. 

iSth  year  begins  Sept,  13, 1883.  College  conrae 
and  excellent  preparatory  school.  Hpecialiy  or- 
ganised departmeuu  of  music  and  art.  Four  wetl- 
equipped  laboratories,  Uood,  growing  library. 
Fine  gymnasium.  rcHidenc  physician.  Memorial 
Hall  enables  at udrnts  to  much  reduce  exponaes. 
For  catalogue  address 

SARAH  F.  AjtDSKaoK.  Prlndpal, 

Lock  Box  46,  Rockfnrd,  111. 

ILLINOIS,  Chloaso. 

Chicago  College  of  Lp^ 

Law  Dkpaktbiickt  Lake  Fo* 
Two  and  Thr«e  Year  Course.  u 

•ddreta  K.  I£.  BAfutKir.  LL,  B..  ^<lm.  y.  i,«ui  <  tm > 
Boitdlng. 


INOIANA. 


liAaa^cHustTTS, 


MASaACHUSETTSt  Amnprst* 

Mrs,  W.  F,  Stear  r  inrn 

FOR  YouNo  Lauh::*,    1;  jtt.j 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Amnervt, 

ML    Pleasant   Family   Scl 
Boys. 

Thorough  prffparattoQ  for  CoOe^  d 
Locution  unsurpassed  lor  beauty  s 
nesa.    For  circuliu-a  applx  to 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Aul»uri«<S«l# 

Riverside  School. 

A  family  dcbool  of  ex-  r| 

limitbd   nnmbcr  of  giri 
ndroita  to  WeU«»ley  Coiicuv.   nmvi 
Uctober  5.  1SU3. 

Miva  11  SUA  T,  StItTU. 


MASSACHUSSETS,  B^«tan« 
Place* 

Boston  Unive-^  *  .   t  ^ 

Fall  term  opens  ' 
iars,  address 

NEW^NGLANO  C0NSER1 

llr.Eb^nTourW  OF  MUSIC. 

Tht'     I    ./    I.:";.   ,-     <    -■!  -      .,,;,■ 

Inadu 

exceui  ii 


UH  ' 

St  udunl  s.    L'uU  tu  I 
FKASK  w 

J'"r  , 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Coneof^* 

Concord  Home  School* 

Twenty  Hve  boys  prep*r<Ml  for oolti 

Uf  ■      ■  '  A 

tl 

lllUU,; ,        t_:_L^.^^^'.    „. ,^,_. 

Jamlh  ^  u  Aia.ajfCK  I 
MASSACHUSETTSt  SuvUmms 

Williston  SeiTiinary, 

Prepares  bt'*  -  '■-•  "■--  -"•■'-■:T«ori 
New  laboratv  lia]  ] 

ing^  heated  ^> 
1833.     Aodnj-.    j..    .     »-,  .-*i,LaS 

MASSACHUSETTS.  South  j 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Offers  thr<?o  Coliegiale  <aiUT#('».     Kv 

LihriLrV.  ij.-bur.'i't/r  ipH.  t  a'jj-ifi.     ^i»d 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Mo«itval«*  ' 

Ashley  Hall. 

Home  t^hooi  for  ^  j  uittic 

milea  from  Boston  vri  a(i4 

Tharouicb  prepare*  i  "^r 


MASSACNUSE i i    . 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    John 
School  for  etna. 

Fur  nil : ' 


Mi: 


IIIOIAIII^T#Tr%llm\it%>  I      m^mm^rn***^^ 

Rose  Polytocbmc  \n^Vi\»,  W 
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IMA*SACHUSCTTi. 


■  MASSACHUSETTS,  Worcester, 

■  The  Highland  MUitary  Academy. 

■  BflRtitftasni  year  Scpl.  13.    CTassicHl.  S<.'icDnflc, 

■  Bualnea*,  Pret^arar^^ry  Dep&rtmentt^.  Uymuajiuii*. 
AthletlcMi  Eiieourafpcd,  Caroful  Training.    Home 

JoHkPii  Alden  Shaw.  A.M.,  Head  Master. 
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MASSACHUSETTS,  Woroaster* 

Worcester  Academy. 

A  Bo>a'  School  of  thy  binhKSt  erade  601  h  year 
bcfttnn  Scpu  6.  ThoroHKb  priMJaraiioa  for  any 
CoJIcifc  or  HciciitiQc  t^cbooK  CcrtLflcaie  admita  to 
various  CO U^Kf^. 
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D.  W.  ABKfiCRaufiiE.  A.  Mm  PrinoipaJ. 
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MICHIGAN. 


MICHIGAN,  Detroit. 

The  Detroit  Seminary, 

SCUOOL    irOR    G[RL».         MlS8    CCTTCHROK.     MlsS 

POPT,  Hi  and  17  Adams  avcQue,   WesU    Circulars 
on  applicatioo. 


STUDY 


I 


f  Take  •  Crpurt* 
\n  I  tie 

SPBA6UE    , 
*■'*_■*      School  of  Law. 

J.    COTNTN.    t»it..  SCC't, 

DETROIT.  MICH. 
MICHIGAN,  HouKhton. 

Michigan  Mining  School* 

ri*  -     ,. .^       y^   ».,.- ,. 

Mil  iMpod.    Tuition  free,    ror  catalogue 

wi  ouir. 


MICHI6AN  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  I 

J  - 


inr^i!  Ill*' 


NSW    JBNSCV. 


NEW  JERSEY,  Bvrsen  Point. 

Schnoi  for  Young  Ladies. 

L  Salt  Water^  8  mllet  from  New  York. 

A.  t  >L  A*,         Lki*ha  S.  C'lakkk.  B.  a.. 

rnriiiiiit.  Ijiidy  FrlDclpaK 
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NEW  .lEflSeV,  Bord^mown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

|t(if.w4^An    Ki-w    Viirlt   »od    Phlliwlelphla,    .Solid 
tsmv*  "  -    ♦  ■  -  '  '     '      1  .   ...  wiutH*!».    Pr»3 

Capr.   T.  U. 

i.,  Prlru?iprtl 


Eai*i" 


MontCla)r  Mi 


cad  em  y 


NEW    JEirSCY* 


NEW  JERSEY,  Pialnfleld. 

Harned  Academy. 

i^ek'Ct  Boarding  School,  Sew  baildinin.  Moffle 
rooma.  Tborougb  preparaUoD  for  the  oest  ool* 
JegresaDd  for  bustnean.    Send  far  oirculara 


NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK,  Aurora. 

Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy. 

A.  K  McAi.HiJ<ii,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
NEW  YORK,  Albany, 

St.  A^nes  School  for  Girls. 

i^>(*ane.    Choice  of 
hi  AT  Ion.     Special 
-  1  <rvArd    Course  for 

VVonit-n.      ¥or  C&lnlotfue  addre^ii 

Mi»f  K,  W.  Boyd,  PrlncipaJ. 

NEW  YORK,  Brookiyn. 

Home    and     School    for    Young 
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:  ' /*  AddreM  for  eirculw, 

..........  _„.- ..iun  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y*. 

Mirv.  k^iutiii^h:  l«    MALT8T,  B.  A.  Principal. 


NEW  YORK,  Carmel. 

Drew  Ladies*  Seminary, 

Tw^•nTy  otijhTh  year  open*  S«pt.  20.    Coaancey 

\''  -:  "  Drew  Ladies' 8eniinar7  la  an 

iimal  iostUutloo/*   beod  for  illtiB- 

Kkv.  Jamics  Martix  YiCAOEfi,  M.  A..  Prea. 


NEW  YORK,  Olaverack. 

Claverack  College  and    Hudson 
River  Institute. 

located    In     the 

I  Hfjperior  advan-        , 

iric  education   to 

ful    iitteiitlon  telven  by  a 

\  perienced    profestora   and 

i  I .  sociaU  moc«.V««xi&V(»^^^B^»^ 
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SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES. 


MtW  Yanic^ 


new  YORIC,  Citmon. 

Cottage  Seminary  for  Girls, 

Elemeniary  and  hiicher  Eiitfli^h.    Amcient  and 
iDoderQ  l)«nK<*'iKe9-    Music  RiidAru  OpenaSepL  5. 
Rev.C.  W.  HAWLfcY,  A.  M.PriDcipaK 

CUNTOH  LIBERAL  INSTtTUTE, 

FortPlauiJ.!. 


.^iT 


CJoeducBtloniil.     Oomprl«» 

.  dftttmarv  witta  four  ctiupse*. 

ColSeglntt.Llifrury  and  Mu»)c«l 

CJvll  Engmeerlu^ ,  SiL'k'titlfle.    Z 

Fitiinadcbiiol 

tor   Boy    t  ol 

lege  3  Scteofti 

cl  Fine  Art*, 

Mune  {Piaao. 

.  Organ,  Vto)lD. 

^  Voice,    upder 

I  Koperlor    for 

£  ]  o  c  u  t  it>D. 

^ -  Art— i.  Htmei 

Sch^iolof  Burt 
ft  e  «  »     Train 

liifC     S   MMRary    Acadnmy.      Offlcpr  delaOed  bj  IT-  h 

uoTemmetji.    Limlied  to  ISO  rudets     ArnHin?  Ifnj  m  »J. 

A»l  «lepartri4eni«  open   to    Cadf-t*,     MaJr»    Building   hi. 

eomp]f  le  am  a  Hoe  bote)  in  furalntiliigK ,  «'ic-valor.  steam » 

51ft.    Cjnipij».d^iicires.    OvmiiMJuiii.    Overlooking  the 
lotiawit  VaMHy.    Engltth  Pr«p  D«pi. 


uut..  hi   .11! 


NEW  YOJIIC,  Fori  Edward. 

Fort    Edward  Collegiate  Institute 

For  You  nif  Women.  %rh  year*  8opL  26.  Sui*erl) 
modem  btiiMinRs^  and  HppotntmeDlai  bIk  elv^iivc 
ooufsenand  prepiirjiiorv ;  Music,  Art,  Elooutlon, 
SCeooffTEphy*  Physical  Culture. 

JOB.  E.  Kmo.  D.  D..  Presideor. 


NEW  VOR1C,  Ithaca, 

C^scadUla  School. 

JJoys'  FiUiniBf  SchooL  adjoining  Corn  el  L  The 
leading  pnvate  preparatory  school  for  (hia  Vm 
ternily:  8TO  scat  to  it  in  xixtetn  jfe^rs.  Kmv 
ncc**B8  to  k8  libraries,  mil ^r^unas  afid  geuera]  lec- 
ture coureea.  TeoLchera  all  spiMilaJiats.  Broad  and 
thoruuKb  inatryctioDi  Cortltlcale  ncceptod  bj 
leadiQK  colles'Ga.  hpeciRil  courses  for  bojrs  not 
prepanriK  forcolletro.  Miiitary  driiHn  Ltntver^Hr 
oompaLicH.  Re tlti<*d  borne.  Summer  Bchool  DttinK 
for  coJltge  enLrmce  exHicilaatioim  lo  the  falL 
Rej^aler  ^cnt  on  application,  Chnrlea  V.  ParseU, 
A.M..  for  the  past  foarte«*n  years  prealdentor 
one  of  in  I?  lar^ejit  preparatory  fl<;hoo1a  in  tbe 
country,  will  assume  the  prlnclpalahlp.  July  I, 

"  /believe  tht  Caaraditla  Schtmf  to  be  one  qf  the 
btst  prepnrcUorjf  achools  in  this  country. '*— J,  U. 
iaHUJiMAN,  President  of  Coraell  Uaiversity. 

NEW  YORK,  KlnsBton-on-HudaOn. 

Golden  Hill  School  for  Boys. 

Claatiicai^  Scienti{)€  and  EnKliah  Courses. 

John  M.  Cho&s.  A,  M„  Principal. 


NEW  YORK,  Wanilua. 

St.  John's  Military  School. 

Rt.  Rev.  F,  D.  Hun'tinotos;  Pre§r.;  VVm.  Vkc- 
BECK.  8upL;  Ut  lit,  VV.  P.  BuRNUAM,  6th  Infan- 
try. U.  H,  A,.  Commandant, 

Apply  TO  SuperititendeQt  for  circular. 


NEW   YQUK. 

School  of  Social  Economics. 

YounK  men  and  women  pruparcd  for  businesK, 
profeaaiooal  studies,  and  citiKensbip.  bconomicfl^ 
Civics,  Politics.  History,  Literature.  Rbetortc 
Book-keepinR,  Matbentatica.  Sciences,  Langnages, 
etc.  Fee,  |iOO  per  year.  !^nd  for  circular. 
GeOw  GtrVTON.  President* 

M  Union  Square,  Ksw  York. 


NEW    YORIC* 


NEW  YORK,  New  York,  Rlv#r»l<Se  Or 
and  86th  Streets. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  fori 


NEW    YORK,  New  York,    It  mnti 
57th  »treet« 

Miss  Peebles  A  Miss  Thomf 

School  Fon  GiRLa.   ^hool  year  I«93-1M  i 
TbufMlay,  Oct,  ^ 
Circulars  atnt  on  apptlcatlon. 


NEW  YORK,  RMkakllU 

The  PeeksklU  Military  Acadi 

fiOth  y<^r<    Send  for  illuttrated  cata^lo 
John  N.  Tilden,  A.  M.,  M   D., 


NEW  YORK*  Pln«  Plains, 

Seymour  Snnith  Institute. 

I5tb  year  bejjins  Sept.  \X  1«8^.    Howk«  wA^wal 
r  both  acxes.    600  f  i-el  c\t^vttXU»ig   ^Wmyai  »aA 
Pknsh  InBltOfllHiHBlkBBHI 


NEW  YG^tK,  Poushkeepsle. 

Eastman  Business  College* 

Open  all  (be  year.  A  Itt^e  school  for  tbei 
of  livt  h\i9ine**  men.  Persona  of  bol 
UiiRbt  to  earn  a  liring  and  cererully  pre) 
honorable  po&itiona.  ThorouRh  m^iri 
Book  keeping^  Btinktng,  Coinmeix-ml  Li 
nianHhip,  Carrcxptrndenee.  Arithmettc^  el 
graphing,  iitenographu^  Tttpeumt 
oeasmen  supplied  with  coinpei4»ni 
short  notice.  No  charge  for  aituaUol 
Terms  reaaooable.  Time  abort. 
add  ress  C a  H  ki M  oton  G  ain  ib 
keopsie,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK,  Poufthkeopaie* 

Riverview  Academy, 

571  h  year.    Prepares  thoroughly  for  ( 
Government  Academtes,  and  Bu«lne«_. 
Urgani£aiJ0D.         Bisbkr^  Aukh,  Piia 

NEW  YORK,  «yraou««* 

Keble  School. 

fh>ARDiKu-ScHooL  FOK  GiRi^s.  Under  tb 
visjonof  the  Hi.  Rev.  F.  D.  Hjjntiwot.' 
Tbe  twenty-third  school  year  be 
Apply  to  Itf  is)  Mary  J.  Jack 

NORTH   CAROLINA." 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  Aahevllle. 

Bingham  School,  for  Boys 

ITiS.    EatabHshed  in  UIKi.    iJiSO.    '.:01at  i 
HTina  Sept.  1, 1B93. 

Maj.  R,  BlNOHAM,  i^nperintei 


OHIO. 


OHIO,  Colymbus*  101  East  Broad  I 

Mess  Phelps*  English  and  Clai 

School  for  Young  Ladiks      Special  ad« 
in  Laneuage,   Ltieraiure^  Music,    Art 
Phyaical  and  Social  Culture,  College 
Fall  term  beicins  Hcpt,  :tS,  1S93. 


OHIO,  PalnasvNIe. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary, 

For  Young  Women  who  dotttv  a  0 
study  beyond  that  of  the  prepajatory 
Bcboo  I.  M  its  M  A  ST  Kv  Ajia  PiU 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Ohomberaburs. 

Wilson  College  for  Women* 

Fifty  miJes south w«:>  '  In 

Cumtiertand   V alley >  .«   4 

tUeak    north,      Clasi^i!  aul 

Courses.  Music  and  Art-  lijiuiljumm  I'aH 
Hutldioffs,  Steam  lleai,GytDt)aamm.0be4i| 
Laboratoriea.  etc. 

Rev.  J.  RPGAA,  Ph.  D 

PENNSYLVANIA,  0«ontt  r,. 

Cheltenham  M 


^-^^"^"'*^^^-" 


W  PINftl 


SUHUULy  A  UULLEOey. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


PINN8YLVANIAt  Pittsburs. 

Pennsylvania  Colioge  for  Women. 

LocaUoo  Beautiful  and  llmlthfuK  KxcelJeut 
fftCflliles  for  th«  study  of  the  Clssslos.  Mfttbe- 
m^fi«,  HUtorv  and  Lircrature.  Mueio  and  Art, 
Ttaoroil«h  work  in  Liiborator1e«t  Cahlneta  and 
Oyniaaaluiu.  Y»ar  opena  Septv  12,  1833.  KarJy 
a^fiitcattofi  dealrable.    For  Gaiafofrae  apply  to 

Mla»  HStCN  E.  PELLrr REACT. 


ft 


PKNNSVLVANIAt  Philadelphia,  N.  Colle«« 
Av0.  and  22d  St. 

Woman*s  Medical  CoUege  of 
Pennsylvania. 

nth  Annual  Sesalon  op«na  Sept.  S7, 1803.  A  four 
jeara'  griid*>d  eonrve  of  Leclurcft.  Quisaas.  Labora- 
torynnd  Ctinlca)  work  ofTeni  iu  pert  or  advantages 
to  stndentH^  who  are  also  admitted  to  the  clinio» 
of  Ihe  pubtlcT  KoapiLala.  Addrooa  Clara  Mar- 
shall. M.  D.,  Dt^an,  131  H  ISlh  HU,  Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA,   Philadelphia,    Oerman- 
town. 

Walnut  Lane  School. 

Boarding  atid  Day  School  f-vr  fflrls.  Thlrty-for- 
estli  year  opt^ns  ScpL  28.  Acadomical  and  oollefiie 
wefiaratory  coun**itt.  For  circti )nr.  n4ldr«aB  Mrs. 
TniGODORA  n.  KicKARDa.  FriDcip:U. 

Mf«a  Hara  Lquisk  Tuacy.  A*  M.»  Asaociaio 
PHnctpaJt 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Phlladet0hla«  14  IS  Wal* 
nut  St. 

Pennsylvania    College  of    Dental 
Surgery. 

Tbtrty-isishth  Annual  Seaalon  crpenB  OcL  f,  1893. 
Three  rears*  irraded  coui^e  In  lectures  and  ollnfc't. 
Women  admitted.    For  infnrnnation  address 

C.  N.  Fkikcr,  1).  D.  S,,  Dean. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  PhMadelphla. 

Miss  Gorclon*s  Boarding  and  Day 

8cfiooL  roit  Vol  vn  Ladikb.  1110  and  1112  Spruce 
Htr««i,  Most  (kiiiKiiiful  ItH titlofi  In  PhilAdelphla 
nih  year  niwnn  t*cpt.  ill,  1«W.  French.  Music  and 
Colter  preparatory.    Circular  on  application. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NeadMg. 

Selwyn  Hall, 

A  flret-oUM  School  for  BoysL  Conducted  on  the 
Military  plan.  Thorouirh  reaching  and  irainfnir. 
KeautlfaHoeation.  New  Gymnacdurn.  For  infor- 
mation and  oatAlogue  address 

RcT,  W,  J,  \ViLK(K.  A.  M..  Hfmd  Ma^trr, 

PENNSYLVANIA,  WMt  Ohe«i«r« 

Darllntarton  Seminary 

KoH  TorNo  LADtK«.  38th  school  year  opens  8ep- 
rembtsr  18.  Uood  build Injrs.  extensive  groundtt 
■loatitlful  find  healthful  location,  tangua^s. 
MuBio,  Urawlng,  Palntint;^  etc.  fl^o  per  ye>ir. 
Catalogrues.  R,  DaklixNqton.  Ph.  D. 


ItHODe   ISLAND. 


RHODE  ISLAND,  Eaat  Oreenwloh. 

East  Greenwich  Academy. 

Founded  18U2.  Both  jeexen.  On  Narrafransett 
Bay.  htoam  heal  and  electric  lighr.  Kndnwed. 
TwelTe  oodiraet.  fSOOayear.  bept.  12.  Write  for 
fllustrAted  oat«){>fni«* 

r.  D.  BLAKI9L8K,  D.  D..  PrlncipAl. 


VmOlNIA, 


VIRQINIA,  Ho  I  tins,   (L^K<«u<d  in  ViUky  of  v».> 

Roll  ins  Institute 

For  'iriO  Lid{e§.  Fifty-first  Soa^ion  opene  SepU  13, 
189a.  Ecl4Hilie<'our«)e!ilnall  Lamroneoe  and  Hot- 
eoces,M title.  Art,  Elocution.  JLlghimale  profcsr 
sora,  20  lad ies.  1 . 2m  fee t  above  sea  level*  Mineral 
waters.    Mountain  loenery. 

CnAa.  L.  CooiES.  Papt. 


VIRGINIA,  Salem. 

Roanolce  Coiiege. 

Forty -fl ret  year  bcj^ina  Sept  13,  Several  conraei 
for  deareea.  Also  a  Commercial  Couree.  Special 
attention  to  Engllnh.  Fr«>uoh  and  German  spoken. 
Lnrfr«  Library.  Worltini:  Laboratory.  Healthful 
mountain  climat«  for  wrudtini*  from  North  .ind 
South.  Sew  (iyrnna'^iuQi.  Exr>t'n'*e*  for  ntne 
months.  1155  »o  |ili>  (f«*^ft.  baard.  etc.).  Limll^ 
aid  to  d(>eerr{nit  Atud«^nt8.  For  catalogs,  illus- 
trated circular,  etc..  addrcs-* 

Jirura  U.  Drkurr,  President. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


tTnpreJudk^  advice  jrivi'n.  All  make**  half-prfoa 

8h  ippea  anyiK'  here  for  e  x  a  mi  n  .i  t  i*  *« .    Kx  chanirlns 

ai^pcclaltr.  Maathly  rAJui^Dts.  &2  pa ^c^  cat  free. 

TinimTlI       t  *^  UheHy  St. .  New  York. 

BIADQUASTK28,    \  18B  Monroe  SL.  C!hlcaco. 
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NEfflifM 


AND 


I  RUPTURE 
\  CURED! 

CERTAIN    AND 
k       PAINLESS, 


TH  E  extraordinary  success  of  the  treat- 
ment for  Hernia  and  Rupture  by 
The  Baltimore  Hernia  Institute  (Wil- 
son Building,  No.  301  N,  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.)  has  been  testified  to  by 
some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens.  The 
Truss  is  laid  aside  altogether.  There  is 
no  detention  from  business,  and  children 
are  treated  as  well  as  adults.  Territory  is 
now  for  sale  to  reliable  parties.  For  State, 
city  or  county  rights  address 


JOHH  M.  LITTIG.  Pres.  M'l  Murine  Biiiik,B^lt\ams^<^ 


tRTCAK  HEVIEW  ADVEHTIBWR, 


Deer  Park  and  Oakland, 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES, 
3,000  Feet  Above  Tide-water, 

SEASON  OPENS  JUNE    15.    1893. 


T/iese  famout  mauntain  resorts^  iiimakd  at  the  summii  of 
the  Allighames^  and  diredly  upon  ike  main  line  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  have  the  advantage  of  it$  splendid  veUibuled 
express  train  service  both  east  and  west,  and  are  therefore  readily 
at'cessibie  fram  all  parts  of  the  eouniry.  All  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  trains  stop  at  Deer  Park  and  Oakland  during  the  season. 

The  houses  and  grounds  are  lighted  by  Electricity  ;  Turkish 
and  Russian  baths  and  large  swimming  pools  are  prmdded  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  ami  suitable  grounds  for  laufn  tennis  : 
there  are  boioHng  alleys  and  billiard  rooms ;  fine  riding  and 
driving  horses^  carriages^  mountain  wagons^  tally  ho  coaches^  etc  , 
are  kept  for  hire ;  in  short,  all  the  necessary  adjumtt  for  ike 
comfort^  healthy  or  pleasure  of  patrons. 


Rates,  $60,  $76  and  $90  a  montb,  according  to  location. 


ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  addressed  to 
GEORGE    D,    DeSHIELDS,   Manager    Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Hotels,  Cumberland,  Md.,  up  to  June  10  s 
after  that  date,  either  Deer  Park  or  Oakland,  Gar* 
County,  Md. 


Ulbifitt 


■m 
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Why    the    Chinese    Believe 

the  seat  of  the  soul  is  in  the  stomach  is  not  known.  Perhaps 
it  is  caused  by  the  effect  the  condition  of  the  stomach  has  on  the 
brain,  Poor  stomach — poor  digestion,  cloudy  and  confused 
brain  go  together. 

So  truthfully  does  the  great  nerve  connecting  those   organs 

convey  its  impressions.  Very  frequently  dyspepsia — the  real  name 

for  poor  digestion — is  a  forerunner  of  other  diseases,  yes,  even  a 

cause   of  them.     An    easy  way  to   obtain   a 

good  digestion — a  pleasant  way  to  keep  it,  if 

you  have  it — is  use  of  Johann  Hoff  s  Malt 

^^        -r^        ;^^i  ^       Extract,     It  exalts  the   energies,   stim- 

'''NV^m   \^^.l^*t\<'^     ^*  ulates  the  nutritive  powers,  improves  the 

I**  /rVi>^*'»  appetite,  and  aids  digestion. 


THE  NORTH  aMEI 


THE  JACKSON  SANATORIU 


Dansville,  New  York. 


A  delightful  home  for  tbo»e  B«€tfini?  beaJih.  real,  or  recr6«ition«    I7ftd«r  Umi 
re^lArly  educated  and  experienced  pbf sicUiiifl. 

U  ill  side  location  in  Woodland  Park,  uierlooklns  extended  vifiwBor  the  flSM^iM  0( 

reiflon,  uii«iti 
ruUicfli  and  b«utit#. 

Clear,  drj  al 
from  Iqkii  mn4 
sprinff     waier     from 
belirtiia. 
P^fect  dxaJaan* 


flh'ffxnl      tTitrflr'm     #« 


ExtonaiTie  n 
ttiexit  I 

prtvucy.     bellied  4 
AUfurmeor  1)4i; 

etc,   VacuMUk  Ti^«« 
»art«  J5> 


ICaTAbLl^liKO  ts   ISSd, 


lure. 


1 


peeial  proTiaioo  for  quiet  and  i*efit;  also  for  recreation.  amuMment.  and  rr^^  -^ 
Culinary  department  under  auperriiion  of  Mr«.  Knima  P.  Ew^ing.  Sup* 

CooktuK  SchooK  and  leadiui;  te^icber  of  scientific  and  bf ifieuic  (noakury  in  r 
^toam  beat,  open  drea.  eleccrtc  bells,  safety  etev^ator.  tetesrapb,  leiepbunv. 
For  illustrated  pamphlet,  leetimoniala,  and  other  tiifortxiatioii,  a«ldro«B 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON.  Secrei 


S         Bicycle  Repair. 


The  Victor  Way. 

Your  Hands 
Extra  Inner  Tube 
Five  Minutes 

(Good  at  New) 


The  Other  Ways. 

Pail  of  WUCX  («o  fin4 1^  %am 

Glue  Pot 
Sheet  Rubber 
Needle  and  Thread 
Ccmeai 
Special  Took 
Plenty  of  Time 
(Questionable  Success. 
A  Patched  Tire  i 


The  Victor  Pi>eurT)3ktic  Tire  Saves  Tif?)e. 

(AAd  Time  U  Money.) 


OVCftMAtf  WHEEL  CO* 


^^ 


vLaNinaTMi- 


»t«IVtll. 

aft«  r«*iict*«^ 


A.  a  •PALDINQ  A  SHOt. 

af<(«i*t  ftAaara, 
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SOME  SANITARY  ASPECTS  OF  BREAB-MAKWa* 


BT  CTRUS  EDSON,  M.  D., 
ssalth  gomiii98Ionkr»  nkw  ronK  cttt. 
It  is  necessary,  If  one  would  uQderst&Qd  th«  sanitary  aspeeU  of  bread* 
making,  to  folly  comprehend  the  present  theory  held  by  scientUts  of  germs 
and  the  part  played  by  them  in  disease.  I  am  able  to  put  thia  somewhat 
more  strongly.  The  theory  of  disease  germs  is  merely  the  name  given  to 
the  knowledjce  had  of  those  germs  by  medical  men,  a  knowledge  which  is 
the  result  of  innamerabte  experiments.  Being  this,  the  old  term  of  a 
**  theory  "  has  become  a  misnomer.  A  germ  of  a  disease  Is  a  plact,  so  small 
that  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  intelligibly  to  the  general  reader  its  lack 
of  sise.  When  this  germ  is  Introduced  into  the  blood  or  tissues  of  the 
body.  Its  action  appears  to  be  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  when 
yea^t  Ls  added  to  dottgh«  It  attacks  certain  elements  of  the  blood  or  tis- 
sues, and  destroys  them,  at  the  ssme  time  producing  new  substances. 
After  yeast  has  fermented  a  "  batch  **  of  dough,  it  can  never  again  effect 
fermentaltoQ  in  that  same  batch,  tieeauseit  has  exhausted  or  destroyed  the 
rnstcrial  necessary  to  its  action.  So  it  Is  also  with  certain  germs,  as  those 
ot  hinallpox,  for  example.  After  they  have  once  worked  in  a  human  body 
thff  i>mn  never  again  affect  the  same  body.    This  rule  baa  very  few  excep* 

L^ir  the  germs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  germ  dlseiiaes,  thtt  Is,  of  the 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  will  develop  or  Increase  in  number 
without  being  in  the  body  of  a  human  being,  provided  always  you  give 
theiii  the  proper  conditions.  These  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  dough 
which  is  being  raised  with  yeast.  They  are  warmth,  moisture  and  the 
organic  matter  of  the  flour  on  which  the  germs,  after  certain  change, 
feed. 

It  is  neoessary  to  remember  at  this  point  that  yeast  Is  germ  growtlu 
and  when  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  glucose  or  starch  In  the  presence  of 
warmth  and  mointure  sets  up  a  fermentation.  If  the  mixture  be  a  starchy 
dough  the  yeast  flrtit  changes  a  portion  of  the  starch  into  glucose,  and  then 
deroinpoaej^  the  glucose  by  changing  It  into  two  nev,  lubstaoces,  vis,,  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  alcohol. 

Now  the  gluten,  which  is  also  a  constituent  of  dough  and  moist  starch, 
alTordSf  with  the  latter,  an  excellent  nidus  for  the  development  of  germs  of 
disease  as  well  as  for  the  yeast  germs.  The  germs  of  cholera,  as  of  typhoid 
fever,  would,  ^introduced  into  dough,  And  very  favorable  conditions  for 
tbeir  growth. 

I  do  not  wish  to  "pose**  as  an  alarmist,  nor  am  I  willing  to  say  there  Is 
very  much  chance  of  the  germs  of  typhus  and  of  cholera  reaching  the  stomaclis 
of  the  people  who  eat  bread  which  has  been  raised  with  yeast.    Their  safety 

*  Keprinted  from  TTie  Doctor  of  Hygiem^ 
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ifidue  to  two  facts,  firef,  that  the  germs  would  be  killed  were  the  hrci 
thoroughly  cooked  ;  second,  because  tbe  germ»  of  the^c  diseaj^H  art  t 
carefuUf  looked  after  to  make  it  probable  that  thej  would  And  tb<?lr  W) 
Into  the  dough.  But  while  I  am  not  afraid  that  cholera  and  typhus  will  | 
greatly  spread  by  yeast- raised  bread,  I  have  not  tbe  sUghujAt  cause 
doubt  that  other  diseases  have  beeu  and  will  be  carried  about  hi  the  brea^ 

1  have  ruet  joarueymen  bakers,  saffering  from  cutaneous  di>«eas«s,  wor| 
log  tbe  dough  in  the  bread  trough  with  naked  hands  and  arms.  1  suppoi 
J  need  scarcely  say  this  was  put  a  stop  to  Id  very  short  order,  I  have  i 
reason  to  suppose  bakers  are  less  liable  to  cutaneous  diseases  than  are  oth^ 
men,  and  I  know,  as  ever j  housewife  knows,  yeast-raised  bread  must  b 
worked  a  long  time.  This  is  an  exceedingly  objectiooable  thing,  from  tl 
standpoint  of  a  physician,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  germs  of  disea« 
which  are  in  the  air  and  dust  and  on  stairways  and  straps  tn  street  can 
are  most  often  collected  on  the  hands.  So  well  do  physicians  know  thl 
that  there  is  no  ablntion  practical  equal  to  that  which  they  undergo  befofi 
they  perform  any  kind  of  surgical  operation.  Any  person  who  has  cvi 
kneaded  dough  underHtanda  the  way  in  which  the  dou!i(h  cleans  the  haodi 
In  other  words,  this  means  that  any  germs  which  may  have  found  a  lodgioj 
place  on  tbe  bands  of  the  baker  before  be  makes  up  bis  bat^h  of  bread  ar 
sure  to  find  their  way  into  the  dough,  and  once  there,  to  And  all  the  condl 
tions  necessary  for  subdivision  and  growth.  This  is  equivalent  to  aayini 
fcbat  we  must  rely  on  heat  to  kill  these  germs,  because  it  Is  almost  c«rtaii 
that  they  will  be  there.  Now,  underdone  or  doughy  bread  Is  a  foma  whid 
every  man  and  woman  has  seen* 

It  is  a  belief  as  old  as  the  hills — at  least,  as  old  as  some  of  the  more 
mouD tain  chains— that  underdone  bread  Is  unhealhtfol.  TbU  rvputatlol 
has  been  earned  for  it  by  the  experience  of  countless  gen«^rations,  and 
careful  mother  will  wish  her  children  to  eat  bread  that  has  not  be«>n  tboi 
oughly  cooked.  The  reason  given  for  this  recognlaed  unhealth fulness  bj 
been  that  the  uncooked  yeast  dough  is  very  difficult  to  digest,  and  this  rf« 
aon  has  value.  No  one  but  a  physician  would  be  apt  to  think  of  dixeai 
germs  which  have  not  been  killed  during  the  process  of  baking  as  a  caw 
of  the  sickness  following  the  use  of  uncooked  yeast  bread.  Yet  tbl%  rt^nl 
from  this  cause  is  more  than  probable.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  tha 
could  we  trace  back  some  of  the  cases  of  illness  which  we  meet  in  our  pn 
tice  we  would  find  that  germs  collected  by  the  baker  have  fnr  '  **  r  w 
into  tbe  yeast  bread,  that  the  beat  has  not  been  suHleient  to  bri 

that  tbe  uncooked  yeast  bread  has  been  eaten,  and  with  it  i  hr  rtMomm 
germs,  that  they  have  found  their  way  into  the  blood  and  that  the  call  I 
our  services  which  followed  has  rounded  oET  this  sequence  of  f  vents. 

1  have  already  pointed  out  that  tbe  germs  of  diseaae  are  to  be  fouml  I] 
the  air  and  dust.    The  longer  any  substance  to  be  eaten  Is  cxpo^i^d  to  tl 
air  the  greater  the  chance  that  germs  will  lie  dcfiosited  on  It*   Brvad  rmitt 
with  yeast  Is  worked  down  or  kneaded  twice  before  living  baked,  an 
process   may   take   anywhere    from   four  hours  »o  t^n.     U  has,  tli( 
chance  of  collecting  disease  germs  during  this  procens  of  raising,  and 
two  periods  of  working  down  or  kneading,  during  each  of  which  (t 
gather   the    dirt  eontaining  the  germs  from    tho  baker*«  han«1s  ar 
As  no  bread  save  that  raided  wirh  yiMist  goes  through  this  hang 
of  railing  and  kneading»«o  no  bread  aave  that  raised  with  yaaai 
good  a  chance  of  gathering  g«raia* 
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Wbai  Is  iiie«nt  hj  '*  rsiaing  '*  bread  Is  worth  a  few  wordm  The  [Dtrodur 
lion  of  tlie  yejisi  into  the  moht  doagh  and  the  addition  of  heat  when  the 
pan  is  placed  near  the  (^re  producer  an  enormous  growth  of  the  yeant  funfi^i 
—the  jeaflt  **  germ  '*  in  other  words.  These  fuB^i  effect  a  destructive  !er- 
lUeDtatioD  of  a  p  irtlon  o(  the  starchy  matter  of  tbe  Hour— one  of  the  most 
f  valuftbte  nutrient  eleoienta  in  the  flour.  Tbe  fermentation  produces  carbon- 
ic acid  KaA«  and  tbia,  having  its  origia  in  every  Httle  particle  of  the  starch 
which  is  itself  everywhere  in  the  Hour,  pushes  aaide  the  particles  of  the 
dough  to  give  itaelf  room.    This  is  what  H  called  raising  the  bread. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  to  sec  that  it  1%  in  ita  effects  on  the  dough*  purely 
mechanical.  Thedoujeb,  which  was  before  a  close  grained  mass.  Is  now  full 
of  liUle  holes,  and  when  cooked  in  this  condition  is  what  we  ordinarily  call 
light.  This  porou't  quality  of  bread  enables  the  stomach  to  rapidly  and 
L^aafly  digest  it.  for  the  gastric  juices  quickly  soak  into  and  attack  it  from 
Fia)l  aldea.  The  fermentation  of  the  dough,  however,  u«es  up  a  portion  of  the 
nutrient  elements  of  the  loaf.  If  it  be  possible,  therefore*  to  produce  a  light* 
porous  loaf  without  this  destruction  and  without  the  kneading  **  process/* 
which  Hi  Is  the  dough  with  germs  and  ttltb.  and  without  the  long  period 
during  which  the  raising  process  goes  on,  the  gain  in  food  and  the  gain  in 
the  avoidance  of  the  germa  la  exceed inicly  plain.  It  la  so  plain  that  many 
methods  of  making  bread  have  been  tried. 

One  of  these,  v^ich  has  proved  far  less  successful  than  at  first  sight  it 
promised  to  be,  was  aerating  the  dough.  This  consisted  in  forcing  air  into 
it  mechanically,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  worked  well.  But  while  we 
ean  easily  see  the  dangers  which  attend  the  use  of  yeast,  it  is  certain  that 
the  vcsiculatlng  effect  produced  by  it  on  the  dough  is  to  the  last  degree  per 
feet.  By  this  I  mean  that  every  particle  of  gtuten  produces  its  little  bubble 
of  gas,  and  that,  therefore,  tbe  bread  Is  properly  raised —that  is,  it  la  raised 
everywhere.  It  Is  apparent  that  if  we  are  to  substitute  any  other  system 
of  bread  making  we  must  have  one  which  will  give  us,  first,  mechanical 
results  equally  as  good,  that  Is,  that  will  produce  minute  bubbles  of  ear 
bonic  acid  gas  throughout  the  mass  of  dough.  Now,  it  is  in  no  way  dilflcult 
to  produce  carbonic  acid  gas  chemically,  but  when  we  are  worsting  at  bread 
we  must  use  such  chemicals  as  are  perfectly  healthful.  Fortunately,  these 
are  not  hard  to  And. 

The  evils  which  attend  the  yeast-made  bread  are  obviated  by  the  use 
of  a  properly  made,  pure  and  wholesome  baking  powder  in  lieu  of  veast. 
Baking  powders  are  composed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  which,  if  properly 
combined,  should,  when  they  unit>e  at  once,  destroy  themselves  and  pro 
^4uce  carbonic  acid  gas.  More  than  that,  they  should  be  made  in  such 
t'fkshiou  as  to  be  very  fine  powders,  so  that  when  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
flour  there  will  be  only  a  very  small  bubble  of  gas  created  in  any  one  place. 
A  good  baking  powder  does  its  work  while  the  loaf  is  in  the  oven,  and ,  hav 
log  done  it,  disappears. 

But  care  Is  imperative  In  selecting  the  brand  of  baking  powder  to  he 
certain  that  it  is  compo^d  of  non-injurious  chemicals*  Powders  contain- 
ing alum  or  those  which  are  compounded  from  impure  ingredients,  or  those 
which  arc  not  combined  In  proper  proportion  or  carefully  mixed,  and  which 
will  leave  either  an  acid  or  an  alkali  in  the  bread,  mu^t  not  be  used. 

It  Is  well  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  in  this  direction  or  the  change 
from  the  objectionable  yeast  to  an  impure  baking  powder  will  be  a  case  of 
Jumping  from  the  frying  pan  Into  tbe  Are, 
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The  beat  baking  powder  made  \9,  as  shown  b^  analysis,  the  **  HotaI^** 
contains  absolutely  nothing  but  cream  of  tartar  and  aoda,  refined  to 
chemical  purity,  which*  when  combined  under  the  Inflaeoce  of  heat  ani 
maisture,  produce  carbonic  acid  g%%  and  having  done  this  disappear.  Its' 
leavening  strengtb  has  been  found  superior  to  other  baking  powders,  aodlj 
as  far  aa  I  know,  ft  ia  the  only  powder  which  wili  raise  large  bread  per* 
fectly^  Its  use  avoids  the  long  period  during  which  the  jeast-made  doagl| 
must  stand  in  order  that  the  starch  may  ferment,  and  there  Is  also  do 
kneading  necessary.  **  In  fact,"'  said  a  most  notable  housekeeper  t47  whom 
I  spoke  on  the  matter.  '*tbeless  jou  work  your  bread  when  made  with 
•  Royal  baking  powder  '  the  better  bread  you  will  have." 

The  two  inateriala  used  In  the  Royal,  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  are  per* 
fectly  harmless,  even  when  eaten.  But  they  are  combined  in  exact  com« 
pensating  weights,  so  that  when  chemical  action  begins  between  them  thAjr 
practically  disappear,  the  substance  of  both  having  been  taken  up  to  form 
the  carbonic  acid  gas.  More  than  this,  the  proper  method  of  using  tba 
powder  Insures  the  most  thorough  mixing  with  ihe  flour.  The  proper 
quantity  being  taken,  it  is  mixed  with  the  flour  and  stirred  round  in  it 
The  mixture  is  then  sifted  several  times,  and  this  insures  that  in  every  part 
of  the  Hour  there  shall  be  a  few  particles  of  the  powder.  The  salt  and  milk 
or  water  bfing  added,  the  dough  is  made  up  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
moulded  into  the  loaves.  , 

Thet^e  are  placed  in  the  oven  and  baked.  Bot  tbe  very  moment  tbm 
warmth  and  moisture  attack  the  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  thea«; 
two  ingredients  chemically  combine  and  carbonic  acid  or  leavening  gas  la 
evolved.  The  consequence  maybe  seen  at  a  glance,  the  bread  is  raised  dur- 
ing  the  time  it  is  baking  in  the  oven,  and  this  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  con< 
ceivable  methods  of  raising  it. 

Here,  then,  there  is  no  chance  for  germs  of  disease  to  get  Into  th« 
dough  and  thence  into  the  stomach,  more  than  that  the  bread  is  neceB- 
sarily  as  sweet  as  possible,  there  having  been  no  time  during  which  ib 
could  sour.  This  involves  the  fact  that  the  bread  so  made  will  keep  longer, 
as  it  is  less  likely  to  be  contaminated  by  the  germs  that  affect  the  souring 
process. 

During  tbecomin;^  summer  we  shall  have  cholera  knocking  at 
gates*  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  It  will  get  In,  It  will  t>e  strange 
if  the  crowds  of  visitors  to  tbe  World's  Fair  do  not  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  coses  of  contagious  disease,  which  we  will  have  to  treat*  Under 
these  circumstances  is  It  not  folly  of  follies  to  open  a  single  channel  through 
which  these  germs  may  reach  us?  Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  watctti 
with  the  greatest  care  all  that  we  eat  and  drink,  and  to  see  that  none  but 
the  safefit  and  best  methods  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  our  food  f 
To  me  it  seems  as  though  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  questions  like 
these, 

I  have  shown  the  danger  of  using  the  yeast-raised  bread,  and  with  thii 
I  have  shown  how  that  danger  may  be  avoided^  The  ounce  of  prevention, 
which  in  this  case  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive,  is  certainly  worth 
many  pounds  of  cure,  and  the  best  thing  about  it  is  that  it  may  be  relied  ooj 
almost  abHolutely.  Those  who  during  the  coming  summer  eat  bread  or  bis^ 
cuitsorrolls  made  at  home  with  Royal  baking  powder  may  be  sure  they 
have  abaolutely  stopped  one  channel  throogb  which  dlaeate  may  re*eh 
them. 
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The  visitar  to  the  World*s  Fair  la  actuated  by  %  vauety  of  motives  in 
making  tbe  trip,  and  not  the  least  of  these  h  the  naturjil  desire  on  the  part 
of  re»tdenta  in  the  East  to  %ee  for  theoi^elveH  what  measure  of  progre»a  haa 
t>een  made  in  tbe  We^^t  in  tn  a  no  fact  a  res  aod  commerce,  as  well  as  in  art^ 
acience  and  education.  Hence  It  ia  that  fto  maay  are  Including  in  their 
World's  Fair  trip  a  vi^it  to  SI.  Lonls,  where  they  can  investigate  for  thetn- 
•«Jvea  the  causes  which  have  resulted  in  the  city  becomiuK  the  acknowledged 
metropolis  of  Ibe  West  and  Southwent.  The  t!r!^t  point  which  strike ji  the 
traveller's  attention  is  the  extraordioary  growth  of  the  city  and  the  iinmenae 
Dutnber  of  commercial  atrueturca  and  private  dwelling  hoaxes  of  marked 
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architectural  excellence,  either  In  courae  of  erection  or  but  recently  out  of 
the  bands  of  contractors.  New  buUdini^s  abound  on  erery  hand,  and  aome 
of  I  be  excellently  paved  streeta  htve  had  their  appearance  totally  changed 
by  tbe  eoterpriae  ahown  during  the  laat  Hre  or  aix  years  in  tbe  erection  of 
lofty  Are  proof  baildinga. 

Among  the  new  buildings  in  course  of  erection  is  the  New  Plaotera 
Hou^,  a  twelre-filory  hotels  which  will  co^t  fully  f 2.00Ct«000  by  the  time  it  is 
completed  and  famished  in  tbe  elegant  manner  proposed.  The  building, 
upon  which  work  la  proceeding  rapidly,  will  occupy  half  a  city  block  and 
will  be  t we U'e  storiea  high,  with  a  promenade  and  summer  garden  on  the 
roof,  ^s  an  architectural  triumph  alone  it  will  attract  admiration^  while 
its  four  hundred  apartmenta,  every  one  of  them  practically  a  front  room, 
w tU  lie  of  a  iasuriottt  character  and  will  provide  accomodatioo  for  laine 
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n ambers  of  Tiaitors  at  all  seaaotia  of  the  je&r.    Sev^eral  other  absolately 
fireproof  boteb  are  beiQg  ereeted  fn  various  parts  of  St.  Loui». 

Another  new  building,  also  in  the  ^2*000.000  clasa,  is  the  new  City  Hall, 
which  is  being  erected  in  Washingtoo  Park  near  the  old  Unioo  depot.  Coo- 
Btructed  excltisively  of  Missouri  material,  thii»  evidence  of  the  city's  growth 
is  one  of  the  best  desij^aed  manictpal  buildings  in  America*  and  deputationa 
fromseveral  cities  have  visited  it  frequently  >»iDce  work  was  commenced 
upon  it.  The  totnl  c[>it  wilt  al^o  be  aboat  f  ^.O30,UlK),  aod  very  full  vatae  will 
be  obtained  for  the  money. 

Still  more  eloquent  of  the  greatness  of  St.  Louis  is  the  New  Uaioa 
depot,  which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  St.  LouU  has  35,000  mites 
of  railroad  direct! j  connected  with  or  tributary  to  It,  and  its  passenger  as 
well  as  freight  traffic  is  Dn{>rmous.  Hence  It  la  only  in  the  natural  order  of 
events  that  the  city  should  have  the  largest  and  mjst  commodious  railroad 
passenger  depot  In  the  world,  and  this  Is  what  St.  Louis  will  have  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  week<i.  The  area  covered  by  the  handsome  s  tract  are 
and  the  enormous  trainsheds  at  its  rear  exceeds  20  acres^  the  sheds  alone 
occupying  nine  and  a  half  acres,  and  having  thirty- two  parallel  tracks  enter- 
ing them.  The  glass  in  the  roof  over  the  sheds  covers  an  area  of  t  wo  and  a 
half  acres,  while  the  main  building,  with  its  handsome  elevation,  has  a 
frontage  of  455  feet,  with  a  depth  of  ^  feet*  The  building  itself  will  coat 
nearly  a  millJoo  dollars  bv  the  time  it  is  completed,  and  it  will  contain  a 
waiting  room  luxurlOiis  in  character  and  magQlQceot  in  its  appointmeats. 
The  total  cost  of  the  depot  and  sheds  will  be  about  ^1,500,000. 

These  are  but  three  of  the  many  magnificent  buildings  either  In  course 
of  erection  or  recently  completed  In  St.  Louis,  There  are  twenty  other 
buildiogs.  each  of  which  coat  more  than  S3O0,O00,  ten  averaging  more  than 
^tOO.OOO,  and  Ave  each  costing  m3re  than  $1,000,000.  The  office  accommoda- 
tion In  fireproof  structures  haa  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
three  years,  but  t  he  demand  has  more  than  kept  pac^  with  the  supply. 

Not  that  St.  Louis  is  on  a  **  boom  *'  or  has  gone  through  the  varying 
stages  of  the  disease  to  which  small  Western  cities  seem  to  be  subject.  It 
is  one  of  the  prides  of  St.  Louis  that  it  has  never  had  a  boom,  and  that  while 
prices  of  real  estate  have  go  no  up  steadily,  there  has  never  been  a  period  of 
excitement,  or  an  era  of  prices  higher  than  the  actual  present  condition  of 
affairs  warranted.  To  constitute  a  boom  in  the  real-estate  sense  of  the 
word  there  must  be  a  diticountiug  of  future  progress  and  contemplated  pros- 
perity.  There  has  never  been  any  such  discounting  in  St.  Louis,  where  the 
genuine  buBlncss  activity  and  current  prosperity  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  people  busy  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  time  being  wasted  on 
buildiog  castles  in  the  air. 

But  if  there  has  never  been  a  boom  in  St*  Lonla  there  haa  been  a 
period  of  building  activity  of  the  phenomenal  order.  Last  year  there  were 
actually  constructed  within  the  city  limits  5^497  houses,  and  the  total  for 
the  three  years  ending  last  Chriatmas  was  14,500.  Some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  these  structures  will  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  careful  measurement 
shows  that  the  building  frontage  covered  in  1892  was  equivalent  to  a  single 
row  of  buildings  39  miles  long,  while  the  frontage  covered  during  the  three 
years  measured  upwards  of  100  miles.  These  figures  are  not  estimates  but 
are  taken  from  official  records,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  bt  doubted. 

As  vacant  buildings  either  in  the  business  or  r^idence  aectiona  of  St, 
liouia  are  few  and  far  between,  it  is  obvious  that  the  population  of  the  city 
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most  have  fncreAscd  Tery  npidlj  liDce  the  last  Kovernmeot  census  wu 
iAk4sa.  A  directory  e&iivass  takoti  tbis  spring  iodicsted  s  population  of 
570»QU0  and,  aa  during  the  last  three  or  four  iiiontbH  the  house  builder  has 
been  ezceptionally^activis  and  houses  have  been  sold  or  rented  as  fast  as 
completed,  an  estimate  of  (KlO.fXM)  is  not  excesisive,  and  that  ts  probably  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  of  the  West  and  Southwest  to-daj. 

The  coantrj  tributary  to  St.  Louis  ha«i  kept  pace  with  the  city's  growth 
and  as  a  result  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  mer* 
chandise  of  e?ery  description.  This  demand  has  been  reflected  in  marked 
degree  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  cfty.  St.  Louts  is  the  best  rail- 
road centre  in  America,  and  its  uDique  railroad  facilities  place  it  within 
easy  reach  of  alt  parts  of  what  hai  been  aptir  described  as  the  best  purchas- 
ing section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  but  one 
which  cm  be  easily  verified,  that  there  is  a  larger  nopulation  within  a  ra 
dius  of  oUO  miles  of  St.  Louis  than  within  a  radius  of  equal  size  of  aoy  other 
city  In  A  merica.  not  excepting  New  York.  The  territory  of  which  St.  Louis 
is  the  flaancial  and  commercial  metropolis  is  also  more  fertile  in  natural 
resources  than  any  other  section  in  the  world,  and  ft  is  difflcult  to  Imagine 
actty  more  fortunately  located  from  a  maDufacturingor  mercantile  stand- 
point. Suipments  of  freight  increase  year  by  year  with  great  rapidity,  and 
no  less  than  6,400,000  tons  of  merchandise  were  billed  out  of  the  city  in  1802. 
DuriQg  that  year  82,302,000  bosbels  of  coal  were  shipped  into  the  city,  show- 
ing an  increaseover  the  preceding  year  of  15  per  ceat.  Coal  beiug  an  c^sen- 
tial  to  the  production  of  steam  and  power,  this  increase  is  merely  another 
proof  of  the  substantial  mercantile  and  commercial  growth  of  St.  Louts. 

The  law  price  of  coal  In  St.  Louis  ts  in  Itself  an  immense  assistance  to 
Its  manufacturing  interests.  The  supply  within  a  few  hours*  ride  of  the 
city  Is  practically  inozhaustible  aud  an  excel letit  quality  of  steam  produc- 
ing coat  is  delivered  to  factories  at  prices  but  little  in  excess  of  $1  or  f  1.23 
per  ton.  No  manufacturing  city  outside  of  Pennsylvania  caa  duplicate 
these  prices,  and  manufActurcrs  on  the  look-out  for  desirable  locations  are 
largely  influenced  in  their  choice  by  the  loir  Yfrice  and  abundance  of  coal  In 
the  city,  which  is  in  every  other  respect  suited  to  their  requirements. 

Thus  fortunate  in  its  toc^ttion,  close  to  the  source  of  raw  material  and 
power  producing  material,  and  with  its  business  interests  taken  care  of  by 
young,  aggressive  citizens,  it  is  not  surprising  that  St.  Louis  has  surprised 
thi*  civilized  world  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  by  the  increase  It  has 
made  in  every  branch  of  manufacture  aod  commerce.  The  census  of  18B0 
was  a  revelation  to  all  except  the  few  who  were  aware  of  the  rapid  progren 
which  was  being  made  year  by  year,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  these  realiaed 
what  giant  strides  were  being  made  in  every  department.  In  every  branch 
of  the  building  interest  the  gain  during  the  eighties  was  phenomenal.  The 
brick  and  stone  work  product  increased  from  |l, 500,000  in  18B0  to  $9,000,000 
in  1890,  while  ft  is  at  least  111,000,000  per  annum  now.  The  product  of  the 
lumber  and  planing  mills  aud  of  the  foundry  and  machine  shope  was  about 
f8,000,000  in  1880  ;  now  it  exceeds  f 20,000,000. 

Still  more  remarkable  has  been  the  growth  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
factures of  St.  Louis.  During  1880  there  were  made  in  St.  Louis  $500,000 
worth  of  shoes ;  In  1800  the  value  of  the  output  was  $4,1)00,000 .  During  the 
taut  two  years  the  business  has  more  than  doubled  iUtelf  and  the  monthly 
returns  now  indicate  an  average  io  excess  of  $1,000,000.  In  other  words  St, 
Louis  la  now  manufactoring  $12,000,000  worth  of  shoes  per  year,  or  24  times 
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as  much  &s  in  the  earlj  eitchtiea^  In  men's  clothing  the  tttcre^Mie  in  1 
of  the  output  during  the  12  years  v&s  about  20J  per  cent,,  and  farther  J 
are  beinf^  recorded. 

But  two  other  Indastries  need  be  qaoted  in  illa^lrattao  of  tbsl 
nomenal  growth  of  St.  Louis  manufactures.    These  are  tobacco  m,a4 
liquors.    In  L8d0  the  value  of  tobicco  m&nufactured  in  St.  LfOuia  ' 
f.\QO0,O00;  the  anmial  toUl  is  novr  almost,  if  not  qnite.  9lAl«0QO,fl 
the  value  of  malt  liquors  manufactured  in  St.  Louis  wxs  ab;>at 
tw^ice  since  ihen  has  the  output  doubted  Itself  and  the  year  1898  bid 
b  at  ail  previous  records. 

In  manufaeiur^s  (generally  it  is  slf^nlflcant  that  St*   Louis  Is 
more  substaotial  growth  than  any  one  of  the  manufacturing  cities 
E&st.    During  the  eighties  the  value  of  the  majiafacturvMl  product  of  \ 
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Yorit Increased  a  Utile  more  th&n  fifty  per  cent.  CtQClnnati,  B«lticnot 
Phllidelphia  each  did  a  little  better,  but  in  St.  Louis  the  vahje  '  * ' 
factured  product  actually  doubled  itself  during  the  decade.  In  i 
ernclty  was  the  amount  of  capitsl  invested  in  m^nufacrunti^  i  «<r}< 
much  in  1S90  as  in  ISSO ;  in  St.  Louis  the  increase  was  t^  percent^  or  abii4 
much  as  in  NewVork  and  Philadelphia  combined,  Itliievidant  that  qij&.i|{ 
turing— like  Horace  Greeley's  youug  man  -is  going  Wett  to  gco**  up  will 
country,  and  thate^rly  in  the  century  which  is  b  it  si^vco  years  ahea 
us. St.  Louis  will  be  the  great  manufacturing  ci«utre  of  th«  iivw  wi 
Those  who  locate  In  it  now  will  r«ap  their  shan*  of  Ihe  beoelit  wbicb  i 
inevitably  accrue  to  tho^  whose  lutereitii  are  aJliod  wltb  thla 
Western  eaersy  and  Bastem  ooDservatbiiii  combined. 
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It  m  not  oar  purpose  U>  write  a  bistory  of  CiQcmQuU.  Nothing  of  the 
ktnd.  Nor  do  we  propoife  to  go  into  umch  of  detail  in  any  directloa  our 
p«n  may  take,  to  leiipondiog  to  aa  iaritation  to  speak  of  the  attractious 
and  advantages  c  I  si  I  med  for  tbU  city,  situated  iu  the  Ohio  Hiver  vaJley. 

It  is  of  lUtle  sigoUlcaDce  to  the  reader  in  thia  age  what  were  the  cir^ 
cam>4t«bQce9  which  led  Co  thestartiog  of  the  settlement  which  has  grown 
Inio  a  great  metropolis.  The  man  of  today  Is  nioit  interested  in  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  siiuaiion  as  it  i^,  and  especially  with  reference  to  what  it  proui- 
Iftos  for  the  future  ;  not  the  far  awsy  period^  but  those  years  near  at  baud  In 
which  the  present  generation  wilJ  be  actors* 

The  question  of  population  docs  not  settle  the  feature  of  relatiT*  attrac* 
tions  of  a  locality  in  matters  pertaining  to  commerce  or  productire 
Industry^  or  the  various  characteristics  which  enter  into  everyday  life,  in  ita 
jconomies  and  opportunities  for  enjoyment.  Population  of  a  great  centre 
may  be  promoted  by  all  these  features,  as  well  as  by  other  influences. 

Unfortunately  for  Cincinnati  the  population  which  should  be  credited  to 
the  city  is  divided  by  a  State  line  and  by  the  limitations  of  corpora- 
tion boundaries  within  the  range  of  connecting  and  immediately 
adjacent  parts  of  the  centralization,  which  together  form  the  entirety  be- 
longing to  the  one  community,  now  con^derably  exceeding  half  a  million 
of  population,  all  of  which  ahoatd  be  considered  as  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  ciiy  of  Cincinnati* 

So  faras  busines*}  ends  are  concern  edit  mittera  little  whether  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  gets  credit  for  all  or  for  only  two- thirds  of  the  population  it  {!<  ec^ 
titled  to  call  Its  own.  Its  machinery  moves  ju'it the  same.  I  ta  commerce  and 
transportation  interests  recognixa  no  separating  lines.  Beyond  the  feature  of 
sentiment,  by  which  a  citizen  is  gratided  in  contemplating  a  favorable 
rcc3Txl  in  comparison  with  other  communities,  there  is  little  significance  In 
the  question  of  population  figures. 

Can  a  city  of  half  a  million  population  be  as  attractive  a  point  for  In- 
▼eatmenta  of  the  capitalist  and  for  operations  of  great  industrial  plants  as  a 
dty  credited  with  a  larger  number  of  citizens f    Why  not? 

One  of  the  advantages  presented  at  Cincinnati  is  compactness.  Its 
people  are  comparatively  close  to^ether^  facilitating  business  cjmmunica- 
Mon  and  quickness  of  transit  from  work^hop^.  stores  and  ofllce^  to  homes, 
either  within  the  city  proper  or  on  the  suburban  hill»»  or  along  the  inter- 
secting valleys. 

And  with  this  compactness  there  Is  an  absence  of  monotony.  The  Im- 
mediate  surroundings  of  the  city,  easily  and  quickly  accessible,  are  sur- 
passingly attractive  for  the  picturesqueness  and  variety  of  scenery  and 
outlook.  There  Is  a  charm  in  these  characteristics  which  no  other  city  In 
the  entire  country  so  fully  commands. 

Many  places  atTord  attractive  business  oppdrt unities  with  an  absence 
of  outward  charm  or  healthful  climate  and  surroundings.  There  is  here  a 
rare  combination  of  advantages  in  all   these  oharacterlstica.    And  with 
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these  helpft  there  are  the  featureti  of  cheap  fael  and  favorable  commaiid  ol 
food  products,  bo  that  what  are  termed  the  Diiddle  classes,  as  well  aa  thorn 
who  labor  for  the  Btnaller  return  *  which  imperativ'e  service  aiforda,  flod  H 
less  difficult  here  than  la  cnost  of  other  large  centres  tohecotne  snrroaode^ 
with  conditions  of  coDiparative  comfort  and  satUfactioa  in  the  adairs  ol 
life.  And  all  these  advantages  cctaot  in  the  economies  and  abilltj  for  eona 
petitlve  success  of  indns trial  enterprise. 

Our  people,  perhaps^  are  not  more  free  from  a  disposition  to  find  fauK 
than  are  citizens  of  other  localities.  This  inclination  is  usnallj  quieted 
bj  contact  with  conditions  elsewhere— for  the  contrast  between  privilege! 
In  various  ways  at  command  here  and  elsewhere  baa  the  effect  to  promoti 
contentment  on  the  part  of  a  resident  of  this  city.  This  is  quite  appiicab)€ 
to  the  matter  of  street  car  transportation.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our  c\u 
tsensbavre  objected  to  a  change  from  a  four- cent  ticket  fare  to  a  five  cent 
cash  fare,  which  has  been  inaugurated  in  recent  jears  Incident  to  a  cbanga 
from  horses  and  mntes  to  the  more  rapid  cable  and  electric  motor.  But  tb« 
thoui^btful  and  considerate  person,  contemplating  the  wonderful  extensioa 
of  these  lines  of  transportation^  with  Che  free  transfer  check  system  from 
one  line  to  another^  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  facilities  now  offered  for 
comfort  and  for  speedy  movement  are  matters  of  far  more  signidcance  tbazi 
the  substitution  of  aflFe-cent  fare  for  a  four-cent  ratei.  These  cable  and  elee^ 
trie  car  lines  convey  passengers  to  and  from  the  city  and  its  parks  aod 
suburban  homes  and  adjacent  localities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  littla 
room  fur  complaint  or  for  improvement*  A  continuous  ride  over  distaneem 
as  great  as  a  doeen  miles  in  some  instances  can  be  had  for  a  single  Ave  cento 
fare. 

Not  alone  has  marvellous  development  occurred  in  recent  years  ia  the 
extensionof  street  car  lines,  promoting  travel,  but  the  streets  have  beei( 
repaired  at  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  so  that  the  driven' 
ways  of  the  city  and  suburb:!  have  been  brought  into  favorable  order  for 
vehicles,  under  use  of  granite  blocks,  asphalt  and  vitrified  brick.  No  citf 
In  the  country  is  now  better  equipped  in  these  important  characteristics. 

Cincinnati  is  located  immediately  on  the  Ohio  River«  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  there  have  grown  extensive  manufacturing  and  trading  in* 
terestsand  residence  properties,  which,  with  the  railway  traffic  leading  in 
that  direction,  have  called  for  the  erection  of  bridge  after  bridge,  until  five 
now  spa.li  the  river  at  this  point,  and  stand  as  striking  monuments  to  the 
enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  locality.  These  bridges  aver^i 
age  3,400  feet  in  length,  including  approaches,  and  the  millions  of  dollars 
expended  Id  their  construction  have  rendered  necessary  service  in  the  ex* 
tension  of  facilities  which  the  growing  commerce  and  industry  of  the  cltf^ 
have  demanded. 

To  speak  with  something  of  explicitness  concerning  business  charac^ 
teristics  of  Cincinnati,  some  data  wilt  be  introduced  fron  the  report  of  tbii 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1692.  The  total  of  bank  clearings  for  the  year,  as 
reported  by  the  manager  of  the  clearinghou!^e«  was  $7*il,000,OCK),  showing  a 
gain  of  10  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  the  total  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  estimated  valuation  of  merchandise  and  produce  received  during  th« 
year,  recognized  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  statistics,  aggregated  $346^0Q0,« 
000.  The  value  of  manufactures  locally  produced  during  the  year 
92dO,000,(X)0.  These  figures  are  suggestive  of  the  extent  to  which 
operations  are  carried  on  here. 
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To  go  into  more  of  deUll,  the  Bales  ot  dry-goods  establishmenU  were 
f37.*V)0,t)UJ  for  the  year.  Of  c»otbhig»  f  :a,500.000,  the  larger  part  of  which 
r«prt*(iented  locat  manufacture,  thb  industry  beiog  a  prom iaeot  one.  The 
aales  of  booU  and  »ho*-s  reached  nearly  f  15,000,000,  of  which  $8,0U),O0O  rep- 
resented local  manufacture.  The  trade  (a  leaf  tobacco  exceeded  f  10,000,000* 
The  manufacture  of  mait  liquors  was  42,000,000  gallons,  with  a  valuation  ol 
|iJ,5UU,U00. 

Sales  of  pig  Iron  hy  Cincinnati  bousen  aggregated  1,102,000  tons  for  the 
year,  with  a  valnailon  exceeding  f:iU,tXM),OyO,  This  iociudes  business  ef- 
fected for  direct  movement  of  product  from  furnaces  to  poiuts  of  distribu- 
tion  and  consumption. 

The  receipts  of  coal  for  the  year  were  75,388,000  bushels,  or  2,718,000  tons. 
Of  this  quantity  18,163,000  bushels  were  reshipped  to  other  points,  leaving 
97,000,000  for  local  purpOAes.  This  great  quantity  is  suggestive  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  manufacturing  industry  here^  in  which  more  than  half  the 
supply  of  coal  i»  consumed.  Less  than  twoper  cent,  of  the  receiptsof  coal  are 
anthracite.  The  bulk  of  the  supply  comes  from  the  Pittsburg  district  and 
the  Kanawha  Kiver  region  in  West  Virginia.  The  significance  of  the  fuel 
question  is  well  understood  hy  all  who  are  interested  In  manufacturing  en- 
terprises. It  may  l)e  remarked  that  the  average  price  of  the  better  quali- 
ties of  coal  afloat  nt  Cincinnati  for  a  period  of  ten  years  ending  with  18(ri 
was  sonierhing  leas  than  %'Z.l^  per  ton. 

With  the  feature  of  cheap  fuel  is  the  facility  here  commanded  for  raw 
materials,  such  as  iron,  wood,  etc,  entering  into  manufactures.  The  bard- 
wood  forests  southward,  in  Kentucky  and  tieyond,  coutrihute  freely  of  this 
classof  product  at  relatively  low  prices.  These  conditions  have  combined 
to  make  Cincinnati  preeminent  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and 
vehicles,  as  well  M  in  the  production  of  fire  proof  safes,  and  many  olbef 
prominent  Industries. 

The  reference  to  specific  Interests  of  special  prominence  might  be  ex< 
tended  much  further.  The  manufacture  of  machinery  of  great  variety  Is  a 
feature  of  our  industry,  in  wood  working  machinery  Cincinnati  holds  the 
first  position.  In  the  manufacture  of  leather,  of  soap,  of  starch,  uf  harness, 
of  pumps,  of  engines,  and  many  other  staple  products  Cincinnali  is  espe* 
cially  notable.  Through  the  inventive  talent,  the  skilled  labor,  and  the  rel- 
atively low  cost  of  living  afforded  to  artisans  and  every  kind  of  service, 
which  has  characterised  this  market,  the  development  of  productive  In* 
dustry  has  been  steady  and  rapid,  and  capital  and  business  s&gaoitj  have 
been  well  rewarded. 

The  prosperity  which  has  attended  the  efTorta  of  our  citizens  has  encour- 
aged  the  building  and  miiotenance  of  great  institutions  of  learning,  of  art, 
of  music,  of  commercial  intercourse,  of  benevolent  »ocietiei%,  and  of  alt  the 
progressive  features  of  an  advanced  age  in  civilisation.  Our  people  have 
been  pubUc-spirited  in  these  matters,  without  undue  ostentation.  Thej 
have  provided  means  for  the  gratification  of  wishes  in  every  worthy  ambi- 
tion  of  life— and  the  result^t  of  their  efforts  are  available  to  all  wtjo  may 
come  to  enjoy  them, 

Tbegri-at  Music  Hatl  of  Ctncinnati  has  not  its  equal  elsewhere  in  th» 
country.  The  College  of  Music  is  doing  most  eminent  service  in  promoting 
the  development  of  munical  talent  and  accomplish  men  te.  The  ArtMuHeum, 
cbarmiuglv  located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  parks,  stands  in  ad- 
vance of  all  such  InHtitutioosiu  the  country,  and  associated  with  it  is  the 
Art  School,  which  has  reached  great  renown  in  its  efUcient  work.  These 
and  other  features,  with  the  work  of  public  schoold,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  other  worthy  educational  Institutions,  including  two  great 
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libraries,  serve  to  promote  in  the  blp:^i-"   ^'-^rec  the  iuttNiuje'nL. 
tureof  tbeconimunitjT,  ami  to  maki  >    Agreemble    abralDS  D 

those  who  have  the  wish  for  such  pv      i 

The  recently  completed  municipal   buildii  an? 

the Haest  of  all  such  structures,   aod  for  Ren  >»; 

pride  of  the  citizea  and  command  the  adiiiiratiu..  ^.-i  ^^t.   >  .T^i^.^. . 

Th«^  Chaiiioer  of  Commerce  Building  ia  not  excelled  in  its  moo 
magnificence  and  imposing  attractiveness  by  anything  fl^^ewhrj 
thia  great  property  is  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  an   or^a'  wt| 

its  origin  anions  the  tlrst  of  the  commercial  asa^ociati  Uk% 

which  have  attained  any  distinctioo-aD  on^anizatiou  v. :..   ..    ^afilii 
hold  its  pos  Uoa  lq  the  iroot  rank  of  such  institutioas  in   tbe  itilli 
its  work. 

Among  the  disttnguisbii  r  features  which  beautify  our  c'r  ■.  '  T* 
Idson    Fountain,  the    uiuniQcent    gift    of     Henry  FrobttSL  i  ^ 

artistic  dei^iga  and  poetic  charm  is  not  approached    by  any  - 
this  country.     This  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cUy»  adj4.4.'i;f 
government  buildings^  which  are  among  Ibe  finest  of  such  structa 
wherein  the  United  States. 

The  new  buildiuK  erected  by  the  Order  of  Odd  Feltowa  and  the 
the  Young  Men'?*  Christian  Association  are  grand  structurt?*,  and  « 
conimaud  the  admiration  of  observers. 

The  Hook  wood  Pottery  Works  occupy  a  commandiuf^  positfon  <j 
the  hilW  overlooking  the  city  and  the  Ohio  Hirer.  The  apecfftl  fjurM 
the  high  art  products  of  this  institution  have  secured  is  a  Just  til 
the  public  spirit  and  genius  which  abides  in  our  midst. 

Cincinnati    is   favored   with  a  centrallzarion  of   transporraid 
aftoniing  the  most  complete  commuDtcaiion  with  all  other  locaHtb 
is»  however,  some  deficiency  yet  in   terminal  faciIiTit'M    of  sotne  of 
portant  lines»  but  ere  long  these  drawbacks  will  t  ^ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  sueb  a 
highest  degree  of  facility  and  economy  in  the  movcii4ci'i  ixun  tui 
goodi^. 

The  banksof  Cincinnati,  with  a  combined  capita)  of  913,i)0Q^ 
sive  of  a  large  surplus,  have  furnished  needful  facility  in  proi 
neas  operatioiii^,  and  while  careful   in  management  have 
their  support  of  deserving  enterprises. 

The  city  is  provided  most  liberally  with  churchei*  of  the  r; 
nominations,  and  our  people  have  not  been  content  without  - 
high  order  of  talent  for  pre^enring  the  lessons  of  life  in  whirb  A 
gious  sentimeur  tlnd.s  comfort  and  support. 

Recreation  and  diversion  are  provided  for  in  many   waja^ 
uati  2o5loglcal  gardens  surpass  in  extent  and  charm  of  locAtI 
gymnasiums  are  of   the   highest  order.    Theatres  are  readllv  m 

in  large  number.    Open  air  concerts  are  provided  for  in  tiie 

aflord  re^ful   opportunities  for  the  masses.    River  exciir^loun  are  ii 
to  a  great  extent.    Railway  excursions  to  near  by  place*  of  att 
extensively  arranged  for  during  the  summer  months. 

Visitors  here,  in  addition  to  finding  the  various  lacilltioa  for  an 
ble  sojourn  which  thene  expressiotiS  hiivv  Muggtf»ted  atid  whiebeo' 
partially  the  enumeration  that  might  be  made,  bnve  (he  voDvrnlr 
advantages  of  hotels  conducted  by  the  moat  ;ioputar  and  aJert  of 
of  public  servants. 

With  the  natural  beautj  of  the  n^gion.  the  healthfalnt^it 
rie<«s  of  the  climate,  the  facility  for  securing  the  various 
eeouomicallv,  the  ready  communication  with  all  other  1oc«Uti< 
of  skilled  labor  and  artistic  genius  avajlable,  tho  abundance  m 
of  fuel  and  raw   material  enr   r  '  :*  man u fact 

tiona,  the  advantages  afford-  and  «.*n^ 

there  is  here  at  Cincinnati  a  c«'  -  rarely  foOL 

able  for  the  prosperous  prosecutiou  uf   i ud us uu.!  endeavor  and 
mercial  operations, and  forinvestmentH  of  eapit^il  under  cou  Utio^ia 
than  ordinary  security  and  certainty  of  satisfactory  retu ma, 
are  social  and  cordial, and  give  welcome  to  those  teekUig  a  1( 
businesB  purposes  or  otherwise, 

C«aiu.»  !!•  Ill 
C[9rot9C!faTi,  June  3^  mx 


GREAT  FALLS,  MONTANA, 

THE  ELECTRIC  CITY  OP  THE  NORTHWEST, 


Dobs  EdUon  know  that  tn  lbeSt«t«  of  MonUnft  Is  '*  an  electrical  and 
electrifying  city  r  Located  on  the  Mianouri  River  and  takfnic  her  name 
from  the  immense  fallii  and  cataracts  wUbin  ber  hmiU  b  the  city  of  Great 
KallH.  Within  a  dUtanee  of  ]0  miles  the  Missouri  drops  512  feet«  making 
available,  at  a  minimum  cost  for  Itnprovement,  1,000,000  hor»e  power.  A)- 
ready  the  Black  Ka,^\e  ione  of  the  fallti)  haa  been  improved  at  a  cost  of  f300^^ 
Onoand  nupplie^  tbrouKh  difTerent  power*hoo!«es  the  motive  power  forsev 
cral  industries.  One  of  the  largest  smelting  works  In  the  world  nhe  Boftton 
ic  Montana  Company),  t>ullt  at  a  co^tof  93,000,000,  flourishcji  at  Great  Falls, 
also  an  electrolytic  rrflning  plant,  costing  $tKXM)00  and  owned  by  the  ssme 
company.  So  succe»<iftil)y  is  the  ore  being  refined  at  thin  plant  that  the 
standard  quality  of  copper  In  the  States  la  now  quoted,  **  Great  Pall^  or  its 
eqiiivaleT^t.** 

The  Royal  Milling  Floor  Company's  ro1!l,  with  a  daily  cApacity  of  300 
barrels,  derives  Its  power  from  one  of  the  "custom  booses  **  at  the  Black 
Kagic  Falls.  The  Great  Falls  Electric  Light  Company  oses  this  watfr  power 
to  Hupply  the  city  with  4.000  incandescent  and  500  arc  tights.  The  Great 
Falls  Street  Railroad  Company  baa  fifteen  miles  of  working  road  depending 
upon  the  never  failing  Missouri  for  its  power,  WitJi  such  an  inducement 
ai  cheap  power  in  unlimited  quantity,  new  industries  arc  continually  spring- 
ing up,  and  before  long  "  Tne  Queen  City  of  Montana  "will  rank  among 
the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  America,  In  the  next  decade  steam  will 
be  supplanted  by  electricity,  and  Great  Falls  will  supply  from  the  Missouri 
River  power  to  operate  the  railroads  and  factories  of  Montana. 

The  country  surrounding  Great  Falls  is  rich  in  resources  of  a  variahte 
description.  Ten  miles  away  are  the  Ineshaustiblecoat  beds  of  Sand  Coulee 
and  Belt  Creek,  supplying  the  greater  part  of  Montana  with  fuel.  Fifty 
miles dist-ant  are  the  rich  gold,  silver  and  copper  mines  of  the  HiHi  Mount 
ains,  which  will  soon  astonish  the  world  with  the  richnessof  their  output. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  are  vast  layers  of  fireclay  and  common  brick 
clav  :  thirty  miles  distant  are  extensive  iron  deposits.  The  analys^t  of  Car- 
negie, Phipps  &  Co.,  of  Pittas  burg,  Pa.,  pronounces  the  qnnlity  of  this  iron 
ore  "  extraordinary  for  the  manufacture  of  Be«t»emer  sit^ei." 

The  mountains  surrounding  Great  Falls  are  heavily  timbered  and  within 
easy  water  access  of  this  city,  supplying  its  large  lumber  mills  with  all  the 
lanit>er  used  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  airrieultural  and  grazing  lands 
Horrounding  the  city  are  unsurpa.^««ed  In  fertility,  yielding  large  crops  and 
feeding  innumerable  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  climate  of 
this  section  of  Montana  is  dry  and  healthy  and  every  year  numbers  of  tour- 
ists Tlstt  Great  Falls  to  enjov  its  bracing  air  and  Indulge  in  the  good  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  the  surround ing  country  afTords.  With  alt  these  resonrees 
anil  advantages  It  is  not  surpri'i in g  that  to-day  a  city  of  11,000  people  Is 
thriving  and  growing  on  a  site  that  six  years  ago  was  bare  prairie:  small 
wonder  that  five  railroads  are  derlviog  the  benefit  of  large  freight  con 
sigutuentH  and  a  heavy  passenger  t raffle.  Even  the  conservative  Cbtcago, 
Burlington  &Qnincy  Railroad  Company  sees  the  great  advantages  to  be 
gained,  and  has  secured  a  right  of  way,  intending  to  reach  here  early  next 
year.  From  a  scx'ial  standpoint  Great  FaHs  is  a  charming  home,  posses^titig 
good  society  with  all  the  advantages  for  enioying  life.  Good  boating  on  the 
river,  several  clubs,  a  fine  free  library,  the  largest  and  best  opera  hou?*e  hi 
the  State,  all  unite  in  making  Its  citixens  contented.  For  inrormatlon 
sddreoa 

J,  G.  .Tones,  Secretary 

Great  Falls  Board  of  Trade. 
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DETROIT,  MICHIGAiV. 


ALTHOUoe  one  of  tbe  oldest  cities  of  the  country,  and  standing  ftfteei 
In  the  list  b.s  regards  population  Detroit  has  never  receiyed  the  Attenli( 
which  lu  importance  merits.  The  columns  of  leading  journal?*  hareseldi 
been  nLMiKcd  m  a  presentation  of  its  c1aini<i,  and  the  present  articJe  will  i 
pear  aloioit  in  the  r61e  of  a  pioneer  In  this  direction.  Detroit  citizens  hai 
been  ao  thorouKhly  satisfied  with  their  lot — local  enteprl^e  andcjipi 
have  sufficed  so  eatirely  for  tbft  prosecution  of  business,  the  city  has  bei 
90  uniformly  prosperous,  experiencing  such  rapid,  constant,  and  sol 
growth,    that  little  need  has  been  felt  of   any  cencerted    action  tosecq 


outside  aid.  Perhapa  no  great  citT  of  the  countrt  is  so  eniirely  the  p*< 
uct  of  home  enterpriRe^  or  to-day  flnds  its  great  Industries  so  largely  op< 
ated  hy  home  capital.  In  view  of  these  conditions  the  past  development  t 
Detroit  haa  baen  truly  marvellous,  riot  the  least  gratifying  pba.*»e  of  thi 
success  is  the  fact  that  the  progress  has  been  legitimate  and  solid,  the  i 
suit  of  natural  advantages,  and  in  no  degree  owing  to  fictitious  demand 
Induced  by  boom  tactics. 

The  population  of  Detroit  in  IBOO  was,  according  to  the  United  [Btat 
census,  205,87fl,    The  rate  of  increase  for  several  decades  is  as  follows : 

From  I8l§r^1850  ^... 112  per  cent, 

*■       1J350U»1M). 117"       " 

•'      1880tol870 - .....75"      ** 

"      1870tol^..      ......*.,. <«  "      '* 

**      1880tol8W 77'*      " 

Sine©  1380  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  growth  has  been  an  aceelef 
ated  one,  and '275,0U0  is  considered  an  extremely  conservative  estimate 
present  numbers. 

The  bu?^itii?ss  interests  of  the  city  have  kept  full  pace  with  its  numeric^ 
growth,  in  188:^  the  bank  clearings  amounted  to  f  131,110,1)50  ;  in  li^.  t 
^*MJ8li,ft2lJ.  In  the  latrprve«r  the  resources  of  the  twenty-four  bankini 
instltutionH  were  $(M».2tM^,,=v>S.S2,  and  $56,850,918.82  represented  the  toti 
deposits.  Of  ihe  total  deposits,  S2H,638.a0lJ4,  or  about  f IflO  pfr  rapitc 
were  savings  deposits,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  prosperity  of  th 
masses. 

In  1883  the  real-estate  transfers  amounted  to  S9,SH0.38:i  :  In  1892.  t^ 
i2S,O64,l0l.  This  increase  harmoni/.^^H  so  closely  with  the  advance  in  oth 
lines  of  trade  as  to  prove  conclusivelyjthat  rea Restate  operations  have,  in  th^ 
main,  been  con  fined  to  lei^itimate  channels. 

There  are  two  profjositions   which  may  fairly  be  advanced  in  favor  d 
Detroit ;  first.  It  in  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  •  '-^^  '->vv'r 
second,  it  *s  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  pesidenci 
rontinent.    Cond it foned  upon  the  truthfulness  of  these  twtM 
the  logical  conclusion  that  Detroit  is  one  of  the  safest  Investment  lit' Ids 
be  found  anywhere. 

Before  attempting  a  consideration  of  these  claims,  it  wilt  be  Intcrestl 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 
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to  rccAlt  Aomc  naturA*  AdTAOtaKea  wblcb  have  contHbnl-ed  to  the  saceessful 
result.  A  Kl&nc«  At  a  map  of  the  con  tine  ot  wit  I  nbow  that  the  f^reat  1ake«of 
nuron.  Michigan  and  Superior  are  nurroiinded  by  the  richest  mineral*  tim- 
ber ann  airrirultural  regions  of  Cbriatendom,  The  upper  peoinsula  of  Mlcht- 
Kan  alone  produce**  nearly  one-half  of  the  iron  and  copper  ore  of  the  eotlre 
country.  The  fore**t.<*  of  Michigan,  Whconf^hi,  and  that  portion  of  CaoAda 
tributary  to  Lake^i  Huron  and  Superior  are  the  richest  m  the  world,  while 
ihe  broad  acres  of  Minnem)ta,  the  Dakota^  and  Manitoba  coustkute  the 
Kranarj  to  ifhich  aiillion»of  people  look  for  food.  All  these  re^ionft  Und 
the  readiest  outlet  for  thoir  unmeasured  wealth  throuicb  the  channel  of  the 
Detroit  Hiver,  where  the  fftctoriea  of  Detroit  may  «elect,at  a  minimuni  coat, 
the  choicest  products  of  forest,  field  and  mine,  and  concert  them  into  erery 
article  nf  u»e  or  luxury.  Few  cities  have  aucb  ready  accesa  to  the  raw  ma- 
terial, which  constitutes  the  dr«t  element  of  Industrial  success.  The  an- 
nual tonna|<6  paaaipR  through  the  Detroit  River  fs  nearly,  or  quite,  30,000,000 
ton$<t  more  than  four  times  that  of  the  Suez  Cauatt  and  equal  to  that  clear- 
ing from  the  three  greatest  salt  water  port^^ London,  New  York  and 
Liverpool. 

Begardlng  the  manufacturing  iTidu<4trie«i,  a  few  flgure<i  mu'^t  suffice.  By 
the  census  report  of  1!^  there  were  employed  in  Detroit  factories  38,281 
operatives,  an  Increase  of  131  percent,  during  the  decade.  Their  annual 
wagea  amounted  to  $18,911,712,  an  increase  of  im  per  cent.  The  value  of 
manufactured  product  was  $77,039,177,  on  increase  of  148  per  cent.  Two 
years  latrsr  there  were  45,000  operatives,  receiving  $5SO,5(?0,CDO  in  annual 
wag^  producing  fi^,000,UOO  worth  of  wares,  on  an  invested  capital  of 
iQO,QfXi,OoO.  These  dgares  mean  that  over  one- half  of  the  city's  population 
is  dependent  upon  the  manufactoriei^  for  their  ^up^iort.  About  970.000  is  paid 
to  wage-earners  every  working  day,  and  a  product  equal  to  nearly  one-half 
the  a»!*essed  valuation  of  the  city  ih  turned  out  by  her  factories  each  year. 

Among  individual  industries,  the  MichiganPeninsular  Car  Company  it 
the  largfcst  producer  of  freight  and  refrigerator  cars  in  the  world.  The  Pull- 
man  Car  Company  also  has  an  extensive  pTant  here. 

Detroit  has  the  lar5i:est  stove  works  in  the  world,  and  the  names  of  the 
three  great  factories,  the  Detroit,  Michigan  and  Peninsular,  are  household 
words  wherever  the  stove*  are  U"*ed. 

The  largei^t  seed  house  in  the  world  gathers  its  stock  from  every  con- 
tinent and  every  ciime,  and  distributes  the  seed  irom  its  immense  ware- 
houses In  thiH  city. 

The  largest  pharmaceutical  house  in  the  world  \%  here,  and  several 
others  stand  at  toe  head  of  special  hranchei  of  that  trade. 

Id  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  tobacco,  furniture,  ait  kinds  of  iron  and 
wooden  ware,  in  short,  in  almost  every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry, 
Detroit  hoa  prosperous  representatives.  Indeed,  the  great  divernity  of 
theni^  industries  is  one  of  the  strongest  assurances  of  a  continued  pros- 
peritj, 

Asaflummer  residence  city  Detroit  challenges  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  magnillcent  stream  that  flows  past  the  city  furnishes  the 
avenue  to  the  Questresorts,  camping  grounds,  yachting  courses,  bunting  and 
fishing  grounds,  and  mineral  springs  on  the  continent,  all  within  two 
hours*  ride  uf  the  city.  Scarce  two  miles  from  the  City  Hall  lies  Belle 
IhI*^,  the  most  charming  natural  park  adjacent  to  any  American  city.  Its 
seven  hundred  acres  of  primeval  beauty,  improved  by  the  arts  of  man,  pre- 
sents a  sceofof  unLranciug  loneliness.  And  this  t>eautiful  island  park,  ever 
fanned  by  the  cool  breezes  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  is  dedicated  to  tbe  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  Detroit  citiEens.  Not  alone  on  the  river  does  Detroit 
find  her  re$kidence  attractions.  Her  broad  avenues  are  lined  with  grand  old 
shade  trees,  often  in  double  rows  upon  either  side;  while  the  impost ng  pal- 
ace and  the  modest  cottage  each  has  its  grassy  plaii  and  green  sbrultbtfry  to 
glailden  tbe  eye.  Tbe  city  ha«  no  tenement  houses— Its  people  lire  In  bomes. 
The  social  conditions  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

While  the  limits  of  this  article  preclude  any  satisfactory  presentation  of 

the  city's  a^^    ' 's,  jet  the  most  thorough  investigation  is  Invited.    The 

Chamb< >r  f  t^e,  Board  of  Trade,  or   Real  Estate  Hoard  will  gladly 

furnish   fu  unnatioo,  and  any  tourist  passing  through  tbe  city  on 

bin  way  to  the  World's  Fair  will  be  amply  repaid  by  spending  a  day  or  a 
week  in  **The  City  of  the  Straits." 

J.  C,  Febry. 
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IlIClIFIiaD  SPRINGS.  NEW  YORK. 


Charming  throagh  the  gifts  of   an  indalcEent  Nature,  ricb  io    nmt 
poaitiottp  beautifallf  gurrounaed   by  tbe  verdant  meadows  of  a  prosper. 
farmiDgcoantry,  outfikirted  by  rolling  bitls  tbat  sireUh  a  way  to  Join  I 
faj-'f&oied  Adirondack^  in  the  north,  the  TiUage of  fiicb field  Sprinfca,  f  ' 
can  justly  be  characterized  a  model  sumcDer  resorU  '  Its  climatic  adi 
ges.  Us  valuable  white  sulphur  f»prings,  Ita  comfuodfotis  and  weJl-app 
boistelries,  all  tend  to  make  the  place  a  peer  among  resorts. 

The  Tillage  is  located  at  the  terminus  of  the  Utica  DiTision  of  the  D«  m^ 
&  W.  H.  H.t  and  is  but  a  comfortable  ten  or  twelve  bouri*  journey  from  Se4 
York  or  Phi  lad  el  phi  a.    This  resort  has  been  for  many  years  tb*»  Meocft  < 
the  pleaaure-inctined  public,    even  in  old-rime  days  when    Richfleld 
reached  by  stage  coacb,  and  originally  obtained  its  fame  from  the  pr 
of  the  richest  white  sulphur  springs  in  America.  Long  before  the  adi . 
white  settlera  the  dusky  aborigines  sought  the  medicioal  yirtues  of  ' 
aprinp. 

These  Indians  made  the  foresta  about  Richfleld  their  hunt tng-ground«; 
Tbeir  haunts  have  been  immortalised  bj  Cooper  in  hisfacinatiog  "Leathei^ 
atocktng  TaJea."  The  seen e?*  of  the  **  Pioneers '*  are  laid  in  this  vicinity^ 
Richfleld  can  boast  of  ber  unsurpanned  natural  scenery,  of  her  cbarmini 
drives  which  radiate  in  every  direction,  of  her  pure  free  air.  Situated  aj 
she  is  1,900  feet  above  the  sea  level, and  among  tbe  foot  hills  of  the  Adlron 
daclcs,  she  can  boant  of  bercleatiline&s  and  can  bodeservedlyraukedamoDf^ 
the  iirst-clasa  nummer  resorts  of  this  country.  The  sulphur  springs  am 
valnable  remedial  agents  In  the  treatment  ol  all  rheumatic  complalttts,  di9< 
eftaes  of  the  blood,  ftkin  and  nerves. 

For  the  application  of  the  waters  a  model  bathing  establishment  bai 
been  erected  In  the  Park.  It  is  complete  in  every  detail,  and  baa  been  pro- 
nounced as  flne  as  any  in  this  couotrv  in  arrangement  and  scope  of  treat< 
ment.  It  is  within  ea-ny  walking  distance  from  tbe  leading  horela.  Th« 
scenery  about  Richfield  is  very  attractive,  having  junt  enough  diversity  t4 
add  a  new  charm  at  every  turn.  The  greeo  hillsides,  the  undulatiog  me»« 
dowH,  the  patches  now  and  then  of  virgin  forest  add  a  quaint,  quiet  charni 
that  h  irrei^istible.  Tbe  driving  fs  excellent  and  tbe  country  drives  ar 
adding  each  year  to  Rich  field's  popularity.  Fashionable  equipages  tbroni 
the  streei  ^,  abd  the  echo  of  the  coaching  ougle  adds  a  ple&aant  zest 
in  Richfleld.  Situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town  is  Lake  Canadi 
amid  green  hills,  a  perfect  picture. 

The  fish  tog  [h  excellent.    Prominent  among  the  organisations  here  istl 
Country  Club»  CoL  L.  Kip,  President.  Their  weekly  race  meets  are  featui 
of  Hicbfleld  life.    Then  in  addition  there  are  bicycle  and  riding  tourney) 
tennis  and  bowling,  equestrianism,  and  a  thouHand  and  one  ways  to  niaki 
the  summer  days  lull  of  gay ety.    Many  ban d«iome  private  villas  grace 
streets,  and  tbe  cottage  contingent  ia  among  Richfield's  moat  eam( 
mircrs,     Tbe  villagi*  posHenses  an  admirable  amount  o{  enterprise. 

Improvement  that  can  add  to  the  health  and  convenience  of  ber  gu<  

been  omitted.  A  model  wystem  of  drainage,  a  pure  and  perfect  wate^ 
supply,  brought  from  mountain  stirings  through  Hyatt  filters,  a  system  oC 
electric  street  li(fht%  and  many  minor  Improvements  combine  to  makQ 
Richtield  as  sweet,  clean  and  naiural  as  a  sumnter  report  can  be.  Her  alti- 
tude and  the  prenence  of  the  sulphur  springs  render  her  invulnerable  to 
attacks  of  a  pentilential  imliire. 

The  evenings  in  Richtield  are  invariably  cool,  making  gerroans,  hop^ 
and  entertainment^^  of  a  $$imilar  nature  an  enjoyable  feature  of  life  ati 
this  reson.  There  ar^  many  beautiful  locations  lor  country  homes  about 
Richfleld,  for  the  environments  of  the  village  are  unrivalled  in  seenio 
i»cautv.  The  month  of  September  seems  to  bring  the  culmination  of  natu« 
ral  splendor.  The  wondrous  tinting  of  autumn  t>egjns  to  make  itself  ap- 
parent, and  soon  every  tree  and  shrub  blazes  with  mystic  coloring,  making 
a  scene  that  would  captivate  even  tbe  most  prosaic.  This  very  naturally 
accounts  for  Richfleld  s  popularity  in  September,  and  the  guests  are  beinj 
more  impresned  each  year  by  the  resort's  early        *  ii  beauties,  an^  ' 

middle  of  the  month' finds' tbe  town  comfor*  i    witbadelii. 

throng  of  go est^s.    From  June  to  October  Ri<  -[vrings  can  knoi 

peer  In  quaint  charm  and  naturalness.    Nowhere  in  Christendom  can 

throw  ofr  the  worldly  yoke  and  enjoy  Nature**  c&prices  as  at  Richfield, 

June  8,  ISOS,  F.  Brohstsr, 


ICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  NEW  TORE. 
THE  HOTEL  BARUNGTON,  Bjchftkld  Sprikgb,  N.  Y* 

Opposite  Park  and  Bath«.     Under  »ame  maDaKemeat  ai  the  Hotel 
BrUtol,  Filth  Avenue  and  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Addreaa  Euokne  M.  Earlk,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 


THE  DAVENPORT,  Righftkld  Sprinob,  N.  Y. 

Open  from  June  to  October.  OpfMinUe  the  Park,  Bath  Houie  and 
SprinK^.  Tbe  Davenport  is  at  once  an  old-fashiooed  and  a  modern  boti'l— - 
quifciotaod  bomelike  in  its  arcbiteetural  features,  up  to  date  and  complete 
in  ttH  appoint  me  ntH  and  rurnisbtnic^  It  has  accommodations  for  nnarfy  200 
tfiiet»t)<i;  tbe  rooms  are  airj  and  commodtous  ;  the  balls  cool  and  well  ventl* 
fated;  sanitary  conditions  perfectly  wholBsome,  and  the  bnildioe  entirely 
lighted  with  olectricit?.    Cuittlae  6rst-<:las9«    Dinner  at  six  o'cloclt, 

Terma  moderate ;  special  rates  for  the  season. 

Mtron  D.  Jbwell,  Proprietor. 


THE  TULLER  HOUSE,  RicHFfELD  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Directly  opposite  and  facing  the  Park,  Springs  and  Baths. 
Wot  twenty-six  seasons,  under  the  same  manafrement,  the  Tuller  has 
been  tbe  summer  home  of  the  best  claaa  of  Rich fl eld's  rlsltora.    The  house 
..   ommodatea  125  guests,  Is  tuxuHouHly  furoUhed  and  perfectly  appointed, 
|ljRbted  by  electricity  and  thoroughly  plumbed,     U«  cuisine  is  famous, 
fwoad,  shaded  verandae  aed  a  snn  parlor  are  aUo  attractive  features. 
Special  rates  for  the  season  and  for  September. 

N.  D.  Jewell,  Proprietor. 


THR  KENDALL  WOOD,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  large,  wetlarraDged  bouse  with  high*studded,  well  ventilated  and 
handtiomely  furnished  rooms.    Pleasantly  located  near  tbe  Bath  HoUi^e. 

A,  R.  Getman  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOTEL,  Mjlin  Street* 

Thrt^  minutes  from  Bath  House  and  Sprfoga.    Qutet  and  commodious. 
Two  dollars  a  day.  b.  P.  Barker,  Proprietor^ 


THE  RICHFIELD  NEWS,  Richfield  Springs.  N.  V 

One  of  the  four  weeklies  of  THE  NEWS  SERIES  :  The  Richtteld  News, 
Tbe  Saratoga  News,  The  Thousand  Islands  News,  The  St,  AuguUine  News, 
will  k<*ep  you  au  couranl  with  social  events  at  Ricbtield  Springs.  THE 
kKEWS  isa  handHome  weekly  of  twenty -four  pages,  illustrated,  carefully 
edited,  and  an  bright  as  the  suulixbt  that  gilds  tbe  summit  of  Waiontha 
Mountain,  to  which  you  will  be  sure  to  climb  if  you  go  to  Hiehfletd.  It  la 
as  clean  as  the  immaculate  napery  on  the  tables  of  Hotel  Earllngtun. 
One  dollar  for  the  season.    Send  ten  cents  for  a  specimen  number. 

F,  G,  Barry,  Publisher. 


SPRING  HOUSE  AND  BATHS. 
'  Open  until  October  a«  taauaL 


Richfield  Springs,  K.  Y. 
T.  B,  Proctor. 
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DES  MOINES,  IOWA, 


!b  the  capital  and  central  city  of  a  State,  the  products  of  which*  com 
with  like  products  of  other  States  in  the  »ame  years,  are  as  folio  ws  : 

Iowa  oxen  and  other  cattlCt  $17,033,311  ;  all  of  those  of  New  Engi 
New  Jersey^  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  MIoDcsota.  $46,431,247, 

Iowa  swine,  in  1892,  f  5I,3J8,874  ;  all  of  those  of  New  England.  Delawi 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio 
Texas.  $52,858,933. 

Iowa  horses,  1892.  $83,041,533  ;   those  of  New  Enfcland,  Keotocky 
Penosylvania.  $83,043,147. 

Des  Moities  is  cent  red  of  thia  greoJt  live  Mock  coyi,niry  and  r€W3h€a  it 
17  railway  lines, 

Iowa  butter  pro<iuct,  $33,748,148,  which  Is  more  than  the  total  Kold 
put  of  the  nation,  and  wotjtld  bare  more  than  prepared  Jackson  P&rk  f< 
tlie  Columbian  exhibitors. 

Iowa's  bay  crop,  $10,297,340,  exceeds  Colorado's  gold  and  silver  outputs 

Iowa  com  crop,  $105,263,483,  is  more  than  the  tola.1  anthracite  coal  oatpi 
of  the  nation,  also  than  total  gold  and  copper  ouf put  of  the  nation,  and  thru 
times  the  gold  and  silver  output  of  Colorado.  Ben  Moines  in  central  ofthi 
rich  land  and  reaefus  it  by  17  railways,  Iowa  hay  and  corn  crop,  $14l| 
518,583,  exceeds  total  pig  Iron  output,  also  total  bituminous  coal  and  nature 
gas  output,  also  total  gold,  silver,  lead,  sine  and  quicksilver  output  of  tli 
natloD, 

Iowa*s  hay,  oats,  com  and  wheat,  $198,803,107,  exceeds  total  coal  oatptij 
of  the  Daiioi],  also  more  tban  twice  the  dividends  paid  by  all  of  the  rail 
ways  In  the  nation  in  180K  Des  Moines  is  cefUral  of  and  reaches  all  paTi 
of  this  great  State  by  17  lines  of  railway. 

Dun  &  Co.  give  an  average  percentage  of  failures  In  United  States  ii 
18^2,  .0085  and  Iowa,  .0052,    The  per  cent,  of  population  of  Iowa  enroll 
Bcbools  is  .25,  while  that  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
and  Connecticut  is  18.    In  educational  matters  Iowa  takes  first  rankl 
Des  Moines  is  its  UcuUng  city.    Des  Moines  Hi  ver  furnishes  a  water  foi 
of  about  £,CK)0  horse  povver.  It  is  central  of  2J,000  square  miles  of  coal  landi 
It  is  underlaid  with  coal  and  some  manufacturers  mine  theirown  fueK 
is  delivered  to  manufacturers  at  50  cents  to  $2  per  2,000 pounds.  City 
works  afford  ample  supply  of  the  softest  water  in  the  Valley,    Des 
Is  a  sure-growing,  thrifty  town  ;  never  had  a  boom^cannot  have  a 
because  lis  75,000  inhabitants  are  steady  going  debt-payen.   Its  equiomeni 
of  elertHc  railways  and  lighting  is  excellent.    Des  Moines  has  64  chui 
11  corieges,  45  excellent  well -filled  school  buildincts^  16  banks,  t^estdea  a 
iuHurance  and  loau  and  trust  companies.    The  jobbing  trade  of  ISBi^ 
$m.i}mMl:  the  miinufacturlng  business,  $10.762,53S.    The  busineas  si 
and  a  large  fraction  of  the  residence  streets  are  paved.    Des  Moin( 
four  daily  newspapers,  33  weeklies.  31  monthlies,  etc.    The  citv  is 


npoq 


confluence  of  the  Dea  Moinos  ana  Raccoon  rivers  and  is  built  ^. 
wooded  hills,  river  bluffs  and  high  bottom  lands  of  the  intersecting  va 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  and  among  which  are  many  scenes  vie'  _ 
beauty  with  those  of  any  town  in  any  land.  The  city  is  very  healthy  ,, 
abounds  in  classes  and  clubs  for  the  exercise  of  charity,  the  support  , 
beneficences  and  good  fellowship  and  the  study  and  the  putting  under  trib 
uteof  eveiT  philosophy  and  problem  and  peraonaiity  of  wliich  the  humaq 
mind  and  heart  takes  cognisance. 

The  Commercial  £xcliaQg«  will  Answer  Inquiriea, 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTmBR, 


DJUNCTS  or  BEAUTY 

Clear  Complexion,   Luxuriant    Hair>   White> 

Spotless  Arms*  Soft  White  Hands  and 

Shapely  Nails  Are  Produced  by 

CUTICURA    SOAP 

the  purest,  sweetest  and  most  effective  skin  purifier  and 
boautiBer  of  this  or  any  age.  It  is  so  becaiuse  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  all  complexiooal  disfigurations,  viz.:  The  clogged^  irri- 
tated,  inflamed  or  sluggish  pore . 

CUTICURA    SOAP 

derives  its  remarkable  purifying  and  beautifying  properties 
from  a  mild  proportion  of  CuMcura;  but  do  delicately  atB 
they  blended  with  the  purest  of  toilet  and  nursery  soap  stocks 
that  the  result  is  incomparably  superior  to  all  other  skin  and 
complexion  soaps.      It  is  the  only  preventive  of    pimples, 
black headSf  red^  rough  and  oily  skin,  red,   rough  bandit,  with  shapeless  umh,  dry,  thin 
I  falling  hair,  and  simple  baby  blemishes,  because  the  only  preventive  of  inflammation 
I  clogging  of  the  poree,  the  real  cause  of  minor  affections  of  the  skin,  scalp  and  hair. 

Cuticura  Soap  for  Summer  Blemishes. 

of  tt<»  delicate  medication  it  is  the  nio^t  s<.iothing,  cixiling  and  healthy  application 
mmer  rashes,  tan,  sunburn,  f  reck  tea,  bites  and  "(tings  of  insects,  irritations,  chafinga 
and  undue  perspirations,  as  well  as  beyond  ail  oomparisoQ  the  sweetest  and  moat  refresh- 
lag  as  toilet  and  nursery  soapa. 
Sold  throughout  the  world.    PbTTER  Dbco  Asm  Chbm.  Corp.  « Sole  Ftoprietors  Boston. 


CHOCOIAT  MENIEFI 


at  the 

World's 


Every  one 


^air. 


M«  iftr 


Ot  course,  in  Utc  Krench  Section.  Mtmtir's 
htm\t,  M.  Gaston  Menier  also  having  the 
honor  of  anpointment  as  one  of  the  French 
CommiisiunefS, ^_ 

Ctiocolat-Menier  is  Mm:  only  cliocr)latc 

spenSL-J  jii  all  the  rc%uur.uus  of  the  Viennft 

kery,  _ 

Chocolat-nenler  als< » served  it  frtnch 
Bakery, 

The  Henler  Bylldlitg*  erected  by  the 
same  conlraiTiors  that  built  the  Adimntst ra- 
tion BuiUting.  is  one  of  the  prommcnt  lea- 
turci  of  the  White  Oiy,  No  greater  rccof - 
pit  ion  of  ihe  superiority  of  Chocolai* 
Menler  a%  aiMin*.t  frum  \h^  -'-»■.-  "*vv 
tifictured  goods  can  be  kw 
tkm  awarded  to  vumi^     t  r. 

only  one  m  ^  the 


OEM  AND  P0ND*9 
EXTRACT.  AVOID 
ALL   IMITATIONS. 


m^-r't 


FOR 

ALL  PAIN 

Rheumalism 

Feminine 

Complaints 

Lameness 

Soreness 

Wounds 

;k.".«ir  Bruises 
Catarrh 


FAC^ 
BOT 
BUFF    WRAPPER. 


Piles 

POND'S 


Pje 
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WORLD'S  FAIR  VISITORS  ONLY  READ 


Good  yiplins  improve  with  use  and  age.     If  Stradivarius  had    ml? 
as  weil  as  violius  oo  one  would  care  to  own   one   of  the   former   unlc 
curiosity*     There  is  little  new  in  violin   making,   but  there   is  socnett 
every  year  in  piano  making.     Take  care  that  you  do   not  buy  a   piaoi] 
because  it  was  famous.     With  any  piano  of  ancient  name  and   fame 
you  to  compare 


^^  Piano. 


It  contains  all  new  improvements  that  are  desirable  add  ia  warranted   f4j 
years.    |t  is  up  to  date. 

*-    ^  If  niit  for  sale  l)Tjrottr 

.^  loc&l  de&ler»  ftddre 

j^  THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.. 


m 
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A  SCIEHTIFIC  CHAT  ON  SOAPS. 

SOAP  U.  of  courM,  ftn  Indlipensable  reqQi«it<i  in  dallj-  life  auiang  clv^tllsed  people.    ll»  great  u^efaK  ' 
ti«*M  U  laHMlodbf  Ita  b«v^t&9  boon  nted  for  ngv;    TbasD  who  ak  hiLrdly  fnnilllrir  wltti    the 
KclfrtiUflc  side  of  tJio  niibj«ct  of  fo%ps  must  re<i1lio.  If  tbaj  wUl  but  reAoct  upon  it,   iUiil  everf  iM>ap 
tbej  tiKTfl  UMd  hiu  At  tlitiea  teemed  to  dry  tbo  akia  and  hair.    Suob  drTHoas  is  duo  t4?  tbe  liotton  of  au 
Alkali— Co  wil,  Boda  or  potash,  or  botb. 


"HOW  SOAPS  ARE  MADE/ 


IVYbfti)  4U1  alkali  li  boiled  irltb  a  fat,  »oap.  of  ootirae.  Is  formed  at  once.  Thla  may  be  called 
Mpj.-.. ....  ^\P0st9WAno!t/'  If  cbe  «oap  be  allowed  bo  stand,  a  slow  continued  reaction,  laetinx 
^v.  .  19  enld  to  ffoon,  wbiob  m%f  be  daaiipnated  '*  Secondary  8AP0>rirrc*TtoN/*    If  a  eoap, 

iii<M  ^^  r/imfr.  contain  anF  oil  nftt^r  tbe"prlmarr«aponitlcation  *  la  over,  It  wilt  not,  after  a 

i\iXi9  time,  laihcr  freely,  aad  will  he  streaked  and  cracked.  Tbe  roeatt  of  all  this  Is.  thnt  In  the  soaps 
over;  wbere  supplied  tben*  tt^  no  fri?e  f«t,,  but  a  great  rjrce*tB  of  umtalinjled  eauvtic  alkalleii.  Upon 
manf  soups  a  whit'  i  riealkntl)  mnr  oftiimea  be  seen  to  have  been  "sweated  out,"  as  It  ti 

ealtcidt    "  Oft  imnKi  ift  thin  etm  t^ften  be  Meen  aaajlne  bloom-like  ilepnrtii,'* 

1^  I  loiiii    i^oAp  la  freed  from  tbe  foregoing  objections,  and  contains  an  admixture 

of  1  liriit  cream,  so  that  it  maj  not  itOure  tbe  skin. 

M^rmcti.^  4^' -''"''ni^:  itt  tbe  source  of  a  serious  objection.     In  tbe  pollsblnir  And  hlffb 
flni  tpf,  ibcsti  most  condenssd  alkalies  are  used  to  put  on  tbe  trloaSi    Thus  the 

Iain      ,  kilinosoai'M  •  more  alkaline  still.   Tbo  flnlsb  on '*  Vinoila "  Soap  Is  put  op  by 

pivnnrv  oniy^ 
Tbe  action  of  a  strong  alkali,  be  it  nol^d.  upon  anLoial  tissue  Is  to  irritate  and   even  destmr  it' 
Tte  protcoee  of  n.nj  free  slkAll  In  a  toilet  iiotp.  eepeelally  for  a  diMjaied  or  tender  skin.  Is  to  ba 
drainM,  And  iho^e  who  regard  the  oskre  of  tbe  "  skin  and  hair  '  will  appreciate  most  heartily  a 
miv*t  nn  exccBH  •' 

forms  of  CM  ^cASo ''the  phjsicl  An 's  Interdict  is  airainat  tbe  nse  of  soap,  the 

diM^uii'  II*  <  <*i  tbe  frpc  (ilk^ui  in  ^>>iicb.  aeting  iii  s  powerfnl  irritant,  ^envtbly  retards  reeo very.  '  The 
rtak  of  Hiiy  §ui'h  tHHHirroMce  la  removed  by  uglng  "Vlnolia*  8o»p,  which  is  a  neutnil  supcrfalted 
soap.  contvtininK.  aboTi?  tbeezsei  Amount  of  fat  required  for  sapontf)catton»  som?  free,  stable,  un- 
sAponlOed  crcAin. 

The  entire  altxtnee  (^tsxetka  of  otkalt  nnd  thf  prexnet  of  ike  unJmpon(Jted  cream,  minimiMcs  amu 
deUterioms  f^^^tion  nprtn,  the  Jtkin,  and  intu  nt  propertUn  in  the  Moapfor  toilet  and  medical 

purpt^tM.    Ki*irv  other  form  **f  Bpitp^  it  »  rved,  drie.9  the  Bktn  to  a  greater  or  less  degrett 

rtmnv  <  itn  otl  ami  (mppt^neMM,  amd  ha r  r         t/i  an  unnaim^i Miate, 

**  Vinolia  '  H^n\p  !■  rlonnslnK.  Ijinir  dm  ri.Tfitly,  is  perfumed  with  a  rare  redolent  French  rose 
of  dtqubiie  frai^rtmcc.  and  i^  antfaf^^tttc,  hiuttd.  and  emollient.  It  is  the  snfe^c  of  soapei  for  an  infant's 
skin- indei?d,  k  Id  tinaurpiui3%crlc  for  tbe  toilet,  nunserj  and  bath.  It  is  moft  plensant,  i;rat«;rnl  and 
relfcsbing  for  pHtlvnts  to  use.  forming  a  groat  and  happ7  cootr.&st  with  the  usual  injuriomi 
aa|K)iiAceuuH  products.  Used  In  flhampooing,  II  does  not  whiten  the  hair,  or  dry  and  Injure  It;  nor 
does  II  wenkeu  the  sculp, 

'VinoliA    Soap  is  free  from  dextrine  or  British  gntn,  starch,  gslatlne,  pnmloo-Blone,  baryta, 
,  sikx.  tale«  and  other  like  substances 


SUMMING  LP. 


"  Vinolla ''  Soap  Is  manafkotnrod  bf  an  ortgioal^  patented  process,  and  differs  from  other  soaps 
as  follows  :— 

Fir»t,  In  that  It  contains  an  admixture  of  cream,  fnslecul  i^an  ejccess  ofatkali,  and  Is  tret  from 
cxtraneoupt  timtlcrH, 

Strrttnifif,  tu  tbut  it  contains  an  emollient  admixture  to  oouateract  the  alkali  sot  free  when  the 
aoai  t'd  In  water, 

n  thai  it  is  moulded  by  oompressfon  only,  and  not  polished  by  subjecting  It  to  the 
OOrr.      -  V    .   L  ion  of  powrrful  alkalies. 

Kourthty,  in  that  tbe  prestsnoe  of  the  free  croam  acts  satisfactorily  to  the  skin. 

**  Vtnolirt  '  Ho;4p  la,  beyond  doubt,  a  truig  seientifUi  soap,  and  one  those  who  prixe  the  health  of 
tlie  skin  should  use^  ^ 


II 


Vfnolia''  Soaps  and  Preparitioos  may  be  obtained  of  any  good  dnglst 


**  VTKOUA  "  i¥}\ P.  Ftoral.  U  cU.;  B>viiMmic  IMedioaM,  t5  oU.;  Toilet  tOtto),  35cts.;aiaA.^«^L3ia^'«^^vi^ 
-  VINOLIA  '  CRKAM  (for  Itching,  Face  np^lt,  eto.K  »>  cLo..  |LO0  and  91.75. 

-VINOLIA"  R'K^B  IMJHTIP^G  lH>VVDEfl  (for  the  Toilet,  Nursery. oto. I.  50 ota.*  ^V^^S^V^soA^V-*^^- 
,^yNftrjA  •  UE^STIFmcg,  EngihUi,  Ucts^  A iperican. isa  da. ;  Jfo  8»^cA«^ 


Ifl 


w 


mmmimnmmemnsmi^imammp 


PETER    COOPER'S 


OXj.^Z1.X1PX£X3> 


GELATIN 

For  Wine  Jellies^  Blanc  Mange,  Charlotte  Russa 

Our  Pulverized  Gelatine  is  the  most  convenient  for  family  use,  as  it  requi 

less  time  to  dissolve* 

FOR    SALE    BY    ALL   GHOCKHS. 


LISTEN  TO  TH£"i«i>««f 


FLORIDA 


Proflt    and   Fosn 

.         Advantagefl   and  i 

drawbacks  Id  ouf  iiK<Dtliir  "  Florlctfi  ' 
f|oiitf"»rrker/'  felltuKoran  IdfAl  f0WDHhi|)  ] 
ADdcHinalp.  IWfib  braltlifiiHaiiil*,  ¥rrr'Af)m  I 
fmrn  Fro^t»,  $wnmp4  ADd  jaali  rU.  25  clear  1 
lakes.  j 

rhrnp    tiOTfieiv  mild  on    ft  00    (ftBd  lip)    peri 

l'h*<np  tranftporiatloD   (o  wstMern  aod  prot 

peel  on 

C'liFiiii  aDd  ^or¥l  Hotel  bHjard.    Free  boallHi:. 

pfc. 

OrniiireMt  Lrmouw  nnd  Pliif^npitlrN  our 

Hlnplfn* 

Htamiii«T  Is  lusTf*  dpnghtfuU    No  n**groeft,  bo 

llQUor.    Sample  I'aper  hrev.    Huodrrda  buy 

luir.    Write  now. 

O*  M*  C  R<l?4flY,  Editor* 

A  ton   Piirk,   Fin 


8 

8'/ 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  lAi^^^lSlfp"? 


/Q  aAi1«  Semi  annually  In  C>fl  Ll>  ftod  <«aiiruii* 
lf«il.    Coniervailve  appraJaatnuid  certjae<l 

PbotoKrapliIc  view*  of  ih<*  t^carlUeA  mailed 
Frefi.  Unquetllonable  rt^fereufea,  Wrftp  for 
©•niruUfa.    Tkr  Norih  AinerlcaD  FlniftQci 

I'o.*  iTif  nneitpoliH,  Hit  no. 


WARRANTS 

Of  Oregon  and  Washinqton  ouf  jpeciallf* 
WA8H1W0T0K  rMi^ROVEMEKT  CO*. 
Invttatmaut  B&]llcera.Fairbav«a  wftftb* 

iiaTiKx  orrici.st  £«aiii^i«  bmsmBOctoi. 


6^  to  7^  SEMI-ANNUAL  INf 


UiiG  to  t^en-year  bonds  aecurcd  by 
improved  rt.'al  estate.  lolereBt  and  ] 
tenled  and  rcmlrt«d  free  of  char^. 
Nit  inve^to-B  about  $5,000,000.  wlitioul 
one  dollar  intereat  or  princlpaL  Con 
ruTited. 

JAMES  H.  Bl 
SAl-T  UAIiEClTV 


ta/p       All  nbo  hare  ffnessed 

Jyax/    in««™«ceinfty  be  wroi 

PAY     wiHh  to  know  the  tmt 

Pn^T-  "  How  and  Why/*  U»ii 

Aljita    Chestnut  Street,   PbkU 


PARKER 
HAIR    BALI 

C]r«nm    and    b(«atmtf| 
Pniruui«a    a    hmiriant 
N«ver   FaJrU  to  B««l_ 

Hair  to  Ita  ToatbAl 

Cur*  *CKlp  di*««aEa  a  ■! 

3r^>amHli»«  I>tl 


HCT  nilST  MOIITQAI 

ab'v  iemi  anDaalljr  by  draft 
#)    PerftonnI   niirnll«»   si's 
^^    taana.  lllBhe«t  refrreal 

FRAHK  J.  HAMILTON,  Fa^rh* 


SAFE  INVESTMENT 


Money  to  be  made  by  buying  town  lots  id  MARION,  the  capital  of 
the  garden  spot  of  Iowa.  JuDciion  of  the  Chicago  Sc  Omaha  and  tb« 
Kansaa  City  lineB  of  the  C,  M  &  St  P.  Railway*  Location  healUiful :  Aoe»f 
Iowa.  Ha2»  had  no  boom  and  is  8u6fenng  from  no  relapse.  Home  boikli 
Values  constantly  appreciating. 

For  lists,  prices  and  terms  address 

C.  W.  BRASKA  &  CO  ,  Marion,  I( 


i^iam^^ 


House  J  ^ 
Impoflaii 
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-  WbyNotBe 

Rcfresbed? 

Why'  not  be  healthy,  cool,  stimu- 
lated ? 
A  c tip  of  Cold  BouUlon  made  from 

Cudahys 
Fluid  Beef- 

Hex  Brand 

is  the  ideal  summer  drink. 

It's  a  food,  a  stimulant,  a  joy* 

Wby  Not 

DrioH  It? 

Send  6c  stamps  for  postage  Ofi  fctttoplc 
Re*  Fluid  Beef,  maiietJ  frec» 


■r 


THE  CTOAHY  PACKING  CO., 

Ntbratlu. 
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ff 


The  Great  Eye  Restorer! 

ONLY    CATARRH    cure. 

THEOW  AWAY  YOUE  8PE0TACLE8. 

A 


U*  lit   Ifrji 


f  the  Ninet«eiltlk 
I  hi  HIliadSM^ 


ftujfrftu*r.    M«»  anlniKl  rmc'r|i| 

*> ar»    »p«^rt«€le«>.       T  H  K  K  li 

M:.l.l»       MpT      BK       %       !^i»Kl'rA4  l.li 

w<»iftLt».  AND  kahi<:ly  to  kkaii 
%%i'i'ii.   ^xui^i'rr  c;LA7s^fc.^  ahan 

Ai-f\na      aljio     rurtM    Srurnlijin, 

Lnny^,      Artina   le   not    t*   m^ntT 

but    Ji    t^^rf€^l    KL  1^4  Till C 

I  r     IfATTBliV,    tiiMbk    At    atl 

*  by  jrouoir  or  oJcl»    Tlio 

irea  whole  f&iiiily  of 

A   I  It.tAliLti  BOaH  FKKBoDtp- 
l>tir4Mon,     Coolftliu 'i'raiUM on  th«  Hiunitn 

^v  -h  ii>.  u-  *1t«cfv^«'«  wnd  oar«,  and  thaufl&ad« 

1 1  «tlona.   Bee  that 

inrenior  Patent 

OD  o«cli  inatrtutMrni . 

>  ANTKD.      WRTTK  | 

tew  YflVfc  tliadM  RlMlrifi  Am. 


r 


S    Ladies  Enjoy 


I 


the  use  of 


•  KIRK'S  . 

JUVENILE 


t>C€ati»c  it  is  sk  pure,  deltghi 
fully  sccntedpfrccwashinj 

TOILET  SOAP. 


RVE  OR  BODRBON  WfflSKET. 


DISTILLED  POE  THE  FtMEST   XEADB. 
Guaranteed  Mbsohte/y  Pure, 


4 


And  to  be  a  liand-made  Sour  Maih  of  the  flneat 
qtmtky  •  ^or  v^le  In  caMa  ooaiai&lnic  \t  botUaa.  IS 
;«Miri4  old.  Price,  |15  per  oaae;  or  by  the  barrel.  1 
to  1 A  jr ears  old.  Samples  sent  on  applicaUoo,  No 
family  should  be  without  ihtt  Wblskej  to  caae  ol 
9iclttit3s»,  Heferences*  any  bank  Id  Ifouivfllla, 
Addroea 


BELIE  OF  NELSON  DISTILXX?^'^ 


maaOk 
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PM  Um  r  PMHiLUD  M£  TAi     m^m^wm 


CEILINGS. -^^^^ 


Embossed  Steel  CeiliQg  Plates. 

DURABLE  AHO  ATTHACmE, 

Eaaily  applied  Id  tiew  buJtdinttB  and  oYeroId  broken  pl«ist43r 
or  wood  ceiiiiiifii.  If  interosii*d  »n  bulldingror  ret^ainriK.  wnd 
Btaimpfor  ItliiBtralii^d  CiitaloK'UC.  and  atatG  If  Church.  HiiJl, 
More.  Uftlee,  Parlor  or  Ki'jcbtn  CeiliiiK  or  Wallu  aro  wanted. 

A.  NORTHROP   &  CO.,    Pittsburg,   Pa 


UnHHlETFUlQItlDO 

f%  NflTIONflbWOOD  'MFG:(i^ 

l^rrrf  1S9  FrFTHAvENUE:*n£aj-yoRK-  I 

INLAID     KLOOKING 

of  every  description,  |  and  j  inch  thick. 


Wamscotmgs,    Csifmgs,   and  Wood  Carpetmg 
FINEST  QUALITY  OF  WORK* 


Scmd    for   "  Ptook   of  Patterna,' 


Bath  Cabinet.  Rolling  Chair. 

A  CUIiK  fijr     A  l^lc«lcM 
Etieuixi  Atfftiii,  BooQ  to  tbusa 
Uver  ufiff  SklQ  uiublo  to 
Dl»ctuii!i4,  Etc.    IwttlW. 
Hinrrs  a^o  Coian^iunK 
Deserip:!7e  iiiti  sent  frftj 


Rues 


Benowned  for  Tone  and  Durabili 

Sold  at  Moderal 

Ben  ted  and  £xchan|^. 


The  FISCHER  IMAMJS 
by  the  best  artists^  and  will 
in  lioniea  of  refinement, 
musical  culture. 


DIXON'S  ^S  PENCILS 

At^  UTirqunU'd  for  Binooth,  ^u^h  leiMilA. 

[f  your  BtaHoneT  doe*  not  ki?ep  tuem,  mention  Thk 
KoaTH  AMEiucAi  Revikw,  ftnd  *entl  Hie.  in  stamps  to 
Joseph  Dixon  CriJLlble  Compiiuy,  JeriMfy  Oty.  N,J.,  for 
umpic  worth  double  the  money. 

WOOD-CARPET 

TIIK    VRRV    8CBT  MATXatAL  FOB 

BORDERS 
-fO„- 
/fit  Cloi'^^rlnc  r»rl«»T»*  in%^\nt-»  "S^UW^t^X 


110  FIFTH  A' 

COR  t«TH  8TREET,  K.  Y,  CII 


fnr  ► 


WALL  PAPERS  r«l^'; 


H.  and  R,  u«  pfwpw«Oott  tor  w  A^i 
CLZAMTBro  Siii»  ftsd  Wooion«,  I 
bons,  Cyrtairtft  «od  CARP 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  aUKIKO  I 
MOTHS  m  RFMOYIHC  CJtUSli 
you  NEED  IT-Sav«  Jf^^Yjrri 

COUNTS   WA-NTI-D 


til'  n^  ^t>tl*erj  and  ipiArmiitoed.    Sent  bi 

FRED  DOLLE,  348  W«it  lUdl«ia  Street  Obica^, 
•  i;i  >^  Ut?a  Ift  CtUoifoatid  Uivfirct  our  iit«ick. 

PORTABI.E   BATHS* 

I.  J.  Kf«OWLTOfi, 


c  .1 


ART 


Far  flue  Landiaicftpe  Paintings  of 
the  Dutch  Scbool  addriisjs 

FRANK  W.  BiHMERMAKK, 

1339  E.  8th  Bt..  UHBA8  CITT,  MO. 


Y|/0EU)*9  FAIR,  EUEOPE,  HOLT  LMD-Sclect 
**      parties;  best  ticketing   fAolltHcii:  choicest 
ooBmn  berths.    Htfiid  for  "Tourist  Gazette.'* 

H.  GA2S  k  aOHfl,  113  BroadwKT,  Vew  York 
afllci«l  Tfrktit  AlCBtseklefTniik  IJnes* 


CHLPPLES,l 

TRICYCLE 


lit  ikir  'ir^ioicLit, 


or  I 

p   wt  r      rHfc:Ar  mil  ALl. 

FAV  MFC.  CO,,  Oyrla,  O, 


will    nrnrt  wupnrtortty    ov^^ 
ftOjr  ciiltiAtie  rbB.DKt<. 

smiiifworiti  SaDiianii. 

Lukewood-  !^Q'Ghaat«oqti«f 
.       Box  les,      Sow  Tcxrk. 

wtjiumbMifi  bejkk  C«tJilofrue  td<N 
_  >  postage  7c,  Desks  froa 
).oo  to  $6oo.oo.        WW* 

.American  Desk  &,  Seating  Co. 

•  270272  Wab*ih  A^..    CHICAGO.  U.SA 


BAYIE'S  DEVILED  CHEESE. 

A  Delloioua  Reliali  for  Hot  Weather  LuitclieB. 
Atk  your  Grocer  for  fk  jar.    Madv  hy 
GBO*  A^  HAYLB,  St.  l^cmU^  IHo.  

SHORTHAND,  ^./oeri: 

frd  hour  by  the  cfilfbnited  nrm  «ha(lliiK.  non-poHttioti. 
concwitve  TowH  PKHNIN  method.  H*'ii(l  lllipprtnt; 
irr«fttbrfrnj.  l.«eA»onM  by  Mx\lL,  TrUI  KUKK,  write 
II.  M.  PKHNtN,  AniKor,  l>etrolf,  :ilich* 

ALL  FAT'PEOPLE 

Should  Uke  TRILKKE  TABLETS  fRefr.)  Tbeooly 
sftfo  cure  for  Stoutness.  An  KoKli^h  Countess 
writes;  "  Four  TabUU  act  admintbtii."  Hend  75 
cent*  toTheTRlLENE  CO.,  134  Viin  Puroo  St.. 
CbicAffo.  UU 


Writ**  for  A^enc^. 
\  HUNTER  TAIL  ORINO  OO. 

Cltirittniitl,  CMilo, 

^  (■fill til  to  fli-»lt-r  -  -  Art.flO 

)  Sutin  fo  <ltMlrr    >  -   i.l.Uri 

and  upwards 


"The  Criterion"  &"PajaI)oloD" 

are  t^ie  most 
useful  Optical 
jMaRlc.)  Lan> 
terns  made. 
Oil.  Lime  or 
Electric  LiRbt. 
Catalonuo  of 
ApDAratua. 

View  atid  AoceMories  free^  J,  B.  OOLT  A  00.,  Mfri.. 

16  Bse^iu^  ei.,  Msw  York. 

CONDENSED    MILK, 

In  Glani  Jars.  Prepared  la  Maine, 
(r«p(*clAil>  for  InfftoiA  sod  InTuiids, 
tH.*nd  fur  clrciiliir. 

BARKER  A  HARRIS, 
G«ner«J  Asenli.BOSTOfi.MASS. 


BABY 
BRAND 


m  Tht  Old  Rtllablt  Standard  Psn,  No 

ESTERBROOK's  FALCON 


Mtf  J^otui  Bu,  K.  Y. 


■l^jJL^k^MS^B^Bi 


6.000  MILES 

THROUGH 
WONDERLAND 


TBK  NORTH  AMERICATT  mXIEVT  ADVERTtSBR. 


+      +  WILL  TELL  YOU    ♦       + 


m  ^%^^^^^  M 


These  Are  Some  of  the  Subjects  Treated  of: 

T^l&la  i^onderful  roffloii*  'frltli  ttm  Hot;  I 


plieTioiiieii«fc»  1»  talLen 

up  Inmuoli  detail.    TTlil^  rork  i» 

reuoUed  dlre€9t  only  l»y  ttils  railroad. 


/ 


SEEN  FROM 
CAR   WINDOWS 


^ff? 


Describes  the  country 
aloog  the  railroad  Tisible 
from  the  car  window. 


LAKE — o 
o — CHELAN 


And  Its  iqreat  ic*?  tu^tciA 
and  glaciem  are  file- 
tiared. 


KOOTENAI — o 

o — LAKE 


Tell«  of  a  bcauti/ul  mouu- 
tain  lake  in  eastern 
M^a,^hiDgton  alinoet  un- 
known until  now. 


CUSTER'S  LAST 
STRUGGLE 


When?  iit'n.  Cuater  nnd 

n  of    the* 

III, , ,  .  •■■■^^^^    \^^- 
ai,in 
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THE  WARSAW  SALT  BATHS, 


WARSAW,  N.  Y. 

While  using  all  forms  of  Modern  Baths,  greatest  success  has 
*n  attained  by  the  employment  of  Natural  Salt  Baths,  seven 
times  the  strength  of  Sea  water.  Specially  valuable  for  treatment 
of  Rheumatic  and  Nervous  troubles  and  as  a  General  Tonic, 

**  •  ♦  ♦  If  the  society  of  free-hearted,  intelligent  and  refined  people  cheers 
Mid  refreshes  him,  he  C4in  have  all  the  dociety  lie  wants  at  the  Warsaw  Salt 
Bilhs*  If  he  is  tired  of  visiting  he  may  retire  without  offence.  *  *  *  For 
the  convalescent  or  the  stronger  ones  light  gymnastics  are  provided,  swimming 
baths,  tishing  excursions  or  more  extended  walks  to  beuntifnl  lakes  and  water- 
falls.    *    *    *  " — Prof.  Chukchill,  in  Oberlin  News. 


JOHN  C.  FISHER,  M.  D.. 

Meclical  Superintendent. 


W.E.MILLER. 


ID 

-I 


Bu^ine^^  (Hanaffer. 


HEALTlilliST  AND 


Mt)ST    DKLKJllTFUL 
INA)IKmCA. 


SLIMMKU  riESOUT 


Tai  oiil^ MCtlofi  of  the  United  StAt«s  that  enjojeJ  absolute  immualtj  from  cholerc 
duribg  tba mai apidemica.  Mostuuifomi  and  deJigbtful  r^iuperature  ;  nerer  hiimtd  or 
oaurkj;  no  rojEaoroiOP^qultopa'uaequJiUed  mouncain  Tiewn  ;  the  most  extended  near  Ambe- 
Title  ;  adjoJtiH  tbe  parte  of  Mr.  Vanderbllt :  located  in  renire  of  IBQ-acre  park  ;  beaiiUfullj 
wocNicd  ;  tbe  loveliest  rides  and  drives  ;  i£,000  feet  above  sea  leveL 


StHrtlj  nr>r     ' 
I  be  South ; 


n  p  p«  ii  n  r  me  n  t  for  com  fort  an  A  pf  eamire  v  ih<^  ^>^' 
cT  from  I  be  only  arUnt^n  w«VW\ti  XaX^t^vW^t^ 
ii^'ci  paijrrihli^t  fr»a  K»  mait 

■HE  ^    KM\w«ici]n_^ 
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TBf^  NORTH  AMEETCAN  REV7EW  AnVI^RTISEn, 


WIRE  ROPE  TRAMl 

(OF  THE  IILEICHKRT  IMPROVED  PATENT  SYSTEM), 
The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Method  of  Transportati 

Qwer  50O  Lines  Already  ia  Successful  0|>eratioQ,  from  IQO  Yanls  Ui  12  UUes 
and  from  50  to  1,500  Tons  Daily  Capacity, 


mm  STEEl  CIBLE-WITS IID  OOIRRY  H 


-FOR- 


Quarries,  Open-Cut    Mines,  Stripping  and  Con^ 
Materials  in  Individual  Loads  up  to  lo  Toi 


SURVEYS  MADE  AND  PLANS  FURNIS 

At   NIoderate   Rates 
BY  OUR  OWN   STAFF  OF  COMPETENT  ENGINEER! 


THE   TRENTON   IRON  COMP 

Works  and  Office  at  TRENTON,  NEW  I  ERSE 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


ears 


Pears*  is  probably  the  only  soap 
in  the  world  with  no  free  alkali  in 
it.  That  is  why  it  leaves  the  skin 
so  soft  and  smooth— no  alkali  in  it. 

It  is  kept  a  year  at  least;  almosi 
no  water  in  it.  That  is  why  it  goes 
so  far  and  lasts  so  long. 

Begin  and  end  with  Pears.*  "A 
baJm  for  the  skin." , - 


I  know  whem 

In  Ihm  dep^ 

Wberrr  rho  leti 

With  Ita  mail) 

Krom  tbt  r 


'mi  of  which  every  man  who  shaves  him- 
self should  have. 

Willtajns*  Shivinf^  Soap  excels  all  others  in  soft^<reaniy — richness  of  lather — 
which  ii#nrr  dries  on  the  face  whtle  shaviog — cools  and  comforts  the  face — softens 
the  hvmxd  and  k^ips  larggfy  m  Jutpin^  iM  roMar  in  gp&d^  jkarp  ioH^iiiwrt, 


THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTTSBB. 
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**  WiLUAMS*  Sma^imc  SoAf^—hAve  enjoyed  an  nnbikiDldied 
rcfMiJUitkm  for  absolute  purity,  ttnlfortuity,  and  geflienl 
excellence  for  upwardi  of  HAtr  a  HimpifD  Ykahs." 


**TAint*«  '*  Shaving  Soa* ,  15c,        Williams*  Shavuic  CasAM«  BOc        Williams'  Smavimg  bTicit,  25g. 

Sold  by  Brugg-ists  everywhere  or  mailed  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price  in  stamps  or  currency. 


ILLIAMS^ 


SWISS  ViaLET' 


new  arttcle^prepared  In  beauttfut  decorated  chUkS  Ja 
(flower  desiga).  The  nap  U  roost  cxquUitely  icentcd— and  the 
fonn  U  very  popular  with  those  most  particular  reearding 
toilet  rcqtiliiteft.    Full  dlrecttoiu  for  u»e  on  bottom  of  cverf 


iar.    Securely  packed  for  maiUns'.    If  JTO**''  Druggist  doe«  not 
lave  our  •m pi  tend  to  a%.    AddrcH  Thk  J.   B.  WILLIAMS 

3n/\v  imu  WKi::/\fTL  co.,  clastoniukv,  ct„  u.  s.  a. 

Tfxitt^i'  Qr^g i*  *""•  »'*  delighted  with  fwf  new  ** Jcbbky Citbah**  Msdicimal Toturr Soap, 
I  UllCir  «;7UCt|/  wonderfully  loothlng.    Coob  sunbufn^and  cures  Itchy— «caly  ildn. 

For  nunery  use  the  most  delicate— contain*  the  richest  ydlow  Stt9€f  Cream  obtained  from  out 
own  imported  berd  of  cattle.    Si  Go.  a  cake. 


ammmmmmmmmm^4 


^^nmmmm^im^m^nirmm^mwmm^M 


wm^mmMsr^m^Mm^^^% 


A  MATIOJIAL  (?fRIZE  to  T.  Larocke 


"  His  An  agreeable  and  highly  eOacious]   Oold  Medds  Awarded  At  V{eaii&,\ 
remedy."— (London  L&aoet  \  Fiiris,  Sydney,  etc 

For  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  FEVED  ind  AGUE,  EXIIAUSTION,  POORNESS  of  til  BLOOD.  Itc 

Also  prepared  -with  IRON  ^<^^  the  prevention  and  J 
I  cure  of  ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS.  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIOHS,  etc. 


PARIS.  22  rue  Drouot. 
R  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  United  States. 
SO  N.  WiUiam  stareet,  New  Tork, 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISE^' 


8ft.  $25 
12a  $50 
16"  $100 

AERMOTORS 

ALL  STEEL 

GALVANIZED 

PUMPING  OR  GEARED  SAME  PRICE. 

For  Ui©  beaefit  of  the  public,  the  Aermotor 
Coiupauy  di^clareii  a  divldeDd  aud  makes  the 


■f^  a   Tiieiiui   of  dt«- 

tribuyuff     IL    ^mJ 

BM^  Theso     prlcei 

wui  be  cou-^^bM 

MmX^  Uuuea     only 

uutll    its  ^093 

PVu^lflP^       ^^^A  flUTDltU 

enrntnirit  AriBr 

h^^l^SiH^^^^V  Are  ftiir- 

flclentiy    tSB^I 

If-^^MRNV  wnrrM 

off.    Merit    HSir 

nrosoer^d.     w^Vfl 

JHi^Sik^fe        ^^^  a  D  d    a 

very    smnU   ^fl^fj 

HK^  T^roru  on  a  verv 

ert^atmimber  ^^n| 

■m~  of    Qutflu    haa 

^l\en  111©   Aer-    ^M 

m^     motor    uoinpai^y 

4  acrcK  or  mna  in  ^ 

|w  ine    best   tuauufac- 

luring  center  of     m 

■M     Chicago,  with  ma  ay, 
V     of  floor  f^pace    and 

very  many,  nerea    ffl 

the    beat   equip-    H 

M     mentof  machinery. 

for  llie  purpose,    IJ| 

M    Id    exlsleooe.     The 

Aermotor  Co.    W7 

\U    feels.  In  this  crowD- 

I  a  ft  Colum1>laii  yean  that  It  can  affbrd  to  be 
generouR.  We  will  sblo  from  Chicago  to  any 
due  anywhere  at  the  abovu  prlcea. 

THE  AERMOTOR  COMPANY. 
12th  mn4  Rockwell  SU.,      CHICAca 


THE  NORTH  AMERJUAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISED 


GOOD 

^HEALTH 

AMD 


are  often  the  result  of  good  diet  Good  diet 
depends  largely  on  good  cooking.  To  secure 
good  cooking  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good 
range.  The  '*  Perfect*'  Range  is  the  one  that 
never  disappoints,  and  pleases  both  housewife 
and  cook. 

Seod  for  [lluslrated  Cfttalogtie  of  the  **  Perfect"  Hange, 

RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO., 

S4  Lake  St..  CHICAGO.  232  &  234  Water  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
1 27  SlJttK  SU  PORTLAND,  Ore.        94  Union  St.,  BOSTON, 

~PURE  CISTERN  WATER, 

LEE18  FILTERINc;  JOIJ^T  preventa  lea7ei,ioot«  bugs. 
ird&'  uestH,  dead  birdu  aud  all  utber  foreiicii  matter  from  en- 
erinff  your  cistern.  It  Kivea  you  FtJRE  ClSTERflf 
WATER,  Physicians  say  that  15IPt  ttE  WATER  Is 
productive  of  Cholera,  Typhoid  and  Malarial  Fever*  and 
various  other  oomplainta.    To  AVOID  A  LL  III  Pt'RITlES 

LEE'S  FILTERIKq  JOINT. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Money  Order,  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
dress In  the  United  St  at  e«.  for  the  rollowinK_priees  : 


WIthLut-ofl, 

Tin.       Galv,  Iron. 

f  2  50  ftaoo 

.   2  75  3.25 

.   3.25  3.75 

3.75  4.25 


Without  Cut  ofl. 
Tin.       Galv.  Jron. 
f2.0a  12.25 

2.^5  2.50 

2.75  a.00 

3,25  3,50 


THOMAS  lEE. 


Nos^  77«  70  Al  81  Race  8t. 
CIMCINNATI,  O. 


l«riitlva«'M.    »>■«   'r    ••III** 
•1114  ||«liBbl«  PUter."  0»l7 

llulviUf  ilMM  bf  4lnLttt  It  n<i>«>l 
imi*K     Nil  ■^pMitser,  polb^ttc 


TRIFLE  WITH  TRIFLES 


but  not  with  serious  thinf^  The  proper  heating  of  your  bouse  is 
a  serious  thinjc.  Comfort  and  health  depend  upon  it.  Ourcuperi- 
ence  of  fifty  years  is  at  your  service.    We  manufacture 

Boynton  Furnaces,  Boynton  Hot-Water 
Heaters.  Boynton  Steam  Heaters,       ^J 

Oar 


Ranges,  Etc. 


They  srf*  for  sale  by  tho  best  dealers  all  over  the  tTnifed  8Utes. 
Catalogue  will  eosi  yoa  aorHtntr.    Belter  send  for  it.  indlcstlaff 
mtfthod  of  hoAtinK  deairod. 

THE   BOYNTON 

105  and  197  Lake  Street, 


FURNACE  CO*. 


149  iruaia  AmaaiiJAi^  MmvAM 


SELL  CHICAGO  REAL  EST 


FABULOUS  FORTUNES  HAVE  BEEN  MADI 
CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE. 


You  are  not  to  blame  because  you  were  not  affordec 
portunity  to  purchase  Chicago  Real  Estate  at  the  origina 
and  become  a  Millionaire  as  thousands  have  done. 

Eight  of  the  leading  Bankers  and  a  large  number  of  i 
Millionaires  have  started  a  new  Chicago,  and  it  will  be  yo 
now  if  you  fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  new  City, 
lots  judiciously  selected  will  make  you  wealthy. 

We  want  Agents  to  represent  us  in  every  Town  art 
Remember,  it  pays  to  deal  with  responsible  people.     The 
men  comprising  this  Association  represent  over  $4CK>,ooo^ 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars* 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  LAND  ASSOCIi 

(THE    LARGEST    REAL    ESTATE    EIRM    IN    AMERICA). 

General  OfOce,  134  Washiniton  St.,  Hain  Floor  Qiamber  of  Commerce, 


iiiilk_v# 


^]ew  Ones  fc 

ARTISTIC  DWELI 

for  *93  contains  many  new  designsl 

newest  and  beii  ideas 
in  residence  arekiitc 

Sixty  Resigns 

are  ahown,  giving  iloor  pUns  aa«li 

here  whether  ihcy  intend  lo  i 
I  d reds  for  a  cottage  or  th 


mmmmmmmmm 


mrisEi 


Blair's  Cameras  and  Films,    i 


A    liCWRSC/CnERAS    ^ 

~  MOTADt-V  THE  W 

({MWA-m''  kmiRtr^^^  COLUMBUS} 
'  BCTRS  ril7\  IN  was  rm  25  T0 100  PHjuRTsN 

Vrni(5UT  RtLaAWNO  ■  15  TtIC  •  RCLtAQin  KIND 

Tiic  •  n  LA  ThiAT  CIVC5  Succts^^ruL  Rcsuas 
24>  •  STATE  STREET  OirCACO 

"^Sl:£yfi- cxmrni  AT  Tti^J^iS- 


Cjmerai  la  rent  far  lfor/</'«  f«a<r  Ffst/0ri.  Cimfr>\  loaded.  Ntgalivei  devetop«d  PiiMute* 
pf^nr^vi.  etc..  eU.  8Uir'i  Camera*  *re  poMtivcly  WORE  COMPACT  than  any  Cjinrra)  in  the 
wmltJ  of  *quil  capacity.  BUir'%  ft/ms  hive  no  \0m\\  of  »cimi,  Miver  fnU,  ire  cUan,  quuk 
ind  uniform. 

ThE  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO..  Mimifjcturfn.  471  Tremonl  St.,  Boslon  ;  4^1  Brosdwiy,  New 
Yotk;  34^  StJle  St,,  Chicago.     E.  St  h.  J.  ANTHONY  A  CO.,  New  York, Triple  Agent* 

Scn4mmprar«ccif^of*(N  THt  FOOTSTEPS  Of  COLUMBUS'  bcttuuruUy  illwtntnl  w«lh 
%MHuait:i  photograph*  ukcn  in  i%itj  Bud  b(iVUI. 


ajtStSttiff^^^^^ 


^ 


ILR  EJ>iOLCAJvi^  A. 

Most   Compact   in   Market  I 


SfZ€  of  4m  &, 

Wx64x6i 

INCHES* 
WCIOHT: 

2  Pounds. 


THE  REST  CAMERA  IN  MARKET. 


Has  All  Improvements;  Best  Lens  with  Our  New  Silent  Shutter* 


amsfi^  j*t>»  CATdzoavM. 


Rochester  Optical  Co., 


IRON  m  STEEL  Wl 

FOR    ALL    PURPOSES. 


Round  Drawn  Rods  of  Iron  and  S 

STEEL    WIRE    BALE    TIES, 


:WIRE  RG?E 


Of  All  Sizes  and   Descriptions,  for  Hoisting,   Rigging,   El 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


PATENT  LOCKED  WIRE  ROl 


Among  lyR  Advantages  of  Tbese  Ropks  ark: 

MUCH  GREATER   DURABILITY 

thAii  ropen  of  the  ordinary  make.  EKperience  ba^  shown  that,  ntider  similar  con 
Loekcd  Wire  Hope  will  wear  from  two  to  three  times  aa  long  as  an  ordinary  wi| 
equal  dt&meter  and  of  like  material ; 

SMOOTH   SURFACE, 

which  reduces  the  wear,  not  only  of  the  rope  ifcself»  but  of  the  dpami  and  sheaf 
|t  runs,  t«  a  rainLmam*  Tbe  interlocking  of  the  wires  render**  ''unatraQdiajs** 
and  Id  the  event  of  a  wire  breaking  the  ends  cannot  project ;  ^ 

LESS  WEIGHT  AND  SIZE 

tban  ropes  of  the  old  style  of  corresponding  strength  ; 

NO  TWIST  IN  WORKING. 


THE  TRENTON   IRON  COM 

Works  and  Office  at  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


MBW    TOHK    OFFICE: 

COO^IS.^,  VV>£,N^riTT  &.  CO. 


t\^\.\T^< 


I 


King*s   Windsor    Asbestos 

Cement    Dry  Mortar 

TO  ARCHITECTS*  BUILDERS,  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPANTS  OF  HOUSES. 

fttnfw  I  hn  <'OM>plH  Um  of  ftr^  of  yUt"  M%  *»ii1**«  of  « very  room,  halJ  and  cloect  connUtu  nf  f»fris[4»r.  tliere  I' 
p*jV  '         ;     '  ''''--'''        Timob  depenila  for  iic^  tmI  tinrnbillty 

|u»« ;  iuriof  Kin^'ii  Winiliior  A«ht'  <i  [>ry  Mortar 

liki  Jr  canniion  wull  plABterl,  i  i.itbti&rlof 

DillKiiUtf  liitu  *tui  Ji(.'[)i  purr  will]  udicr  oiiii'in)^   niiprOVfJIiietiUS. 

EXPLANATION  RELATING  TO  OUR  DRV  MORTAR. 

Within  the  prvet  three  or  four  yeirt  we  hiiT«  mide  ifcnrl  told  nboai  a  million  and  a  hair  barreJa  oi 
our  wall  niiit<^riul  knoivn  Ra  KlNQ'd  WINDSOR  ASBESTOS  CKMKNT,  with  which  m..Bon§  bate 
iiiiT.  ri  ihfjr  «irr  ii  -i  tud  h  ii  rvr^ilirij- 1 httt  in  «onie  tn^t&noea  they  have  dii^ro^^irdcd  our  directions  as  to 
t^  d  viritb  li.  And  not  bcinir  ^hus  ^ible  to  miariui tee  results  with- 

OM  ,  Htility  of  this  e.^«ontiA)  Inured ieot.  we  bare,  therefore,  recently 

et-  ^" '^Tfcnal^e  SAND  PLANT,  and  now  fncarpomto  with  our 

r,.  t  rorrcet  guanl'tv  o(  the  best  selected.  siMcioiis.  sbarii, 

ha  il«<d'-tbat  Is.  ttiorouichly  Mcre^ned.   u'<ii*hfd  and  kdn- 

Wr.* ..    ,  ...^  i...., ...;,, :.  •  ,-  -  -vi*ll  m^MHal.  ready  for  ns*.  except  ihe  addltloa  of  water 

by  thet^laetenir-atid  this  la  our  WIND^OH  ASBK8T0^  CKMEN'T  DRY  MOHTAR, 

ASSURANCE  OF  PERFECT  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS. 

By  this  method,  toffether  with  nccari^tely  proportionin trail  the  Ingredients  (by  nutomatic  welffhinft 
of  the  fiamel*  we  are  now  fullr  enabled  txi  contfot  the  profitortiort,  qiutntify  and  qualitu,  and  homo- 
HtmmmM  tneorporaiion  of  alt  the  mit^riaJa,  and  tberaby  to  Kuar^ntee  perfect  Walls  and  'Jellloga. 

HOW  COMMON  PLASTER  IS  MADE. 

Th6  Tndlspenrihle  Requisite!  In  tbe  Frodoutlon  of  Wall  PhMter.  of  whatever  natDre.  are:  1st.  suit- 
able ^u^,iiau  and  prtparulian  of  the  materials,  especially  the  aand  ;  2d,  uropet  i)  oportions  of  the  In- 
gredients :  and.  3d,  ibi>roi]]fh  and  bomoafeneoiis  mur^ftr  of  the  saim.  Neither  or  these  rei^titsUeB  are 
Orcw  besLnclly  orftpproxiiiiately  oomplkd  with  in  TiiakinK  wallplastor  by  the  Ufual  means.  The 
Siiid  Is  seldom  v<«»1l  ^iHfV'h'ft,  U  never  trtMitod  (ibar  Is,  pruporly  screened,  washed  and  dried) ;  the 
materials  are  prop     '  '  '  v  jrnose,  without  pretenalon  to  the  least  accuracy,  and  never  but  partially 

Inoorpomletl  or  im  oltberof  which  by  htnd  Itibor  would  be  too  expensive,  and  absoltiiely 

impneaibte  on  or  a  r^ijs  where  Che  plaster  Is  to  be  u^d .    No'hinirsbort  of  an  extensive  pLmt 

and  steam-power  nuiut^rifi  n  iwseible  lo  produce  properly  made  Wall  PI  tster,  and  this  is  wb!y  we  can 
produce  a  superbly  superior  material  for  even  lees  than  a  poorer  article. 

RELATIVE  COST  OF  OUR  CEMENT  AND  COMMON  PLASTER. 

Though  our  tiiaterlal  is  iaflniteir  superior  to  any  wall  piaaier  made  of  lime,  hair  and  sand,  or  other 
iBKredients,  our  method  of  pn^duction  enabli»  us  to  tjiore  th^n  coiupete  with  the  cost  of  a  fair  quality 
t^comuion  lor  any  others  w.ill  tjl^ter,  as  will  app^rar.  The  materials  and  tabor  for  iathlntp.  oornicea. 
oafitre>pleoes  and  IltiisbmK  c  i\u  and  the  ii^bor  for  appffinir  the  plaster  that  constitutes  the  scratch  and 
bfowo  ooaiaof  giveo  tbicKnesi,  will  cost  tb(5  s  ime  wbat^^ver  be  the  kind  of  plaster  used  for  the  acnU^h 
aiul  drotra  coati ;  therefore,  the  rt»1atl  ve  cost  of  our  Windsor  Ck»aienl  Dry  Mortar  and  Common  Planter 
la  narrowed  down  to  thecump^rjf^'f  co»f  o/coiiiiwdH  p^i-«<«r  (/or  mratvk  and  brown  coatiti  ittatked, 
y^t  .. .*.j..i/  t^mprrfd,  rtviufor  th^  hod:  ai^ithe  coat  qf  our  fVinffnor  CeiriAnt  Drif  Mortar,  ffetietrtd, 
u!  tnct  up.    Forcnmparison  we  will  take  CoL  Oilmore's  Formula  for  common  plaster,  which 

ir  •  <>r  OovGninient  work,  and  cited  in  Farm  Bcx)ks  as  atandard:  Ltme,  I  casks,  at  f  I-IO;  Hair, 

i  iio....  ,^.  .^<  J^canta ;  Sand,  7  loibds.  at75  ccnte ;  Ivbor  for  mixinic,  stacklnK  and  tempering',  13.75— 
amouniiiiK  to  111  15  for  ]€f*  square  yards,  or  11  .Va  cenU  per  son  tre  yard.  Our  in;it«rial  delivered  at  the 
huildinK.  at  our  prlc««  IS.70  t>er  ton  (after  doducting  rebate  for  b %H9  retumcdi.  for  iil%  sq.  yds.,  Is  ID^^^ 
Ots.  per  iq.  yd.— show  ng  a  difTerence  In  favor  of  our  material  of  Zx\\  cla  per  sq  yd.  This  co^npanson 
reform  to  ^*  inch  tcrouod  work  on  wood  lath,  and  holds  good  on  all  other  latbmg.  brick  walla,  etc. 

ADVANTAGES    IN    FAVOR    OF    WINDSOR   CEMENT    DRV   MORTAR    OVER 

COMMON    HAND-MADE   PLASTER. 

Though  so  far  superior  to  all  other  wall  plasters,  it  coeta  no  more  than  common  plaster*  a&d.  there- 
roftttOan  be  unlversdly  Alfarded,  and  for  all  claaseis  of  buildings,  it  is  throe  timee  stronger— three 
tlmea  hard^r-f r«e  frtuu  actd  or  any  other  corrosive  or  otherwise  f njuriout  cbemlcals.  The  water  wUh 
whloh  It  Is  w*''  >'"  •''  i'>^r'^'*iv  raken  up  by  the  set,  and  does  not.  Iherefore.  evaporate,  and  so  «aiurai€ 
Ihe  woodwMi  ire     U  adheres  sronger  to  brick    all  kind^  of  lath  and  other  building 

material  a— II-  'lied— s:iv^  Jme,  as  the  carpenters  can  nlmoet  im(DC(1iat»*ly  follow  the 

plaaterer^t— Id ..  .  froet.  after  it  is  ooee  set     As  It  is  wct-up  »r^/Af'n  the  struciure,  the  plas- 

terers tre  nul  dei  ^  ns  or  froesiug  temperature     It  cau  be  u^cd  and  fltiished  in  any  way  that 

ordinary  plaster  i  rs,  thimb*es.  etc.  ciui  be  cut  In  withjut  extended  injury— nails  cm  be 

dr'»^«  *'*'"'■([  witit.t...  w,.-„, a  I.  It  relieves  Arch  it«cta  andO^ner^of  apprehension  and  anxiety  ai- 
I'  1  tlie  uncertAinty  of  securing  »rood  walla  and  ceilings  by  the  U8<s  of  handmade  and  balf- 

ti'  id'h\Ir  pliMter.    It  is  particularly  adapted  for  •©"ring  tlloa.  slabs,  fljor  brick,  topping  off 

tJ  ■■*  *'     1'  '       '"  he  'ipplled  without  specials*'*'     -  *  ^"  any  plasfcrcr      Wnlla  and  Ceilings 

'"  rafiTSr.    harder.   tou.^fUer.  r  :ous  and  el  istlc- will  not  pit.  chip, 

*'  MM  and  thprefore  l€i«»  absoi  I  tr4jr.  moisture,  and  iferme  or  disease, 

h'  '  >'-v  and  les*e^P'*n<tlve  fo  ^^^^ul    .ir«  free  from   flJthv   tropical  cal'le 

'  1j  '  They  are  Are.  water,  vermin  and  ly^rm  proof— bemg  h  ird^r,  are  not 

C'  '*  mir©  a7re«»tbl>^  to  f«nch  and    vision— being  waterproof,   c  in  bo 

i'"  ■  Itstlolty  of  our  Windsor  Cement.  It  is 

ajt'i^li'  II  pi  mt^r  wou'd  not,  st^nd  tb^ J'lr,      ,r-.r^^* 

S.t.u  .or.  o>,, Mr  M    ,r.   .,,..,•  un     itif    riuryrvL    oi         x>  r.r.Ur.iJ   I M  PROVE  M  EXT  !M    PLA  ^TER      Y*^^"^ 


J.   B.  KING  &  CO.,  21-24  State  Streel,  H?LVi  X^^^ 
^^^^^^^^dai^liaitfKliiiti^MUBimiii^^^^^^ 
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U«»Vt«UL    ftt^«q4«ft. 


Full  particuUrt  from 

MAMHOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

447*449  East  53d  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Lovell 

Diamond 
1$.  Cycles 

-       ARE  THE  BEST 


SEND    FOR 

>-     CATALOGUE 


f^TStnii  6c*  in  sumps  for   soo^Ntge 
illustrated  caulogue  of   bicycles^  gims* 

.1  nd  Sfioning  goods  of '  nptioo 


r 
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10BTB  AMERKSAN  RBVIKim 


The  Great  Arithmetic  Machine. 


1 


I 


Mr.  C,  I   W«d«.  Cutiler  PltUt»urrh  Nj 
BankotComrr^-rr-    .,r-,^..      "ItcToOfl 

MrOeo.  I  i  .rtford 

Pirclnj,  Co..  .:    fttl 

tflHt    *,».-nm.l  *,Ml,5i-J,.ii4....  »HU  il>  Willi 

out  viiiMiMrf  O"  icrrat  ttM'mt^riMrni"!' 

l>otsdam  Red  5«jid«t&iie  Co 

Min    to  AAf  thai   thv 

<  <:<»aM««  ono  fii»l»   i*> 

f  two,     A  t'omi^fUMftf- 

1..  ,ri<f  two  ye»r»  *htiwi 

: 


The  Only  Pr«ctiCAl  Addlnf  Ma* 
I  thine  and  so  yood  that  folce  iuJ 
I  dert  are  try\n^  to   h«ril(  oa  tho 
1  Coinptoin«ter'ji  reputation. 


It  tft  now  tn  U5e  tn  hundrcdn  of  BftiOca  and 

Couutln»f  K  -    ••-    ""1   tQ  thcj  omc<p«  of 
nr  Lkivi  I  a  «iurca  accuracy. 

»ft vvH  1.1 1  . r^d  affordji  entire 

relief  ir... ^  utralu. 

The  Ctjmpiometcr  id  operated 

br  Kfya  like  a  Typo- writer    Her- 

rorm<>i    AddttloD.  8iibiractloD, 

Huttlplfcatloti^  Divtiilon.  Inter- 

eat,  Perceotafre,   DiscooDt.  etc 

Pamphlet  Free. 

Felt  &  Ta  rrant  Mfg.  Ca, 

5a  to  56  lltlnoia  5lreet. 

CHICAGO. 

BRANCH  I  04  Franklin  5tra«t,. 
OFFICE:  f  New  Vork. 
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THEMUIISONTYPtWflinR. 


THK  PEBFECT  TlPKtVRITKB  fhould 
do  fauitlesi  work  for  tho  KCealCit  period  of  time, 
ahould  run  easllf  ttod  not  get  oat  of  order  with 
ordinary  care  ;  have  lotercbanireable  type,  and 
portjiblo  la  the  best  9ea9«  of  tbe  word—iM  short, 
do  ait  tbtit  could  reaMoably  be  expected  of  a  type- 
writer, and  that  witti  tbe  least  poAsible  exert ioo  oci 
iho  part  of  the  operator.  Send  for  our  CataIofru« 
fj  K  for  details  of  ibo  *  MUN30K.*  and  see  bow 
near  we  cotoo  to  It, 


The  MDDson  Typewriter  Company, 

162  La  Salle  St..  Chicago. 


PASTEU  R   -CE*^^    PROOF: 

^  WATER  FILTERS 


Are  cooiitrucieil  on  Mrieririilc  priti'iplf''' to  inoet  ever;  requirement  for  pure   driukioir   wnter.    Tbe 
tilteriQir  nv-dium  will  r^-^Titove  €UOLt:HA,  TVi*HOiD  AtfU  At^L  DIHEABff  OifuMit. 

Tbe  Kilter  i«  applicabto  to  clt7  water  aupplr  or  (or  clatera  or  well  water.    Med^  and  diplomas 
awarded  bj  acieotlllc  aociettea  and  eiposltionf. 

Cornell  Univer&Uy,  Ithmn,  X,  T.,  f^tpUmherS.  1892. 

i  know  of  f"  .'J  my  opinion,  can  be  dejjendtd  upon  to 

PaUtur.    /  «A  r  t'  of  UYtfer  for  ilrinkinu  purp^ntn,  no 

lAe  dUtane  pr*  \  i/  it  iD<rt  fitttrtd  with  a  properly  Men 

fitter  in  my  house  aii  tht  tunc,  / 

Frofe84or  of  Hygiene  and  Phpnical  i 

Lettor^  r.ircut  of  t^jeUollod  Siaie^  coverloif  aoF  treron^uroof  fiU-  tum  of  uoKlaxed'por* 

celalQ  b»i  ^  to  Chue.  Chaniberland.  of  Pariii.   I*  ranee.    Tiic  uQd(.ralirned»  beini;  the  sole 

Itcenare^  \ .  wjura  all  tofrinKcre,  whether  niakerA.  ^eilera  or  usert,  to  respect  our  rigbts, 

tUMSerjH')     '  '^ion.     Write  n^  for  Catalofttje  nnd  prices.     Di'iicauotfl  todeaJera  oolf. 

THE  PASTEIK  CHAMBERLAND  FILTER  CO.,  Dayton, Olilo,D.S. A., 

Sol**  LtcentM'ea  fur  the  United  Sui^a.  Canada  and  Mexico 
it>  r,  Awderaop,  Manai^er  Kaett^rn  Depaitmeot.  No.  i  We<t  Sg8t-b  tjt..  New  York  Cttj.  _  


gtrms  but  the 
mic  and  viol'rtU 
titer.    I  utte  th€ 

JCK,  Jr.. 

rneli  Unirergity, 


1 


Lorillard  Refrigerator  Co., 

1 168   BROADWAY, 


hy   ail    a»t^IiNs    Hotels,    Cluhe, 
Familiee,  etc. 


tnd  for  Drawings  and  Estimata 


fjBrren 


ALEIGH    CYCLES 

Are  Ridden  by  Champions  the  World  Over. 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE 


^(f^MtWMAN 


HALCiaH, 


The  Raleigh  Cycle  Co,  Ltd.,  si 


-.  V^^-">tv 


I 


8 THEY  ARE  THE  MOST  ELEGANT. 
HTMEY  ARE  THE  MOST  DURABLE. 
5THEY  ARE  THE   FINEST  FINISHED. 
C  THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  DESIGNED. 
THEY  ARE  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED, 
THEY  ARE  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE, 
THEY  ARE  THE  HIGHEST  PRICED. 
3g5Z5ZSBZ5Si5i5g5gSSgSaSZSE5Z5 

Bank  and 
reenwtch  Sta.. 
EW  YORK- 

WE  are  LEADERS  in 
the  manufacture  of 
biRh  ffrade  special  tied  iaj 
Teh  teles.  * 

Our  Cartu  and  Traps  mre^ 
hn  1 1 1  on  t  he  luoftt  approved 
I ineii  by  skilled  workmen^ 
and  are   finished    In   the 
height  of  the  art. 

Either  plain  or  ball-bear- 
ing axleti. 

Catalogtie    free  on  appli- 
cation. 

^W-     S.    FRAZIER    &.    COMPANY, 

373-370    WABAtH    AVE.,    CHICAGO, 
rurtorf  aud  JTlaln  OHie».  ArHf>HA^  Hil*«^  IT.  a.  a» 

SftA^  ap^  The  Name  to  Remember 


%-^ 


A 

Man 

with 

an  IMPERIAL  WHEEL  is  thrice 
happy.  Comfort — Speed — Safety. 
A  penny  postal  gets  our  catalogue. 
A  shrewd  cycler  gets  our  wheel. 

Ames  &  Frost  Company,  | 


Chicago,  II L 


I 

S«»*  ImpoflAl"  Exhibit,  TraiitpfirtatlOD  BuUdlnr.  S 
WorSa>  Fair  ^ 


d^w\\\w%%\\%%%^MMmflWfliflwaM 


nMnGviMiaciMm 


ICYCLE 


A.  W.  GUMP  &  CO., 

DAYTON.  OHIO. 

$30.00  to  §50.00  A*v^«l  on  inuny  nciv  mx^A 

•vooiid-ltAtid    Blcyclf!«.     LUtJi   frve.     Ov«r 

SiOOO  In  •tAck.    rnjih  nr  time. 

AORNTt  WAMTBUK 


MO NTNLY  REVIEWS  ^O^  EACH  ^ 

MNEnrNTM  CENTURV.  i    mt  OWE      S  4,50  A  YEAR 
FORTNiGHTLy  REViEW.  •    A^nr  TWO      5  9.50        *. 
rONTEHPORARY  REVIEW.  »   ALL  THREE  €  15  00 

LEONARD  scon  PL/0  CO  £  31  B  WAY  NEW  YORK 


M 


ONARCH  BICYCLES 

ARE  KING  OF  THEM  ALL. 


FOUR  STYLES. 

Elegant  Dealgna. 
Beautiful  Flniah* 
Light   Weight  and 
Rigidity. 

Send  for  our  24-page  Catalogue. 
Full  Line  of  Cycle  Accossorlea. 
ACEMTS    WANTED. 

Monarch  Cycle  Co.. 

42  to  02  M.  Halatead  St  ,  Chiomi 


RaglfU'itHl  Trade  MatIu 


^e   Shall   Remove 

Aboui  July  20  to  No.  14  West  Twenty- 
third  Street  (on  the  same  block  as  our 
present  Store,  and  opposite  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel}»  where  we  shall  devote 
the  entire  buiidinu  to  the  needs  of  our 
steadily  growing  business.  This  will 
afford  us  the  opportunity  we  have  so 
long  desired  of  displaying  to  good  ad- 
vantage the  many  departments  com 
prised  in  our  large  and  varied  stock  of 
[  ISiiie  Linens,  Handkerchiefs,  Blankets, 
^dspreads,  etc. 

Jarne^  MXutcheon  &  Co., 

THE  LINEN  STORE, 

64  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


j  Exquisite  Proportions,    ^ 

Beauty  of  Finish, 
I  Convenience  and 

Durabilityt 
I  Are  a  few  of  the 

Good  Qualities 
I  Possessed  by 

M  nnr  business 
uLUDl  furniturej 

If  you  arc  interested  in  Desks,  Filing  j 
f  Cabinets,  Counto's,  RftiJings  and  Of 
fict  Fittings  generally,  THE  GLOBE 
i  COMPANY'S  aiustrated  and  De^Oip-  i 
I  tlve  Catalogue  wiJl  be  of  service  to 

BY  MAIL  wnmm, 
THE  GLOBE  CO..   Cinclnnath 


KID   CLOVES 

FREE  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR, 


W  e  hare  an  1  nteroattciK  exhl  bt  t  at  tha  W  orld *■ 
ColuDtbian  Kxpo«i(lon,  consisting  of  a  bevy  of 
YouDfT  Ladies  and  a  flock  of  Ooftta»  so  arranged 
thai  it  fa  dIflleuJt  to  count  tbam. 

Am  an  loduoement  to  barcp^^pl^  s<^  ibediaplaj. 
ind  to  adrertlBo  Potter's  Kid  GI0V09.  wo  will 
send,  free  of  cbargo.  one  pair  of  our  beat  Kid 
O lores  to  any  reader  of  Tdk  North  American 
HxviEW  wbo  may  deposit.  In  a  box  stationed  to 
receive  same,  at  the  exblblt  in  tbo 

Man y fact u res*  Buildirig 

OaUerjr,  Section  G.  No,  7a, 

tbla  btank«  Kivlng  name  and  address,  wltb  correct 
niUDber  of  Yoiuig  Ladles  or  Qoats  represented. 


4*  *Mms. .♦*...*. 

ivr^ 

Street 

Cifv                      ■• 

S/aJ€      

Sisf  desirtd, , . 

.Color  desired., 
'  Ladies  represet 
.,, .Estimated,... 

Number  of  Young 
CgunUd* 

nted. 

Number  of  Goais 
Counted. 

represented, 
....Estimated.... 

G. 

In  case  you  are  unable  to  oonnt  them  pleaae 
estimate  tbe  number  represented. 

We  abatl  In  any  event,  diatribate  ftee  of 
charge,  for  trial,  at  leaat  five  thoua&nd  pairs 
of  our  beat  Kid  Olovea.  If  we  do  not  r  oeive 
enough  correct  answers,  the  a&iuea  vill  be 
decided  by  lot  and  g^lovea  forw&rded  Imma* 
diately  after  close  of  the  Bzpoaition, 

FOSTER,  PAUL  &  CO^ 

Manufacturers, 

New  Vork  City ; 

Grenoble,  Franee;  Berlin,  Gernuuijr, 


'^^■--^ 


THE  NORTB  AMERICAN  REVTSW  JU> 


Status  of  Robert  Pultob 
tbe  fn  Yen  tor  of  the 
.st4ratDboat  lo  tbe 
Capitol  &t  Wasii- 
ioKton.  Perhaps 
jou  have  a  tug- 
l^estioD,  or  an  in' 
venUon.  If  ao. 
my  book.  Digest 
of  PntetitA.  will 
help  you.— Send 
for  it.  and  Io> 
ventJve  ProKreu 
also.  Both  wfU 
beof  realserTice 
to  you.  Had  fur 
the  atklnff.  F. 
B.  Broclt.  iSolic 
Itor  of  Pai- 
enU.  Atlantic 

fiutlding. 
W&shlngioDt 


Have  you  a  comfortable  bed  f  If  nof^  send  for 
one  of  our  AlIK  niTXHlLS^KS,  which  Uken 
the  place  of  a  eprln^  bed  and  ordinary  mattrea* 
combined^  Makeit  rhtj  purest,  cloftnost.  and  btsi 
oouob  in  the  world.  The  only  .ti  4TXREIiS  made 
that  afffirdB  ab«oUite  rest  and  perfect  health 
Write  for  tcBttnionbLls  and  price  liet  * 

ini£TltaPOI>ITAN    AIR   €;OO08    CO.f 
41  LTnioQ  Square.  7  Temple  Place, 

NEW  YORK-  BOSTON. 


REMOVED  TO  OREBTLOTE,  0. 

HARTMANS 

PATENT  BISIDE 

{Window  Sliding  Blind 


BUAd  In 
Dt  over 


.     1* 

I  AnM-iirn.      HTM 

1  rfiKi'ut .   ij    (Hi    .  • 

llie  k'ii4ftli    or   Utile 


fur  MU  iHltf.'  Ijhjutrnti  .,1  ■■|lU4lMjrJ*-,a 

priera,  to 


THE  HARTMAK  SLIDIN&  BLIMD  CO, 

Ho.   67  LarmllS.,  Crtifltne,  0..  U.  S.  M. 


-  ■    -^OF  THE  AGB 

tVCRYTAMtLV 
-«_^^     ^  SHOULD  HAVE  IT 

otpheK  Rwhnwfi  «sorf 

i»/vcHtor8  aKd  soLC>iAr<uryt 
<u    PHILADELPHIA.PA.  « 


£^  HAYF 

U»f^  HCrdiml 

alfurd    tiMn 
ttiJiurtil 

JUlilafuctl  f 
vtoited  bj  a  1 
MMl    titiirQ 
tnmiiv  yeafi 

Oh  rtcrlpt 
we    will     send.   po«tfwJtl«  a 
with  Mar  ■'erer  remevty. 

."Special     tormulma    for    CftCMV 
aiTbetions. 

Paiiii»lilet  witli  i««timo3lal9l 

GMi  /fetpirator  Co.,  SB  iM 


B&RjRYS  URICOPB 

FOR  TH 

HAfR/^'ii'J 


qvalhA.  A  If  dlrentat*  <>r  liy  nalll 

THE  HUMAN 

Why  It  Falli  OfT,  Tuma  G  r- 
By  Prof.  HARUKY  PA  i 
A,  a,  i^Mo 

1013  Arrh  Ntr*»^f,  ^^Ui.>^,.r 
*'£v«rr  on*   Ahoold   rwkd    itua    h«U« 


FAT  PEOPLl 

Th*  Tjt/wert>itm  Ob«*ity  Pitu  mint 
weight,    SPEEDY  A.  LASTtNG   11 

Simple, safe.    Send  <.-  s>ui.-:ij^  i*-;  y>^'  :(| 

$1,000  in  90  PiiiM 


iof*  mir 


ASR  TOUE  DftAUm  I 

SCAIIFS  AND  SUSPi 


Boariits  our  T  i^ul  l-  M  vr  k. 


(wc^ 


THIC¥    ARK   THIi    BfCirT 

WELD,  COLBURJn  Wl 

MANUrArnrilJCIiM, 


MERICAN  REVIEW  AnVERTISERA 


%■■ 


^0     *» 


I  RjI 


'  uTe  l\3Ve Jf i ven  %  n\o^  careftJl 
alTer^TloA  ar\d  fffe  beriefjToflr|3ny  j 
year^'eT^perience.Ilie  couU  no' 
in\provc  ffe  <|tid[ifi^  ffpaldcfouble 

JRc  price.        fl^l^m  3rOi. 


COLUMBUS 

Diaoovered  a  New  World  wheret 
to-day.  In  mJlllona  of  homes*  his 
name  la  honored.   The 


Has  discovered  a  way  to  put  com-* 
tort  and  luxury  tn  these  homes  at 
60  percent,  of  the  usual  cost. 

The  Largest  and  Strongest 
f/atutuf'Premium  Insurance  Co. 
of  Hew  England, 

#7,000,0041  FuM  in  DKitTO  I^IIOKO* 

Tlta  Wr^v  T»r»T  f  T  1      ■         '•  ).      -XXM 

Cmtik  lii^  ..  ^    -M  -  .     t  *»!• 

deilir«l>l»  opUoD*, 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVmW  ADVKRTrSEm 


RIGHT  NOW 

One  might  suppof^e  Neffli^ 
t  }io  only  shirts  worn,  ooc  mjc»  au 
i,[  <^^A^ssss£f  make,  on  good 
do  jron  know  that  eveo    in    hc4 
are  titenty-Jive  white  shirt «i  worr 
N^ghge  and  Fercale  goods 

Men  of  quiet     taste«,     uuti 
change,  meo  who  Like  white  t»hi] 
whttene«8— these  a  -re  wba 

reasona  prefer  wl  .in  mi^ 

those  who!*e  fancy  fuUows  fa&liiuo^ 

We  ilftistrat^  this  nioath  a  whlli 
to  put  on  and  lake  off  like  m  coat* 

It*9  an  idea  paiticularljr  app]fp«l 
weather  coQveQieDC€»  in    dr^m* 
atteDtion  to  tt  at  this  time  as  Airh« 

t^^4is&sit  (^^>A^  Shirtfi  art' 
No.  A4aatSU25. 

Your  ouffitter  will  f^  the  gnuW 
he  ha«o*t  it. 

Be  Bure  it's  the  y^^sss^i  and  write  ob  if  youVe  difficulty  in  |)iT»cttri]^  S| 
your  order. 


CLUETT,  COON  &  CO..  Makers. 


FACTORV.  T 


"The 
Vearl 
of 
Purity." 


e 


^ 


^' 


I 


.1^ 


siMflillac   Tm 
\Vai«r      la 
witrU.  Ttic  fimiT  w* 
bAliied    Willi   tit    a 
aniural  r«»  Itt^i  ■%  1%  li 
fron  lh<?  «^i»rtiig^  af^iuilac 
tlir«ittiili  I1>^  fce^  «f  •4»II4  i«€ 


VroiD  ttlft 

AllllK  purity 

unA   wliliAiii 

i>\|XMur«*  itt  ilitr  air, 

tHfitatUH\1li\T4IU\ 

,%l«iU  B  mikr%^l  «>f  llf«<  ftttd 


This 
great    pro- 
duct represents 
an  advance  step  of 
civilization — the   l>e* 
ginning  of  a  pure  food  era. 
It  fuily  supplies  the  want  that 
only  half  supplied.     It  is  at 
once,  more  healthful ;  more  delicate ; 
more  economical  than  lard  for  shorten* 
ing,  frying  and  for  every  cooking  use.    The 
shortcomings  and  unheal ihfulness  of  lard  brought 
Coltolene ;   the  success  of  Cotlolene  has  brought 
out  many  imitations.     They  resemble  Cottolenc  as  gilt 
does  gold — in    appearance   only*      The  quality,    delicacy 
X  and   merits  of  Cottolene  are  inimitable.      The  next  time  you 
; ;  have  occasion  to  buy  lard,  buy  Coltolene  Instead.     You  will  be 
'  ^  amply  repaid  for  the  experiment.    Sold  In  3  and  5  lb.  pails. 
N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.* 

C^lcar«»  St.L«eJ«,   MontrMl,   Hew  Terk,   Boitofi*  rhiUdrlpW**  $«ii  Trtncttco.  kc. 


•*  W«  are  advertised  by  our  loving  frleads. 


GORDON    V.  HENDRtCKSON* 
St«  Fault  Miao* 


GIVE  THE  BABY 

Mellin's  Food 

if  yiiu  wish  your  infant  to  be  well  nour- 
ished, health V,  bright,  and  active,  and  to 
grow  up  happy*  robust,  and  viuorous. 


The  BEST  FOOD  for  Hand-fed  Infants,  In- 
valids, Convalescents,  Dyspeptics, 
and  the  Aged  is 

MELLIN'S  FOOD 

For  Infants  and  Infallds. 


Our  book  for  the  instruction  of  mothers, 

"The  Can  and  Fe«diii|  of  Maits," 

will  be  rtuiled  free  t- >  any  address  up  >n 
request. 


i/tk^mmm 


^E 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  MMViEW  ADVERTISER.^ 

WHAT  VARNISH  DOE! 


It  reveals  the  beauty  of  woo 
you  looked  into  it  with  a   magn 
glass. 

It  protects  the  wood,  as  if  it" 
covered  with    a    film    of  transp 
metal. 

It  keeps  things  clean.  You  I 
off  the  dust  instead  of  scrubbing  i 

It  saves  money  and  time  and  1 
while  it  delights  the  eye  and  adc 
the  pleasure  of  life. 

Our  "People's  Text-Book" 
free — will  tell  you  how  to  get  the 


Murphy  Varnish  Co. 


FRANKLIN  MURPHY. 


Other  onocK  ■.   Bacvan,OmibuA,«K.,\iMa»«»A. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOUKI. 
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St.  Lotttb,  in  addition  to  being  known  as  the  manufactnrttig  and  com- 
mercial metropoU»  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  is  also  frequently  alluded 
to  both  as  the  **  City  of  Conventions'  and  the  **  Carnlral  City  of  America.** 
It  earned  the  former  title  many  years  ago  and  holds  ft  against  all 
I  eomera  without  difficulty,  for  the  number  of  conventions  held  within  its 
I  liOApf table  walls  is  remarkably  large  at  all  periods  of  the  jear.  Twice  haa 
a  Nationai  Demoi-ratic  Convention  t)een  held  in  St.  Loui«(.  onre  in  the  mag- 
aiflcent  Merchant i«' Kxcbani^e  UaJI,  and  later  in  the  Expo^tcion  Building, 
one  of  the  greatest  monuments  to  Western  energv  and  enterprise  In  ex- 
istence. Tne  Knights  Templar,  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Odd  Fellows  have  held  national  reunionn  in  the  city  during 
the  last  few  years  and  have  returned  to  their  homen  enthusiastic  over  the 
reception  accorded  them.  Someof  the  moat  important  railroad  and  river 
conventions  ever  held  in  the  West  were  called  together  In  St.  Louis,  wbicb 


r^ 


^ji^i- 


ST.     LOULS    EXPOSlTtl>N    BUlLDtNO* 

has  alsj  taken  care  of  the  national  furniture  minufacturers,  electricians 
pbvsicl'ias,  photographers,  cattlemen  and  indeed  the  representatives  of 
nearly  every  prominent  trade  and  profession  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  few  cities  in  the  United  States  so  well  provided  with  halls  and  meeting* 
places  for  conventions  as  St*  lx)oi8,  while  tne  central  location  of  the  city, 
«Qd  Its  extraordinary  railroad  connections  and  facilities  help  to  make  it 
popular  with  delegmtes. 

The  entertainment  of  visitors  of  all  kinds  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
varefui  study  in  Si.  Louis,  ^  bc-re  bospituhtj  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art, 
"ifhere  every  man  vies  wtth  hin  neighbor  "in  his  efforts  to  make  strangers 
feel  at  home«  and  where  everything  i»  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  and 
lor  the  enjoyment  of  guests.  I^rge  attendance  is  the  rule  witn  St*  Louia 
i^onventions,  which  buve  broken  the  record  in  a  number  of  InAtancen. 

The  citjp  is  Dtill  better  known  on  account  of  its  autumnal  festivities, 
which  have  tieen  favorably  commented  on  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  which  have  attracted  viaitora  year  after  year  from  all  points  of  the 

mMifjMgsmis'^MnsiriBmsfmm 


wmk 


ST.  LOUTS,  MlSSOrTRl 


saflicient  fandft  to  enable  the  programme  AAortgltuilly  outlmcid  to  be  c&rrted 
out  \o  the  beat  ponaible  adv&ut&ge* 

Anionic  the  Assoc lat ion 'h  acbievemeDto  may  bo  meDtioned  tho  erectiijii 
of  the  new  Planter**  House,  described  in  the  July  number  of  The  North 
Amkrican  Rkvikw,  a  flre-proof  hotel  wilh  more  than  4U0roomH.  which 
will  cost  when  furnished  and  equipped  at  least  twice  the  huiu  named  as  the 


r.LKi  TlU(  Al 


LOCIS. 


minimum  to  be  expended  on  the  structure.  The  impetus  giren  to  building 
of  every  dp'^rrfption  by  this  magQiflceut  hote:l  hfi«  rf*«nUea  In  a  number  of 
i»rir*'rpr  »U  important  character  aii  ruction  of  sev* 

ernl  (h  aeson  Fourth  St rt-et,   ui  ^roughfare  the 

hotel  t:  1.  um  to  its  side  frontaKeji  on  x  ^eatnut  streets. 

Th«»  i»u«;42«iwi  mI  the  Association  was  also  manifeated  iaat  year  during  the 
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CArni v&l  Benson*  when  St,  l^ais  >v  I  In  a  manner  wbleh a 

even  thoee  who  had  planoed  thu  d  arranic^d  tor  tiie  i 

Upwards  of  75,000  lights  were  rt^^k^  vi  i,.  ir.o^Juee  the  effecU  ami 4  ' 
tbe  number  were  provided  by   means  of    electricity,     Street 

was  lioed   with  clusters  of  lights  in  many  colored  globr^  nio    

walks,  with  magnidcent  arches  at  the  street  int^rsc^r  ini 

tothedown-town  streets  several  miles  of  thorougbfare^i  :  in?ci 

the  residence  section  were  alHO  illuminated,  and  txie  area  ». 
as  lar^e  as  on  any  previous  occasion*    Electricity  and  ^as  w 
a  very  artistic  manner  on  tbe  street  iUnminatton^A,  while  a  mstltm  i 
pa  no  ram  a.  illustrating,  or  rather  commemoratioff,  the  d'mcorerj  i 
ea  and  the  gradual  setilinfj;  up  of  the  eountry,  held  crowds  of  In 
spelibouod  evening  after  evening. 

An  illustration  is  given  of  the  most  popular  of  these  el<H:trJcAt  \ 
It  consisted  of  a  aet  piece,  the  ground  work   of   wbich    w&a   a  taap 
New  World  with  the  outlines  duly  defined.    Wheu  the  lights  m 
on  a  star  fir^^t  appeared  at  San  Salvador,  and  at  ihe  same  Inufi 
1492,  made  up  by  a  series  of   incandescent  lights  bur*T    vividly 
Then  the  outline  of  tbe  New  World  gradually  si  Ut 

was  turned  on,  until  finally  the  entiiv  bouDCiar' 
Then  came  a  moment's  pause,  after  which  a  br; 
the  tocatlon  of  St»  Loui^,  simultaneously  with 
and  the  date  14U2 appeared  as  though  written  u. 
tbe  air.  Words  convey  but  a  very  inadequate  1 
electrical  panorama,  which  was  repeated  at  raj 
deacribedby  all  whosaw  it  as  the  most  magniti       l    /  C 

ever  attempted. 

Over  tbe  permanent  statue  of  General  Grant  tbe  fla^aol  Ai»e 
Spain  were  reproduced  by  electricity  and  a  waving  effect  was  pfodn 
increasing  ana  decreasing  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights   to   tba  dilferKll 
tions,    A  little  farther  south,  ou  tbe  wide  tborouf^hfarc  %eleiHi9d 

fmrpose,  an  electrical  arch  with  an  excellent  model  of  the  **  Santa 
ta  summit  spoke  with  equal  eloquence  of  the  loyality  and  cntci 
Louts,  while  in  other  portions  of  the  city  a  ma^--^^-   i-*T-..if'.rijj 
Columbus  and  Washington  arches,  completed  ^^^  :i^p« 

artistic  and  beiit  devised  electrical  strict  iMiiHi       Af 

has  vet  seen. 

The  illuminations  for  1893  will  commence  in  four  or  dv«  . 
They  will  resemble  those  of  1832  inthemaKniflcenceof  thelrpro|iot  _._ 
In  their  general  grandeur,  but  tbe  designs  will  be  new  in  many  r^ 
and  the  general  effect  will  be  even  more  appropriate  and  attractivr, 
preparations  have  been  in  progress  for  several  weeiss,  and  althou|ri>  U' 
early  to  *^tat^  tbe  exiict  plan  In  detaiJ,  it  is  not  too  early  tociiaxmiiU 
visitors  a  spectacular  display  wbich  no  American  or  Earo|ieaii  city  bM 
been  able  to  provide,  and  which  will  not  be  daplicated  in  any  other  elJ 
many  years  to  come* 

The  illuminations   commence  at  fh- '  v^^   --f    \  .,.,....^  -...1 
the  third  week  in  Ociober,    The  fort  > 
period.    Tbe  Expo'^itinn  will  op«n  on 
October  21*    The  St.  Louis  Exposition  i^  not  au  eipcrin 
tenth  consecutive  season,  and  each  of  the  nine  axpo>> 
already  been  held  have  been  self-suppnrr in^'      If    iia*  h.'i  i 
and  there  are  coantleas  precede n  La  tn 
successfully  maintain  an  annual  eJCT> 
fluous  to  aav  that  here  again  St.  Ixkuis 
Is  held  in  a  handsome  and  Bul>3tanti&i 
blocks  and  which  has  cost  about  fl 
prenent  condition  of  efficiency  and  repair,    it  wa^ 
without  any  outside  asslntance,  and  in  IH&i  the  labi 
the  building  left  entirely  frc:  '-  -*   ■'  ^' * 

The  Exposition  arrange  a^un  incl 

most  costly  character  in  m^  irral  orr ' 

great  value  and  varietv  in  electrical  -a: 
exhibita  have  always  beeti  a  special  r> 
more  than  usual  care  has  bei'ik  .-vi'r>-K  ,.„ 

In  this  direction.    The  art  1  p  n  every  way, 

terpliees  from  the  great  art  .  .  .^  b( 
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lufffe  nitmbftra,  and  theno  will  be  huoff  soas  to  »how  in  pleasfnor  contrast 
tlie  Hpecial  fe&tare»  of  tht*  ditierent  achools  of  art  of  to^da^  and  of  the  past, 
Sou!4a'H  Grand  Concerl  Band,  which  has  covered  it«elf  with  Klory  this  year, 
hoih  in  the  l£4y»t  and  at  the  World*a  Fair,  will  eive  fourcoucerta  daily  in  the 
MuMic  HaiU  and  It  mav  be  mentioned  that  the  nominal  admission  fee  of 
twentjr  Hve  centn  wili,  a-s  in  past  yearsy  cover  all  the  attractionSf  depart- 
mcntH^  art  galleries,  and  concerts. 

The  St.  Louis  Fair  will  be  held  the  first  week  in  October,  with  Octob<?r 
5th  as  Fair  Thursday.  This  will  be  a  general  holiday  in  the  city,  and  as  ban 
been  the  c&se  in  past  years,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  will  ^o  out  to  the 

fiicturesqae  FalrGronnds,  Provision  is  being  made  for  an  attendance  of  ar. 
east  15  ^uOO  on  Fair  Thursday,  and  as  over  120,(XK)  have  attended  in  past 
years  the  estimate  Is  doc  an  extravagant  one.  The  Fair  is  one  of  the  grand* 
oat  and  most  unique  features  of  the  carnival,  and  it  is  of  special  interest  ou 


account  of  its  beitig  at  once  a  survival  and  a  type  of  the  fairs  which  used  to 
be  so  general  in  Wes 
late  years. 


be  so  general  in  Western  States  but  which  have  become  less  numerous  of 


During  Fair  Week  the  Veiled  Prophet  wiJl  pay  his  annual  visit  to  St.. 
Lottie^    The  magnificence  of  the  Veiled  Prophet  p%rade  and  ball  has  boeii 
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BOULKVaRD   WITH    KL.BCrniIO   ROAD. 

« commented  upon  in  all  part's  of  the  country  and  indeed  in  manv  foreign 
lands.  The  parade  is  wit  nesned  If  very  year  by  tens  of  thousands  of  St. 
Lonifi  people  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  c«mntry  ;  and  the  ball,  which 
Ih  h  '  t  '"  -^,^  spiciou^  hall  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  the  same  evening, 
Ih  -V  the  beauty  and  fnahlon  not  only  of  St.  Louis,  but  also  of  the 

ent  ,  with  many  visitors  of    note  from   the   East,      This   year   the 

govcruor^  of  several  Stat^*i  are  expected  with  their  statTs  ;  andslthoii)t?h  the 
entire  pageant  is  surrounded  with  mystery^  and  no  details  are  announced  in 
advance,  enough  has  been  learned  to  make  it  safe  to  state  that  the  event  will 
be  granaer  in  1803  than  on  previous  occasions,  although  the  succeas  in  past 
years  has  been  so  great  that  that  improvement  is  by  no  means  easy. 

The  extraordinary  building  activity  in  St.  Louis  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  has  also  provided  an  attraction  for  vlsitora  of  a  moat  interest- 
ing and  instructive  character.  In  the  business  section  are  to  be  seen  lofty 
Bre-proof  buildings  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  type»  while  in  the 
residence  section  mile  after  mile  of  building  frontage  has  been  covered  with 
new  buildings,  many  of  them  palatial  in  character  and  a  l^rge  majority 
handsome  and  commodious  structure!:!  which  i^et  forth  in  most  attractive 
maaner  the  various  atylea  of  arch t tec turt^  from  which  the  home-builder  caa 
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make  bis  aelectiona.    It  has  been  stated  b^r  experts  and  others   bi 

ezceLleDt  opportunities  for  formiug  a  correct  Judgmear  Ibat  in  no  ci 
the  eoDtinetit  of  Aamrtca  h&a  siteb  a  coaiplete  revolution   been  elTeci 
the  cbaraccer  and  appearance  of  the  re^iiaenceji  and  thoroughfares  di 
the  laae  Qve  or  ten  years  as  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  carnage  drive  througf 
city  is  highly  appreciated  by  visitors  from  ali  points. 

The  parks  of  St,    Louis  are    numerouH,    ext«*nsiveT  and  %\-  " 
Forest  Park,  which  is  connected  with  the  more  centrai  residt 
a  magnificent  iioulevard,  is  the  second  largest,  park  in   the    L  i; :    .    . 
The  eastern  portion  i»  highly  improved  with  faultless  carriage  drives, 
iature  lakes,  exquiste  tlowei^bedSt  and  a  zoological  garden  in  which  is 
Kt^en  one  of  the  very  few  herds    still    in    existence   of  the   almost   exi 
buffalo.    The  western  portion  of  the  park  is  remarkable    for    the  beaq 
irs  timber  and  the  delightful  rucgedness  of  the  acuuery  and  undergra' 
Tower  Grove  Park,  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  city,  is  smaller  but 
highly  developed  and  adjoining  it  are    the    Missouri    Botanical    Gar 
founoed  by  the  milliQUaire   Henry  Shaw,  who.  having  made  them  f  be 
botanical  gardens  in  America,  provided   for  their  maiotenaDce  in  \n 
tuity  hy  princely  bequests  in  bis  will.     Lafayctie  Park,  a  smaller  recrol 
spot,  has  been  descrioed  by  tourists  as  the    mo*it    maifnificently    decof 
and  developed  park  in  the  vrorld,  not  excepting  the  Park  Monceau,of  f 
Other  breathing-spaces  are  to  he  found  in  the  diflTerent  sections  of  the 
and  accesH  can  be  obtained  to  these  along  a  series  of  boulevards  in  a 
state  of  repair,  or  by  oieansof  the  electric  car  system  of  St.  Louis,  whi 
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noted  throughout  the  country  as  being  not  only  unsurpassed,  but  absolt 
unequalled. 

Merely  an  outline  ban  tieen  given  of  the  attractions  of  St«  Louis  di 
the  carnival  period,  but  enough  nas  been  said  to  make  It  evident  thj 
Louis  is  preeminently  a  place  wherein  to  spend  a  happy  day,  or  rat 
happy  week.  Visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  from  all  sectioua  of  the  coi 
c^n  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  their  trip  by  either  going  or  conun 
St.  Louis  and  remaining  a  few  days  in  that  city.  Already  niany  thoui 
of  Eastern  people  have  done  this  and  all  are  tinanimoUHin  their  ex  ores 
of  satisfaction  at  the  way  they  have  been  entertained  and  what  they 
seen  in  the  city,  which,  even  out  of  the  rarnival  seaHon,  has  su"" 
tractions  to  justify  a  long  journey  to  it.  The  railroads  have  mai 
tionate  rate**  to  St,  Louis,  giving  the  same  percentage  of  reductioo 
city  of  the  Woir!d*s  Fair,  and  hence  even  when  stop-over  tickets 
obtained,  transportation  can  be  purchased  to  St.  Louis  and  them 
cago  without  involving  any  appreciable  increa<^e  in  expense. 
opportunity  to  visit  the  World'n  Fair  and  the  Carnival  City  of  the  woi 
the  same  trip  is  so  favorable  that  thotie  who  fail  to  take  advantage 
will  certainly  regret  the  omin^ion,  Jajucs  Co: 
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over  tbe  limestone  ledges  of  GleoAFftlts  lDt4>  the  lower  taI ley ^  t 

quiabed  tbeir  fairest  acres.  The  bro«d  domain  called  Kai  i 
braced  the  foot  hilJH  of  the  Adirondaeks.  It  stretcb^-d  fro- 
River  oa  the  Bouch  beyond  the  Sac&iid&K&,  luid  from  the  Hod 
thirty  miles.  Within  these  limits  lay  the  hflgbtJi  where,  tli 
&  century  later,  was  fought  the  decisive  batrle  of  Saiatofca*  Ai 
miles  west  of  the  Hudson^  in  a  ravine  at  the  fiKit  of  the 
elevation  of  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Adirondack  i»  rt  ariil 

issued  from  the^jround  In  various  places  and  ran  t>r 
flowed  northeastward f)  through  the  ravine,  walrrK  rroin  varioti*  i 
containing  salt  aoil  sparkling  wiib  carbonic  acid  gn».  The  ^'lld  anl 
the  forest  came  and  lapped  them.  In  one  place  these  water- 
about  the  orifice  from  which  they  Is^iifd  calcarvoan  di&i 
grown  up  into  a  conicttl  roc'k  like  a  volcano.  From  the  crater  i>r  :  vi  ^  -. 
the  water  issued  and  flowed  down  Ita  sides.  The  Ini1taii«i  kne-w  i 
spring  aod  drank  its  waters.    Here  fbej  broajtht  Sir  V^'  ^^jti 

1767  for  bi8  health.    Some  years  later  this  region  beKiui  Ie4, 

grcss  Spring  was  discovered  in  I7H2,  and  from  that  tim*?  it>  iur  pn 
springs  have  been  discovered  a?id  deviOopcd   until  to-day  tbitn?  m 
thirty  to  forty  mineral  fountains  of  different  chariicirni  attti 
wi'hin  the  limits  of  S&ratoga  Springs.    These  wau-rn  ctiaipi 
variety  of  saliue  catbArttcs,  chalyheaten,  alkaline  and   aoiph 
Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  such  narrow  compaaa  jtre  fon 
many  and  various  mineral  fountains. 

About  these  springs  has  grown  up  the  village  of  S&ratoga  Sj 
as  it  is  less  accurately  but  more  generally  called,  Saratoga, 

There  is  no  watering  place  In  the  world  where  can  Ue  fotuid  aucb 
lection  of  gigantic  holels  for  the  entertainment  of  thn  public  aa 
Neither  is  there  any  summer  watering  place  where  tho  hotria  ar» 
their  appointments  so  luxurious  and  elegant  and  their  attractl«iiia  ant 
Fabulous  sums  are  often  paid  for  some  of  the  choicest  sulreJi  of 
during  the  height  of  the  season.  The  cuisine  of  the  Urger  hoiebi  Is 
celled  by  tbe  most  famous  reuort-s  of  the  devotees  of  gaatronottty.  Tl 
plays  of  elegant  toilets  and  brilliant  jewels  In  tbe  c^i 
and  ballrooms  is  da jczliitg*  Orchestras  com jKised  of  ttin 
each  of  the  large  hotels  and  in  the  parks  discourse  tbe  ' 
the  air  Is  redolent  with  tbe  perfume  of  Hower^.  All  tbi 
an  air  of  bewildering  gayety  that  exhilarates  all  who  arc  stii^jerK-ii' 
flttences. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  ibis  Is  tV 
Saratoga.    There  is  tbe  equtt) I y  elegant  and  more  n 
are  streeta  of  beautiful   residences   with  ^pur 
population  of  wealthy  winter  resklentH  of  the  .  •». 

The  drives  in  and  about  Saratoga  are  unex  TTlcleiii 

mentor  streets  has,  wir bin  a  few   yearn,  buP:  *iftb«  baf 

cadamized  roads  equaliri  the  (]ni«»h  of  thinr  sun. icr  lu  tini^c  ai  Euf 
resorts,  and  the  whole  village  is  surroundtftd  by  a  oordon  of  {H^rks 
owners  generously  throw  them  --       -     •»     -  -*,ii    «  ,  r^faatire  di 

But  there  is  aiiotbrr  larger  s  ia 
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satisfied  men  used  to  mich  reflnements  of  life  as  the  clergymen  of 
tiomination,  aud  a  separate  roocD  for  each  at  the  uniform  rate  of  am 
per  day. 

To  all  these  classes  Saratoga  offer»  attractions  which  are  so  rami 
able  for  number  and  variety  that  it  is  aimpW  impossible  to  describe  tli 
The  pure  mountain  air  coming  down  from  tne  Adirondack<i,  laden  with 
ozone  and  aroma  of  pine  forests;  the  sapphire  skies  and  the  golden  t 
ItKht  urireHtrained  bj  the  gross  atmosphere  of  the  lower  altitudes; 
broad  and  beautiful  streets  and  avenues  flanked  br  rows  of  gigantic  € 
as  old  as  tbe  century;  the  health-sivins  mineral  fountains*  the  stal 
bulldiugft,  the  beautiful  parks  with  broad  stretches  of  lawn  and  woodU 
and  often  a  background  of  lofty  mountains— all  these  can  only  be  suggi 
Then  there  are  tbe  thoasand  provUioDsfortheentertainmeatof  thei 
^cuest— races,  tennis  tounminents,  ball  matches,  athletic  contestal 
sort  in  tbe  open  air,  to  say  nothing  of  concerts,  brilliant  balls  and 
tbe  cottages  and  in  the  parks  and  hotels^ 

Saratoga  has  lately  erected  at  an  expense  ot  $100,000  an  &uditori_. 
the  accommodation  of  great  conventions,  which  will  comfortably  sest 
persons  and  a^ord  ample  standing  room  for  1,000  more.    This  grcAt 
not  only  a  beautitul  one,  but  it^  acou<«ttcH  are  perfect. 
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Within  a  few  minutes'  ride  of  Saratoga  are  many  interesting  and 
llgbtful  places  where  the  visitor  can  spend  a  portion  of  a  day.     Mojuy 
Gregor,  nearly  a  thousiand  feet  above  Saratoga,  affords  the  grand 
of  the  IIudHou  River  Valley  and  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  east  i 
Schuylcrville,  the  Battlefield  of  Saratoga  and  the  field   where 
surrenderedt  are  but  a  few  miles  away*     The  chief  points  of  inte 
marked  by  monuments,  of  which  thelSne  Saratoga  monument  is  tl 
notable  and  well  worth  a  viHii,    Saratoga  Lake,  four  miles  distant,  rea 
by  an  electric  railway,  is  a  charming  sheet  of  water,   whose  shores  arc^ 
rounded  by  attractive  places  of  entertainment,  and  whose  waters  teem  r 
fish.    The  reiBarkable  group  of  mineral  springs,  known  as  *' geysers,** 
miles  south  of  tbe  village,  are  also  reached  by  the  electric  cars. 

In  fine,  Saratoga  Is  not  a  place  with  a  single  attraction  nor  the  reso* 
a  single  class*    It  is  the  most  democratic  resort  in  the  world,  and  att 
people  of  all  tastes  and  di«i positions.    It  attracts  alike  the  clergyi 
the  patron  of  the  turf.     It  is  »o  larjec  that  tbe  amusement  of  one  < 
not  obtrude  obnoxiously  upon  the  attention  of  the  other,  and  it  off* 
that  most  attractive  sight  of  human! tv  on  pleasure  bent,  and  tbe 
so  pot«nt  that  proceeds  from  a  great  throng  enjoying  tbe  delights 
Jcaa  merrymakmg  amid  the  halcyon  days.  CHAt»,  C 
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Providknck,  R,  I ,  the  **  second  city  of  New  EiiglaDd/*  is  Bttuated  at 
Itie  tiead  of  NarroKiinsett  Ray,  4V  41)'  22"  north  latitude  and  71'  24'  48"  we»l 
luuKitude«  ibirty-five  miles  from  the  ocean.  Its  area  romprise*  about  flfteeo 
(l.i)  square  miles,  rising  to  a  height  of  »ome  200  feet  on  the  east  aide*  It  liea 
between  thi*  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston.  It  is  easily  approached  by 
water  throuKb  one  of  the  flnent  harbors  on  the  New  England  coa.%t,  and  by 
raU  from  any  ncction  of  the  country,  there  being  thirty  or  more  traina  daUy 
between  the  city  and  Boston  and  other  pointa,  eifcht  of  them  beirtK  through 
trains  to  New  York  City.  Connection  by  wa^er  or  rail  for  merchaodisc  and 
pasHengers,  with  all  parta  of  the  known  world,  are  thus  quickly  and  easily 
made* 

Harbor.— A  vessel  drawing  twenty  to  twenty-three  feet  of  water,  leav- 
ing New  York,  passes  through  Hell  Gate  and  Long  Inland  Sound,  rounding 
Point  Judith,  enters  the  nmooth  waters  of  Narragan»ett  Bay,  then  pa^^ing 
up  Providence  River  into  the  land-locked  harbor  of  Providence,  R.  I,,  where 
good  anthoragt;  may  be  found  at  all  times  of  tide. 

Providence  harbor  can  be  entered  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  safety. 
ft  fa  the  most  accessible  and  the  lea«t  dangerous  of  any  on  the  New  England 
eoaat.  Veaaels  of  three  thousand  (3.000)  tons  and  over  can  tind  safe  anchor- 
age and  a  place  of  refuge.  Access  from  the  harbor  can  be  had  to  the 
harl>ors  of  Newport,  BriBtol,  Warren,  Wick  ford,  and  East  Greenwich,  R.  I, 

The  port  of  Providence  is  si  iteeu  (16>  hours  nearer  Liverpool,  England, 
than  New  York.  Cargoes  of  mercbaodise  from  foreign  ports  can  1^  landed 
here  at  a  lem  cost  for  all  port  charges  thati  at  the  ports  of  New  York  or 
Boston. 

Water,  so  necessary  for  domeatfo  and  mechanical  purposes  and  for  pro- 
tection against  fire,  is  carried  to  the  door  of  the  humblest  citizen  and  million- 
aire alike,  and  IssnppHed  in  an  nnlimited  quantity  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
with  a  "head"  sul13cient  to  carry  it  to  the  top  of  the  highest  buildings 
continuously,  day  or  night,  and  to  lift  passenger  or  freight  elevators,  with* 
out  rt^Hort  to  storage  tanks  or  other  mechanism. 

SEWEUAaB.— The  sewerage  system  is  excelleut  and  extends  to  all  parta 
of  the  city. 

Ukalth.— The  death  rate  la  very  low;  for  34  yearn  the  average  was 
ltJ.73  per  1,000  inhabitants,  a  rate  of  mortality  lower  than  most  American 
cities. 

Educational.— There  ore  sixty-four  public  schools,  comprising  one 
high,  twelve  grammar,  forty -seven  primary,  one  cooking,  three  kindergarten 
schools,  also  a  State  Normal  School,  all  accommodating  about  16,000  pupiln. 

Brown  University  and  Friends  School  are  well  located  on  high  ground, 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  will  accommodate  a  large  number  of  students. 
They  rank  with  any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  There  are  a  largt' 
number  of  private  schools  and  schools  of  languages,  and  for  the  study  of 
music. 

The  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  possesses  a  flne  building,  titled 
with  appliances  for  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  haaa  mem- 
bership of  2.000. 

Libraries^— The  free  Public  Library,  Athenaeum,  Toung  Men's  Chris- 
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ttan  Association  Library  and  the  library  connected  with  Brown 
ofTer  superior  advantaices  to  the  lover  of  literature  aod  art. 

CHnacHES.— There  are  ninety  Protestant  and  otber  oci|»iii<alli 
fourteen  Roman  Catholic  churches* 

As YLtTMs.— There  is  a  Targe  aajlum  for  the  poor,  a  hoopit«t  for 
sane,  aud  two  for  the  sick  and  injured 'H>ne  old  school  and  uoc 
opatbic 

Parks.— The  Roger  Williams  Park  covers  about  400  Aeres.   It 
fnlly  laid  out  and  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort ;  It  is  eoAj  of 
parts  of  the  city  by  street  or  steam   cars.    There  are   sereral 
throuf^hout  the  city. 

Protection^.— The  city  Is  well  protected  by  the  use  of  i^  Isobq^  . 
of  electric  and  i^as  lamps:  also  by  an  etTlcient  police  aad  flrs 
Tbe  latter  are  supplied  with  modern  appHance*  to  be  osod  in 
disturbance. 

Bankiko  AKB  iKSURAifCB.— There  are  in  the  city  th^j^ne 
and  Stare  banks,  tbnse  trust  companies  with  an  aifgrc|;at«  capital  4 
0U0,()0O,  six  savinc^  banks  with  combined  deposits  of  abcMit  9Xf^ 
There  are  two  safe  deposit  companies.  Nearly  130  insurance  eonai 
represented  here. 

FfNAKctAi^.—Thc  financial  affairs  of  tbe  city  are  Inaieood  coadiU 
its  obligations  command  a  premium.    Tho  tot.al  valuation  of   th« 
personal  property  in  liS92  was  1155,542^30. 

Street  railways  are  horse,  cable  and  electric;  extendiniic  to  all 
the  city  and  into  the  suburbn;  they  are  not  excelled  by  any  In  th^ 
The  horse  cars  will  at  an  early  date  be  supplanted  by  the  i?l«>ctrlc 

Tbe  hotel  accomodations  are  ample. 

Industries  of  Providence  are  jp-eatly  diversidcd  ;   about  mwmrw 
from  a  carpet  tack  to  a  locomotive  is  manufactured  here,     tr 
many  large  and  important  manufactures,  some  of  them  beln,^ 
the  world. 

Tbe  Narragansett  Electric  Lighting  Company  have  a  pUat  ea|^ 
supplying  etectricity  for  power,  heating,  or  lighting  purf'Oae«  ta  tbp 
of  2iJ*tX]0  or  more  horse  power.    Their  tariff  rates  are  about  25  pet 
than  in  many  otber  cities. 

The  Providence  Gas  Company  manafacture  abont  sIjl  bonclrM)  1 
cable  feet  of  gas  annually.    They  furnii^b  and  i»et  ur^ 
and  cooking  purposes  at  about  cost.    All  classes  Ai 
a  cheap  and  convenient  fuel  at  moderate  cost,    Tbu  cumponj    wUl 
special  rates  to  parties  consuming  one  million  feet  of  gas  ftnuoaity. 

Providence  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  gn>wing  lotcrtti  in  the 
facture  of  cotton,  woollen  and  worst^ed  goods,  aod  thottta itja  at   li*tj| 
and  female^  find  employment. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  various  industries   is  cailmaced  ml 
dred  million  or  more  dollars, 

I^uildings  of  granite,  stone,  brick  and  iron  for  ndigioua,  rf^iS«itl( 
business  purposes  are  numerous,  stately  and  palatial. 

Labor.— Providence  is  noted  for  the  large  number  of  akU led  and  1 
gent  mechanics  that  are  found  here  In  every  branch  of  trade* 

Water,  coal,  bouse-renta  and  provltilnnM  arc  a»  chrap  as  Ici  o4lur 
The  city  will  mak«  special  rates  for  water  to  larg»  con^nicierm. 

Shore  reaorta  on  NacrasftDaett  Bay  ara  oam^rotis  and  of  «  Mali 
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Cne  of  the  most  noted  waterinKplaces  in  the  world  can  be  reacbcd  \n  two 
Lours  by  Hail. 

Secret  beneQctftl  flociettes  abound  in  sufGcIeot  namber  to  atitt  the  de 
m&Dda  of  all, 

PopalatioQ  tn  1810  was  23,172;  in  1S50,  41.513;  in  IStJO,  50,560;  {n  1870, 
681.904  ;  In  1880,  104.857 ;  in  1803,  148,944. 

There  is  a  dry  docls  and  marine  railway  ;  the  former  f«  200  x  75  feeU 
Veftseta  of  2,000  tons  can  he  accommodated.  The  company  has  two  seta  of 
railways  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  000 and  230  tons  respectively. 

WAaEBOUSE.—Tlje  Providence  Storage  and  Forwarding  Company  have  a 
flreprool  building 4Q0  X  120  feet^  tbreestorlea  blub,  fitted  with  modern  ap- 
pliances.   Tbey  aUo  have  a  system  of  cold  storage  fo-  penshaftile  goods. 


APPROACHES  TO  PaOYIDENCE,  B.  I. 

The  railroad  companies  and  tbs  city  combined  are  spending  several 
millions  of  dollars  in  fiilio»«  the  "  cove**  and  arranging  for  a  massive  union 
pftffsenger  station,  with  an  additional  number  of  tracks  and  trainsbedsi.  all 
of  which  w ben  completed  will  give  to  Providence  the  finest  railroad  terminal 
facilities  for  the  easy  handling  of  freight  and  passengers  in  the  United 
States. 

Gov£R!ncK>rT.— The  city  is  free  from  that  disturbing  element  that  is  often 
found  in  many  other  cities  and  is  governed  *'  pro  bono  publico/* 

Provideoce,  surrounded  by  seven  hills,  fanned  by  gentle  breezes  from  the 
ocean^  its  climatic  beoedts  and  freedom  from  serious  epidemics,  ita  great 
wealth  aod  large  banking  facilities,  ita  large  and  varied  industries,  the 
products  of  which  are  known  throughout  the  world,  its  nearness  to  other 
and  larger  commercial  cities — these  together,  with  all  other  adrantagen 
Providence  pOAsesses,  make  it  a  most  desirable  place  for  residential  or  busi- 
ness purposes. 

Any  further  Information  wUl  be  furnished  by  the  nnderaiifn'^d. 

Freehak  p.  Lrrrui, 
Secretary  Providence  Board  of  Trmde. 
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This  la  a  dmy  la  which  every  eoergetic,  hastling  Wes^e^n  city 
pretence  is  makiDg  gizantic  efforts  to  becure  to  itself  such  tnteresta 
bring  prosperity  and  growth.  It  i-^  becoming  to  each  eaterioig  the 
to  present  to  the  people  in  general,  through  such  cbaQiiels  as  it 
the  f^pifcfal  advantages  to  wbicb  it  lay»  clatm.  In  doing  tbU, 
ambitious  towns  not  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  merit  have  DOt 
the  common,  ea.'vy  error  of  exaggeration.  Tbis  i<t  an  element  caunlns. 
or  later,  a  reaction  which  is  by  no  means  limited  to  those  responsible 
To  pu^h  the  real  merits  of  a  city  and  make  them  known  in  the  best  p( 
wat  to  the  greatest  number  is  to  manifest  the  energy  and  ent^ 
characteria' ic  of  its  people;  but  no  city  ought  to  claim  what  she  bi 
any  more  than  merchants  shonld  deceive  the  public  by  f ake  advertiael 
What,  then,  lias  Grand  Rapid*  to  say  I 

No  one  having  a  dc&nite  idea  as  to  the  circumstances  which  attra 
interests  sought  after  ia  in  doubt  of  the  numerous  advantages  pos&eai 
Grand  Rapids.  The  three  chief  legitimate  indueementa  sought  after 
dissatisfied  manufacturer  are  capital,  accessible  material  and  marki 
labor  fj"ee  from  disturbing  elements.  Here  is  where  the  labor  que&tioa 
to  the  rescue  of  smaller  cities.  The  high  cost  of  living,  the  armlea 
labor,  docial  oMraclsm,  poverty  and  degradation  too  prominent  it)  thd 
cities  goad  the  laborers  into  organization,  which,  belug  led  by  sei 
aliens,  drive  ma r^u fact urera  to  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  seekii 
more  peaceful  localities,  where  labor  is,  on  account  of  its  better  coiu 
less  turbulent  and  more  to  be  depended  upon. 

Grand  Hapids,  being  partkutarly  fortunate  in  being  free  fn 
vicious  elements  characteristic  of  nationalities  conspicuously  sparse 
can  boast  of  16.000  laborers  who  are  frugal,  more  temperate  in  their 
better  paid  and  le^s  turbulent  than  an;  other  like  mass  of  men  comi 
the  entire  labor  population  of  any  other  city  of  its  siae.  It  Is  dtstliK 
alone  in  b^log  a  great  manufacturing  city,  withal!  of  the  commefcli 
transportation  advantagen  incident  lo  a  location  of  175  miles  from  the 
of  population  in  a  great  and  growing  nation,  from  where  one  can  pol 
a  like  number  of  people  in  all  directions,  but  still  a  city  where 
troubles  are  practically  unknown. 

While  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  going  to  the  large  cftiea  wh€ 
condition  of  labor  is  antagoui<4tic  is,  by  many,  being  decided  in  the 
tive,  the  desire  to  be  identiiled  with  the  centres  whose  fame  Is  to  be  i 
naturally  draws  the  line  at  the  happy  medium  between  the  smalle 
obscure  and  the  larger  and  more  famous,  a  line  striking  such  cities  i 
own,  which  is  metropolitan  in  matter  of  government,  public  improve 
education  and  society, and  world-wide  in  its  manufacturing  and  comn 
enterprises. 

Grand  Rapids  Board  or  Tm4 
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Tbz  cfly  of  Milwaukee.  85  miles  north  of  CbicaRO,  on  the  vest  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  is  the  most  bi*autifut,  ibe  most  |>roi*perous,  tlie  most  sub- 
s(anriai  and  most  rapidly  irrovriitK  city  io  the  United  States,  In  IStJO  It  Imd 
a  population  of  204,(100,  ar  '  to  iheUnitt^d  Sfat«»a  cenaas.  The  ciij 
directorr  census  of  June,  1  islsol  twoand4\vo  ihlrd  persona  to  eflch 

name,  showed  a  populai ION  ■"*.    On   the  ba*ii*i  by  which  other  cities 

fl^re  four  persons  to  enrh  utiriiu,  Milwaukee's  population  would  now  be 
placed  at  384,000.  It  la  the  most  def^ir&hle  rei^idenee  city  in  the  Son  bwest, 
and  ts  esseutiall?  a  city  of  boiiies,  th«  United  SCiites  cetmua  showing  that  a 

frreater  proportion  of  ihe  inhabitants  own  the  house?*  In  whieb  they  live 
n  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  The  conNtant  br^exes  from  Lake 
Miehij^n  prevent  excessive  heat  in  summer,  and  the  teniperature  seldooi 
goes  below  zero  in  winter, 

Milwaukee  is  practically  but  fifty  years  old.  In  1^0  its  population  was 
1,712;  in  1H70,  71,440;  1880,  li5,5«7;  1803.  20;i.000 ;  such  ^rowih  could  only  be 
made  upon  a  solid  ba^is.  That  basis  is  manufacturiuK.  in  addition  to  natural 
adva»na^es  amouR  which  are:  The  best  harbor  of  re!u>;e  on  the  lakes; 
fourteen  lines  of  railroad  reachioK  into  aU  parts  of  this  countrv;  five 
steamer  lines  connecting  on  Lake  Erie  points  with  railroads  to  the  aea^ 
board,  and  three  others  connecting  at  Michigan  points  with  trunk  linea  to 
the  east,  south  and  southeast,  and  two  daily  lines  to  Chicago. 

Milwaukee  has  9,fi60  manurBeturin;;^  in^^^ti  tut  ions,  employing,  in  1802, 
IS3^3  persons,  who  received  928,067,400  in  wa^es.  The  value  of  pronurt 
was  1 145,2^^300,  and  the  capital  invested,  in  round  numbers,  ^  100,000. tCiO. 
Milwaukee  has  the  lar^tst  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  value  of  the  product  of  iron  mauufacturinic  concerns,  with  $19,000,000 
capital  invested,  was  $27, 4X0,  UK*,  eui  ploy  inn  12,870  per?»ons,  who  received 
$7*748,200  in  waii^es.  The  product  of  seven  breweries  was  worth  $i4,725t000; 
meat  products.  $12,800,000;  flour  and  feed,  $10,000,000,  woodworking? 
plants,  $8,753,000.  Milwaukee  has  the  largest  machine  shops  in  the  United 
States,  wliich  produced  In  1802  $6  500.000  worth  of  engines  and  he;tvy  ma* 
chlnery,  exelu*<ive  of  $5,600^000  in  railroad  locomotives  and  c^irs  built  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  8 1,  Faul  Railroad  Company  io  ita  gtrneral  shops  in 
the  city.  Reliable  f»tatistics  prove  that  there  are  more  persons  employed 
in  Milwaukee  manufactories  than  in  <ilmilar  institutions  in  St.  PmuI,  Minne- 
apoli<4,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph.  Otnaha  and  Denver  combined.  There  was 
an  increase  of  300  productive  concerns  in  Milwaukee  in  ia02. 

Almost  every  branch  of  every  manufacturing  indutstry  is  represented  la 
ICllwaukee.  Three  of  its  tinware  factories  nroduce  one-third  of  all  the 
tinware  manufactured  in  the  United  Spates,  It  has  the  largest  brewery  in 
the  world  and  the  large«4t  tanneries  in  the  United  Stat-ea,  which  produced 
$0,500,000  worth  of  leather  in  ISJW.  The  building  done  in  the  cUv  last  year 
cost  $12,837,215,  and  in  suburbs  within  five  miles  of  the  city  $2,015  200  was 
apent  In  new  buildings.  The  net  increase  in  building  inMde  the  ctty  in  ISOi) 
over  IHOl  was  $2,008*148,  and  pn>Hpects  indicate  a  greater  increase  for  the 
current  year.  Of  the  building  in  1H02,  $4,567,715  was  in  dwellings,  $:),248,000 
instoresand  otficc  buildings,  and  $2^GU8,0U0  in  factories. 

Milwaukee  has  over  500  acres  in  parks,  which  are  rapidly  being  devel- 
oped  into  the  finest  system  of  puhlic  parks  in  any  city  in  the  West. 

Milwaukee  is  the  nearest  great  city  to  the  copper,  iron,  lead,  lumber, 
lime-atone,  cream  brick  clay,  cement  rock  quarries  and  the  tobacco  and 
grmio  fields  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

In  short,  Milwaukee  possesses  all  of  the  requirements  essential  to  a 
great  manufacturing,  mercnao tile  and  residence  city. 

It  has  twenty -two  miles  of  river  dockage  acoes«4ble  to  largest  lake  vea- 
■ela.  thirty-two  and  a  half  miles  of  granite  paved  streets,  seventy  five  milea 
of  cedar  block  pa wment,  102  miles  of  gravelled  streetJ*,  251  miles  of  (Ira 
alarm  telegrapo,  204  miles  of  water  mains,  202  miles  of  sewerage  system, 
140  miles  of  electric  street  railway,  and  twenty  miles  of  steam  motor  rail- 
way. 

Milwaukee's  public-school  system  is  acknowledged  the  best  In  this 
country,  and  won  highest  honor«iat  the  Ceatenuiai  Exposition.  The  Asao- 
eiatiou  for  the  Advancement  of  Milwaukee  is  in  close  couch  with  all  of  the 
city^s  intej^sts,  and  takes  an  active  port  in  aiding  legitimate  enterpriaea  to 
protlt4thie  locations. 
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About  fifteen  years  ago,  on  a  hill  jo»t  baric  of  the  eitj  €i\ 
band  of  prospcctorti  inqaeftt  of  silver  discovered  a  relD  wbleii,Kii 
sequent  develooment,  revealed  a  deposit  of  mineral  ao  Tasi  / 
name  **  Anaconaa  "  wa% given  to  it-  The  property  proved  toberlrfo  L 
It  pissed  into  the  band^  of  meo  of  mean^,  under  whose  ffmnagirtaf*! 
come  iQio  fame  as  the  largfst  copper  mine  iu  the  wnrlil. 

In  time  tbere  was  need  of  local  facilttaes  for  ti^f  '     ■ 
the  mine.    After  patient  examination  of  all  the  »\ 
of  reduction  works,  a  »pot  in  Deer  Lodge  County, 
the  city  of  Butte^  was  chosen.     Here,  in  the  year  1;*S3, 
and  naturally  it  toofe  the  name  of  the  property  to  wh 
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needed  to  describe  the   plant.    The  boildinirs  surprise 
are  of  iron,  and   the  almost  limitless  equipment  in  tntuhm*iffl 
an  investmeDt  of  many  roilliouH.    Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
can  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  their  uperaticn  recjuireHt«ri*rT  i 
hours,  4.20  I  f  onR  of  ore.  liiO  tons  of  coal  and  abont  500  covda  of  ^ 
other  supplies!  in  propor*  it>n. 

Formerly  rhe  product  of  the  smelters  was  shipped  tollMi  A%h 
board  io  the  shape  of  copper  matte,  but  within  two  yram  tbej 
liniDK  by  electrolytic  trcaiment  has  been  succcasfuHv  artnH*»*»   mut  ( 
extem^ion  to  the  reflnliiR  plant  noon  to  be  complete 
facture  of  pure  merchant  copptr  at  Anaconda.    1l. 
millionj^  to  rhe  investment  fn  plant,  and  they  will  iut:rea^«?  ot  uea 
ment  tbt;  forces  of  men  to  whom  employment  is  eiven.     Kio^  thf 
mtinufacturinK  the  step  to  rollini^  mills  and  kindred  estat>llslini#_ 
lonji^oiie.    Indeed,  several  industries  aside  from  smelting  am  «lr 
established  iu  Anaconda  and  contribute  to  its  growth. 

The  thrifty  little  city  has  n^r-f-  •  h".-;  the  avera^Ee  of  pleasant  bo 
snlmtantial  business  blocks.   It-  nt  in  lawns  and  ahaile  i«  aba|| 

the  water  supply  19  famous  for  I      I     >     . -few  AracHcan  ^^t1^^   arif* 
supplied,    its  schools  would  do  credit  to  an%     ^ 
Huh  ted  from  end  to  end  with  eJeetriclty  furnj 
leadlnfv  hotel,  "The  Monianat**  is  famnnt*  ah  i 

spoils  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    Its  i  n« 

State  of  Montana  for  it«  field,  is  a  i^i 
city  uf  8ntX»0  pe.ii  '        *'  ■   '    '  f 

In  the  land.    TIm 

srer|iili<4t».  and  1 1  i    ,         ,  ;  , 

Yale,  of   t^reibergt  of   Harvard,  of   iluidelb^^rK,  or  of  oibiu  p»^Ii«»oIi  1 
In  technology. 

Anaconda  Is  on  the  line  of  the  buidest  stretch  of  raUroad  Id  tba  { 


BUTTE  CITY,  MONTANA. 


The  Ki'^&^^s^  (DiDiDK  ckj  an  eartb  and  the  tnetropoMs  of  Mi 
uated  In  the  south wcBtern  pan  of  the  State,  near  the  sumroit  < 
divide  of  the  Hacky  Mouat&ioa,  having  an  altUude  or  5J2S  feet. 
ctited  tD  Che  very  centre  of  the  richest  mininf;,  atfricultural  and  fa 
trict  the  State  poftspsses.  The  ioUowiufs  raUways  enter  and  leave  t 
The  Northprn  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Great  >3orthern,  Montana 
and  Montana  Union,  The  freight  business  of  the  city  amounts  to  \ 
per  auiiUQi. 

Butte  City  affords  the  greatest  opportunities  for  the  l&r|^  ai 
investor  atijce.    There   is   great  activity  in  building  at  the  preaent  ^ 
and  the  value  of  real  estate  i»  higher  than  ever. 

Butte  is  the  evolution  of  the  '*  old  mining  camp" :  it  H  Virginia 
a  grand  scale,  tuodeniized,  supplied  with  motor  railways,  electrte 
telephone  and  ottier  conveniences  ;  it  ia  principally  famous  for  its 
riisource.H  ;  the  hi  lis  yield  gold,  silver,  copper  and  coal  in  great  abn 
Butte  is  the  site  of  the  threat  Anaconda  Mine  and  other  fa moui 
Tbej^e  mine^,  mills  and  ^ meiters  employ  some  8,Ci(XJ  men,  and  with  oth 
employed  in  other  industries  are  paid  over  ^l,O0D,O(Xi  a  month.  The 
mineral  output  of  Butte  is  over  |iatUMX),OLK).  Electric  and  cable  car» 
in  aU  directions,  aggiegatiu^  about  2U  miles,  brintring  all  sections 
acd  cheap  comnjunicatioD  with  the  bujsiness  centre. 

The  water  source  is  second  to  none.    Butte  can  be  supplied 
gigantic  reservoir,  filled   with    the  purest  of  water  from   the    na 
springs  with  as  high  as  20,U00.0CX)  gallons  every  24  hours. 

As  an  evidence    of  the  high   character,  social  and  intellectual 
tions  of  the  p€*op]e  of  Butte  may  be  mentioned  its  Public  Free  Libi 
at  a  co^t  of  3JHMI,(XX)  and  containing  13,000  volumns. 

Aa  Butte  is  ilie  political,  railroiid  and  trading  centre  of  the  Sti 
is  in  regard  to  hanking;  the  capital  of  the  various  instftuf 
$2,000,000:  the  deposits  #0,MKf,0O0,  while  the  exchange  business  amc 
$20,000,000  per  annum.    Butte  is  hurrying  on  to  a  glorious  destiny. 


MISSOULA,  MONTANA. 


Is  beautifully  located  od  the  broad  plain  formed  by  the  jtitictioi 
BitttT  lioot  and  Jdisiioula  rivers  at  the  foot  of  the  wesstern  slop 
Rueky  Mountains.  Few  towns  can  boast  of  ^o  lovely  a  sitna^ 
healihfuJ  a  clinmte.  The  lower  altitude  and  the  prevalence 
Chinook  wind^^  from  the  Pacific  give  it  a  climate  several  dei 
than  any  other  town  in  Montana,  and  make  it  peculiarly 
culture  of  fruit,  flowers,  market  gardening,  etc.,  etc.  For  nine  mi 
the  year  the  climate  is  simply  inimitable.  Missoula^s  growth 
rapid  but  healthy,  and  it  now  contains  a  population  of  about  sevi 
and.  It  has  a  complete  sewer  system,  an  electric  light  system 
tioae  in  Montana^  a  complete  water  plant,  fumiabingao  unlimit 
ol  puie  sparkling  water  from  the  distant  range  of  snowy  mouni 
baa  three  b&nks^two  national  and  one  private,  two  daily 
weekly  newspapers,  street  railway,  etc.  The  State  University 
here,  also  one  excellent  academy,  one  high  school  and  two 
six  Protestant  and  one  Catholic" church,  public  library,  ot 
Fort  MiRHoula,  four  miles  southwest,  Is  now  a  four-company  posL 
proHpect  of  being  largely  increased.  Timber  and  lumber  product 
|a.0O(MM».  Mercantile  transactions  18(12,  f5,000,000.  Banking  tran! 
1892,  $15,000,000.  The  main  line  of  the  Norihern  Pacific  Hailroa< 
through  MiKfloola,  and  connects  here  with  the  Missoula  &  Bitter 
road,  aaabo  with  the  Northern  Pacrflc  &  Montana  Railroad  fi 
the  Coeur  d'Aleue  mining  camp,  and  thence  to  Spokane.  Th; 
rrkads — two  of  them  transcontinental — ^have  been  aurveyed 
built  through  Missoula. 

The  great  mining  camps  of  Butte.  Phil lipsburg,  Coeur  d^Alen^ 
within  a  few  hours*  reach  oy  rail,  furnish  an  unlimtt^d  and  certain 
for  ail  the  productions  of  the  f.irraer  or  fruit-grower. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  the  profits  of 
deningor  fruit  culture  are  so  great,  the  yearly  returmi  per  i 
from  ^'JOO  to  f  J,OOU. 


THE  SECRET  OF  BEAUTY 

Ib  foun*l  in  Cuticuv-a  Soap,  the  most  effective 
Skin  Purifying  and  BeautifyiriK  Soap  io  the  world, 
a«  well  as  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  loilet  and 
nursery  i^oaps.  It  i*  iJie  only  preventive  and  oime  of 
ptmples,  blackheads,  red,  rough  and  oily  skim,  rtd, 
rough  haudg,  with  ahapelesa  nails,  dry,  thin^  and 
falling  hair,  and  simple  baby  blemishesp  because  the 
only  preventive  of  inflamniation  and  dogging  of 
the  pores,  the  cause  of  minor  affect iooo  of  the  skin. 


"/,' 


scnlpf  and  hair. 

Cuticura  Soap 

Derives  ita  remarkable  purifying  and  beautifying 
properties  from  CutiCura*  the  gr**at  Skin  Cure, 
but  Bu  <leUcate1y  are  they  blended  with  the  purest  of 
toilet  and  nunM*ry  soap  stocks  that  the  result  Is  in* 
eoni|3arably  superior  to  all  other  skin  and  com- 
plexion soaps  while  rivalling  in  delicacy  and  surptup- 
ing  in  purity  the  moat  expensive  of  toOet  and  nursery 
soap6.  Sale  greater  than  the  combined  sale^  of  all 
other  skin  and  complexion  soaps. 
Bold  ihroiighoui  Lho  world.    Pr«p&rod  br  Potter  Drug  and  Cssincit  Corporation,  Boston, 


Ms 

**  Afx  AROirr  raa  Sn^.  Scalp  ajid  Haih, 
mailed  fre^  to  any  addrcs. 


*  04  psires,  30D  Dfieasea.  50  Ulustintlo&s  and  TesUniotiliila, 


THAT 


to  aid  ycu  to  compre- 
hend the  Jigures 

33,000,000 


'.r/eo 


.u:  Hli  hruond  Bl», .  tlilL.»  O. 


hv.ry  vibitiT  to  xXw  World's  Fair  will 
be  anion !ah«?d  und  amaxinl  at  thr  immense 
Mjce  of  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts 
Building,  but  they  will  l»e  more  ostonished 
to  know  that  tiie  Chocolat-Monier  Ck>. 
prochice  and  sell  annunlly  more  chocolate 
than  this  ennrmouH  biiihlhig  weighs. "^ 


•tirlv  '  'tt 

at  '- 

UwMi  SiTunM  , 

Twelve  ml  1 1  laa  »«anil«  99  •l«rl« 
Twtt  mUll«ti  i»uiitii|a  of  Iron* 
Oav  million  i>«ii{i«U  of  slaaa* 

MrvrfiCrt-ii    rii  I  t  ll  nii    u,»iiiwl«   nf    lillttirr 


III 


I    \tilo  tt» 

4^  tklrl>- 


OEM  AND    POND'S  -e«#%ia 

EXTRACT,       AVOID  X^OH 

ALL   IMITATIONS.  — ^— ^ 


ALL  PAIN 
Rheumatism 
Feminine 
Complaints 
Lameness 
Soreness 
^Wounds 


vA'e^'Jj.^h^'^  Bruises 

»urT    WRAPPER.    X      ,  t 

--^_  Catarrh 
II CC  Burns 
UOC  Piles 

POND'S 
EXTRidT 

It  vai^V 


When  you  buy  a  piano  for  your  home   you   want   one 
keep  in  good  condition  with  Httle  trouble   and   less   exj 
cheap  piano  which  requires  constant   attention    and   tuj 
becomes  an  expensive  piano   without   ever   being   a   sa 
one.      Among     the      desirable     qualities     which      re 


to  its  thousands  of  owners  and  among  other  features   pi 
the  front  rank  of  first-class  pianos,  is  this :  It  stands  in  ti 

\i  TiQt  toT  sale  bT  yo 


our 


CmCAQO*  1144. 


VDVERTISER, 


!*How  Soaps  Are  Made. 


ft 


I 


Wbtn  aa  aIIeaU  if  boiled  wl'i  >   coarse,  ia  formed  at  once*    TtitiinttTbe< 

•*Pr*mj^mv  sljii^imiifi*^  itimw    "    1/  '  .:  ,  v^'d  to  sliind,  a  slow  contlouM  reocLioii.  losiU 

•ri  ieittcaated '*SccoN'DART  SAPOxtri^iCATiON/*    If  a  soap. 

<xjr  r  '^prlTiiAry  eaponifloatloQ '^  Ib  over.  It  will  not»  «ft«ra 

Itttle  time,  )«t  her  (riM^i^.  luid  will  1h  md  cracked.    Tbe  reeult  of  all  tbia  is,  that  In  tbo  mm{M 

•rerfw here  supplied  there  la  no  frt'  a  ^r^ctj  cjece^s  of  unaalin/Ud  e<iuati4:  alkaltet.    Upon 

eiati;  MmpsA  wbtte  powder  abe  alkalLj  LULi>  ufttlmea  be  aeea  to  have  been  "aweAtad  oat«**  aa  It  la 
calkkd.    *'  On  tranjuparcni  noaps  th it  can  qften  bf  iteen  cm  ajine  hloom-iikr  depowit . " 

By  oar  patent,  "*  Vinolla ' '  8oap  la  freed  from  the  foregaing  objectiooa.  and  oontalaa  an  admlxtmra 
ot  isnaaponirted  emollient  oreaiD,  ao  that  It  may  not  injure  the  akm. 

Furtber«  tbe  procew  of  polishing  la  the  aouroe  of  a  serloua  objection.  In  the  pollabtnir  ^nd  hl^h 
Hoiabinff  of  aoape,  the  atnmgeetaiid  moat  eondenafid  alkaltoaare  used  to  pm  on  tba  frtoaai  Tbna  the 
aireiuir  lo6  alkaline  aoapa  are  made  more  alkaline  stlU.  The  flDiah  on  *' Vinolta  '*  Soap  la  put  on  bf 
preeaiin?  oolf . 

The  action  of  a  atrong  alkali,  be  It  noted,  upon  animal  ttaafucrifl  to  irritate  and  ereo  deetnvr  It. 
Tbe  prnaenooof  any  free  alkali  In  a  toilet  eoap«  eepectallj  for  adiaeaaad  or  tender  akm,  la  to  be  ooo- 
denini^d,  and  tboee  who  micarri  the  care  of  the  **  akin  and  hair"  mMII  appreciate  most  heartily  a  aoap 
mode  intbont  an  exoeaa  of  alkali,  and  that  oontatna  a  proteotjre  emollient  aizreeable  in  ua  aoilon  on 
ibaAkin. 

Th^re  la  r«t  another  point :  When  an  ordinary  aoap  (though  neutral)  la  brought  into  contact  with 
water  ic  it  Invarlahlj  more  or  le^sdeooiupoeedf  and  gi^ea  up  part  of  ita  aoda  or  po.aah,  which.  In 
fraahtng.  extracts  rho  oil  from  the  skin,  and  oauaea  thia  tlaaue  to  ahrireL  fiealdea  containing  alkalleiw 
many  aoapaaro  impregnated  with  TermiUon  (»  niercuHAl  compound),  chrome  red  la  ptrepaimtlon  of 
laadl.  and  Taiioua  coal-tar  colore  frequently  contaminated  with  araenlo. 

In  oertaln  forma  of  ctitaneooa  disease 'HhephyBlclan'fltnferdlot  la  ai;aln8t  the  use  of  aoap»  the 
^bOOfrenoe  of  the  free  alkali  In  which,  acting  as  a  powerrol  irritant,  ixcntihly  retards  reoovery/'  The 
ittk  of  anfaoch  occurrence  is  removed  by  using  **  Vinotia '*  Soap,  which  ia  a  neutral  superfatted 
■lap.  containing,  above  tbe  ert&ct  amount  of  fat  required  for  saponlieatiou.  some  free,  stable,  un- 
i»90filQod  cream. 

TlUiaUlr*  abnenct  qf  ejtctM^  of  aikali,  nml  ttu  presence  of  the  unaaponijifd  ertam,  minimiztM  any 
dEtlalffrioiw  aeiion  up/m  the  nkin,  and  iruurtg  emollieHt  jtrupertieii  in  tht  itoup/or  toiUt  and  mcdietU 
jfmrpamcJt,  Et^ry  other  form  of  ttoap^  it  \HU  be  oltsrrrrd,  drim  (he  Mki$i  to  a  greater  or  leas  liegree^ 
rtmtfWM  Ux  oU  and  nupplenenn,  and  hai^s  it  In  an  unnaturnt  »tatt, 

**  Vinolla  '  S<>ap  Is  cleansing,  lathers  a bundautly,  la  perfumed  with  a  rare  redolent  Freooh  roee 
0f  exquisite  rragr>inc«.  and  ji  antiseptic,  bland,  mid  emaljient.  It  ia  tbe  sAfent  of  aoapa  for  an  Infant'a 
ablR— Indeed,  u  is  unanrpaasatile  fur  th«  u.n\ct,  i  >  ud  b^th.    It  Is  par  tJcttUtruPe  the  aoap  fOr  the 

OMM  Uld  la  mo9t  pleavanUgnitefai.  ami  refte-l  iileuta  to  use,  forming  a  great  and  happy 

•entraat  with   the   usual   injurious  saponact^>in  t>i.«iiiK'ia.    Used  In  abampooing,  It  does  not  whiten 
t^  hair,  or  dry  and  injure  It  ;  nor  diMM  it  weaken  tbe  aoalp. 

**7lnolta**8oap  lafree  from  doxtrloo  or  British  gnm,  stAreb*  gelatine,  pumlc^vntone,  baiTta* 
ttitn.  allez.  talo,  and  other  like  subatanoea. 


"Vloolla 
Aifollowa:— 


other  •OAPi^J 
I  froe  froni^H 


SUMMING  UP. 

'  Soap  la  manaftiehtred  by  i^n  original*  patented  prooesa.  and  dllTara  from 

Firtt,  tn  that  it  oootalos  an  admixture  of  cream,  inMUad  ofaM,€^e€Mi  t^falkaJU^  and  la 
•Stiaoeoua  mattors,    Tbl « is  a  eubniani  lal  Nci«iiti(lc  adv^noe,  and  la  note wtirthy . 

aieoiidfDr.  In  that  it  oont^in^  an  einolKent  admixture  to  conntonct  tbe  alkali  let  freo  when  Um 
flotp  la ditaolved  In  wnt^r, 

Tk(rdt\t,  In  thill  -ipres^iun  only.  ifished  by  ant^ectlng  It  to  the 

oorrual vo  action  of  ^  r  dor  to  roalce  it  ^nd  wasti  worse. 

Fourthly,  in  th^.  ,»v  ,-..  ^  ,,  .  .„  li^^  (r«e  cream  acu  .a.  .^.a.Monijr  on  the  akin. 

**  Minolta  *  8oap  is.  beyond  doubt,  a  tritiy  acutntijit  mttap,  and  ime  thoaa  who  priae  the  health  of 
Um  akla  ahonld  use. 

*V^tSOLfA'*Si>Al>,  rioral,  U  eU.;  Medloal.  t&  cta.;  ToUol  lOttol,  U  ota.;  and  Vestal.  RS  ct^ 
<iiiU\      CBKAM    (for    Itching,    fatfe    SfMta,    ete.»,   M  eia^  ILWl  and  |i.7^    **V1N'QLU' 
iI'DER  (for  thn  TuUet,  Nunery,  etc.),  SO  ct*,,  fl.Oh.  and  fL7S^ 


Mmmtpttm  mmd  t'atnpMdftM  iftrtm^f  f*$it  Jr«Nf f'CAl  mnd  AH^it^H^ml  B^^p^rrtt  fr^m  «f»  MppMt*miimn^ 
**  rii»a(€4>  '*  JoMfis  ajft<l  f^rr|>«riii4oci4  wmmy  ^  #h««ia«d  «/  U^4img  ^ri«gi|4at«. 


BLONDEA 


IE.,  73-7 


^v.,HswH«e«. 


THT.  NORTH  AMElSmif^l^ftm 


C7Xj.A.^X1E*X£ZT3 


GELATIH 

For  Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange,  Charlotte  Russe. 

Our  Pulverized  Gelatine  It  the  most  convenient  for  family  use,  as  It  requir 

less  time  to  aiuolve. 

FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   GROCERS. 


GRANO  NITIONAL  PBIZE  of  1 6.600  francs  at  PAHIS  to  T.  UR 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AN  INVICORATINC   TONIC  CONTAINING 

FEEUVIAIT  BAEE,  BON,  and  PUEE  CATALAN  W] 

THE  BEST  REME 
for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 

MAT.ATtTA, 

NEURAIGIA, 
INDIGESi: 
And 

EETAEDED 

CONVALESCiai 


Gold  Medals  awarded  at 
PARIS,     VIENNA,    SIB- 


IT  IS  AN  AGBEEABIE 
AND  HIGHLY  EFFICA- 
CIOUS BEMEBY— London 

Lancet* 


Endorsed  by   the   Med- 
ical Faculty  of  Paris, 


PAEIS :  22  rue  DrouoU 


E.POUGEM&Ca, 

Agents  for  the  U.  i 
30  K.  William  street^ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^|^^^^¥W%na^V^ 


OR  THE  AGE 
CVlrRVrAMILV 
*  SHOULD  HAVE  IT 


E^  HAY  FEV 

nfToni     ... 
tnauciii 

LnHH Tiled  t; 
vented  by  < 
and  t  borc' 
roanv  ymr- 
▼en  I*' II  t , 

On  1 

w«    ^ill    send,  po**p»ld,  n  J  ' 


I 


he  Real  Hub 

of  the  uoi verse  is  not 
Boston,  but 

Cudahy's 
Extract 
of  Beef  t 

Rex  Brand, 

which  is  the  preserved 
nutriment  of  pure  lean 
beef.  It  makes  perfectly 
delicious     Soups    and 

ravics,    giving  appetite   and   health. 

I  It  is  unlike  the  ordinary  beef  ex- 
cts,  and  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise 

>  those  who  haven't  tried  it. 

1  J>e«Iers  sell  it,  or  nn  receipt  of  6c.  in  stampt 
Kf  postage  we'll  send  a  siimplc  package. 

THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO, 
Sootb  Onulia.         >         Nebnslou 


OR  BOURBON  WHISKEY. 


DISTILLBD   FOB  THE   PIIIEST  TRADE. 
GvaranUed  MHot'atefy  Fur9, 

\}^^^  hAnd-mmde  Sour  Mush  of  the  flaest 

iolft.     Price,  |15Mroafle:  or  by  rhc  barrel,  I 

M.ri  old.     SamiilM  nsnt  on  HppUcutlou.    No 

•bould  be  vfltlioai  ciiia  VVbUkey  in  cose  of 

iA-      RefereaoiMK  any    baak  In    IioiiiSTillo. 

OF  NELSON  DISTILLERY  CO.. 

I  and  12$  Baat  Main  Street, 


KIRK'S 

JUYEHILE 

TOIL] 


Dai(iiiE[irPEiiFiinD< 

—  REFRtSHlMG-KtHmiFUL 

^<'LflDlES^''CiilLDRE(L 


if 


<4 


The  Great  Eye  Restorer! 

onLY    CATARRH    cure. 

THROW  AWAT  TOTJH  SPECTACLES. 

AfvrirVA  la  tbe  inar\rel  of  tht"  Nlner«t*iitb 
L'enturv,  for  by  its  use  the  Blind  Jtif**, 
the  El€iit  ll€:ar,  nod  ratarrli  Ir  liiipOH- 
atble.  AtAinai<i  ati  absolute  certainty  in  the 
cure  qT  OalaraeiE«.  PterygiumB^  OranuUittd 
Lids,  Olaucoma^  AtnauroaU,  Muopiu,  /'/-<•#■ 
6yo^'a.  Common  Sore  E\ftJi,  or  \ctakenrd 
vmion  /mm  tiny  cause,  Mo  anlniAl  except 
man  weani  •pectmclea*  T  H  K  If  i£ 
NKKD  I^«»T  HE  A  •^PKCTACl.K 
VHK1M  ON  TflK  STUKEXM  OP  THE 
WOBL.D,  AND  KAKI£L¥  TO  Rf.Alt 
WITH.  &THEKT  Gl4%Sfli£ft  ABAN 
OOfWBD,  Actina  atto  cures  Nturaiffia, 
Headachts,  Colds,  Sotx  ThroiU,  Bronchitis 
and  Weak  Luttgn.  Actina  fa  not  a  anutf 
or  lotion,  but  &  Perfect  KliBCTBtC 
ROCKKT  BATTBitl,  usable  at  all 
Itmoe  aod  La  all  places  by  yonn^  or  old.  The 
one  Inatmznent  will  cure  a  whole  family  of 
any  of  the  above  forms  of  dl*<ejMte. 

A  VAL.UABLK  l|€»OK  PBEKoD  ap- 
plication. CooLaliiB 'lYeatlbO  on  Lbe  HnmH^n 
8v9tofn,  ite  dleeaeee  and  cure,  and  tlumaands 
i>r  Referenoee  and  TestlmoofalR. 

Bevrare  of  fraodulent  imitations*  See  that 
the  name  W.  C.  WilAon,  InTentor,  Patent 
No.  341,712,  ii  atamped  on  eacn  InBtrumeni. 
None  Keniilne  wttbout. 

f^AGfltVTIf  VTANTBD.  WBtTE 
P<#R   TKRinS* 

New  Tort  &  LOBflfli  Q&at3j&  km.. 


TOE  AJJMIM   AMKiUVm 


Spend  Your  Summer  Vaca 


AT    ONE    OF    THE- 


THE  NEW  YORK   CENTE 


kCIIlCAGO-LYOX  &  IIEALY, 


STATE  \^Vi  U^^^^^  ^'^^ 


Wm€t^Tf  1 


INLAID    FLOORING 

of  every  deacriptioii,  |  and  |  inch  thick. 


Grave 


Wat'ftacotmffs,    Ceitmgs,   and  Woad  Carpeting 
FIMEBT  QUALITY  OF  WORK* 

Scmcl  Tor  •*  Hoolc  or  I>atteriis/' 


Bath  Cabinet.  Rolling  Chair. 

A  CUltE  fori     A  Price  J  eat 
R  h  «  u  to  ftltvRi*  Booa  to  i  ho«0 
Llv«r  KtiU  Skin  uniiblo  to 
DtAemscB,  Etc,   IwRlk. 

BH»»TB  AND  (10M1ior»¥*, 

D«serlp:'Te  Liutt  f«nt  frft, 


20tb  KdiUon— Postpaid  ft>t  25  cents  (or  «tiUD|«} 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR, 

Book  "-^UfHOTM 


Whr  H  KftUa  f  >f^  Trirn>.  <;rey,  and  the  R«in«i 

Hy  Prof.  H  ^  \  Hk  Kli,  F.  It.  A.  8. 

\  .14,  CO., 

1013  AnJ.    ..^. ..  1  iilladelphia.  Pa, 


GrayesI 

OfFiCES  i 

Qoiton. 


O  AQT^RIl  D  :GE 


THE  KOmW  AMEBIC  Air  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


id 


^p 
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Twin  Remedies 


Buffalo  Lithia  Wa 


AND 


Hot  Springs  Wate 


IN 


Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rlieumatic  Gout.  ( 
tism  ;  their  Value  in  Calculi. 


T\t*    WTm     P     TatttI  oo     P^o/casor  of  J  nat amy  and  Materia  Median  in 
JJi.    Wm*  D,    iUWlCb,  mcnt  of  the  Unii^ertntyt^  Virginia,  former  Re 


T\^      AlVr/i4-^nn    C      r*^fTin*+      fiuroton  irttired)  U.  S.  Nupy,  Resident 
UT,    AlgemOn    O.    UaiUCll,    Sprinon,  Ark,,   aaya:      'My   expoHence 
BUFFAl.0  LITHIA  WATER  Ib  ilmiU'd  to  (he  treatment  of  Gout.  RheumaUsm,  an 
dise&se, 'HhenmalioGout '  f80-oaUedj«  which  Is  In  contradbtincUoD  to  the  lihoutAau 
Garrod. 

"I  hATO  had  excellent  result*  from  thlH  Water  in  these  afftDctlons,  botli  In  my 
and  ifi  the  treatment  of  patients  for  whom  1  have  prescribed  it* 
rcDiGdial  RK^at  islu  eotstaiDed  Alkalies  and  their  eoivent  properties. 

**  H^tice  n  Is  a  prophylactic  as  well  as  a  remedy  Iti  Nephritic  Colic  and  formlag 
to  a  redundaocy  of  Uthio  Acid." 

Reside  mi 

SpHnos.  ^a.,  says:^  **l  tevl  no  hesitancy  whatever  io  saytofir  that  in  Gout,  Rheatnatie 
tlsni^CstoDe  In  the  Bladder,  acid   In  all  dtseaMB  of  Uric  Acid  Dtatheslls,  1  koow  of 
comparable  to  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER. 

'*  ItB  effects  are  msrkcd  tn  caosinK  a  disappearance  of  Albumen  from  the  urine.    Iq 
of  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneya  I  witnessed  decided  beneficial   results  f\ 
and  from  its  aclioo  in  tbU  case  I  should  hare  great  confidence  in  it  aa  a  remedy  In 
tbia  disease." 

The  late  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Carriiigton.  ^:Zu''^ZZf'iTr] 

Water,  Spring  No.  2,  baa  bIr nat I y  demonstrated  its  remedial  power  in  GouL,  Hhi 
Rheumatism,  ITrlc  Acid  Gravel  and  other  maladies  dependent  upon  the  Uric  Acid  Dlat] 
'*  It  pot  only  eflmlnates  from  the  blood  the  deleterious  ai^ent  boforo 
but  dissolves  It  in  the  form  of  Calculi,  at  least  to  a  sise  that  renders  ita  pa8«ag«  aloaff  i| 
urethra  comparatively  easy.    Send  twenty  cases  No.  2." 

llr  T  R  Rnr'liimn  ^* '''<■«' ^^V*'^**'*  J^o*  ^rfn^s^  ^r«f.,  «flv«.'  *'ge»d 
j;i.  1  .  D*  DULIIdlldlU  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER.  Sprin«  Ko,  i  I  bar« 
Ihla  water  fir  Gout  In  my  own  person,  and  prescribed  it  for  pari<4nt«  similarlr  anlftertti^, 
decided  beneficial  result?.    I  take  groat  pleasure  In  adrlslng  Gouty  patlenta  to  ibeaa  S^q 

Water  for  sale  by  all  druKKists.    Hotel  at  Buffalo  Lithti 
Open  June  t.  Pamphlet  sent  to  any  address 


m^^m 
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^f^X^^f^X^  %^  {^ 


Royal  Unfermented  Bread 


As  endorsed  and  recommended  by 
the  New- York  Health  Authorities. 

Royal  Unfermented  Bread  is  peptic,  palatable,  most 
healthful,  and  may  be  eaten  warm  and  fresh  with- 
out discomfort  even  by  those  of  delicate  digestion, 
which  is  not  true  of  bread  made  in  any  other  way. 


ft 


To  make  One  Loaf  of  Royal 
Unfermented  Bread. 

I  quart  flour»  i  teaspoonful  5att,  half  a  teaspoonful 
sugar^  J  heaping:  teaspoonftils  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der/ cold  boiled  potato  about  the  size  of  large 
hen*S  egg,  and  water.  Sift  together  thoroughly  flour,  salt, 
sugar,  and  baking  powder;  rub  in  (he  potato;  add  sufhctenC 
water  to  mix  smoothly  and  rapidly  into  a  stilT  batter*  about  as 
Boft  as  for  pound-cake ;  about  a  pint  of  water  to  a  quart  of  flour 
will  be  required  — more  or  leas,  according  to  the  brand  and 
quality  of  tbe  flour  used.  Do  not  make  a  stiff  dough,  like  yeast 
bread,  Four  the  batter  into  a  greased  pan«  4^  by  8  inches,  and 
4  inches  deep,  filling  about  half  full.  The  loaf  will  rise  to  fiH  the 
pan  when  baked.  Bake  in  very  hot  oven  45  minutes,  placing 
p«per  over  first  15  minutes'  baking,  to  prevent  crusting  too  soon 
on  top.    Bake  immediately  after  mixing.     Do  not  mix  with  mUk. 

*  Perfect  succes  can  be  had  only  wtth  the  Rojral  Bakiti^  Powder,  because 
il  IS  the  only  powder  in  which  tHe  ingredient*,  an  prepared  to  a*  lo  give 
that  cofvtiouout  action  o«cessary  lo  rai**  the  larger  bread  kiaL 


^^^i^^SlfV  ^Ij^fe?^^^^^  *f^?^ 


The  best  baking  powder  made  is.  as  shown  by 
analysis,  the  '* Royal*'  Its  leavening  strength  has 
been  found  superior  to  other  baking  powders,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  powder  which  will 
raise  large  bread  perfectly. 

Cyrus  Edson,  M.  D. 
Com'r  of  nwL\lH,He^->ioTV  CW^. 


'LISTEN  TO  THE 

FLORIDA 


Ule  of 

Profit    ftna   loas 

_        _       _         AdTantage*  Rnd  j 

dniwbB.c^fl     in     our    Tntmth^y     "'^  Florida 
llani«««'4*k4^rt"  t(«lLliiR of  anldeal  townsbSp 
•adcltinikt^.  tUfih  bealilbriil  landa,  f^rvedoni  j 
frr^m  f*rt>«t«<  Swamptt  und  ataliiiia,  23  ctenr  I 

t'taenp   botret  sold  on   $1  GO    (sjid  op)   per  j 
iDODth  liiBtallmeDtM.  i 

Chf-np  mrmportatloD  to  iettlen  Stud  pro* 
pectom, 

f'h^pan  Kiid  good  Botet  board,    Freo  boattag,  I 
etc.  1 

Oriknffeiit  I^rnioiiM  and  Plueapt^leH  <tyr  I 
Simple*.  I 

Hn  miner   Is  here  dellahtftiL    No  tKnjnt^et.  no  I 
liquor.    Mafn pie  Paper  Fre<j.    Hundreds  bujr 
lag'    Write  now, 

O.  M,  CRO»B\\  Edlifir. 

Airon   Pnrk.   Fin. 


!§2SESSS^§25E5ES25E5E5e 


To  10^  Net  to  Investors  [ 

<m  FIB8T  HQETOAQE  Improrod  Property 

LOANS.  Titlm  GMmjnaU^  ppr^oiul  «tt4»ntj<!>[i 
olirf  D  Co  «Vf ry  d9toil  Beat  rerervn^^fSK.  Full  in 
lorniiiiiuD  urladijr  i^ven. 

Joe^^pb  P.  Bwbq,  Bait  Laka  CHty,  Utah. 


mmmm^mmmmmmmmBmmmm 


nilT  VOUR  MQflEV  In  Oold  Fortunes  m>de  In 
K  Cripnle  Crv«k  iJtM  Kkids  On  pUeo  from  flO  up.  vhcfO 
"  wil]irlnir«ttrljraurns.  BanK  refa  THft  WOODS 
tUVlgTMEUT  CO.,  Dwiver.CQlD, _^__ 

tl^OOO  in  20  Pmes  of  $60  each* 

Tbe  Phenybn  rjiarmtirnl  f>r«p»Ti)r.  Slanrilftrtannu  Cbem 
IHU.  1ST  and  l!f»  WiUiaui  SL.  Nr  w  York,  TUAnnlnctumrt  of  the 
PHENYLIS  AJ<TlM£m€Si  AJiDAiin  PliEl  A  RATIONS 
drier  '4B  prue*  qI  tM  eacti  lur  tUtf  Ik-*!  VU  (umptontiun*, 
^roM  ar  •«rwL  or  30  lino  rack,  rnitabte  lor  Ad«frtt«inf  carb 
ollU  ao  prpptttvtXAo*^  Bntd  twd<xiit  vttiup  for  orcMk&r  roii 
ten  IDS  tiuitructh^n*  and  ctinditHnu  Ad-dreM  '*AdTrrtwiiif 
llrpajtmrnt,^'  rbenjrhn  plukiniiacal  CompBOV,  Boa  lOtl, 
GencfSl  P(wt  Omec.  Kew  Ywk  city 


|«  lafeA^  D  ATK  TVB8.  WkoltuW  A  lUtitlL    For  "I^tb 
I  «ain  ^  Room  "A  '^PorUbk."   Dunblr,  muty  loAf  hsmI 
rrl.  Ufiil,  1Utl«  *tft(«>r.    Ag»nto 
Lftad  4»lh«n  tFud  for  cUcalkrii. 

^E,  J.  Knindtiin,  Ab«  Arfror.  ir/eAb 


ft-SS^lfA? 


PENCILS 


At*  pnequAled  for  smcHitli^  Ving li  leads. 

If  ftmr  itattooer  doea  not  keep  them,  xneuttoD  Tbk 
KoATH  AMVStjca.i  Rktiew,  und  scEid  Ite.  lu  siainpnto 
JoMph  Dixon  Crm:ll)1e  Company.  Jersey  Cltr,  N.J«t  for 
nple  wortli  double  tbetuo&py^ 


f  TiyceaCouiM 
In  tbe 

SPRAGUE 
I     A%J|f  Correspondence 
-    '^^"      School  of  Uw, 

a  ■  0t^  >m.^  ^"    fl«ad  iob-  •te-mpi  frr 
if  iJ  Itfl  Ra      p*rtlc«l«r. 

J.  Corn  CM,  «kM.,  Scc'v, 
DKTflOIT.MIOH. 


SHORTHAND.: 


You  can  write 

— —  -_  BftUTeneci    In 

ui  hoOT  bj  the  c«1etir»ted  tioo-abadlnE,  noD-poalciOD* 
eoacectlve  Torwel  PRRN  IN  method.  Read  tike  print: 
rre«t  breYltr  l^eaeoat  hj  MAIL.  Trial  FReR«  Write 
H.  M.  PKBNIN,  Aatkar,  "  


Two  System 

of  LIfo  Insurance  ara  Qont^ 
the  field  for  public  favor 
Old  LlneandtheNew.  Thef« 
l9  cumbersome^  arttfrclal 
co8tty.  The  latter  Is  simple 
ural  and  Inexpensive.    Tho 


^SSOCIATlQ 

Is  a  etrtktn^  example  of  tha 
plan  of  Life  Insurance. 

The  Largest  and  Stronffi 

Natural-Premium  Insurant 

of  Hew  England. 
35,000  in  fin  BKRN, 
tio3,acKi,0CNi  ii«i§rRA?irrK  !■ 
ti,ooo,ooa  vAHw^  f<irBPi.i;M* 

$r ,000,0041  Paid  in  I»EAT1I  MA 

The  T^  E IV  PO I.I r  V  of  tbs Ummm 

Benefit  A HHori^mt  if ui  ban  no  superior. 
Cnali  I>irideiid»^  Vwk»W  li«rreBd< 
aff!«9     Pnid-ti'p     lnanr«BC«9     ac< 

desirable  optlotis. 

SpliiKfld  Qpeningi  for  Energ «tfc  Man  to  Ad  i 
Saneral  and  Stita  Agantt, 

GEO.  A.UTGHHELD,  Prts.,63SMi  81, 


WF  All  who  hare  Roenacd 
rf»~\/  iD'^umnce  may  be  wron 
r /\\  winh  to  know  the  trtitta 
Pfl^T-  *'  How  and  Wh j/*  i8!*ti< 
jCy^wr  P^^^  MtrTHAL  Lu 
AOtL#    Chestnut  Street,  Phili 


pahker'^ 
hair  bals 

Piunioica    a    InrurMia 
Utt^w  Fana  t»  r 
Hair  to  ita  To 
Ctiit*  we^p  AltBMn  _ 


vr  iiim  DR.  j.sTEPi 


Babftl 


PHENt 


DctroU,  IMich. 


The  Tendency 

of  the  a<»  ia  toward  »ni«tie  affacka     Wi 
of  the  timea  in  oar  paiticalar  I 
Hinpleii  OMlled  for  9  cents     Fi 
A.L.DtAMENTa  CO.  x6B4Ctie 

ALL  FATPEOl 

.  iM  Tan 


Should  taka  Tr 
safe  cur©  for 
wrltea:  "Fo^i^ 

oeota  to  The  THii.t.r* «.  ^--u. 
Chicago.  ML 


t\MXt 


»  smfftoe  and  body  4f1 


Lami 
<»dor.    WHlfl^ 


DolaetlKl 
rllfllort 


mmmmm 


nnipv 


TRP  HFMJlNn  '^^^  '^^  ^^  outward  display  at  the  expense  of 
inii  UuBiiiaU  ^^^  unseen  fittings/  Hard  woods,  tilings,  carv 
ings,  stained  glass,  combined  with  the  cheapest 
obtainable  furnaces  and  ranges.  We  are  now 
tearing  out  these  poorly  constructed  furnaces 
and  substituting  the  **  Perfect*'  in  hundreds  of 
such  dwellings 

Send  for  llluatrated  CatAlo^e  of  the  "  Perfect"  Furnftcc 

RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO.. 


FOR 

LOW-PRICED 

HODSES 


R»Ubllahed  ISS3. 


84  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO.    232  &  234  Water  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
I  27  Sixth  St,,  PORTLAND,  Ore-        94  Union  St..  BOSTON. 


PURE  CISTERN  WATER. 

LEE>S  F1LTE«IN<4  JOINT  pre vetita  leaves, soot,  bugs, 
birdfi'  oests,  dead  blrda  and  all  other  foreiRn  matter  from  en- 
tering your  cUtern.  It  gixea,  you  FIRE  CISTERN 
WATER.     Phyaicians    say    that  IMPLfRE    WATER  U 

productive  of  Chol€ra»  Typhoid  and  Malmri&l  Fevers  and 
various  other  complainte.  To  AVOID  ALL  IHPI  RITIES 
use 

LEFS  FUTERINa  JOINT. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Money  Order,  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States,  for  the  followintr  prices: 

With  Cut-oft, 

Tin.       Galv.  Iron. 

f3.00 

8.25 

3.75 

125 


For3^Inch  Pipe  $2.50 

*    4     '*  **      .....  2.75 

^'5      **        "     3.25 

'*    6     **  **                 3.75 


Iff  pr 
Without  Cot  off. 

Tin.  GalF.  iron. 

$tQO  12.25 

2.2£5  2.50 

275  aon 

3  23  3  50 


USam  aUSTTHI THING 
FOR  ACIMTa, 


THOMAS  lEE,"'"c',;c^:tr,"^?"' 


^  "IT  GOES" 

•  PATENT  IT.* 

Wallace  A. Bartleti 


^>    WASNiNGTON,    O.C. 


THE  SUN  SHINES  FOR  ALL 


THE  A  B  C  OF  MONEY. 

By  Andrew  Carnegie.  ' 

rJnio.  i>aper,  10  cents. 

THE  KORTH  AHERfCAN  REVIEW, 

3  £a$f  Fourteenth  Stf^eet,  ft,  T, 


# 


but  it  won*t  heat  your  house  in  winter.  Our  heai 
Will.  We  have  had  fifty  yeare*  experience  manuf act 
ing  heating  apparatus.  We  give  you  your  cboice 
methixi.     We  manufacture 

Boynton  Furnaces.  Boynton  Hot-Water 

Heaters,  Boynton  Steam  Heaters, 

Rane:e9,  Etc, 

Vhtf  «r«»  for  %ale  hr  th«  hp^t  rffnifn-  nil  over  th#  Uai'^ed  StatM. 

Our  QfttaJocriH  .;.    Boi tor  vend  for  ft, 

Indi'  iiK  dcftlred* 

THE  BO  I  j\  i  xj^\  V  ^RH\C^  ^^^ 
m^Mi.  un.Lake  st««x^    arsifift  wi«i.  ixv^  *>^«  ^%«ii*i 


TBE  i\ORTH  AMI 


Thcpic  auc  many  kinds  or 

TYPEWRITERS 


THE   BEST! 


The  Typewheel  Improved 
Manifolding  and  Per 


UNI 
PEi 


Full  |««rtic«iUr»  tr«\ 

HAMHOND  TYPEWRII 

447-4^9  East  sad  SU 

NEW  YORK 


Tho  »bn 
mLIIF:T    r 

fcit»,liyro*li.  t  !  tt.^p  .  o  !,-''ii*^  Tn  InitPd  6Mm,  C«ii«d4  Md       FRED  BOIiLEi  848  W«l  ] 

Adolf  Gohring  L  Co.  ,180  Pttui  Sl.p  M«Y.  cai]i*h.A  t»  cia.«r«« 


THE  MUNSON  TYPE! 

THK  l*KMFKrT   XVPiC«tai1 

do  r»QlM«Mi  work  for  tktt  grraiffat  | 
■hoaid  ran  «Mfll]y  mi4  »f>i  t«i  wU  i 
ortttnAry  air*  ;  h«r«  Inierc^a 
porUble  In  ihe  het^  tmifv  of  i 
do  all  thut  (^/m)d  ni44iaaft!||f  Im  < 

WW  eomii  to  It* 


>^^m 


riSER. 


z^v^^ 


^Chi 


_    in 

once  accustomed  to  the 
suit  cttamy   lather— 

prodoced  by  Williams'— 

Objects— 

to  the  brash— Quick  drj- 
ine— <rusiinp  Wher  of 
loTexior  Shaving  Soaps,. 

riVBR  50  MUUon  men  DM 
«vcf7  da  J  la  tlie  year. 


iSaid  the 

Owl 


^l 


toliimsclf,  **Iftlic 

moon  I  could  get, 

wbenevcr  I'm  dry 

my  throat  I  could 
uel ;  The  mooa  U  a 
quarter — with  a 
quarter  I  hcio";  you 
can  purchase  £ve 
gnliuQs  of 

HIRES' 

Root  Beer." 

k  Delicious,  IFtttFERAIfCfi,  Thlrsl- 

queiichUi^t  ficaUh-CU in;  DiIaIl. 

Good  for  aor  time  of  jrcsr. 

bOBt  tw  dmeH^nA  If  ft  d^slw.  fbr  Cli«  •&%«  v( 

-kl^  tell*  vou  muom  oitl»f  aind  t*  *'}u*t 

^      tli  lbt*«.    Ho  tBill«M>  Ift  ««  rm^ 


! 


Mixture 


Gentlemarts 
Smoke. 

I  yMCpvkfmsrinfU-ove  1^ 


Convenience, 

Elegance  and  Durability 

«r«  lli«  Leadlnt  Feattirrs  of 

GLOBE  BUSINESS  FURNrXURE. 

The  be5t 

ifiateHaU  thai 

can  he  liAd 

are  used  In 

Qlohe  Desks, 

Cabinets, 

SecreUrys» 

Counters, 

Railings  and 

Partitions. 

Sketchfi  sfi^ 

Eitlmate* 

FutnUhed 

OLoae  sscRvtAJTY 

6<n4  f«r  tUastrsUd  ftod  0«ftcii^tlvt  Catil^fue. 

THE  GLOBE  COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, 


t^ 


Br^un,  OrMis  a  Adftmt.  E»»tfrni  A^^aaa.^ 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  BEVJKW  ADVERTISER. 


The  Great  Arithmetic  Mad 


Mr.  C.  L  Wade.  Cashtcr  PltUburjch  Nftt 
i  Bwnk  of  Commerce*  irritv^ :     "It  doee 

&lM»iittu-o  im.'n'!»  workaround  hiirf."* 

Mr,  Qeo.  L.  Chase,  Pre».  Hartford 
Fire  ln9*Co*r  writes:    "We   feel 

tluit  vrr  euuUJ  notdir<|K  n-H*  with  it  wil 
out  raunin^r  uf  piTiititji  tni^iL-monr*/ 

PoUdam  Red  5andstone  Co., 
PoUdajn,N.  Y.^fCf-i^:      "It is, 

no  fia^irt' ration  to  mny  thut  thv 
Comptometer  enable*  one  man  to 
do  th*  work  of  two.  A  ('ompujroe- 
ter  [LB«d  dally  nev^eml  hours  conti>i' 
ually  for  nearly  two  yamn  »bowi 
aJKio«t  no  wtiAr."' 


The  Onl  V  Practical  Addlnfir  Ma- 
Ciilne  and  so  utocmJ  that  falke  ad- 
der«  are  try  Ins;  to    bBink  oo  tba 
ComptoiueUr'a  rcputatloa. 


It  Is  flow  In  U5e  la  hundreds 
Counting  Hooma.  and,  i( 
'  )Hr  GoTeminent«, 

relief  from  mti  ^'^ 

The  Compt4nn( 

bv  KcyaUlceaTfp 

fornix    AddltioQ. 

Moltlplloattoa.  Dli 

e&t,   Perceiitair«, 


PsiBphlet 


FeltATarraH 

09  to  56    liilB< 

CHICA4 

BRANCH  t54Fn 
OFPlCe:  t 


Cyclers         JF  you  own  bd  "imperial**  you'll 
will  surely  ^'*^  proudtr  than  ever.     Tf  you 

wJ«l*  th»  don't,  you'll  learn  why  other* 

yuiiine  ^  ^^      Imperial  Catalogue  acnt 

*  *  I  m  penal        r^^e  on  f  eq«esl. 

exhibit  AMES  It  FROST  COMPAiV 

at  the  W<^  rid 'a  Fair.  CM  ICAGO 

Section  "F'*  Qallery  Tran»portatlon  EuUdinir 
It's  cifr  MMia  an^lnteraatiiif,  aa  aliowii  by  cut  above. 


Tbe  Name  to  Ri 

wht*n 


tIG 


A.  W.  GUMP  & 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

§36.00   to  §50.00  •B.ved  on  nma; 

aveoud-tianct    llley^elea.      LUta   I 

i^OOQ  In  atock*    Cash  or  t 

AOKBTTS  MTAMTKiK 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Unprejudtoed  advice  glireo.  AU  maketi  half -pHce. 
Shipped  any ntbere  for  examinmtloa.  Exchau^ing 
aSpeelaUy.  Monthly  pavmenta.  SS-pafcecat.  free. 

Jttpmvm      i  4h  Ltberty  St ,  Nefr  York. 

SZABQnASTIIS,    f  im  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


UfUlCT  I  llliP  A»r«vl»d  and  adopted  «f  the  AmeH 
liniUi    !-«»»*»  fcoirrtlier   with    rule*    for    knlamAxoo 

IHLIIiQ  BROS,  &  EVEBABD,  Ealamaxoo.  Mioh. 


of  A|tifltk3  WALL  PAPERS  tmtii  fcir 

80.    ttvw  dfMurf  a.  DeAuliful  coUinnca. 

A.  L.  DtAMEKT  A  OO.. 

IflM  CbeBtDut  St.,  Pbiladslpbia. 


DIPT-t  -OIFOKO  MfQ-  C0.«38  WASASHi 


CRfPLESy 


TJuH1^«  KDd  irin«,  If  roa 
wnol  H.I  r  o  r  exorclMSi  buy 


.'rlSllTRiCYCLE 

powtr.     CHBAP  FOR  AU> 
FAY  MFG.  CO»,  Elyrla,  O, 


Columbiafi  Desk 
paga»,  poatage  7c 
$6.00  to  fdoo.oo. 

American  Desk  & 

370  373  ^Abuh  Ar.,    CI 


M 


ONARCH  BICYC; 

ARE  KING  OF  THEM  A| 


FOUR  STYLES. 

Elegant  Designs. 
Beautiful  Finish, 
LIglit  Weight  and 
Rigidity. 

Send  tor  ouf  ^4- V'^^^  Catalogue. 

Full  U\ne  of  CtcVe  Kccji%%^t\^*. 


riw\e.ASL^ 


TBK  rmnrn  American  n^viEW  AnrsmTSER. 


**  tn  U»  soeiai   impattance   the   Bicycle   demervee   to   rank 
next  to  the  ntihraf/  and  the  teleffraph^  among    the  inventions 

of  our    waning    century,"*— Prot.  Nathaniel  Southgale  Shaler,  Dean  of  th«  Uwraoce 

Scienii^c  School,  H4rv,ard  Univcrttiy.  in  the  Aibntic  Monthly  far  October ,  1S9J, 


Draisine 
Bicycle 


in 


Columbia 
Bicycle 


1S93. 


Th«  LATEST 

Md  BEST  Bicycle. 


<m  the  most  scientific  principles  by  skilled  workmen. 
Every  part  thoroughly  tested  before  being  ftssentbted. 
Parts  made  on  the  interchanj^eable  system. 
Every  Columbia  Bicycle  Is  s^uaranteed* 

We  do  not  have  to  reduce  price*  because  we  give  full  v«Io«  for  the  money, 
and  everyone  paya  the  same.  We  suar«nCee  to  all  purclwMrs  ol  Coliunbls 
Bicycles  that  we  will  make  no  reduction  of  ftclling  prkcs  during  tbe  yc*r  ijl^* 


Manufacturing  Co. 


Warerooms  and   General  Otflcea* 

221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

FACTOklE3,    MARTFORO*    CONN. 

Brtocli  Houses:   i3  Warren  St.,  New  York;  a^v  V^/Bte%%\*  Kve.^  Qeaca^^- 

C^umhu  aulog^  Inm  at  our  oifkes  and  at  onf  acrncka  v  \»i  taani  l«i  v^<>  vw«H«.tk\«»»J^^ 


THE  VIRGINIA, 

AT^ERICAN    F^LArsr. 

EXPECTANT  VisitorB  ta  tis 
ExposiUon  wUlda 
the  book  of  p^loto^rapKle 
illustrating  this  hututia 
HoleL  It  is  Absolute 
(no  iuBUrauce  ♦  ai   I 

DtghlDgBj,  iij  O..I  tn  1 

inannfr,  locate^l  iti 
tieigbborhood  :  rn: 
dirt  andcotifu 
and  yet  withiii  v^^.,  ^aJIti 
Illinois  Central  R,  R,  y^, 
LandingB.  the  sborti 
to  the  Fair  grouDrJA, 
Th«  f  ollowiRif  List  of  Nsmei  It  Taken  from  the  Regmer  of  '*  THC  Vf  HQfj 


I 


THE  WARSAW  SALT  BATHS. 


WARSAW,  N.  Y. 

While  using  all  forms  of  Modern  Baths,  greatest  success  has 
been  attained  by  the  employment  of  Natural  Salt  Batfts^  seven 
times  the  strength  of  Sea  water.  Specially  valuable  for  treatment 
of  Rkeuniatic  and  Nervous  troubles  and  as  a  General  Tonic. 

if^  *  ♦  jf  ^]^^  society  of  free-hearted,  intelligent  and  refined  people  cheers 
and  refreshes  him,  he  can  have  ail  the  society  he  wanU  at  the  Warsaw  Salt 
Baths.  If  he  is  tired  of  irisiting  he  may  retire  withrnt  offeoce.  »  *  ♦  Por 
the  convalescent  or  the  stronger  ones  light  gymnastics  are  provided,  swimming 
baths,  fishing  excursions  or  more  extended  walks  to  beautiful  lakes  and  water- 
falls.   *    *    ♦  "— PiiOF,  Chuhchill,  in  Oberlin  i\'^/f?*. 


JOHN  C.  FISHER,  M.  D.. 

Medicaf  Superintenclent- 


W.E.MILLER. 

Business  f^anairer^ 


SELL  CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE. 


FABULOUS  FORTUNES  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  IN 
CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE. 


■ 


*i 


^^m  You  are  not  to  blame  because  you  were  not  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  Chicago  Real  Estate  at  the  original  prices 
I  and  become  a  Millionaire  as  thousands  have  done. 
Eight  of  the  leading  Bankers  and  a  large  number  of  Chicago 
Millionaires  have  started  a  new  Chicago,  and  it  will  be  your  fault 
now  if  you  fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  new  City,  A  few 
lots  judiciously  selected  will  make  you  wealthy. 

We  want  Agents  to  represent  us  in  every  Town  and  City. 
Remember,  it  pays  to  deal  with  responsible  people.     The  gentle- 
men comprising  this  Association  represent  over  $400,000,000, 
Write  to-day  for  full  particulars. 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  LAND  ASSOCIATtf^ 

<THE    LARGEST    REAL    ESTATE    FIRM    VH    KW^^W^Ks,  *c*%J 


ASK  YOUR  OEAI.KR  FOR 

SCARFS  AUD  SUSPENDERS 

Beariag  oar  Trade-MBrk* 


TH8¥    ARK    TilK    BBirr    m4DE, 


jm,  COLBURN  &  WILCKENS, 

MANUrACTlTUKRa, 


REMOV/ 


James  M*Cutcheoi 

announce  that  thfj  ' 
iie»»   to   No»   14   Vv 
(opposite  Fifth  Avriinr   m^ 
will  demote  the  entire  1 
of  th^ir  IncrcA^lniE  tr%A^ 
thetr    Urgrr    fActlHteii     «»d 
«lderJit Ion  of  tbe  muitan-'  *  '■  ' 
cuBtomemto  mf  rli  th«lr 

SevcF&I  dep&rtuienU  whm 
eDlarKiHl,  and  •oni*  new  tin 
bm  tt^  '  ^  '-  •*'-'-  - 
tbeir 

THE  LINEN  ST< 


tRTISl 


1,400  £wt«bmtlMS«. 

uv*ini««fc  ^  snucTLY  unv- 

1>AK  pllJ«tCliUl0< 

A  M  Principle 
applied  to 
Consomptloo 

mad  d\mm*A9  of  Ttin*c  m&d 
Longa,    A  nport  iliowUut  rt^ 

maOKMU,  (iko  lUuatTAtwTMd- 
vr  MMl  xidri— 1<  of  tifttJieiitB 
ctirril  «wDt  on  ftpptlcAuoo. 

1  Two  Wetki*  BUj 

Merliiiwom  saDiiarlii, 

Box  168»     lew  Tork. 


EBMOVED  TO  OREBTLIKE,  0. 

HARTMAN^S 

PATElffT  OfSIDi; 

Window  Sliding  Blind 


Am.' I 


i:w>piJlftr  Blind  in 


"]■! 


vrr 


:  rnori"  f^io 
IdiMt  (jiiutilo 

*hiIt  blind 
^itc'tton.  It 
it,  T^-m  of 
>  hlit«<'tii  JLrv 

■  ^  k^ttiiUM.    s*i*U  f-(«fnt  ■rtantp' 
'  ik*icp  1ll4i«tr»««iloiULlofrue,&tid 


THE  HARTMAN  SLIDING  BLIND  CO. 

Mo.   67  LarwitI  S.,  Croatfme,  a,  tf.  ^,  A, 


Have  you  a  cnmrr»rtAb1e  bed?  IfDot,  seTii]  for 
one  of  our  AlB  nATTBEHIiESY  which  tAlM* 
the  place  of  a  Bpring  hc4  and  ordinary  raattres* 
eumblD^d.  Makes  fh«  purcat.  cJeanest.  and  6ert 
coucb  in  the  world,  Tlie  only  M4TTttBlSS  tziftd« 
that  aJRfbfdfl  alMoluto  rest  and  perfect  hd&ltli. 
Write  for  iestlmoniAis  ^Xkd  price  list. 

I1IKTROPOI.ITAZf  Aia   OOaDfl   €<».» 
II  Union  Sqimro.  7 Tempi©  PlAoe, 

W*  YORK,  0O8TOK. 


NEV 


>\/?H  yOa  DEAF? 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 

TVIi:  A  r  K  A  PHO>  r  win  Hir«ly  help  vod  t f  yoa  do. 

ft  U  «  nc«r  RcUntiOo  iDventiodi  wliioh  wrLIl  r«Mor«  the 
hcmrlnir  of  oo«  ool  Unrn  di'ftf.  V\  hrn  in  th«  ev  It  ii 
|«vl>ll»lr,aod  do«t  not  cau*e  tlie  sUirl^tfiit  dlncomfort 
IB  w«anDf     It  li  to  tUft  ear  whst  th«  >l>M«iiar«  toth« 

tc7«w  an  ear  tr^ctaola.    nun  6-  r«<<>(l  ah-oituttv /rr*  >(  cott  ai 
XHEAtTKAPHONK  «  01|PA!Vir*i«  KOOMS, 
•Cr?  Miuoulc  Tvmi^lc^ChlcjMro.tlL 


DEAFNESS  g!?Lr^^o«K 

Diviroa  Street.  Grand  Rapid*.  Mich. 

NEW  YORK.  Saratoga  Sprlnss* 
^  DrankeDDesB  Is  a  Dieeaae  ;  It  Can  Be  Cured.** 

The  Keetey  Institute 

For  the  cure  of  AlcohoUsni,  Opium  Babtt  and 
NerTotiB  IHae&aee.  The  KeeloT  treat ruont  liae 
eurrd  110.000 and  Is  indorsed  bv  the  U.  S.  Gorem- 
mcntfor  use  exotusit'ety  Id  National  and  State 
Buldiiers' Homea  The  eplcnriid  Int^titnteat  H^^rd- 
toi?a  1«  beattllftiHy  sf mated  near  the  BprloRa,  and 

BAtlents  bsTe  the  benefli  of  the  famotia  waters, 
I  pen  ait  the  year.    For  information,  fertns,  etc.. 
call  or  address      **The  Kicclkt  Instxtutk,** 
Saratoga  Sprimcs,  New  York. 


NEfflifM 


AMO 


.  RUPTURE 
\  CURED! 


k 


ERTAIN    AND 
PAINLESS, 


-UY- 


Ma^mmnsaik 


TH  E  extraordinary  success  of  the  treat* 
ment  for  Hernia  and  Rupture  by 
The  Baltimore  Hernia  Institute  (Wil- 
son Building,  No.  301  N.  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.)  has  b  en  testified  to  by 
some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens.  The 
Truss  is  laid  aside  altogether  There  is 
no  detention  from  business,  and  children 
are  treated  as  well  as  adults.  Territory  is 
now  for  sale  to  reliable  parties.  For  btate, 
city  or  county  rights  address 


JOM  E  LITTIG,  Pres.  Hafl  Marine  Baik,  Baltinu«^ 


-R&ffcBKlJlCTSA 


Weii^ht  I  2  Pound 

Best  Camera  in 


Has  All  Vmprovements:  Bei 
Our  New  Silent  Shi 


SEND   FOR  CATAtO^ 


n  S.  Water  Street,  Rochi 


^Jcw  Ones  fa 

ARTISTIC  DWE 

for^9J  contains  many  new  dcsi| 
newest  and  besi  uU 
in  residence  ar^ 

Sixty  Resigns 

arc  shown,  giving  floor- |>I 
Anyone  tsdoul  (&  Build 

a  here  >vhetlicr  Uiey  intenrj 
dredi  forr  a  coUiigc  or  ibi 


Bl 


^S^mf^^^WBRW 


mn^smsm 


w 


An  rev 


lair's  Cameras     r  ^^J^^^ 


and  Films 


The  H/iiVK'EYE.    4x5.     Standard  American  hand  camera. 

Largest  sale  cf, any  combined  plate  and  roll.film  camera.    Price*!, 

from  $i2.SOtoS^o. 

The  FOLDING  HAW^KEYE.    5x7  and  6  1-2x8  1-2*    \\\%\ 

grade  foldnflir  hand  cameras  extant.    540  to  $1)5. 

The  K*AMA%ET,    4x5  and  5x7.'    A  great  favonte 

with  tourists.    Uses  film  in  rolls,  or  attachments  f< 

plates,    MO  to  S60, 

The   COLUMBUS.    4x5,     (For  roll  film  only,)  2$ 

to   100  exposures.     Latest  production 

a  popular  price,  $25. 

«»TME  400."    4x5.     Unapproachcd  in 

t|.     .     «;,  compactness,  Style  and  finish.    Only  )  i-2 

l^feJLjj^J  in.  thick,  when  folded.    Morocco  covered 


MOUSE 

t*,  Is  headauarUrt  for 
gating  to  Fhotography. 

for  sale ; 
%s  to  rent ; 
itives  developed; 
^ures  printed;   &c. 

Exhibit,  Sec    E,  Col.  Q  loj, 

\  URERAL  ARTS  BUILOINQ 

CAMERA  CO.,  471  Tr^mont  Sl^  Boston;  4Sl  Broad- 
iTork .  24 S  Suttf  Su  Ch\aip. 
;T»  ANTHONY  a.  CO.    New  York,  Jnde  A^enls. 

I 


uto^eiv^ti  Blair' s  Film. 


inside  and  out.  A  ]?erfect  gem. 
Film  in  rolls  or  with  attach- 
ment for  plates.   $60  and  $70, 

Send  stamp  for  a  copy  of 
♦•In  the  Footstcpi  of 

beautifully  illustra- 
ted with  Kirmrft 
phrttographs  uktn 
in  Itiiy  and  Spain. 


Appropriate  Mantel 

means  adaptation  of  mantel  to 
architectural  surroundings,  person- 
al tastes  and  financial  limitations. 
Our  show-rooms  are  replete  with 
such  and  pictures  for  those  who 
can't  come. 

If  you    know    what    you    want 
yaven't  it,  we  can  make  it  as  no  one  else  can. 

I  Write  us  if  you  contemplate  building. 

^^Brad/ey  &  Currier  Co.  (Ltd.) 


k^U 


^p 


^mmmmnmmB&mmmmm^amiimm 


NOT  so  MA 


n 


Years  ago,  when  Gr&ndpa  w&s  a  lad,  tfaci 
he  had  or  knew  anything  about  were 
*' sewing  woman"  or  the  practical  houi 
laboriously  by  band  and  attached  securel 
day  shirts  of  "Father  and  the  boys." 
were  all  of  the  **  lay -down  "  sort,  made  m 
thlckneesea  of  fine  cotton  or  coarse  linen, 
Ah»  those  were  happy  days,— but  the  coll 
wasn't  In  It  1 

A^our  haw  is  It?  ** Sewing  women  or  t1 
housewife*'  make  collars f  Why,  bleaaytJ 
old-fashioned  home  washing  and  Ironing  i 
a  moderQ  twUt  to  It,  and  '* collars,  cuffs  and  shirts  done  out"  is  one  of  Bridg 
orders  I 

IV hat's  to  be  done?  Why»  buy  the  best  wearing  collars  and  cuff*  you  ca.a 
will  the  black -stamped  '^C^ff^'' collars  and  cuffs  wear  l>eatf  Because  tbey 
Bichardson's  Round- thread  linens^  and  this  because  the  house  of  Richardsotia 
Is  under  contract  with  Cluett,  Coon  &  Co.  In  America  to  deliver  their  weba  in  tl 
onf|^  for  collars  and  cuffs  stamped    Q^^*iL*' 

There*s  an  easy  test  for  proof  of  what  we  claim.    Try  the  goods. 
See  new  hand-book  of  shapes  at  your  outfitter's 


CLUETT.  COON  &  CO..  Makers.    Factory, 


Pearl 

of 

Parity/ 


e> 


^ 


sparUllM  T« 

Waier     t« 

world.  TUeottlym*! 

h<ittleil    vvuii   lt«    f» 

fmin  \\kv  sprlufi*  aiHtiiitsc 


From  II  la 

alius  purlly 

mad   wl  I  tie  Hi 

e\f»<isnre  lo  the  alr^ 

111  made  H\HiiTOI»A 

ftV.V«^  ^  *u%r\el  of  life  and 


TSE  NORTff  AWSniCAN  RjeVlBl^  ADVBRTISEH, 


the  new  shortening,  has  become  a  first  essential  in  the  ABC 
of  good  cooking.    It  means  good  food,  good  health  and  a  goodly 
saving  in  the  end.    Since  the  introdnction  of  Cottolene,  lard  has 
no  'further  use  in  the  food  or  in  the  kitchen.     Cottolene  serves 
ever>'  purpose  of  lard,  and  serves  it  without  grease,  odor  or  indi- 
gestion. Be  sure  and  get  Cottolene.  DonH  let  the  grocer  palm 
off  any  of  the  many  imitations  on  you ;  there  may  be  more 
profit   in  them  for  him,  but  tliere  is  only  disap- 
pointment in  them  for  you.   Demand  the  genuine* 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  St  CO., 

Cldcmfo,  St.  Lonlt,  Montreftlt  Hew  Tn-k* 
PMlAdclplkiiU  Saa  FrancUco. 


•«  We  ikfe  advertised  by  our  loving:  friends,*' 


V 


OORDON    L.   HENDRICKSON, 
St.  Pttul.  Mifi£u 


GIVE  THE  BABY 

Mellin's  Pood 

if  you  wish  your  infant  to  be  well  nour- 
ished,  healthy,  bright,  and  active,  tnd  to 
grow  up  happy,  robust,  and  vigorous. 


The  BEST  FOOD  for  Hsmd-Ud  Infants,  In- 
valids, Convalescents,  Dyspeptics, 
and  the  Aged  is 

MELLIN'S  FOOD 

For  lorants  and  loTallds. 


Our  book  for  the  instruction  of  rnotliers, 

"The  Can  and  Feeding  of  Infants," 

will  b«  nuilcd  free  to  any  address  upon 
request. 


OOLIBER-QOOOALE  CO-* 


mwwmmBmmBnmm^gmmBMP 


GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  F 

In  buying  furniture,  you  paj 
two  things — material  and  be; 
You  pay  more  for  beauty  thar 
material.  Its  production  costs  it 
If  the  beauty  does  not  last,  it  is 
same  as  if  the  material  did  not  la 
you  are  cheated. 

The  beauty  of  furniture  ca 
last  unless  fine  varnish  has 
used  in  the  finishing.  Our  "Peo 
Text- Book" — sent  free — will  ex 
what  kind  of  varnish  lasts. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY, 


Head  Office  •.  'Ne'>fMV,TJ.  1, 


TBE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIFW  ADVFRTTSETi, 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF 


REDPATH  LYCEUM  BUREAU 

Agency  for  the  Ptincipai  Uterary  and  Musical  Cefebritm, 

OFFICES  t 

Boston  :  120  Tremont  Street    Chicago  :  Tribune  Building, 


We  hmv«  tbi«  y«ar  contracted 

tor  tlie  sol«  control  of  the 

«]aiinii:em«xits  of 


Geo.  Thos.  Dowling,  D.D. 

For  the  whole  United  States, 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 


'  Bringing  Up  a  Parent  to 
the  Way  He  Shonld  Go.'' 

The  Qood  Old  1 1mes."* 

^  Clambertng  Up,or  ForeoB 
That  Win," 

I  **  Wnoinip  and  Wetlding-,  or 
Douhh*  Beaux  Enot^,  hj 
One  Who  Has  Tied 
Them,'' 

Bic^  Etc^  Etc 


WE  desire  to  call  the  apeciai  notice  of  the  nuLnaffenof  Lead- 
tog  Courses  thi»  seasoD  to  the  LECTt^RSB  of 
(JEO.  THOS.  DOWLINO,  D,  D.  (oF  BOarowX 

Twelvci  months  ajifo,  After  twenty  yoara  of  continuous  work 
84  a  clerKrmaii.  Dr.  Uowliojc.  connBelled  bf  hla  phystolan» 
detennlned  to  take  u  rotitpite  from  piiBtorut  labor  for  »t  loaat 
throe  years;  as  he  termvd  iU  *'a  breathing  spell  mjdwar.'* 
Accordlnf^ly,  DOtwithstandlDg^  the  uoaniijnouti  protet^t  of  oia 
official  Board,  be  surrendered  a  salary  of  |(i.dOO«  reaiMned  from 
an  entbuBiastie  church,  wbo«e  ooDgregatlon  crowded  tbo 
bouae  00  every  Sabbath  day.  and  remoTed  to  BoetoD  (P.O. 
addrees,  BrooitllneK  where,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  few 
months  he  devotes  to  the  iiyoeum  Platforai,  he  Is  now  engaged 
In  literary  work, 

Whilo  for  years  he  bsji  been  known  thromtbont  the  United 
States  as  an  occasional  lecturer,  laet  eeaaon  was  the  Qr«t  ever 
devoted  by  him  to  the  platforin  oKcluslvel;;  and  bia  suocees 
everywhere  was  so  thorouffbly  exceptional  that,  for  the  cttr* 
rent  year,  we  have  mode  him  an  offer,  which  ho  has  aooepted, 
whereby  we  have  secured  sole  coDtrol  of  ail  his  emrajCemente 
for  the  whol^  United  States, 

Dr.  Dfiwling  pusses^ei  fa  an  onusti<h1  dei;reo  that  rarest  of 
all  ^ifts,  the  povrer  of  proeentlDfra  thoughtful  addrees  on  a 
popular  topic,  (Ui*4sical  in  flnish,  bat,  at  the  same  tlme« 
DUbbliDK  over  with  the  keenest  humor^  wbioh  frequently  seta 
his  uuttieoce  off  into  rotrs  of  laughter. 

no  is  one  of  our  higher  priced  leoturera.  but  In  the  Lyoeoni. 
aaelaewbi?re,  the  beet  are  after  all  the  best. 

Write  for  Datei,  Terms*  and  Press  Beporta. 


A  QUIVER  or  ARROWS; 


'*  ^         I      'his(  fa  a  nioat  brilliant  orator; 
Inrr.  ular.  and  ihe  author  of  a  phlto- 

%»\>].  .Qtitled  'The  WreoKers/ ''—^ew 

IVrA  n  urU,Aug,9fK  1888. 


HuatlAgdon  Oonnty  (Pa.)  TsBcheTs'  Instl^ 

tuta  Coarse, 

"Givi^H"     ■  ■ — J  -'--»  i,y  n  large  audienot). 

Is  butn  called  forth  double 

.joorea."  lUu  Loc€U  Newt,  Nov. 


Star  Course  of  Clavelasd  (0<^. 

'GtiVtt  urUwtiiuJtd  sittlflf action  to  ad  audlenco 
f  ofalioul  four  tbouiMnd  piniplo  in  Music  Hall." 
^€7lrpelan4  O(frr$9poniknt  q/  N  K.   Talent, 
March,  m$, 

f  Hont  (Endowed)  Course,  Nashua  iN.  H.l 

'ToKii'.   that  nil    who  -ittiniUnl    wwrc   ttljiipjy 

rr  rysAtisflodwlth 

c  la  atadjiir  tlM 

old  Of  II    twHjn 


III 


>  kHii^iionM 

OA    iJBG    Cl' 


At  Ohautatiqiia  Assembly. 

"Delighted  every  body,**— C^^ia^ttuowa  Asscff^ 
biff  llcraM,  1891. 


T.  M«  0.  A«  Course  of  New  York  City, 
"  Delighted  hla  bearers  by  bis  originality  of 
maonor?*— JVeiP  Tork  Tribune,  Dec.  17,  1852. 

Newton  iN.  J.)  Academr  Cotxrse. 
**Dr,  Dowling  lectured  for  nearly  two  hours, 
and  hia  witty  and  humorous  sayings  at  times 
eonvulsed  the  andlenoo  with  laughter."— JVru^ 
Jersey  Herald^  Dec  29, 1802. 


Toledo  (O.)  Y.  K.  C.  A,  Course* 

**Mr.  Dowling  spoke  briUiantty  and  enthusiaa- 
tloally  of  progressive  wotnanhood;  so  he  quite 
delighted  tne  Cominloe  as  well  as  the  masculine 
portion  of  his  audience.  He  is  a  potiAhed  and 
t^loquent  speaker  His  lectures  are  full  of 
strong  and  earnest  thoughL"— IV>^eclo  (OA 
Blade,  Etit,  n,  ISBl 


Sinjrstoii  "^ 
*Oi]eof  the 


:h 


^mmmmmBmFmmmsimmBm 


French,  Serntan 
Spinish,  Italian 


Actually  Spoken  and  Mastered  in  Ten  weeks  with- 
OMt  leaving  your  boineit  by  the  Mekter&chafi  System. 
SSoth ThouMnd.  Pupils  Uught  as  If  actually  ia  the 
prescnice  o  '^  —  —  —  ^^  ^b  ^  Bh  ^  v^  ^^^  teacher. 

Terms  for  ■■  11  vTLD  L  H  '"'"'''^'^^"P 

liuit»  answered  and  exercises  corrccied  free  of  charge. 
Spcdmen  cupy  of  Part  i,  either  language,  scotfieeon 
receipt  of  fl  cent  postage  Btasnp. 

THE  MEI8TER8CHAFT  PUBLISHING  GO. 

Na.  1D6 

SuMMirx    Street 

Boston.  Mass. 


INIOWEEKiS 


BEMOTED  TO  OBEBTUHE.  0. 

HARTMAN'S 
PATEST  IHSIDE 

Window  Sliding  Blind 

It  la  the  mcwt  popalur  BUnet  \n 

MXamt^atu    sr«*t  Improrctnieat  ort* r 

V«  old  ime  ;tMe<tteir  atylB  %  mon*  ron- 

vandcnt:  lA  mr  oent.  chMioer  ihiui 

t>.*>  hin.«*r!  biTjMl,  and  will  lB«t  double 

"    of  ijmo.    Th<i»  oiilv  htlnd 

iinlivi^nml  Mtiafaottoii.     It 

-ail  L'xperlmeai.    Tmn  of 

wK.'UHiiiuiH  Mri»  In  tioe.    Atx^tiltn^tii  ar«» 

■pecilriiiir  thtm   on   tli^plr    meribL 

AiBwitM  wanted.    i«&d  ^Jt^nt  atAmp 

for  Bt-pAge  fUnMt4«l«d  ctOAl^iffiic^,  luyl 

IE  price*,  to 

THE  HARTHAN  SLIDING  BLIND  CO, 

§i&.   67  Lmrwm  S.,  CrBStiine,  0. ,  I/.  S.  M, 


Have  you  a  comfortable:  bed  f  If  not,  Bend  for 
one  of  our  AMB.  MATTRESS£8,  whJcb  lak^ii 
the  place  of  a  sprioff  bed  and  ordinary  mattreaf 
(ximbined.  Makes  tbtf  purest,  cleanest,  and  best 
couob  to  tbe  world.  Tbe  only  JTI ATOTRBSS  made 
tbat  alTbrde  ab«o1tiUi  nnt  and  ]Kirfeot  hoaltb. 
WrlU  for  leatitnontals  and  prioe  list. 

]ni£TROPOLlTAN   AIB   GOOII9   CO., 
il  UnJoQ  8qnarc,  7  Temnle  Place. 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON. 


3   VALUABLE 


tnCIuxepoRE 


DClJtmlKtt  ( 


Amunip  tbv    many   poptilAj-   pteccw   wU 
Cli  AKKjv  Hack  "  fr«n,  •*B»i«  Hum."  "AT 

niaiiy  other  UK w  &nd  f«M 
vlv^ant    work.      'Inr  t|»e  ( 

■  tuactivt'  book  CTftr  |ii'J  1 ,«« 

out,  7©  eta,  I  liAiiOi^  ..--J  .. ^^taS 

Law  at  a  Oli 
Man  Hl«  Owq 

(lifTrrvrt   wjii^   i 
♦  Unllts 


i^^ir 


OnntrwA,!, 

claim  form  J 

j  donenieot.  C 

Marks,  Will.  Tbto  I 
wurk  uf  tto  k 
tAlnlDit  JIT    ,-^..^ 
ijotll.  x^nstfmUi,  gl^ 

The  Expert  j 
A  eomiUete  con 
cat*  «ii  flirorM 
1  l&fi«nnAlion. 
Thla  ctoiruit 

fiiveii  I 
hr«i»rklaJ 
Prrt-forai 
ln«    !*ein 
I  i«(mnt««  1 

of  U*«C^ 
ABiTuacnobl 
■tac  A  V  f  S 


I  Above  bookai  I 
piiott.   £ 

Excelsior  Pub 

18  BCEIIU 


THE  A  B  C  OF 

By  Andrew  Carn 

12mo,  pajK-r,  10  cei 

THE  NORTH  AHERIGAN 

3  £ast  Fourtwnth  Street 


D£»BRll£lBES  k  la  FatoHM 
217  rue  gt  Hoiu 

Plrat-claaa    millinery,  larse  chol 
Hata,  mJUtzunr  tupplliM  and  Corael 


THE  LARGEST    ESTABLISHMENT    DEVOTED    EXCLUSI 
HIGH    GRADE    LITHOGRAPHY    IN    THE   WEST, 


r 


WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWAYS 

{fiF  THE  BLEICUEKT  IMPKUVEII  PATENT  SYSTEM). 

The  Best  and  Most  Economicaf  Method  of  Transportation. 


000  liofiB  Alread^r  in  Suooesiful  Operatioii,  from  100  Yards  to  12  UEee  in  Length 
and  from  50  to  1,500  Tons  Daily  Capacitf . 


L 


PiTENT  STEEL  UBLE-VITS  ilD  QUlRliT  MOISTS 


-FOR 


Quarries,  Open-Cut    Mines,  Stripping  and  Conveying 
Materials  in  Individual  Loads  up  to  lO  Tons. 


SURVEYS  MADE  AND  PLANS  FURNISHED 

At  Moderate  Rate® 
BY  OUR  OWN  STAFF  OF  COMPETENT  ENGINEERS, 


HE   TRENTON   IRON  COMPANY, 

Works  and  Office  at  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


KKW  YORK  OFFrCE: 


mrmmmmimFmmmamBmBBt 


THE  VIR6INIA. 

CHiCAGO- 

AmERlCAN    AND  EUROPEAN   PLAN. 

EXPECTANT  Visitors  to  the  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION.  Will  do  welltosead  for 
the  book  of  photographic  interior 
views,  illustrating  this  luxurious  appointed 
Hotel  It  is  Absolutely  Fireproof,  (no 
insurance  carried  OD  building  or  furnish- 
ings),is  conducted  in  the  most  liberal  man- 
ner, located  in  the  choicest  residence 
neighborhood  J  removed  from  the  ooise, 
dirt  and  confusion  of  the  business  district, 
and  yet  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
Illioois  Central  R.  R.  Depot  and  Steamer 
Landings,  the  shortest  and  best  routes 
to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

THS  rOLLOVVtNQ  LtST  OF  NAMEB  IB  TAKEN  Ff«OIW)  TNI 

REatatcn  of  "thi  vinGiNiA" 

Earl  and  Cuurucssot  Jersey,  Fingljind. 
Lac5y  Margafet  Villicrt,  Engluiid. 
Hon.  John  S.  Hcatoo,  M*  P.  London*  E.ngi 
Mr.  F.  S.  Willjrri.Lon.lofi.  Fne:. 
Mr.  Sidney  I'  :. 

Mr.  C.  p.  A^  i  Paris,  France. 

Mr.  Paul  B.  I     -  ,  ,  lr»i»cc. 

Cogntes  BotGfiU  {Midainc  Moi<ska),  PolaDd, 
Mr.  and     r».  J,  Pietpont  Morgan,  M.  Y.  Ctiy. 
Mr.  and  Mn«  Orander  Matihcu^  N.  Y.  City. 
Mr.  and  Mr^  A.  W.  Colgate,  N.  Y.  C»ty. 
Mr.  and  Mi%  R,  G.  Durv,  N.  Y.  Chy. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Josephjelfcf»on,  N.  Y    City. 
Mrs.  AnM>n  Phelps  Mokes.  N.  Y.  City. 
Sir  Roderic  W.  t_  awx^ron,  N.  Y.  City. 
Mr  Auiruitin  D.ily.  N.  Y.  City. 
Mr,  andMrf,  Colgalc  Hoyt.  N    Y.  City. 
Mi&s  Ada  Rchan,  N.  Y    City. 
Mr.  andMr«.  Geo,   H.  Monjan.  N    Y,  Citv. 
Mr  and  Mrs    L.-Roy  King.  Ne  i 

Mr.  and  Mr^    W   C    Doirning.   !  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thooia*  Dulibcr,   I  J  ]    >4. 

Mrs,  Jainct  A,  GarficJd.  Mentor.  Ubio, 
Mr    and  Mr».  Siantey  Brown,  Waihifigtcdi*  D,  C, 
M\^  Kate  Field    Wa^Jirngtfrti.  D.  C. 
Commodore  R    W    Mcade^  U.  S.  Nary. 
Gen'l  Ctiauiicy  McKecvcr,  U    S,  A. 
ROOM  DIAeRAMS  AND  RATES 

MAILEP   OM   AfPLtCATlOn. 

Address,  j^^  ViRGW\\V\cy\^v, 


SUMMER 


I  know  where  the  tin 

In  thedeplhoftb  ' 

Where  the  leavea  ftr.  e^ 

With  Its  maof  bIoqih  and  lu  uuikU 

From  the  eye  of  tbe  banter  welU 


For  list  of  Summer  IteeortB 
Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota  i»fi 
yoyr  add  res*,  with  two-cent  etam 
HEAFFORD,  Gen.  Paee.  A^ent, 


WORLD'S  FAIR  1 


THE  ONL1 
RUNNING 
PULLMAN 
VESTIBUL 


CH&D 


DININQ    C^ 


Cincinnati,  India 


AND 


CHICAG< 


Tn«  Ore  AT  Tiiuoi'tiu  Car 

CIMCINNATI. 
TOUEDO,  DETROIT, 

8T*  LOUIS  mndig 

^r  Send  10  eeota  In  ■tsmpe  Ui  R. 

O.  P,  and  T.  Airt,.  »tt  W«w  Ith  Sen 

n.«  Mild  roMlv*  hj  rvttim  mall  the 


^ 


DaHc  Itoom  »toyr  «^hibit  *l  Wuffd*i  Fa»f  ior  uts  of  vniting  fntfi<f»* 

House  Designs. 

The  '93  edition  of  Artistic  Dwell* 
inffs  shows  65  convenient*  economi- 
cal and  beautiful  dwellings  of  all  costs 
from  $650  to  $1 0,000,    They  illustfAic 

the 

Latest  Ideas  in 

DwelHns^-House    Architecture. 

lemn.  ffoar^pUns  and  estimates  of  cost,     laj  pp  7x12  sent  prepaid  for  ti.oo* 

FRANK  P.  ALLENt  Arc>Ev\\^^V. 

Block,  ^^•^^^  ^W\^^^  ^^^ 


Hou86  of  Commons  and  aeTved  u  tlrtifilf  Secretary  for 

during  the  latter  pan  of  Lard  S^lUborj'fi  n--^ -^ 

He    has  trarelled  exl^nsivt^lj  in   the  Ba^t, 

CeDtml  Asia  qn<38tinn  on  the  spot,  and  ho  is  the 

cellont  and  monnmental  work  on  Persia.    Ma^l-*' 

on  the  Siamese  Question  is  in  the  nature  of  a 

Mr.  Curzon*     She  declares  that    ' 

never  forgetting  for  a  moment  tii„-    .;.  ,.   .!,     .  ..^  ...^t 

Mayor  Gilroy  was  born  iji  Irohind  fifty  yntirs  aeo*  miil 
grated  to  the  United  Stares  wi<^    " 
lie  was  educated  in  the  public  Fn  , 

In  1804  h©  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Crotoo  Aqnedact 
He  sub  '        I    !v  became  a  deputy  in  tb'    '' 
Deputy  !     and   CommiHsioner  of    I 

elected  Mayor  of  New   York  last  November.     He 
prominent  member  of  Tammany  Hall  for  man 
which  is  the  tii"st  of  a  series  setting  forth  tli 
of  the  eity»  connot  fail  to  attract  wide  altontton. 

Another    notable  feature   of  the  September    ufmtu^f 
trenchant  article  on  **The  Political  Situation,"  by  <?x- 
Reed. 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  of  procuring  the  moi^cauthorit 
formation  on  all  nuater^j  of  public  interfut   the  editor 
plied   to  Gen.  A.  \S\  Greely,  the  d^  *d  Arctic 

for  an  expression  of  his  views  as  to  tl^  ^..^.,ceB  of  aueccti 
three  expeditions   which  have    recently  started   for   ihe 
regions.     General  Greely,  whose  party  it    will   be   r 
penetrated  the  polar  regions  farther  than  any  other  A. 
dition,  describes  Nanseu's  scheme  as  unwitiSy  tinpniclicabl^ 
little  short  of  snifrulnb     Re  >     '  '  ' 

Lieutenant  Peary's  attainin^^ 
the  northeastern  boundaries  of  the  Archipelag 
Lockwood*  while  hn  thinks  then  -         *  - 

English  expedition  under  Mr.  J  ^ 
knowledge  of  Arctic  land$  and  possibly  of  the  att4Uiiixienl 
unprecedentedly  hir^  ''  •"'•t/Ic, 

The  remaining  ii  i  the  number  aro ;  **Pl»¥Wfi!?ng^ 

an  Actor's  Point  of  V  lew,  '   by   W,   H,   Uranu, 
comedian  ;  **  Counting-Room  and  fmdle/'  by   Mi4    m.    U 
and  "The  Lesson  of  Heredity/'  by  Or.  Henry  Smith  WiUij 
Medical   Superintendent  of  the   ' 
complete  the  contents  there  an  -, 
including  one  by  the  Mayor  of  Ar  Ji 

Cj*r  vf hich  bai  r^irfillj  I* 

mi.' 


THE  NORTrr  AMKRfrAN  RF!vrp:w  ADVEnrmWR. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE? 


If  so,  send  for  our  pamphlet;^  and  be- 
come convinced   beyond  question  thai 


■OJMDONDERRY 
t  LITHIA  t 
SPRING  WATER 


Nature's  Remedy    for    Rheumatism, 
iooT,  Gravel,  Diabetes,    Bright'.s.   and 
U^  KiDKEV  Complaints.  ..... 

[Thousands  of  Physicians  Prescribe  it 
(Daily!  The  Sale  of  *' Londonderry  "  is 
llargtrr  than  that  of  all  other  American 
I  waters  combined.  Still  and  Sparkling.  For 
Je  everywhere*     .  


Londonderry  Lithia  Spring  Water  Co., 


NASHUA,  N.  H. 


CksiM  B.  t^i4iM  «  0»«IMIit«  A«li^M  CUby  M*  I 


TWLK  amoBi 

■    I  mm  ^^t 


rarLAQBLraiA  oi ' 


THE  NORTH  ^iMtJfUCAy  RE 


THE  JACKSON  SANATO 

Dansville,  New  York, 

A  deUfirhtftil  home  for  Lbo9<;  soekiiii^  bt$alLh,  rest*  or  r«ere»tloii.     OiMlc 
reipjliirly  c<lucfit«d  and  erpormnciMJ  pbj'Biointia. 

Hillbldu:  loc^atiuiji  in  Woi>dlnnd  ParJ£.  oircrlookiDg  e^rtended  vleum  «>f  tike 


fiSTAiiLJsUEE*  m  ISisa 


l« 

pedal  ppoyfBion  for  qntet  and  rest;  also  for  reoroAtlon,  aoicwuiMifiC  mm!  i 

CQllnnrr  department  under  Bapervision  of  Mrs.  Rmma  P.  Bvrtnir,  ^p<trifit^ 

Oooktnir  ScbooK  and  leading  teacher  of  aolentlflc  and  hjsrienic  cookery  lb  U19  I 
Steam  heat,  cypen  flreft.  electric  bellis^  safety  i^leTator^  telefrrapti,  1 
For  IDoatrated  pamphlet*  toAtimonJala,  and  other  information,  addrew 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  Se 


B  n^  aPneumatic' 

onfhe^oa 


^j         DON'T  DO  IT-RIDE  A  VICTOi; 

One  maker  %*.y  of  hU  tire : 

-  Bf  the  use  of  ifr«  ta|ie  only  *  *  *  and  with  mbbcr  aoliitloiw  i/0k»i  u 
anf  rider  can  make  a  repatr/*  etc.    *'The  mode  b  da/ctib^  m  »  iMv  pftoipli 
*•  A  complete  repair  kit  costs  fi.so,"  etc. 
Another  maker  says. 

"  Remo»c  outer  cover:  put  the  tube  In  «rat«r  (If  yott  can  find  a©y>, 
tube,  ittb  on  -  1- . -."   -^n  p4ich»  let  it  dry,  rub  on  clialk,  teptace-  tvlii^**  1 

Nov  ^^  1  different.     Slip  oal  the  (wu]Ctiif«il  lsa«  taW 

the  bote  In  I  ipare  tube  from  tool  bi^  (no  ntim  e^U)* 

air  and  you  ^o  on  you?  way  rcioicin^,  while  the  otber 


ao  hour  rti 


,  }itimr. 


A.  O.  •PAl.DIMO  A 
a»c«*i  aaairrm* 
arw*9«a. 


^NH        ovehnian  wheel  co.  a.  o.  •pai.dimo  a  mi 

^h^      »MT«Mi.  aijv^ea,  e^ccMi  aaajrrm» 

^^^      WA«Mii««TOii.  ^«ii  f»*Mcta«o.  onciaa^      arw  *9«a.      ^fvisjd 


BULLETIN  OF  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  RE- 
VILW5  blip  I  EMBER^  I  893. 


Most  af  the  contributors  to  the  September  number  o(  the  Rk* 
rtKW  are  fcmi liar  to  our  readers,  and  have  already  had  brief  bi- 
ographical mention  in  tliis  depaitment.  Among  the  new  contrib- 
utijr«  are  the  Riglit  Hoii.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.  P. ;  Mayor  (lilroy, 
of  Xew  y(»rk  ;  the  Karl  uf  Done  ugh  more ;  the  Rev»  J.  A.  Zahm  ; 
and  the  Huii,  George  N.  Curzon,  M-  P. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  vras  born  in  IKU,  and  bect^me  a  partner  in 
hi«  father*8  bank  at  tlie  iKge  of  twtnity-two*  He  was  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Maidstone  from  1870  to  1880,  when  he  wm 
elected  for  the  Uniferaity  of  London »  which  he  still  represents, 
Nu  less  than  twenty  pnblic  measures  of  importance  owe  their  ex- 
isleu(re  mainly  to  his  influence  and  exertions.  He  ha&  won  equal 
difttiuctiou  in  the  field  of  scienoe  as  in  those  of  banking  and  i>oli- 
ticjj,  being  the  author  of  many  valuable  scientific  works.  He 
hiis  received  the  degrees  of  D,  0,  L.  from  Oxford,  and  LL.  D. 
from  Cambridge,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  He  served  for  a  time 
as  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  London,  and  in  1890  suc- 
ceedeti  l^rd  Rosobery  m  Chapman  of  the  London  County  Council. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  desires  that  his  views 
on  the  present  crisis  should  have  the  widest  possible  ptiblicity, 
I  he  editor  waivejs»  in  the  case  of  his  article  on  *^  The  Silver 
Problem/'  the  restrictions  that  ho  is  usually  obliged  to  impose  as 
to  the  length  of  excerpts  taken  from  contributions  to  the  Rkvlkw. 
Kewspapers  and  periodicals  are  therefore  requested  to  copy  aa 
freely  as  they  choone  from  Mr.  Carnegi^v's  contribution  to  the 
pre?*ei»t  numben 

The  Earl  of  Donongbmore  was  born  in  1848  and  educated  at 
Bnlliol  (College.  Oxford,  He  surceeded  his  father  as  fiftli  Earl  in 
18*>C  and  was  created  in  18711  a  Knitjhr  Commander  uf  the  Order 
of  St»  Michael  and  St.  George. 

'■"      '^     .  J.  A.  Zahm,  who  is  Prulcaaor  of  Physics  m  the  l.  ni- 

?ei  ^  otre  Dame.  Ind,*  recently  delivered  u  series  of  lectures 

on  Science  at  the  Catholic  Summer  School  which  attracted  consid* 

■  '  '      .-     --  !»^  '.'hm  maintains  that  devout  Chris- 

st  degree  impair  the  iuttdlectual 
froedom  lit  the  scientist  in  his  researches  into  natural  phenomena. 

The  Hon.  George  N.  Cnrzon  is  eldest  son  of    Loril   ''^ac^^*^ 
dalir.     Ho  was  iiorn   in  185*J  and  was  educaUd  at  Etou.    ^a^a.^. *^tb-* 
\lv  rvpmseoUt  ihtt  Soathport  vUvi»\w\  ol  VajswasA^'v^*^ 


Honee  of  Commoiis  iind  s^^rved  a*  Under  S--- 
during  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Salisborv's  roc 
Ht<    has  travelled  extensi\'ely  in   the  Easi,  'v 

Ceotrut  Asia  qaBstion  cm  the  ^^oU  and  be  is  th.  

cellent  and  moDumental  work  ou  PersUu   Mudiiuie  AilAtuI 

cm  the  Siametie  Question  ia  in  tbr 

Mr.  Curzon.     fcshe  declares  that  h' ^  ^ 

never  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  die  i$  the  enemy  of  Fr 

Mayor  Gilror  waJis  b<>rn   ifi   Irelund  fifty  yenr^ 
grated  to  the  United  Stales  with  his  parents  at 
He  was  edneated  in  the  pnblic  gchools  and  at  the  Free  Ail 
In  1804  he  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Crotori    ' 
Htj  subsequently  became  a  deputy  in  the  C*»,, 
Depnty  Sheriff  and    Conimi&dioner  of   Publie   W  l\ 

elected    Mayor  of  New   York  laat  Novemtier.     Mr 
prominent  member  of  Taninjany  Uall  fur  many  yiNirs.    lit 
which  18  the  first  of  a  series  setting  forth  thi)  finAUctal  stail^ 
of  the  city,  cannot  fail  to  attract  wide  attention. 

Anotiier    notable  feature   of   the   September  nomber 
trenchant  article  on  "The  Political  Situation,"  by  es^S|M 
Reed. 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  of  procurintr  tho  moiftanlhoritiiHv^ 
formation  on  all  mutterg  of  public  it 
plied  to  Gen.  A.  W.  Ureely,  the  d^iii„-i--  ... 
for  an  expression  of  his  views  as  to  the  chunoee  of  suoc<CNia  f»f  | 
three  expeditions  which  have  recently  Rtarted  for 
regions.  General  Greely.  whose  party  it  will  be  r. 
penetrated  the  polar  regions  farther  than  any  otb* 
dition,  describes  Nansen's  sdieme  n^  * 

little  short  of  snicidah     He  estimates  i- 
Lieutenant  Peary  s  attaining  the  farthest  north  and  mafipiot; 
the  northeastern  boundaries  of  the  Arclrrr^--^    •  - 
Lock  wooil,  while  he  thinks  there  is  good  ri 
English  exj>edition  uudcr  Mr.  Jackson  extensive  u 
knowledge  of  Arctic  land*  and  posaiMv  -^  *'^  •  •^♦^ 
nnprecedentedly  high  latitude. 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  number  are ; 
an  Actor*s  Point  of  View,"   by    W.    11.   Cfiiu.     ,. 
comedian  ;  *'  Counting  Uoom  and  Cradle,''  by  Marion   UArlii 
and  **  The  I^i*son  of  Heredity/' 
Medical  Sui)enntendent  of  the  1  ^^ 

completo  iht  oonlenu  there  are  Notes  a 

"v  the  Mayor  of 

^  jtr^M>:i  t  j.,Mp!''"  LaW*"^  lAwihf  iAm  ''"ivfiuv  m*vii  tur  suiiti?i] 
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If  sOt  send  for  our  pamphlets  and  be- 
come convinced   beyond  question  that 


LONDONDERRY 


*  LITHIA  t 
SPRING  WATER 


Is  Nature's  Remedy    for    Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Gravel,  Diabetes,    Bright*s.   and 

i  11  Kidney  Complaints 

Thousands  of  Physicians  Prescribe  it 
Daily!  The  Sale  of  **  Londonderry '*  is 
larger  than  that  of  all  other  American 
h  waters  combined.  Still  and  Sparkling.  For 
I  sale  everywhere.     .  


ondonderry  Lithia  Spring  Water  Co., 


NASHUA,  N.  H. 


Otfte*  m^rrnkm  *  c^.  t^iMt  A0».,m  KUbf  sl. 


m, 


xau4ucii 


£i^j^ 


r5Q.iDiEI.FBIA  QFUQfi  i 


QS3jQk^2)^ 


^5JC^V=S^i 


iCHOO 


COMMSCTICUT, 


CONNECTICUT,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls. 

(II  Miles  from  New  York  Ciiy.i 

Primwry  and  College  Preparatory  Clasgen. 
Ma^ilc.  An  and  tlje  LAni;iirH;e9,  New  buUdlfif^i, 
i¥tei%ni  bent,  iAoand6»cent  ligbt,  fcynma^iuiii . 
Careful  attociUon  to  morals  and  inaoiiera.  22d 
yenTr 


CONNECTICUT,  Or««nwf<3h. 

Academy  and  Home  for  1 0  Boys* 

68th  year  of  Academy,  Uth  of  Home,  Prepara- 
tion for  CoWeiso  or  Bu«Uieii9.  Ab«uilate>  healthful 
location  and  (renulnehome.  with  reflDod  surround- 
in^B.    GymnaAitim.    References  requin^d. 

J.  H.  Root.  Principal. 

CONNECTICUT,  Oratttiwloh. 

The   Misses  Stowe's  School  for 

Young  Ladies,    On  high  ground  orerJooking  the 
Sound;  limited  number  recelviKl  In  the  familj. 

# 

CONNECTICUT,  Hartford  an  tit««abarfaB}. 

Woodslde  Seminary. 

Terms  S50G  to  t6(M),  Every  advantage  for  col* 
ture,  Btudy«  and  health.  Nujnbcr  timitetL  Apply 
for  circulars  with  full  particuJAri. 

Miss  Saba  J,  Bmtth,  PrinclpaL 


CONNECTICUT,  Norwalk,  Hillside. 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls  and 
Youngs  Ladies 

Ro^pens  Sept.  28«  1893.  Ck}llogc  Preparatory  and 
General Courtee.  Special  devmrr men tH  for  vocal 
and  Jnatrumental  Music,  Art,  Lanf^uiiges,  Ccriif- 
icnte  adrotte  Co  WetieAtey  and  Vaaaar  CollegCiS. 


CONNECTICUT,  SImsbury. 

McLean     Seminary     for     Young 
Ladles. 

CoUege  preparatory,  literary  acd  Kngliah  oouraee, 
French,  German,  Art.  Music.  Location  attracUve, 
heaJtbful.  aoceuible.    Addren 

Rev.  J.  B.  McLjtAN. 


ILLINOIS. 


ILLINOIS*  Rookford. 

Rockford  College  for  Women. 

lath  year  beri  ',  1883.    Cn  -o 

and  exoellttnt  i  school.  j- 

I7«inlxtid  dopariiiu ...  i,  i.i.ji..,  |. 

rijulpped   Uboratori- 
Fitie  icytanaAlniu,  nv  >i 

Hall  enahlen  Bindenu  I ,     '  ' 

For  caLalofnie  nddrem 

8  All  All  F.  JLHDKtmOtt,  PritH  fi  lit 

LooIl  Box  Ift.  JiookXoni.  Ui, 


ILLINOIS.  ChlcJigO* 

Chicaj?o  Goilepre  of  L^w* 


m/kmmAGHumw^ 


MASSACMUSeTTS,  Ami 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Stearns'a 
jroR  Votrsro  LaniKa.    Hc-tti 


MASSAOflUSETTBt  Amil 

Mt.    Ptea&ant    Famllj 
Boya. 

Tbonniffh  pfep«fmlfaf«  tor  C« 
Location  Qiia(iri>«s9e(f  for  ' 
For  cfrciaUr«  ai 


Kf  for  fcMI 


MASSACNU8CTTS,  Aiil»( 

Riverside  School. 

A  family  »cho«4  of  eirnll^nt 
Unnited  number  of  irfrU,  Pr 
admits  to  WoUtftley  rottriEO.  1 
a«tOb*f  &»1IB8L 


NEW  ENGLAND  COI 


Founded  t>y 
Dr.KbeuTourjAa 

OF  MUSK 

'tor 

c>; 

Lr 

•tudchF 

' 

r  rjiniiJm  t^ju  %  J 

MASSACHUSETTS,  Cone  . 

Concord  Home  Schoc 

^  *  boyt  oreMTBd  fiarf 

lltt     .^ cAi  wlu    ba_. 

trail! tug.    Buiidlnga  ik«w  ^ 

models.    75  acres  of  groupd 

JamsbE,  ( 


MASSACHUSETTS,  mwtmtH 

Williston  Seminary. 

^  Prepares  boys  for  atty  eolfeKJe  d 
New  laboraiorlsf  wiili  ^ectrk^ 
Inga  haatpd  by  tiaun.  Fail  ion 
IMS*    Address  &«▼,  Wm.  Uaej.^ 


MASSACHUSETTS, South 

Mount  Holyoke  Colle| 
t^)'  trials  oovroea^ 

1  n«it  O^bliMiU  1 

anti  ItuUun  t^itk     M 


MAS8ACHU8tTTS»  ii«f|t 

Ashley  HaM. 


lir 


laiBs  v%  M{^ 


MASSACmiStTTtT    win 
Woaloyan  A  y. 


SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES. 


«|ASaAOKUSftTT». 


MAStAeHUSCTTS,  Woroettor. 

The  Hicrhland  Military  Academy. 

M tents.  GrninAslum. 
iui  Trainlnir.    Home 

M „  Hend  Master. 


An .- „..,-. 

JosKTit  Au>eN  Shaw,  A 


MASSACHUftCTTS,  Worc«stor. 

Worcester  Academy, 


b. 

Co! 


UIM^iG  It  I 

lunv    All 


-ilioTi  for  Any 

I  ate  admit*  to 


[UHJ  with 
sAdlUM. 

pb|j?e  tn 
Mttcfl  In- 

ot  struc- 


^MBin,  A.  M.,  PrtncipftL 


MICH1CAI1. 


MtOHIGANt  Detroit. 

The  Detroit  Seminary. 

Sctrnoi     >*OB    GIKL0.        MIW    CUTCHRON.     M1b» 

PoFi .  '^\  and  47  Ada^iiift  avenue^  West.    Clrcttia; 
on  appUcatioD , 

■HCHIOAN,  Mousttton. 

Michigan  Mining  School. 

A  StAto  fietiool  of  Miniiig  Boglnecrlnfr  and  allied 
fgHiOiV.  ffaa  Summer  iSchoota  In  Surveflnir 
WSbitD  Pn«reice,  A«9ayinfr  Aod  Ore  Drc»#faK  aud 
jfK  v,  Labor^toriea.  StiopH  and   Stamp 

Ml  uiped.    TuJUon  free.    For  c&talagtto 

W.rl  ►  CtOT- 


HfCiticiii  uinrinv  ininPMY  '^^  ^--^rj 

flj'  i.I' 


J.  8t;MN&U  1. 


,  arrJwra  LaJM,  UlctUcaa. 


new    JCHtlY. 


new  JCHSCY,  B«rK#n  Polf>U 

School  for  Young  Ladies* 

iAealfoti  on  »Wlt  Walor,  fl  tiUlda  from  Now  Y'orlc. 
Pnnctpaf.  J^ujj  PrttfcclpaL 

new  JEIISCY,  Bord«ntown« 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 


attoni  111  Bmmi.4mt^ 

fur  CoUeirc.  f^^ifonlllle  1^  i 


-olM 


Hackattstown  h 


NKW   JERSEY 


NEW  JCRSCY,  Mohtolair. 

<ThirT*iti  mklw  from  Ni'W  Tork'.> 

Montclair  Military  Academy 

if^ummltor  Orani^o  Mountatns^  Gr&ditates  ad* 
mitt<!d  to  leadlnir  OoIIok^s  without  exaramaclotifl. 
Lance  Gf  mna^ium.  with  ap^ciiilfitatmctor.  C^adetJP 
live  in  oottagea.     J.  0,  MacVicar,  A,  M..  Prlo. 


NEW  JERSEY,  ^lalnft^ld. 


f 


Icgug  and  lor  ba^iiinai. 


Sew  hnddlDfrft,    etnido 
a  ion  for  the  wwt   ool- 
bend  for  oircfiUra 


NEW  YORE. 


NEW  YORKt  Aurora. 

Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy* 

A.  K.  McALPtNK,  A.  Mm  PHoeipA}^ 


MEW  YOREt  Albttny. 

St.  Agnes  School  for  CIrls. 

Under  ttvc^  dlreoiton  of  DUhop  Doa&e.  Chokw  of 
Pour  Courses  of  stndj  for  ffradaatlon.  Special 
fittidk"*  may  be  tJtkcn.  nr  t  he  Harvard  Cotirae  for 
Women.     Kor  Catalogue  Add resa 

Mlas  E.  W.  BOTD^  PrincipaL 


NEW  YORK,  CornwnTU 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

Ptcparatory  Depart  men  t  at  PcekikllL  N*  Y. 
GoL  C.  J.  WiuaiiT,  A*  M.,  PveaMoat. 


NEW  YORE«  Oarrfiat. 

Drew  Ladles'  Seminary, 

.' ...  ,    .1  .j>   Y<*tir  opene  BepU  20.    *^*- -  - -- ^r-^ 

:"  Drew  Ladles*  Sttr I 
ional  institutSoo*''   £h  .  - 

Her.  JAfittA  Mabtin  Ybaokb,  H.  a..  Prea. 


NEW  YORK,  Oiiivaraielu 

Claverack  College  and    Hudson 
River  Institute. 

fleiUibfMUy    aod    beauUfiiJIj    loen 
ilcidB^  IHfir  Ylil1ejr<    A  Aim  wp' 


'^rar: 


tCHO 


«CW    VOItlC. 


NEW  YORK,  Clinton. 

Cottage  Seminary  for  Girls. 

Eleinontarr  and  tilxher  Enjtiisb.    Ancient  anil 
modern  lanjjnia^ea.    Music  and  Art.  Opens  Sept,  .'i. 
ftev.  C.  W.  Hawlkt.  a.  M,,  Principat, 


NEW  YOftIC,  Fort  Edward, 

Fort   Eldward  CoUegiate  Institute 

For  Younir  Women,  36th  year,  SepU  26u  Superb 
modero  build  in  K9  and  appoinUn^ats;  sit  oltwlive 
couroesmnd  propamtory;  Music,  Art.  Ktooutlon^ 
StonoKraphft  Physical  OtiUure. 

Joa.  BL  Kino,  D,  D.,  ProsidenL 


NEW  YORK,  KIngtton-on-Hudaon. 

Coiden  Hiil  Schioolfor  Boys. 

Cloask^,  Sofontldc  and  ICriffUsh  Courses. 

John  Mi  Caoi^s.  A,  M„  PrioclpHL 


NEW  YORK,  IManMui. 

St.  John's  Military  School. 

Rt,  Rev.  F.  D.  HirNTi>fOTOT<,  Prest.;  VYm,  Vcr 
BRCiC*  SupU;  iHt  LL  W.  P.  BuHTfUAM,  6th  tofac- 
try.  U.  S.  A..  Commandant. 

Apply  to  Superintendent  for  oiroular. 


NEW  YORK.  Nlasara  FiiUt. 
De  Veaux. 

A  tbarouitb  and  proi^ressire  aohool  under  t  bo 
MiJitary  Bystflin^  Well  eqaipped.  IV'ell  endowed. 
Kxcellent  sanitation.  KKi«!>naive  and  beautiful 
f^round^  Beren  reetdent  instruotors.  Otiij  de- 
sirable boys  are  taken> 

Rboinald  Uebkh  Cos.  PHnoipaL 


NEW  YORK,  New  York,  38  and  34  East 

07th  Street. 

Miss  Peebles  &  Miss  Thompson's 

SonooL  ron  Girls,    8obool  year  liJlKI-*M  will  open 
Thursday.  Oct.  5. 
Clrculara  sent  on  applieation. 


NEW  YORK,  N#wYoHc,tl«a«ttiHhBtnw«. 

New  York  Business  College* 


, .  J  \  f  ^  .4 . 


School!  cyf 


t  elal  SekiiMSM 
vpf*wrltlag'» 


Day    ark-  ^,1  etn- 

bni4?«m  a  1 1  ,  -ji  m^ij 

!'"'     *  '■ii''ini.>«i  »/m:(i--.-,  iriiriftiiiij/ io  bfiUi 

>.''  and  pracCkjd  udiicatioti  fur  tbf 

(  I  i.M*  >  J  I  ,  iiAiH^m,  A,  B.,  It,  U.  M.  A*.  Prln. 
Mt,  Morris  Baalt  Uldic..  81  K.  mxh  St..  K,  V.  City, 


New  YORK,  Snmfoii^  Rprlnsv. 

*  Grove  Ladies'  Seminary 


NEW  YORK^  T»rrrtoimn>f>-MK 

Irving  Institute. 

PropftKN   far   Co1li*e«r   and  fur  C 
year.    Send  rt>r  circular.     Bon  K, 
Jons  M.  rtnoKA.*, 


NEW  YORK,  Tiirnrto«irft-<>i»*Ha 

Home  Institute* 

A  Boarding  uid  Day  »ebao|  fi« 
adTanUsesin  Music,  Art  mod  iha 
guag«a. 

Mlaa  it  W.  VRTtM 


NEW  YORK,  Mew  Yofii.  M  Ui«| 

School  of  Social  Econ< 


conoii 


id  Htl 

frit."  Ill  r*tim, 

year*     .Scad  forC— 


NEW  YORK.  Nortt*  Ontitvllta.. 

Mountain  View  Seminar 

Uotb  B^xti.  Every  fliiQ^  dlroc*t^  u 

fort    T.wi»viU    «►.-*    UwtFaclilla.        liMJ 
^'^  ifR* 

i-  •  .  .ita* 

«.iw..^^  -^  ;*_«;.«  >oar. 


NEW  YORK,  lth«o«« 


r!VT- 


i    OOt 


«4ioliil]ic 
/'  /^'i  rtncory  mikmt^i 

L'  itfiumi  by  J 

to  jymnot  l 

u»  iLoflnadbc. 

fur   cniiL«:rt   tnitranoo  '^ 

RrgiBter  »onc  on  applUsft 

A,  M.,  for  tbo  p<M^  fMinaBK  j« 

otjo  at  the*  Iariro«t  iir»p«ralonr 

country,  win  awiune  \&^    -^^    ' 

^'  lentofOim^l 


NEW  YORK,  N«w Yorlt,Rlf^r»h 

The  Misses  £1y*s  School  i 


NEW 

Enstt 


0( 

tail  Kill 


te^' 


^w  t\rrt     t^  •ll%| 


I 


I 


SCHOOLS  dc  COLLEGES. 


ta 


NiW   VORIti 


fftW  YORK.  Fine  Plain*. 

Seymour  Smith  Institute. 

1,1  f     13,    laifcl.      Homo  achoo] 

foi  In  vat  fori,     P1«*aH.iiil  ami 

hen  I  -<trticll(>n  i»  all  liniiicheti. 

pTt'pureM  for  twoHi  ctjllrK«'H  or  hiialn*.***  lif**.     Mnaic 
and  tfhonosrftfiby  taaKht.    Hcnd  fnr  cirrular. 

Rev,  A.  Mattjck^  A.  M.»  Prln. 


OHIO. 


OMIO,  Columbus,  181   Eaet  Broiid  St. 

Miss  Phelps*  English  and  Classical 

ScilcjoL  Foti  YoUNiJ  L.^  LUKa  Sweclal  advuntaKt'fl 
In  L»AgiiA8e,  Literature^  Muate,  Art,  Oratory, 
Phyttlcai  and  Social  Culture,  CoUeKc  Prepamtion. 
FaiJ  term  iMslat  Sopi.  28, 1893. 


PENNSVLVAMIA* 


PCNMSVLVANIA,  Chambarsburg* 

Wilson  Collegre  for  Women. 

Vitly  mllM  sooth  west  of  HarrlsbiirK  in  f  Amous 
<"ufabcrlaod  V&lley.  Border  etimate.  avoldlns 
bleak  north.  Cla««1cAl.  Sclentlfte  and  Special 
ronnMift,  Mn«t1c  and  Art.  Kaodftome  (^ark*  Larjre 
Hiiildtngfi,  Steam  Heat.  UyniDaslum,  Observatory, 
LAboratorlcQ.  etc. 

Rav.  J.  EDGaR,  Pb.  D.,  PrealdonL 


PIMMSYLVANIA,  OsontxCnMrPMladelpbla). 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

R^proMnted  by  Its  ^radiiatM  in  Harv^ard,  Tale. 
Prtncoton*  CurnolL  Amber«t.  Unlferslty  of  Pa,, 
Lafajatbeand  West  Point.  (Lehtnh  UntTersity 
attd  Trinltf  Colloteo  added  for  18^4«|  2id  year. 
jQUjf  CAi-vtN  Ricic  Principal. 


PtfmSYLVANIA,  PIHcburs. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Location  BeauLlfal  and  U  faithful.  Kt  eel  lent 
facilities  for  ttie  study  of  tlie  Clawica,  Mathe- 
matlct,  Hlatorv  and  Llreratnns.  Mu»ic  and  Art. 
Thorough  work  in  Laboratoriet,  CabiuetA  and 
Oymnamum.  Yvar  opens  ScpL  12,  1893.  Karly 
ApplloMlon  desirable.  For  Cfttaloffuo  apply  to 
Mim  lisLBir  JL  PcLLxrKSAU. 


PCMMSVLVANtA.   Philadelphia,    Qarman- 
town. 

Walnut  Lane  School. 

Boardln^i  and  Bay  Sobool  for  drls.  Tblrty-PeT- 
«itai  yaar  opMM  Sipt.  tt.  Academical  and  uoU«Ke 
nn»paraUiry  ooureeii.  For  circular,  addrees  Mrs. 
TttnoDOHA  f],  UicHARDii.  PfinclpaL 

Mlai  Saiia  LotJiBK  Thacv,  A.  M^  Aiaociatc 
Principal 
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PINNSYLVANlAp  Philadelphia, 

Mis©  Gordon's  Boarding^  and  Day 

Sdiooi.  roa  YouNO  Ladeem,  41M  ftnd  J 112  Spruce 
Ht(««t.  Most  dellKlitful  Im'tiMoa  lu  Phiimiilphia. 
tSUi  year  opcnn  Sept.  20.  imx  French,  Mu»jc  and 
College  preparatory.    Clrcuiar  on  applicaliou. 


PCIIiltYLVANIA«  Philaualphra, 


PKMflSYtVANlA, 


PKNUSYLVAIIIA,  Madia. 

Shortlkjge  Media  Academy. 

KntcUsb,  GulloK«  prcfiaratory.  Laboratory,  Li- 
brary Pnli  modern  pqulpiiienl*  Hncccsii  with 
>>n«]kwafd  bovs.  lji)callun  uiisurpossed.  Send  for 
tlluAtratf^  rimular. 

HwiTHtir  e.  dnoRTLiDOK.  A.  M..  PrtncipaL 


PlNNSYtVAMIA,  Readlnft. 

Setwyn  Hall. 

A  nrpl-cltk9>^  Hcliool  for  Hoy  a  Conducted  on  the 
MiUiarv  i.Tjsh,  ThortMtKb  teiichliiK  >»nd  traititntc* 
Mean f  I  11.    New  Oyrnnaniiim.    Forltiftif^J 

rn  at  1« '  i  »ini  <*  add  ro%» 

k  I.  WiLKiK,  A.  M*.  lload  MaAter. 


PIKIMSVLVANIA,  West  Chaater, 

Darlington  Seminary 

For  VouNG  Lath lea.    3Hl,Ji  ncbool  yoaropenaS  _ 
(timber  IH.     GcxmI  bniM infra,  osleoslve  Kround^l 
tHviutlful    and    healthful    location.     I.«anguag«n,l 
Music,  lirawtng.    Painting,    etc    $1^0  per  year. 
Calatugiics.  R,  DaicU?«gton,  Ph-  D. 


RHOPl  ISLAND* 


RHOOC  ISLAMD,  Provldanoat  '^f  ^« 

Bryant  <S^  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Commercial,    Penmanship,    Sbortband,    Typ^^J 
writing  and  Kngllnh.    Catalogue  tree. 

T*  B,  STOwm.!.,  Prin, 


RHOPC  ISLAND,  Providence. 

Friends'  School. 

For  Both  Scxcfl.  Founded  in  17B4.  Exccllout 
home.  Students  from  18  8Lates.  All  dcnoiiuoa- 
tloHB.  Thoroutrb  work  in  English.  8otenc(%  Class- 
ics, Music,  and  Art.  Uur  oerttllcate  adwita  to  all 
collcKCfl.    Address 

AUOUBTINB  JoNKa,  LL.  B, 


VIRGINIA. 


VIRGINIA,  Holllna.   iLoouwl  li»  Valksy  of  Va,) 

Hollins  Institute 

For  909  Ladi«6.  Fifty-first  S«d$ioD  ocM^ny  Sent,  13,] 
1SS3.    BclectJc  Cour<tf^n  lu  all  Languiigca  aad  sct-J 
eneee,  Mtiaic  Art ,  i-'>.  ■.•'  m.     l!,ighL  male  nrofe*' 
•ore,  20  ladiefs    1..  ve  sea  level.    Mineral 

MountuL 

^uAa.  L.  CooKK,  Supt. 


waters. 


VtRCINIAf  8alem. 
Roanoke  ColJege. 
Itegine  Sev 


«^VI^i 


Richest  noVelue^^ 


1168   BROADWAY, 


Heed     by    all     first-class     Hotels,     Clubs, 
Families^  etc. 


Send  for  Drawings  and  Estimate. 


je:isxjlii]l.I8Xi:e:i>   i877. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALAB  FOR 

SCAEFS  AUD  SUSPENDERS 

Dearin^  our  TratiO'Murk. 


THKY    IkttK   TMI£    liacST    .1IA01U 


No.   H    We^r.    T^* 
BAiiie  block  fta  our 
Kite  the  Fifth  Ainsimi!  llol«l^| 
have  Juiil  romofvd*  ftlTofil*  ua 
Apju:i«  ror  the  dUpUf  of  iHir  ffr 
ttsaortmt^ot  of  fin*  Mi»i^8ii«i»d  1 
Mnefi  of  goods  i>oi  pneriotul^ 
cvur  stock.    VUliofn  10  Ksw 
ciAlfy  luHtad  to  tntip^Qi 
where  will  b#  m^o  tlui 
lUi4^D»  And   kltidr¥<l  irtlfir^ 
thi«i  emifitrj.    Tlif  »<nur 
dir  voted  UitlieiiP' 


WELD,  OGVmH  I.  mmss.^^g|>\^^v^\ 


trt-rmUMl 

•ofi, 


Felt  6:  Tarrant  Mf  j^.  Co, 

5»to56  lllinoLs  J^tr«et. 

CtltCAQO. 

BRANCH  1 54  Pfmti1(llnStfMi» 
OFPICEU         ■        "    ■ 


WE  lire  LEADERS  Id 
the  manufacture  of 
hjjib  srade  apecialUes  io 
vehicles. 

Our  Carts  and  Traps  are 
buUt  on  the  most  approved 
line^  by  skilled  workmen, 
and  are  finished  in  th« 
heii?bt  of  the  art. 

Either  plain  or  haTl  bear- 
ing axlea. 

Catalogue   free  on  appli* 

.  ^-^— ^        '  » "*•     ^*-"—  cation. 

S.     KRAZIER     S-     COTVIF^ANY, 

373-379    WABASH    AVI.,    CHICAGO. 
Factorjraiid  itlvlii  Olllee,  At^ttORAf  ILI^m  Vm  S*  A. 
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Bath  Cabinet.  Rolling  Chair.  <^:. 


Iflw  H&T«a  Ohair  Go,j  ff«v  HkT«a»  Ot. 


Otli  ic^litlon 


ViAtpalil  for  25  eenti  (or  MontiKf  1 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR, 

Wby  lt^K*iil«<>fT,  Turns  CJr^  ^ ,  :.  i  T  Lf..'  JU-inetly, 


IL  ^V.*a, 


ly  Prot  HA 
A 
iai8Arr!i  ,  Pa, 

«■•  alkauM   r*»4j   Uii*   Uui«  t-*>Ji  "-4iA*».m 


INLAID    FLOORING 

of  every  description,  |  and  }  inch  thick. 


Wwnscottngs.   Ceihngs,  and  Waad  Carfmimg^ 
FIMCST  QUALITY  OF  WORK. 


S^end   lor  **  Rook   oF  I»att«trnii.** 


AST  FUR  =CERM    PROOF: 
1X^3  I    l^\J  r\  vi^/^jEj^  FILTERS 


fkf*ow  nt  iw  filtrr  trhiih.  in  my  ot  minion 


)?  U-atiT  for 

'  ufcrr  /iltertd  ivUh  u  , 


ifUi 
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Si 


i.-«?r  every  rtaqaircmoiit  for  v^rn   dHnktnir   vnttvr.    Tho 
rrruoti*  amimavi.  ot/iKAiiK  a /(HMm, 
ily  or  for<7Ui«rn  or  vrnll  ^Ator.    Moilala  and  diplomia 

weofff  17' 

d  PaaUnr  FilUr.    / 
ftifCSbOCK.  Jr. J        ^ 

r  wan  awarded  the  cootriMit,  over  all  com  pi  i  ^  mv* 

^tntlon*  at  the  Wnfftf'-i  Fair     Writr*  un  for  »  <i»^ 
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Gorham  Solid  Silver. 

The  reputation  established  by  the  C 
MTg  Co.  in  the  manufacture  of  silv 
by  which  articles  bearing  the  name  or 
mark  of  the  company  are  recognized 
highest  modern  examples  of  the  silver 
art,  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  workm; 
design  and  quality  exhibited  in  every 
made  by  them,  from  the  most  elabon 
piece  to  the  simplest  trinket 

GORHAM    MT'G   CO. 

Silversmfths. 

Broadway  *and   19th  Street,  New  Y<: 
These  wares  are  represented  in  the  stocks  of  all  the  better  elms  ^f  j 
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MILWAUKEE,  Wisconsin. 


Tbb  Augost  number  of  tbe  North  American  Reyibw  contaiDecl  in 
its  advertising  department  one  page  of  matter  pertaLDing  to  Mit 
vraukee,  in  which  maoy  atatUtJcs  were  gi^eo  showing  the  stAhtlitj 
and  growth  of  th&t  city.  It  wa»  shown  that  the  population  of  the 
city  had  Increased  from  115,S^  in  1880  to  ^03.000  in  1803.  The  latter 
figurea  are  t)ated  upon  the  directory  census  taken  in  June  of  tbe  current 
year,  tbe  basis  oC  calculation  being  two  and  two- thirds  persons  to  each  di- 
rectory  name.  Since  that  matter  was  written  some  additional  points  of 
mport an ce  have  been  brought  out  by  the  tax  commissioners*  statement  Is- 
sued August  7*  and  giving  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  city. 
The  rate  of  valuation  of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation  ts  supposed  to  be 
SO  per  cent,  of  its  actual  value,  but  the  appraisals  are  In  reality  made  much 
below  that  figure.  Yet  at  this  rate  of  valuation  the  Increase  for  the  year 
was  |n«&17»lll.  It  is  &&fe  to  count  the  actual  tncrease  In  tbe  value  of 
property  in  Milwaukee  during  tbe  year  just  ended  at  two  and  a  half  to 
three  times  the  amount  stated.  Fully  half  of  this  Increase  was  In  actual 
building  Improvements.  Surely  an  Increase  of  twenty-flve  to  thirty  ml U 
lions  of  dallars  In  substantial  wealth  In  one  year  and  of  00,000  population  in 
ttrm  years  Is  a  most  wonderful  record.  It  could  hardly  be  attained  except 
tn  a  city  founded  upon  a  soHd  maoufacturln^  and  commercial  basis«  with 
unequalled  facilities  for  both  rail  snd  water  transportation  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  Milwaukee  is. 

Milwaukee  is  located  neither  upon  a  hill  nor  In  a  valley.  TboM  portions 
of  the  city  along  the  harbor  and  tbe  rivers  lie  ten  to  twenty  feet  above  Lake 
Sliehlgan,  tbe  elevation  elsewhere  tbroughout  the  city  ranging  50  to  150  feet 
above  tbe  lake,  tbe  entire  territory  having  been  a  gently  undulating  region 
of  choice  land  covered  witb  bard  wood  timber,  largely  maple  and  oak,  so 
much  of  which  still  remains  in  tbe  residence  portions  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  bslng  almost  endless  natural  groves,  the  homes,  spacious  or 


MILWAUKEE,  WTSCOXSIX 
bumble,  as  th»  c&de  maj  be,  being  surroiioded  bj*  ma^uiflc«i 
lions  among  the  **  first  temples." 

That  MMwaulEee*a  patural  advantages,  amoag  which  are  tl 
character  of  the  soU  upoa  which  the  city  is  built,  the  thoa^atids 
cent  trees  with  their  great  wealth  of  foliage  carried  from  June  ai 
ber.'tbe  easy  and  ample  drainage  afforded,  and  the  eicelleace  ol 
supply,  are  important  factors  to  the  health  of  the  people  will 
aeeo.  To  those  adtnirable  conditions  may  justly  be  attributed  tl 
Mitvraukee*i»  annual  death  rate  Is  considerably  lower  than  that  o 
large  city  tn  the  country,  except  Cleveland,  C,  which  waa  foq 
oae  per  cent,  tower  la  IS&i,  the  death  rfCe  in  Milwaukee  being 
l.OOO  inhabitants.  These  are  some  of  the  features  whleh 
one  of  the  most  desirable  residence  cities  in  the  Union* 

Considering  the  fact  that  but  fifty  years  have  alapaed  alnoe 
was  but  a  village  of  little  more  than  1,000  population  and  thai  in 
growu  to  but  115,587  inhabitants,  it  is  not  strange  that  tiie  aptril 
ban  building  has  but  Just  begun.  With  a  continuance  of  that  gr 
baaeharacceriaed  the  city  during  the  last  decade,  and  taking  eo 
the  fact  that  but  lUtle  vacant  territory  is  embraced  within  th«  ] 
boundaries,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  the  close  of  the  present  centi 
lory  nearly  one  mile  in  width  oa  the  three  landed  tidea  of  the  cil| 
become  city  proper  so  far  as  the  covering  of  that  territory  witti 
the  filling  of  them  with  people  is  concerned,  or  else  then»  must  b 
upbuilding  of  re^^ently  established  suburbs.  That  the  latter 
growth  will  predominate  is  highly  probable,  yet  an  extenalrtt 
around  and  beyond  the  city  boundaries  Is  sure  to  be  realiied* 
*  The  natural  and  excl  u<}ive  reside  nee  subnrbanpoinu  ana  noitli 
and  weal  of  the  city.  The  former  lot-Allty  embraces  a  territory 
mile  wide  by  two  or  three  miles  lout;,  b'^^een  the  lake  anil 
River,  from  the  city  limits  to  Whlteflsh  Bay,  a  popular  summei 
la  a  handsotnuly  elevated  region,  abounding  In  natural  grovea^ 
platted  and  much  of  it  sold  iu  single  lota,  many  fine  reaidencra 
ling  the  region,  which  is  supplied  wttb  a  steam  str»at  emr  )l 
hourly  trips,  and  an  electric  car  line  U  being  extended  tbi 
as  rapidly  aa  the  coovenience  of  the  people  dctmand*.  livftldeni 
In  this  region  in  1^102  airgrcicatiHl  $l0i\500. 

Directly  west  of  the  city  two  and  a  half  mllea  is  th«  rlllaipa] 
tos»,  cofMiected  with  the  city  by  a  ste<iui  motor  railway 
line.     It  Is  a  moat  charming  village  of  several  thouiand 
entire  region  between  U  and  the  city  la  rapidly  paaamg  tato 
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ftingle  lot  owners  and  prospeotive  home  builders.  Baildtug  in  tbls  regioa 
In  im&  ftggreRAted  f460,(XK). 

Another  rapidly  growing  residence  suburb  N  North  Greenfield,  three 
miles  weet  of  the  aouthern  divlstoD  of  the  city  proper,  und  reached  f raai  the 
eitj  by  both  steam  motor  and  electric  cars.  The  region  betwceo  the  suburb 
aod  the  city  U  a  mo^i  charming  ooe,  embracing  the  Northwestern  Branch 
of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers.  The  co^t  of  building  done  is 
that  dtrecrion  last  year  wa^i  $445,000.  All  of  tbe«c  residence  regions  abound 
tn  grores  and  extent  I  ve  springs  of  choicest  water. 

Directly  south  of  the  city  limits  U  St.  Francis,  the  suburb  l>eiir{ng  the 
name  of  the  eiteosive  Catholic  College  located  there.  It  ia  a  picturesque 
region  and  popular  as  a  residence  locality.  Hesidenoe  building  along  that 
side  of  the  city  last  year  amounted  to  $155,000  in  value.  Territory  adjoining 
the  city  there  is  largely  platted. 

Cudahyis  a  suburb  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  city.  It  was 
established  In  1801-2,  and  nearly  $1,600,003  have  been  spent  there  in  bub 
etADtial  Improvements.  It  is  the  location  of  the  new  packinghouse  plant 
of  Cudaby  Bros.,  to  cost  fully  $1,(100,000  and  be  in  operation  October  1, 
1803. 

South  Milwaukee  Is  fire  milva  s-^uth  of  the  city  proper,  on  the  lake 
shore  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad.  It  is  a  manufacturing 
and  residence  town.  It  was  started  in  1801  and  now  ha^  about  two  thou- 
sand  Inhabitants  permanently  located,  tea  productive  indu*«tries  emhrace 
twelve  factories,  which  will  give  employment  to  fully  two  thousand  per- 
sons, three  of  them  being  yet  in  process  of  conscructioo,  but  all  will  be  In 
operation  in  a  few  months.  The  substantial  improvements  there  in  1892 cost 
$1,230,000  and  have  long  since  passed  the  $2  000.000  point.  The  town  has  a 
due  lake  harbor,  with  ample  dockage  com  deted  ;  a  belt  line  railroad  con- 
necting the  harbor  with  the  main  line  of  railroad,  and  the  factories  are  sup* 
plied  with  electric  light,  and  water  and  sewerage  systemi  are  being  sup 
plied.  The  projectors  of  the  town  represent  many  millions  of  capital*  which 
iijsures  its  success. 

North  Milwaukee  is  a  manufacturing  and  residence  suburb  one  and  one- 
quarter  miles  north  of  the  city.  It  was  estahhshed  in  \^02  and  now  has 
eight  extensive  factories  located  there,  some  of  which  are  in  operation  and 
and  the  others  are  approaching  completion.  Half  a  million  dollars  have 
alreatly  been  spent  there  in  sibstantial  improvements,  m:3lndtDg  many 
dwellings.  Five  railroads  centre  there.  It  is  a  natural  manufacturiag 
point.  The  region  l)etween  the  new  town  and  the  city  is  rapidly  filling  up 
with  dwellings,  such  building  there  in  180^  aggregating  $379,000  in  value. 
In  a  few  years  the  chronicler  of  Milwaukee's  progress  and  greatness  will 
include  all  of  these  now  suburban  poiut«^  m  the  city  proper. 
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CHAMPAIGX,  ILLINOIS. 


Thb  city  of  ChampaiirQ,  III.,  U  the  priodpfrl  l>iiMDf«si  city  ot 
County.  TbU  county  U  located  io  the  Grand  PraiHe  aubatani 
centre  of  the  Great  Com  Belt,  &  wonderfully  fertUe  plain*  I  be 
lands  in  this  locality  very  readily  sell  for  from  f  70  to  f  ino  per  m 
tog  upon  the  location  and  improyementa,  the  farms  are  very  Lni 
by  the  occupants,  very  few  of  whooi  are  in  debt.  The  city  haa 
of  8,000. 

Railroad  FAcrLirrEa— Champaign  has  three  raUwayt  mnn] 
it :  The  Illinois  Central  direct  to  Chicago,  the  Big  Four  direct 
apolia,  and  the  Wabash  making  close  connection  with  St.  L#oi 
of  which  citiea  are  In  easy  access. 

Street  Improvement!}.— The  side  walks  are  safastaotiallyail 
cept  In  the  bn-»iaesa  p>rtion  of  the  city  where  stone  ta  naed. 
about  thirty  miles  of  these  sidewalks.  The  principal  basin oaa 
quite  a  number  of  the  resident  atnets  are  paved  with  brick. 

FAHKs.'There  are  four  parks,  the  most  attractive  one  bel^ 
of  15  acres  within  two  blocks  of  the  busine^a  portion  of  the  city; 
moAt  excellent  shade  and  recreation  grounds. 

There  ta  a  substantial  City  Building  costing  in  the  nelgil 
$15,000,  furnished,  In  which  are  located  the  city  library,  coata 
5.0O0  volumes,  well  selected  and  liberally  patrooixed.  The  hmt 
the  fire  department,  the  city  conucll  rooms,  the  cUv  d^^rkla 
offices  and  t£e  Mnnicipal  Coui  t  are  located  in  thin  i 

Street  Railway.— One  of  the  best  and  mo^  ^uhl 

electric  street  railways  tn  the  country  runs  through  i.  uuiupMgn, 
tbe  adjoining  city  of  Urbana,  a  place  of  about  5,UU0  inhaottAul 
vice  every  2U  minutes. 

Lighting.— Two  means  of  artificial  light  are  in  u^e,  the  el 
and  artiflciai  gas.  The  plants  are  both  well  equipped  and  furot 
tory  light. 

Water,— The  system  of  water  supply  is  from  numeroi 
drawing  the  water  from  beneath  the  ground,  below  the  bl 
pan  at  a  depth  of  106  feet,  Insuring  a  healthful  beverage  an( 
qaantitles  tnat  may  be  desired  forall  nurpoiies. 

CniTRCHEa.- The   Presbyterian,   MethodiHt  Epincopal, 
Baptist,  Episcopal,  Disciples,  German  Methodist,  Catholic  and 
denominations   have  lj<iautiful  large  ediflcea,  well  maintained^ 
of  debt  and  liberally  patroniaed. 

Stores  —The  dry  goods  and  grocery  houses  of  the  citr  I 

tion  of  carrying  the  largest  ana  l>est  sel"*cted  stock  ofg<    

outside  of  any  very  large  city.    Most  of  the  mcrchanta  art*  men 
experience  who  have  been  i4teadil>  in  ba«inesH   here  and  have 
substantially  all  of  their  property  since  tht^y  have  been  In  bnali 
own  their  own  homes  and  take  a  lively  iutereat  In  the  ifenei    ' 
the  city. 

Baneb.— There  are  in  the  citv  t^rec  banking  boitam,  twn 
one  private  bank.    The  present  indications  are  that  there  ar« 
ciea  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.    The  aggregate  deposit  mn^ 
il.000,000.    Money  for  legitimate  purposes  readily  obtained 
and  farm  loans  at  6  per  cent. 

Schools— The  public-  '-^^^  ...-.-  '■  -    -  ^-  -^  -^  *he 
locality  have  always  tak*  s 
maintained.   The  schools  i 
|i'  ht»  sfudent  for  the  1 

V  ated  adjouiiuij  th*' 

Hu^, -i.^  .&  justly  the  prtde  of  ll,  ,..^.  ...^  ,^.ua^-..-.  .  ^„ 
75U«  wltli  ptroapects  of  a  large  increase  during  the  praMriit  fwmt. 


CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS. 


%K 


ties  for  thU  ftchool  are  now  nucb  that  sub^UDtiiLlly  l.OQOstudeDts  can  be  well 
tiikeo  eaT«  of.  The  facultv  U  composed  of  able  tesehei««  conscientious^ 
oouraneouii,  earnest  men,  who  bave  devoted  their  life  service  to  the  elefa* 
tlon  of  the  moral  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  State.  The  educational 
atmosphere  of  the  University  gives  a  social  attitude  to  the  cltT  of  Cbaoi 
palgu,  and  makes  the  locality  very  desirable  for  the  home  of  well  to-do 
people.  It  Is  a  kind  of  tonic  which  makes  the  social  home  life  of  this  small 
urbsn  population  the  most  de^slrable  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world  [or  per  i  aneot  homes  of  law  abidint?  citizens.  And  the  effect  of 
maintaining  this  institution  for  the  piist  25  years  at  this  place  is  most 
mauifejit  in  achange  in  the  characcerislics  of  the  citizenship*  »o  that  the 
contrast  between  this  citr  and  a  maQufacLUring  or  mining  citv  is  most 
marked.  The  «reat  ambition  of  the  citizens  is  along  the  lines  or  develop- 
ment of  a  great  University  town*    No  one  particularly  desires  that  mining 
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ONE  Of  THB  imiYKftSlTir  BUtLDINGd, 


induslries  should  he  located  her?,  and  very  Httle  encouragement  would  be 
given  t^  manufacturing  inntitutions,  but  What  i-i  chieflv  de«lred  is  a  com- 
niunlty  of  law  abiding.  seoJilble*  intellineot  citizens,  and  a  class  that  are 
welt-to-io«  and  here  that  class  may  find  the  commantty  suited  in  every 
respect  to  th^lr  tante.  wants  and  desires. 

Ch  oiPAioN  Commercial  AssoctAxtoN  — There  is  an  organization  in 
thU  city  of  the  businessmen,  known  an  the  Champaign  Commercial  A«40- 
ciariou.  Its  chief  objects  are  to  c^n^^ider  and  act  upon  all  matter*  pertain- 
in  k  to  general  busfne<<a  and  the  promotion  of  legitimate  enterprises.  Mr. 
Henry  Tre vet t  is  President,  and  F.  D.  Rugg  Is  Secretarj 

Skcrkt  Societies —The  Masons,  Odd  Fellows*  Kiiigbts  of  Pythias, 
Druids,  and  several  other  organizations  bave  prosperous  secret  societies. 

Anyone  who  may  contemplate  locating  here  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  nermanent  hrme  can,  if  further  information  Is  desired,  correspond 
with  the  following  named  gentlemen  : 

Henrv  Trevett,  hardware  merchant:    F.  D.  R  igir.  boot  and  sho«  mer 
chant;  G.  C.WiHm.  drr  goods  mprchant :  H*  H.  Harris,  banker^  C.  H.  Bad- 
deley,  grocer:  J.  M.  Kauftman,  clothlntf  merchant ;  H,  SwannelK  druggist; 
Ozias  Riley,  jeweller ;  Rev.  C.  N.  Wilder.  Pastor  of  Presbyterian  Church ; 
C.  B  Johnson,  M,  D  ;  G^re  &  Phllbrlcic,  attorneys  at  law. 


■^      ■-         ' 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS. 


In  this  nine  teeth  century,  vrhere  in  lt«  last  quarter  eveirthing  hM» 

bastle  and  confusion,  is  it  not  salut&rj  to  seek  out  a  locaLltj  tti&t  has  t 
chief  inducement  home  attractioan  and  educational  advantag^a,  and  « 
alfto,  in  combination  with  these,  proper  attention  isgiren  tolegilimari 
acceptable  eDterprlses  withnut  marriDg  the  citj*8  general  beaut  jf 
people  the  citizens  of  Bloomiagton  are  persevering^  progressive  and  e 
prising ;  aiwaj^s  vouebsafinjc  proper  consideration  and  attention  to  d 
factarera  and  business  men  of  every  type  who  may  be  seeking  a  loe4 
for  the  cstablisbment  of  their  several  branches  of  ind09try«  yet  posltl 
requiring  unalloyed  intef^rity  as  the  pa«isport.  To  all  respoasible  pel 
cordial  invitation  is  given  to  Join  a»,  and  the  following  brief  summary 
demonstrate  v  hj  we  feel  Justified  in  a  tempered  pride  over  the  ioducei 
extended. 

Blooiitngton  ii^  including  her  suburbs,  a  city  of  thirty  thousand  in 
ItaDta,  It  i^  the  county  seat  of  McLean  County  and  is  virtually  In  th^ 
act  geojrraptitcal  centre  of  the  State.  Entirely  surrounding  it  is  tb< 
famed  *'Corn  Belt''  and  one  of  the  richest  ai^ricaltural  and  stock  ral 
countries  In  the  world.  It  is  situated  at  the  crossintr  of  the  four  folloi 
great  trunk  lines  of  railway:  Chicago,  Mton  &St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
branch  ;  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  its  Chicago  branch  ; 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  ;  and  the  Big  Four  route,  all  of  which  combined 
nish  an  outlet  In  ten  dltTerent  directions*  It  has  two  competing  lioi 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  with  corresponding  advantages  for  secunng 
rat^s  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Forty  paaoeoger  Iraioa  arrive 
depart  daily. 

Water  for  supplying  the  city  is  procured  from  subt^irranean  sourci 
present  ftirni»«hinR  3,0(Xl,OO0  gallons  per  day  and  capable  of  additiof 
unlimited  quantities.  This  wat«r  is  possessed  of  great  medieinsl  quail 
being  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  other  properties  of  incalcul 
advantage  to  tbe  human  system.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  typj 
fever  and  kindred  ailments  are  comparatively  unknown  among  fata 
usitig  this  water.  As  much  illness  may  be  traced  to  use  of  iinpurv  wi 
ihia  feature  alone  is  worthy  consideration.  Three  large  opera-hou««es  al 
display  of  the  country's  theatrical  talent «  and  only  the  best  Is  apprecii 
There  are  also  several  large  halls  for  lecture  purposes,  etc. 

Various  flrAt-clas%  hoteU  afford  ample  accommodation  to  the  sojoai 
at  adaptable  rates,  and  a  delightful    place  to   enioy  either  a  quiet  r^ 

Sleasant  stroll  may  be  founa  in**  Miller  Park,  an  environment  nei 
and  worthy  of  tbe  utmost  praise  and  indorsement.  Nine  primary  schi 
one  excellent  hlch  school,  varioua  private  academies  and  institution 
learning,  and  the  famous  '*  Wesleyan  Ualversitv"  repre«ient  the 
Bloomington  occupies  on  educational  affairs,  Tbe  State  Normal  \ 
also  located  here  and  represents  the  highest  type  of  ^tate  appoia! 
this  nature.  This  school  had  an  attendance  from  eighty-neven  ' 
hundred  and  two  counties  of  the  Stale  last  year,  whicti  will  del 
its  value  and  prominence. 

An  objective  point  for  Ea'^t^rn  capitalists  to  consider  i^  the  advj 
geous  outlet  for  judicious  investmenta  throuffh  building  and   loan 
tions,  the  condition  of  the  five  largest  establiah    '     -  ^^'' -  riingti 
sound  and  . "substantial,  and  ranking  amongst  ti 

munity  is,  and  always  has  been,  healthy  in  its*  tmai  , 

moral  condition,  ana  in  a  general  sense  we  frel  encouraged  tx*  nay  tbA^ 
pulse  of  Bloomiogton  beats  normally.  The  Board  of  Trade  will  cheei 
supply  further  information  bearing  upon  this  city  If  desired* 


THE  NORTH  AMEf 


\DVERTTSKH, 


SKINS    ON    FIRE 

With  AooNiziNci  Eczemas  tind  other  Itch i so,  Bukninq,  Scaly  and  Blotchy  Scnir  and 
BCAlP  DissASEs  are  relieved  in  the  mnjority  of  cases  by  a  single  appUcation  of  the  Cutl- 
iCura  Remedies,  and  speedily,  (.^ero.auonity,  and  e<<ou* 

oiicully  eured,  when  physicians,  hospitals,  and  all  other 

medieg  faih    Cuticura  Remedies  are  the  greatest 
o  cures,  blood  purifiers,  and  humor  remedies  of  ruoilem 

tnn,  are  abeoluteiy  pure,  and  may  be  used  iu   the  treat- 

lenlof  every  humor,  from  the  simplest  facial  blemishes  /#  |i 

I  tbi* severest  dis^asen  of  the  blood,  skin  and  scaJp. 


CUTICURA 


V 


great  Skin  Cure,  instantly  allays  the  most  iDtense 
ttchttif?  burning,  and  inflammation,  permits  rest  andsleepf 
dears  the  scalp  of  cruj^ts  and  acaJeHf  speedily  soothf  s  and 
heals  raw  and  irritated  surfaces,  and  restores  the  hair. 
CUTK  t  RA  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Purifier  and  Beautifler, 
Is  iuilLHi^enaable  in  cleansing  diseased  surfaces.  OcnccRA 
■Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  and  Skin  Purifier,  and  greatest 
Humor  Remedies,  cleanses  the  blood  of  &U  impuridea 
ifid  poisonous  elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause, 
lence  the  Cdtxcuba  Remebiss  cure  every  disease  and 
liumor  of  the  skin,  from  pimples  to  scrofula* 

!ow  TO  Ctjfta  DiBKAsas  or  thm  Qkih,  Scalp  ABtn  Blood,*' 
^*  lo  any  addrew,  64  pafreA.  900  DiseMes.  M  IUu8tr«tloa«, 
^jgQtuls.    A  book  of  prio^tMA  vAliie  to  cvory  tafTerer. 
r*rUTi<  V  *tA  KKManiES  are  •olr!  t  ^        _      r  ib©  world.    Price.  Cl/Tt- 

.  50c. :  Ci  TICUR*  Soap,  16  u*  Hkbolvkxt,  |L    Pto- 

by  PorraR  Daua  ani*  CojtpoR*Tioii,  Boston, 


DEMAND  POND'S 
EXTRACT.  AVOID 
ALL   IMJTATIONS. 


notmoreisedin 

America? 


Itt.  People  do  not  know  how  to  properly 
~"^  ire  Chocohite*  1 

Americans  are  «till  Kanid  by  the  in- 
r€t#rate  hnbit    of  usin^  Tea.  Cuffee  and 
which  create  tttomarhic    debilitiew  | 
I  arc  not  in  the  tnie  senm^  Htimulauiu, 


Chocolate 

fA.nr.  xo  liona  TO  n*i 
in  wnii 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Skimmed  Milk  to  pure  Cream 

A  pfimphU't  gtvinQ  ieciptt.  and  wawudtM 

«  »ent 


FOR 

ALL  PAIN 
Rheumatism 
Feminine 
Complaints 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
'  Bruises 
--^—Catarrh 

USE  t 
POND'S 


r  AC^SI  Ml  L£  o 
BOTTLE    WITH 
BUFF    WRAPPER. 


^p 
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King's  Windsor  Asbestos  Cei 

for  Plastering  Walls  and  Ceilings. 

If  ron  ar«  goiQ?  to  bntld  u  hoaB«.  and  deaire  to  hare  it  plaetered  with  a  material  ^ 
require  constant  piitching:  after  it  is  completed,  and  at  the  same  time  inaure  perfect  Baf0( 
Qxpenatve  decoratioo^,  Insf^it  upoa  your  architect  speotfylDg  K^qic  s  Wludaor  Aabeetos  C< 

It  l8  not  only  SOO  per  cent,  stronger  thaa  any  other  plasteriag  material,  but  elaailc^  n 
IsexcIutJrely  of  firypflam  and  asbeetos,  the  natures  of  which  not  only  make  It  flr^prool 
beyond  any  injury  which  luii^ht  poesibly  be  done  by  water. 

Aj  a  rule,  clients  limit  the  ooet  of  their  baiidings,  and  thus  (be  architect  Is  obllL- 
hts  estimate,  witti  the  result  that  tnirariablj  the  plastering  of  some  of  our  be»t  buildtm 
tremely  poor  quality,  but  good  enough  to  paaa  the  saperflcial  exuDination. 

Following  soon  after  come  the  falling  ceilings  and  endteea  patching,  which 
would  amount  to  qnlte  as  much  as  the  orfginat  cost  of  the  entire  work-,  thus  detDi 
best  quality  of  material  on  so  important  a  part  of  a  building  as  plastering,  where  n 
rations  cost  three  or  four  times  the  original  amount  of  the  plaster,  is  by  far  the  cbi 

Some  pl:u»terer8  will  tell  yoo  that  this  is  a  new  thing,  and  that  you  bad  better 
tbt*  old  method  of  time  and  hair,  which  naturatly  would  furnish  blm  with  the  most 
hla  profession,  t.  e.,  pacching;  buU  inasmi^rb  as  we  have  »otd  nearly  one  million  barrels 
rial  in  tbe  past  three  years*  and  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  oaoe  where  dl| 
been  followed,  we  are  com  pel  led  to  dispute  this  statement  of  tbe  plasterer. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  refer  you  to  tbe  following  buildings  tbrotiRhoat  the 
have  been  plastered  with  this  material ; 


i 

Ht  liievi 


Park  ft  TUfc»rtl*a  New  Storen,  New  York  City. 

PowtnA  Telegraph  BaUdlng,  New  York  City. 

UaJl  and  Kxprt^oa.  New  York  City. 

New  York  Timea,  New  York  CJty* 

Boll  and  House,  New  York  f  Ity. 

Dr.  Mere^lth'tCburch.  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Brooklyn  Baviogi  Baak,  Brooklyti.  N.  Y» 

Boy«  and  a  Iris'  Btj^b  Scliool.  Brooklyn,  37.  T. 

Public  School  No.  Si,  Brookiyn.  N.  Y, 

Arbuckle  Flat*^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hotel  Pt,  Oeorge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Store  of  Llebmann  Bma.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Ninth  Ward  Bcbool.  Utlca,  N.  Y, 

Besideoeeof  E.  J.  Qlug^tan.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Flnit  Presbyterian  Cbufch,  Bu/KaJo,  N,  Y. 

State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N,  Y, 

61  JobD'i  Churcti,  Elmtra^  S.  Y, 

Barker,  Rose  A  Yooais  Bluck,  Ebnlra,  N,  Y, 

¥.  tf.  c.  A.  Building,  Bocbecter,  N.  Y. 

Oerman  Baptliit  Onion,  Rocbestcdr,  N.  Y. 

Public  Bcioolti  Noa  38  and  33^  Rochester,  IT.  T. 

aonoeopathie  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AM -8a  In  18  Chapel,  Roebeater.  N.  Y. 

Comeil  Unlvenlty  Bnlldlags,  Itbaca^  N.  Y, 

Star  Flats,  Byracuie,  N,  Y. 

Salt's  Western  Bote  I.  Niagara  Palls,  \\  r. 

Falls  HoieU  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 

Depots  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Rl^er  R. 

R.  at  Niagua  Falls.  Lockport,  Garrison's,  Orotoo,  Sing 

Bing.  Etc« 


Colgate  Library,  ffamtlton.  N.  Y. 
Public  School,  West  New  Brtgbton.   X. 

the  State.) 
Robblns  T«land  Clob,  Peoootc  Bay,  t^  L 
New  Fenc.  R,  R.  Ststloa.  Jersey  CJt j,  If. 
Momiioutb  Beach  Club  Bouse,  Long  Br 
*'  Laurel  la  tbe  Ptnei,"  Lakewood.  N.  J. 
New  Bowdoln  Square  Thcaint,  aostoa  it 
Oper*  Hoiue  Block,  Sprlnglleld.  Ka«s. 
Resldenre  of  Geo.  Westlnffbonse,  Jr  ,  Lei 
Dowalnff  Strert  School,  Worcester.  Ifai-c. 
Markleton  Saaitoriom  Co.,  Markleton^  Pa. 
Duqnesoe  Tlieatre,  Pttltburg,  Ps, 
National  Bttnk  of  Comcneroe,  Pltli^iirg, 
Sixth  Ave.  Hotel.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Residence  of  ITrs  Hosteiier,  Pltlabarg.  P^ 
8upt*s  Headqtiarters  Peon.  R  R..  Alcooiiaa 
First  National  Bank,  Ooopemown, 
O.  &,  Coort  House  and  Kost  omcar  W| 
Commoowealtb  Building',  Scranton, 
Jackson  Street  Baptist  Chnr  •>  <^— - 
Hope  Building,  Rrown  Cui 
R.  L  Hospital  Trust  Co.,  iV 
Calvert  Hall  ^cImkiI,  Baltlmort%  MU. 
Besidrnce  of  Kr.  Erans,  Ruxton.  Xd. 
State  Capitol,  Columbia,  B.  C. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bulldlnr ,  Qlens  Falls,  K.  Y. 
Albright  Meniorlat  Library,  Scran  too,  f^ 
Itoses  Taylor  HosptUl,  Scronton.  Ps, 
Sim  Park  IL  E.  Panocage,  Scranton.  Pa* 


Parties  purcbasiog  a  house  from  the  Bo^ealled  "  speculative  builders"  will  And  It  i 
advantage  to  aacertaln,  if  poeslble,  tbe  material  that  tt  it  plastered  with,  and  if  llt^i 
King's  Windsor  Asbeatos  Cement  by  all  meane  insist  upon  the  seller  signHiff  as 
the  plutering  in  order  for  at  least  three  ytAn  and  pay  all  dama^ea  to  your  de 
occor  by  falling  walls  and  ceilings. 

The  majority  of  tbe  builders  admit  tbe  superiority  of  King's  Windaor  Asbeetoe  Ce 
order  to  save  the  slight  additional  o^st  they  continue  to  nee  tbe  old  uutiu^A  of  iirtr.'   (• 
which  oot:fiiate  of  a  very  little  of  tbe  former  and  a  great  deal  of  toattiy 
decjayed  vegetation  and  enough  of  malodorous  diseased  c^attle  hair  to  i 
toffether  until  the  house  pasaea  out  of  his  bands  and  is  paid  for. 

If  you  wish  to  avoid  thia  class  of  dwellings  in  tbe  future,  which  will  prwe  la  bo  « | 
upon  your  flnancet^  ki  w«V\  <^  %  41«,uMtv%  \t\qt^iwc«  to  rour  healih*  send  to  us  for  A  i 
msterinl  w  il  h  a  Ust  ot  K^etiU  VhTOtn^bauX.  >-\i«  WMitrj . 

J    B.  KING  &  CO.,  ^\-'i^  '^^a^^^  'b\,,>^'i'»;  H^xN 


BARE   FACTS. 


A  good  'many  people  Jiave  Uioitght  we  ham  exaggerated  about  A 
impurilfes  of  Soap,^^  bfd  such  is  not  the  case. 

ThefoUamng  is  from  the  adjyertisem^ents  in  a  Journal  to  Soap 
Makers  : 

''Messrs.  


*lmparicrs  of  and  Dealers  in 

"ESSENTIAL    OILS. 
"CAUSTIC    SODA. 
"COCOANUT    OIL. 
"ROSIN. 
"PEARL    ASH. 
"SILEX. 
"TALC." 


These 

are 

what 

are 

being 

put 

in 

Toilet 

Soaps 

(called 

)ure). 


Vinolia  Soap 

I^ffuaranteed  PURE,  and  when  we  say  pure  we  do  not  mean  that 
§f  is  made  from  yelloio  kitchen  Soap^  and  contains  rosin,  sugar^ 
„ — 


The  BRITISH  MtjiDlCAL  JOURNAL  reports:  ***  Vinolia*  Soap  la  of 
unqueBtiooable  merit,  and  i».  much  Lo  fairor  witb  the  profei^HioD.** 

THE  LANCET  (I^ndonf  reports:  **Odor  delic^ite,  and  an  article  of 
excellent  quality/* 


F^r  EcBema,  Ch&pi,  Iiueet 
8ll4«,«tc.  Will  relievo  Itch- 
l]iKa»it  tinmfng  fDfttantljr. 

aOr  » |1  .oil  aod  |L75  per  box. 


PRICES : 

Floral«  15c.;  Balsamic 
^Medical),  25c.;  Toilet 
IOtto)ia5c.»  and  Vestal, 
a5c. 


A  soluble,  roae  dttating  pow- 
der, for  tbe  Toilet.  Nttrseri* 
lioutfbDeaB.  etc.  Prepared  in 
yivkk,  white  and  cream  tlntA, 

50c  f  l.O*  and  |L75  por  b*ix. 


BAM F LBS  AND  FAMrHLETS  FREE  ON  AFBLICATION. 


MmmkJ}  et  m..  mi  la!l\.^^VmV%^^-^^ 


o  Xj  ^a.zi^:e*x  :e7 


GELATI 

For  Wme  Jellies,  Blanc  Maage,  Charlotte 

Pulverized  Gelatine  i»  the  mott  convenient  for  family  us«,  t 

lest  time  to  dictotve. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL   GROCER 


mitA 


Higlily  recommended 
for  the  cure  of 

General  Dabillty,  Indlpstlon, 
Poorness  of  the  Blood, 
Fever  and  Ague,  etc. 

Paris  :    22  rue  Drouot. 

L  FOUSERA  &  CO..  Agmtt  for  U.  S.,30  N.  WttllanSt^  1. 1 


Jn^^' 


OF  XHC  AGB 

CVIrY  FAMILY 
SHOULD  H>V^C  IT 


E5B  HAY  Fl 


nHbrd 
r««l^  1»t  *1 


nrE  NORTn  amertcan  review 


The  Real  Hub 

of  the  universe    is    nol 
Dostoiii  but 

Cudahy's 
Extract 
of  Beef, 

Rex  Brand, 

wliich  is    the  presenxd 
nulrimcnt  of    pure  lean 
beef*     It  makes  perfectly 
delicious    Soups    and 
ravies,    giving  appetite  aod    health* 
It  18  uolike   the   ordinary   beef  ex- 
FftCts^  and  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  those  who  haven't  tried  it* 

Dealers  tell  it,  or  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stampt 
tj  postage  we'll  send  a  sample  package. 

THE  CUBAHY  PACKING  CO, 


DUURa  rnLLi  "^kn lei «ai  imitenr 

""I 


Price   50c.    mailed    for  one 
wrapper  of 

Juvenile  Soap 

uid  10  cents  for  poetage   and    pocking 
Send  for  ICirk*8  Free  Lfbiary. 

JAS.  S.  KIRK  &  CO., 
340  N,  Water  St«,  Chicago. 


BjAJSTISTER    FIOXJTE. 


'XU.B     WJkl^A.mht    R^IXJBO^JD 


1 9onn^  in  trtiiiort«nr  link  vrtth  *11  Unet  froin  the  Ka»t  to  a11  pulnU  West  and   Southwest.    Tbo 
ONL\f  Thromsh Slecjanif  C*r  Hue  from  NEW  YORK  or  BOSTON  to  ST.  LOinSi  via 


Lmrc  Hnw  Ynrk»  On^ml  t't'ntral  suiiion,  dnilj.  fl:O0  i*.  u.     Lireive  Boatoitt  Bo«ton  ft  Albany  H.  It 
lypO.  '1  I-  M.    ArrU«?  St*  Lou^s.  necontl  moruttiK.  7:*A.    All  McoIh  Strvtd  in  Oinina  tktrti^ 

ug  Cai*  u>  Cblcoifo  And  8U  Louis,  vtn  Weil  8boro  FC  ft.,  dntly,  from  fool  Wost  lad 

brougb  *'lr''a'>Dlt^^'»i^  iKtiil  Palaoe  HecIinlniC  Chiilr  Cani  (H«ita  rr«ft>h«lMre«iti  Detroit,  or  Tolt 
im,  Loiila;  lietroJt  and  Clilcii,eo:  Toledo  aad  Kaatu  rUy;  Hu  Loatt  «a4  K«.tiwuiCiif;  '* — 

ST.  LOUIS   TO   SAN    FRAHCJSCO    r    "lY   THURSDAY. 
Tcmrtot  illeeptafr  Oiin  liiitv «  Ht.  L4»Qii  •¥«•!  Tbufvda^  «.    Atriv©  In  h^n  Francliioa 

r  eveoloit'   Hi'U'n»hii  i»i*iirirrMnUv  for  Tirrw>nii  In  modiiru  ^  ^tHbTire>!i«  lit  LbQ  thrice  for 

rbtrtbl):>  nunetwrer Gi^u  ^cl  Uiii  aoooaitaodaUsy^  <mk  «. 

adareii 


w 


mimmmmKmmmnmnm^m 


Safest,  Fastest  and  Finest 

TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 

BUN  VIA 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAIL 


BKTWEEN 


New  M,  Piiilailelililii,  BaliiOTe  and  Wasii 

ALL  TRAINS  VESTIBULED  FROM  END  TO  END, 

And  protected  bfPutlm&n's  AnU-TeJem3op{tt|r  Appliance,  including  Bagff&tfe  Canw  t 

Parlor  Ca»  and  Sleeperfl, 

ALL  CARS  HEATED  BT  STEAM  AND  LIGHTED  BY  PINTSCH  (?4 

THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO    RAIL 

MolntaJns  a  Complete  Serrloeof  VeBttbuled  Ezpreea  Traliis  between 

NEW  TORK,  CINCINNAll 
ST.  LOUIS  & 

MiaD  Palace  Slee 

RnxudoK  Thrtmsh  Wttho^ 


ALL  B.  &  O,  T 


EAST    AND    W 

wars  VIA  washhtotoh. 


PRINCIPAL    OFFICES  t 


211  Washlnfrton  St.,  Boaton,  Mam 
41&  Broadway.  New  York.  ^.  „       _ 

N*  E.  Cor.  9tb  and  Cbeatnut  Sts.,  Pbtla.,  Pa. 
Got.  Baltimore  %xtA  Calvert  Sto.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Cor.  Wood  SU  and  FlfUi  Al 
Cor.  Fourth  and  Viae  8taL«  ( 
\m  Clark  SL,  CbloaMw  UL. 
Ittl  North  Fourth  SL,  dt«  Ioala»  I 


J.  T.  ODELL, 


^mnmnmiHinBfiiinnnni 


• 


Pears' 


•     n      ' 


The  skin  ought  to  be  clear.  If 
^e  wash  with  proper  soap,  the  skin 
will  be  open  and  clear,  unless  the 
health  be  bad.  A  good  skin  is  bet- 
ter than  a  doctor. 

The  soap  to  use  is  Pears';  no  free" 
alkali  in  it.     That  is  why  it  leaves 


the  skin  so  soft  and  smooth — no  al- 


a 


^'^•^m^^i^'s^^'^^^^^^&^^^im^-^^^'m^'^^^^p^^'^^ 


Good   Healtl 

Results  from  pure  and  wholesome  food 
and  all  cake,  bread,  hot  biscuit  and  similai 
food  is  made  purer  and  more  whoiesom< 
when    raised    with    Royal    Baking    Powder 


The  best  baking  powder  made  is^ 
shown  by  analysis,  the  *'Royal/^ 


^^Cc^-^ 


Com'rof  Healtin  New-York  City 


9^ 


Receipts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Yei 

The  "Royal  Baker  and  Pastry  Cook,"  by  Prof,  Rudman 
of  the  New-York  Cooking  School^  contains  looo  practical  re 
ceipts  for  every  kind  of  cooking  —  from  soups  to  desserts — m 
eluding  bread,  rolls,  biscuit,  muBinSf  cake^  crusts,  griddle  cake^ 
puddings,  etc.,  seasonable  to  every  month  aud  every  day  iu  th( 
year.      Sent   free  as  a  compliment  to  our  patrons.       Address 

Royal   Baking  Powder  Compan 


ffna  fTTiiirtffr?^**'''^''^^**^^ 


m 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  Hnrp-IEW  ADVERTISEH^l 


Tmeri:  are  many  r»nd5  or 

TYPEWRITERS 

ALL  APVE1tTI»EP   A0 

THE   BEST! 


The 

ANVIL 

and 

SHUTTLE 

Model  Hammond 

The  Typcwheel  Impravi 
Manifolding  and  FN 


There  ia  but  one  "Bwtl**    Whleli  U  it! 

40,000  CBlIgraphSp  i^m  ^  to  13 yean  old, 

in  everyday  iL-^e  in  tiii«  country, 

8PCAX  ~\rc^XjXJi!^ns)ei  in  reply  i 

Sec  the  new  one^i.     A  Pu*tftl  T'fthl  will  brinfr «  CmU 
■.loj^ui'  to  reftd  or  a  Caliprrnijh  t«  try,  if  you  wrmnt  It. 

The  American  Writing  Machine  Co., 

fltkrlford.  Contit 

Or  trildfetf.?     '  <     -     ......  .^  ...  ^..y  j^pg^j  ^ij^ 


V 


UMrV»ML  ftSTMMI*. 


Ptill  particulars  fi 

HAMnOND  TYPEWR 

447-449  East  sad 

NEW  YORK 


TII[MOIISONTTP[ 


THK  PEJBPECT   Tl^PKI 

do  fauRIefkg  work  for  the  j 
aboald  rtta  ensJlr  aod  ac»t  j 
ordtmiry  o&re  :  hare  iDtorGhA 
portable  In  ibe  best  Bon»o  of 
do  all  thai  could  rt!&BoitJibl)r  1 
writer,  and  that  with  the  letMt  1 
ihe  partof  tbo  operator^  Bend  Toi' 
"K"  for  details  of  Iho  '*MUNSOK 
near  wu  eonie  to  It. 


Mtfli 


The  Manson  Typewrite! 

(02  La  Salle  St.,  Ch 


L 

^^^^Hn|  I       il  1 '    ipswM 

J 

Qwy^EiEV/k 


Passenger  and  FkiEiGtfT  Ei 

— ^-^    or  CVKRY  DCaCRIf»TtO 

2SDO  n  NEVER  A  FALL  OR  I 
IN  UBmU       ACCIDENT  HAS  O 


%V\WH  V^\^  mo  eCONOMY  Ct 


THE  NORTB  AMKHJCAN  HEVIEXV  ADVERTISER. 


MdHdHdHdHdHdKdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdKdHdHciH 


X 


A  Talk  on  Temperature. 


Tbe  arniaat  mean  temperature  of  Sao  Fraocisco  as  compiled  from  the  statistics 
"O    of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  the  past  22  year«  is  56*  5'. 
3L         The  dail J  change  only  averat^ea  2'  5'. 
^  Aod  the  greatest  chaoge  ayeraja^es  34"  per  month. 

±  Contrast  this  with  the  cold  and  dtsaf^^eable  mnters  of  the  Bast,  add  to  tt  the 

perfect  hotel  accommodations  to  be  found  here,  and  you  will  see  wb?  a  Winter's 


^onm  iaCaHfomla  offers  so  many  attrn- 

While  in  San  Francisco  you  can  be  nlc* 

aod  most  elegantly  appointed  hotel  on 

ADDRESS 


see 
o  the  seeker  after  health  or  pleasure, 
red  at  the   PALACE,  the  largest 

rtcan  Continent. 


a 

X 

d 

I 

Q. 

X 
Q. 

X 
Q. 
X 
Q. 

X 
Q. 

X 
£L 

X 
Qp 
X 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

^     ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3g         We  will  cheerfulJy  attend  to  correspondence  concerning  rates,  etc.         J 
HdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdHdH 

Well  Desig^ned 

WaU  Pmmrs,  Lst  oj  ibow  jrou  bnir  io  mmloai  and 
aird«r.  gomd  ei^thi  ovota  for  UW  Mjuukxik  PncM 
r*aw*  tram  firm  to  fitlj  (     ' 


STUDY 


f  Ttkkv  a  Cfiu 
Iff  the 

SPftAGUe 
I     AlAI   Correspondence' 
■■  f^^^      ScKool  of  Liw. 

Tt  W  WWi  C  «         pmt%{rMlM.r*  Xn 

CoTNin.  ^M„  Scc'v, 
>ETIt01T,MICH. 

,  M  Tmumfsoitm  Baa 


TYPEWRITERS. 

i]tidieedodTiceinT«o.  All  makes  tiair-prioa. 
1  any w  ban  tor  exm  tnltiaflan.    EKObaaKlnf 
Hontmr  payioeiita  fi8-pa«e  cat  free. 
_      im      I  OUberty  8t,  New  York, 
SlAS^AItlBS.    n»ltonroe8t«GhScaffo. 


I  <*Ni«i  QATB  TUBA,  WbalB^*  4 


ror"fWh 
Itflht.  lltU*  «aU«.     A|:*(iU 


E«  J.  Knowllefi,  aw  a««^.  aic*. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR    BALSAM      , 

. .».__-    »    lumriant     fniirth. 
irvrer   fWl«  lo   B««tor©   OT«y| 
Hfcir  to  lt«  Yotttliftil  ColiW. 
Ji  hvir  f 


Curc«  vcmlfn  d! 


A.  L,  DIAMENT  ft  CO.,  1614  ChevtnutSt..  PhiU, 


ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 


Should  take  TRILKNE  TABLFT?*  fK.-i?  I  Th. 
safe  cure  for  8touln*^sa,      \      >       -    ■     r 
writas:  "  Four  Tobhfi  art 
c«Dtfl  10  The  TRlLtN  E  CO.. 
Chicago.  UL 


onlv 


SHORTHAMD.T"  ""  • 

•4»  hour  by  Iho  coWbr^rwl  uou  *»hB<llnK    -  1 

coDbPCtlvv  rowel  I'ICliM  f  N  tiirtb<Hil,     Kf«i!  ^ 

fr^ftl  brevity.    U^«»oaii  by  MaIU    TH»l  FRKt,    Write 
I.  M.  PEKMN,  Anihor.  tletroll,  Jllleli* 

In  i>ullslied   I        -  -  ,    -V  :  .  r 
■llir«>r,     rold* 

tfiivlbn,  f 2  t<^  97 «  delivered,    a  m 

nreaent  for  weddings,  hohdiiyH  and  nmin^i^arjr 
Wrlt«fordea4B»  p.  i.rlr«s»  etc, 

J.  S,  HULL  A:  lO  ,  CortUud,  N.  V. 


BOOK  RACKS 


Dfigiai 


>lort«hln«v  IfmMt  Cnr^d  In  10 
DR.  J.  STEPHENS.  ktbanon.Ohto* 


<  liitjr  till  rurril. 


^^^ 


OANVASSCRS    WAMTKO. 

niwuJU  In  ciiolOKCl*  *  i*'  -  (Un 

t«?*i    uH'Hsi],,      TIIK  It  I A 

VLOA  S  T  r%  It    A  M»    t .  .  iho 

|R»ft  pun  iiii  r^r  iiMrli«>f.  -vii-  ut,  >i|pbU 
WrtUs  ftir  jririicuiATK. 

•TAR  BAltER  CO.,  Sallvllla,  O. 


£M/>f 


'HE  extraordinary  success  of  the  treat- 
ment for  Hernia  and    Rupture   by 


AND 


UPTURE 
CURED! 


CERTAIN    AND 
PAINLESS, 


SCO. 


The  Baltimore  Hernia  Institute  (Wil- 

son  Building,  No.  301  N,  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.)  has  been  testified  to  by 
some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens.  The 
Truss  is  laid  aside  altogether.  There  is 
no  detention  from  business,  and  children 
are  tren'  adults.    Territory  is 

r*'^"  f'^^  '•  ttMrtles.    For  State, 


rtwl  %ii!to^Wk.'%&.. 


Wf 


wmmiKimmiimmmitmmiie 


A 
COLD 


like  that  of  laat  year  is  a  true  test  of  a  furoace. 
w  11 1  heat  equally  wel  I  at  all  ti  mes.  I  f  you  r  f  urDacc 
you  last  year,  it  is  a  matter  well  worth  looking  inl 
weather  again  seta  in.  When  you  take  up  the  fura 
1  f  1 IWT  T*  E^  n  ^^^"'"^^  ^^^  ^^  merits  of  the  **  Perfect"  ftinmoei, 
W  I II    1    L  l\  diaappoint8»  but  always  gives  satisfaction* 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  **  Perfect" 

RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON 

84  Lake  St,,  CHIC/VGO.    232  St  234  Water  St., 
EBtAbliBfaeii  ise.  1  27  Sixth  St,,  PORTLAND,  Ore.        94  Union  SI 


FIFTY  YEARS  FROM  NO^ 


vvehopetohe  mauufacturinfr  heating  apparatus  (h_ 
li fry  yean*  already).     If   our  goods   were  not  right,  ti 
I  e  possible.    Our  customers  say  they  are  right.    If 
on  will  say  so  too. 

Boynton  Furnaces,  Boynton  Hot-Watei 
Boyoton  Steam  Heaters,  Ranges, 

They  ar*  for  sale  by  the  best  dealers  all  over  the  United  3t« 
Joffue  will  coBt  you  nothlnir,    Bol  t4>r  eeod  for  It.  itu 
method  of  heating  desired. 

THE  BOYNTON  FURNACE  C 


1115  and  107  I.ake  Street, 
cnicAOO, 


Stnr,  200  and  211 


TO  INVESTORS. 


T/ie  Palestine  Real  Estate  and  Invi 
Association  will  isstie  Ten,  Fifteen  and  j 
Year  6  per  cent.  Debenture  Bonds,  inters 
able  semi-annually.  This  Association  is 
in  Palestine,  Texas,  and  has  a  cap, 
SioOyOOO,  For  further  information  adi 
R,  A.   JENKINS,  Set 


^%/%f%/^^\^%^%/%^%^q 


^ 


lion  of  cholceHi    11  y-  ff 


lowering 


In*. 


Uur    ittit>uriji« 


-,  Crotio*.  etc.,  It*»*riiveil,     ^ 


,  thnli>«ri'9t  I 


t*»e  of 

PToftt   And   JcxM. 

A'lT&Qtj 


"Florida 


LISTEN  TO  THE 

FLORIDA 

dnwtiMkkB     In     our     i]i<>utb>y  _    . 

0oine«««ker/'  itllljis  of  an  iil^«1  toirnthip 
And  clliQAte.  High,  beftluif  ul  i&adK  ¥T9»A0m  I 
fmin  Pkm(i»  Swahim  and  Maltrtft,  as  clear  | 

i:ke»»  hornet  told  on   ft  00   (aad  up)  per 

montb. 

Cll«ii9  trmnJtpartaitloo* to  tetUem  nod  i>ro»- 

lieAi^  ftDd  gvMMl  boitfl  board.    Free  bo«dtig, 

Oratic«>»,  tiiraii«Bii  Btit!  Plnrapplpii  our 

HMmtnpr  tt  bpro  flHLghifnl,    No  noirroei*.  do  j 
ilqtiur.    tMunpIc  P«p^r  VTiee.    Hand  reds 
Uvg.    Write)  DOW. 

Avon  Rirk,  ~ 


WE 


AU  who  hftve  Rueased  about  life 

l5\*w     In fiu ranee  may  r>e  wrong.    If  you 

KAY     wish  to  know  the  truth,  s^'nd  for 

Pl>ST-  "  How  and  Why,"  iswued  4>?   the 

•^>J^-J      Pbnn     McTrAL      LiFK,     921  as 

ALpIL*   Cheatnut  Street.   Philadetpbia. 


8^ 


Q/  To  10^  Net  to  Investors  1 

/  oa  FUST  MOBTOiOE  LopifiTtd  FropoHy 

f/l  I^AKa.    tItiM   Gukrmfitevd.    P9CM3«a1  attention 
w  tfivmfioyiwrr^flt&ii      UmI  nfarwaoM.     rutlln 
roftMttoaflailljKtrviL  _ 

Joitp&F.  &m1i0,  Bait  LAk«  Oity,  Utah. 


braved  the  terrora  of  the  Arctic 
Zone  and  pushed  farther  North 
than   man    had    ever    trod.     The 


braved  the  slandera  and  direful 
prophectea  of  Ita  "  Old  Line  "  rlv- 
ala,  and  has  perfected  a  plan  of 
Life  Inaurance  whtch  la  adapted 
to  the  wanta  of  the  people. 

The  Largest  and  Strongest 
Natural-Premium  Insurance  Co, 
of  New  England, 

a.l,0<KI  JVIRIVlllKRf*. 

9l05,iMMI,«NM>  INPHTRANrK  in  r«re«. 

9I.OOO,OfK>  CASH  MirKPl.tTM, 

97»OOa»CNKI  Pnlil  in  HEATH  I.OMHBM. 

Tbe  m  K  \r  PO  1^1  C  V  of  the  M  afwacbnueUa 
B«Dcflt  Ap»QciatJoD  baa  no  0ii{«rior.  it  give* 
CfMli  DWidrndiM^  CnnK  Mnrrrndrr  Vnl* 
ne«,  PnJd-Up  Innnmnccy  aiid  olbcir 
desirable  niitiouB. 

Spltndld  Oponingi  for  En«f^ttfc  1f«n  fo  Act  at  Sp«dil, 
fientnl  and  Stat«  Agents, 

6E0.  A.  IITGHHELO,  Ptes.,  S3  Stale  $L.  BotUn.. 


SELL  CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE. 


TABULOUS  FORTUNES  HAVE  BEEN  MADE 
CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE. 


IN 


■  You  are  not  to  blame  because  you  were  not  afforded  an  op- 

■  portunity  to  purchase  Chicago  Real  Estate  at  the  original  prices 
laiid  become  a  Millionaire  as  thousands  have  done* 
p  Eight  of  the  leading  Bankers  and  a  large  number  of  Chicago 

Millionaires  have  started  a  new  Chicago,  and  it  will  be  your  fault 
I  now  if  you  fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  new  City,  A  few 
I  lots  judiciously  selected  will  make  you  wealthy. 

We  want  Agents  to  represent  us  in  every  Town  and  City 
jRcraember,  it  pays  to  deal  with  responsible  people.     The  gentle 

comprising  this  Association  represent  over  $400,000,000, 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars. 

.CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  LKS\i  Km^SKS^ 

W  'THE   LARGEST    REAL    tSTATE    ?mM    VH    KWt».\e.KN 

^^^ttUMt^iSUblUitlM^    Main   V\mi»  Ch»vi\i 


PURE  CISTERN  WATER. 

LEE^S  FILTERINC;  JOINT  prevent*  leaves,  soot,  bugs, 
birds'  iie.st<»,  dead  birds  and  all  other  foreifjcn  matter  from  en- 
tering  your  clsterti.  It  givea  you  PI  RE  CISTERN 
WATER.     Phy»iclatis    say    that  IJHI'URE    HATER   ia 

productive  of  Cholera,  Typhoid  and  Malarial  Fevern  and 

various  other  complaints.    To  AVOUl  ALL  IMPtTRITIES 

use  ^^^^^^^^^■^■^™^— • 

LEFS  FILTERiyg  JOINT. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  P,  O.  Money  Order,  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
dress In  the  United  State?*,  lor  the  followingpricca  : 

With  Cut-ofl.  Without  CTut-off. 

Tin.       Gah .  Iron.     Tin.      Galv.  iron. 

For  3' Inch  Pipe ^2.50  $3,00  f2,00  |i.25 

"    4     **        *'     2.75  3.25  2.25  2.50 

••5     "        •*     3.25  3.75  2,75  3.00 

"    a     "       "  a.75  4.25  3.25  3.S0 

jaSTTHCTHINCTl|f||||in  I  rr   Noa.77,79&8lftiio«8t.t 
FOR  AGENTS.      I  lllllfllla   LtL,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


tRYSTlfiCOPHERQUS 

JI  rOR  THE 

LhAIRahoSKIN. 

An  elcgmnt  drtf«iiio|^.  Preverili 
baJdncMi,  rnr  hair,  ami  dandruff, 
U^et %hth»U lETow thirk  »■»! m^fU 

•kjil.  nrmf a  etttM,  btirn*,  brT>liar«  ntkd 


DIXON'S 


AMER«CAN 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


Ar9  nn«f|UAled  Cot  iiVttW>Vfck.,>»na.^.>«»A** 

If  Tout     s\  A\.vuil    ^c,r^.  ^'^>^**VJ^'^'"v^SS^ 


&»»  shirta  are  abaolut^^Jy  the  BEST  SHIRTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
$1M,  |2.00,  according  to  quality. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  RE\ 


YOU   CANT  GET 

^S^vWl"  SHIRTS 

At  every  Outlitter'a  merelf  by   asking  for  ll 
,^Mf9^JL  label  is  so  widely  known  that  pom 
don't  like  to  have  it  on  sale,  becAUse  it  t^  so  weJ 
That's  curious,  isn't  it?    Well,  here  a  the  why  : 
buy  sliirta  which  suit  you,  say  of  Blank  &  Co, 
name  and  address  is  on  each  garment,  when 
moreshirtB  Blank  &  Co.  believe  you'll  hunt  them 
it's  the  **4y4^i^^"  and  not  a  retailer's  card  on 
ment,  you  can  get  what  you  want  through  any 
dealer  in  any  town  or  city. 
Every  shirt  bearing  a  ^^c^^^^SS^""  label  is  GUAR 
Now,  here's  the  rub  ;— No  retailer  carried  fn  hi 
shirts  bearing  his  special  label   more,  than  two, 
frequently  only  owe  sleeve  length.    It's  not  Burpi 
he  doesn't  carry  ^iw»  sleeve  lengths,  because,  witll 
outlet,  he'd  have  to  carry  too  much  stock.    Our 
AN  TEE  isn't  to  induce  a  mere  tridL  purchase^ 
back  of  every  transaction  you  have  with  yooT' 
when  you  are  purchasiug  our  goods. 


II 


CLUETT.  COON  &  CO.,  Makers.    Factory,  TR 


An  Appropriate  Mant 

means  adaptation  of  man 
architectural  surroundings,  p 
al  tastes  and  financial  limital 
Our  show-rooms  are  replet 
such  and  pictures  for  thos 
can't  come. 

If  you     know    what    you 
and  we  haven't  it,  we  can  make  it  as  no  one  el 
Write  us  if  you  contemplate  building. 
Bradley  &  Currier  Co.  (Ltd,} 


lERICAIf  REVIEW  ADVESTISEM 


Weighed 

and  found 

Wanting. 

Lard  .has  been  weighed  and  found 

wanting  :     Wanting  in  the  first 

essentials — in    purity  and 

healthfuhiess. 

COTTOLBNE  the  new  shortening  has  been  weighed  side  by  side 
with  lard ;  tc-sied  by  eminent  pliysicians  and  cooking  experts; 
found  to  be  more  healthful^  more  economical,  and  more  desir* 
able  than  lard  for  every  culinary  use.  COTTOLENE  like  all  other 
successful  articles  is  imitated.  For  the  sake  of  good  food 
and  good  healthy  all  such  imitations  shoiUd  be  most  care- 
fully avoided.     Get  the  genuine. 

Made  only  by  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO., 

Mostreil,  ¥«v  York,  Be«toa,  FlilUdelyhlft,  Sah  FrtAdica. 


advertised  by  our  lovlns  friends." 


GIVE  THE  BABY 

Mellin's  Food 

if  you  wish  your  infant  to  be  wdl  nour- 
tshed,  healthy,  brig^ht,  and  active,  and  U 
grow  up  happy,  robust,  and  vigorous* 


The  BEST  FOOD  (or  Handfed  Infants.  \n* 

viJids,  Ctmvalescenls.  Dyiipeplics, 
and  the  Aged  is 

MELLIN'S   FOOD 

For  Infants  and  loralids. 


Our  book  for  the  instruction  of  mothers, 

"  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infaots," 

wilt  bi  mailfd  free  ti.i  any  address  upon 


MARION  PRAHCB8  BRtOHAM. 

RockvUt*.  C«nu. 


request 


OOLIBER-GOOOALE  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


f. 


■^ 


:» 


►rld*s    Fair    Visitors    ONLY    Read 


* 


Warranted  Seven  Years 

Most  people  buy  one  piano  only  in  a  lifetime.  They  hav 
perience  to  guide  them  in  making  a  selection  and  arc 
to  get  a  poor  than  a  good  instrument,  because  the  foi 
more  in  number  and  always  cheaper  than  the  latter, 
buy  a  piano  whose  excellence  is  guaranteed?  Inasmuc 
first  few  years  are  the  most  critical  period  in  the  life  of 
the  warrant  given 


©^^^ 


is  practically  equivalent  to  an  unlimired  guaranttte 
**anted  for  seven  years* 

If  not  tor  iiftk  i^>  ;  ^u* 
locml  deAJ«r«  ad<]fvai 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 


.*A'«%t\\Wto^'BV, 


m  mwm  immmmfmmimmmm 


Jewelry 


of  tasteful   design  stamps   the  wearer  as  a  person    of 

efinement. 

Odd  designs  and  combinations — all  kinds  of  jewelry   for 

]  purposes,  at  all  prices; — our  specialty  this* 

Our  jewelry  is  unequalled  in  its   exquisite,  tasteful  work- 
lanship — above  all,  in  its  attractiveness^ 

Write  for  "Suggestion  Book*',  FREE, 

Spaulding&Co. 

(INOORPORATED.) 

Gold  and  Silver  Smiths. 

ate  and  Jackson  Sts.  36  Ave.  de  r 

Chicago  Paris 


he  Remington 

Typewriter 


I 


Makes  no  preteneions  that  are  not 
supported  by  ita  record  ;  advances  no 
claims  that  the  actual  perfornianco  of 
each  and  every  machine  manufactured 
will  not  justify  ;  varies  not  from  one 
uniform  staodard  of  eieellence  in 
construction ;  and  therefore  main- 
taius,  by  means  of  timely  and  thor- 
oughly tested  improvementfl,  its  un- 
questioned preominence  as  the 
Standard  Writing  Machine*  Simple, 
Practical,  Durable^  Easy  to  Learn 
and  to  Operate. 


i»t..ML*    FOR    ILLUbiKATED 
CATALOGUE. 

[^WYCKOKK,    SKAIMANS    6-    BENEDICT^ 
327  Broadway.  New  Yurk,  U.  S.  A. 


TBE  NORTH  AMEH 


T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.'S  NEW  POBUC 


Eimt'fi  (G«orffe>  Complete  Works.  Includ- 
ing Korela,  PoemB,  Ebs&tb,  and  ber  "  life  and 
Lei  tors"  by  her  bUibaiid.  Printad  from  new 
electrotype  platee  maMle  from  large  typo,  and 
Ulnat^at^d  by  Frank  T.  Merrill  and  H.  ^'     i 

Popular  Edition,  with  half-tOQc  \\\\^ 
The  onftf  loic-priced  edition  eontaininy 
and  Letters ' '  complete. 

a  TOls..  IStno.  cloth,  $R.Ol):  6  vols.,  balf  rusfrta, 
marbled  eds^a.  $7.50;  6  vots.t  b&lf  pebble,  cair« 
|dlt  top,  ia.iO;  dTols.,  half  calf,  «ri1t  U>p,  fU.Oa 
IHne  £ki<ri<mfiHnfced  oajliie  EngiUh  Oolab  paper, 
tlluBtrabed  witb  pbotORravure  frontldplifceB,  10 
▼Ola.  12aio«<3loth,  ff11ttop«  $15.00;  bolf  calf,  ifllt 
top,  $30.00. 

Wbile  there  Is  always  dbonsaioD  as  to  the  con- 
ilntiance  of  the  popularity  of  Soott,  Dickens,  and 
Tbaokeray.  ibe  position  of  6eori{e  Eliot  ob  a 
Doyellflt  eeema  to  remain  nDsbakeD^  even  un- 
aBsailed, 

Handy   Volame    CtaMica.      PhotofEravDTe 
from lapieoes  and  tttle-paffea.  care fuHy  printed, 
and  bound  In  neat  and  dainty  atylivs.    38  vols 
lA new  volamefl  added   this  st^aaon.    Other  vol- 
untee  ta  preparHtlon.    C»talogiies  givinut  com 

Slete  liat  Bent  on  appHeatlon.  ISdqo.  cloth,  vellam 
Dfali,  neat  gold  border,  ttUt  t«p,p€r  vol ,,  T5  eta.; 
partl-eolored  olotb,  wblte  back.  R^ilt  sides,  tci It 
top.  per  ToK.  f  LK);  half  leather  and  comerfi.  wiM 
top.  per  vol..  $1  2&:  Pllk.  aumped  in  sold,  full  srtU 


edvea,  per  vol.,  $1 .50;  balf  oalf,  irllt  top.  per  roL. 
fl.OO;  fall  leatiier.irtlt  ton.  per  '  "  ^^  -  ^- 
levant.  i^ilt  top»  per  roL.  $2*50, 


rot 


!"fe 


00:  half 


Amonir  the  rolames  added  tbts  aeaaon  are 
"The  Abb^  Consiantln/'  **Lamb>  Tales  from 
Shakespe&rp/'  **  LoDfffeUow'B  Early  Poeine«" 
"  Whitiier'i!  Early  Poem*.""  Keata,*'  "Shelley," 
*'  Byron."  *'  Etbica  of  the  Dust,"  '*  Queen  of  the 
Air."  "  Mrs.  BrowniOR,  "  "  Bvanj^ltne,  ** 
**Bryant»"etc„«tc. 

The  New  Redemption.  By  the  Rev.  Geo, 
D.  HcKROy,  D  D..  autboir  of  **  A  Plea  for  the 
doapel , "  e  to .    16mo,  75  eta. 

"  Hla  influence  on  American  thought  oaifht  to 
be  and  donbtleaa  will  be  most  ealutari/'— The 
Rev.  RoBT.  F.  UoRroK.  D.  D.,  Snfpland.  recent 
Yale  lecturer  and  author  of  **  vcrbum  Del/' 

Waflkinrton  Irvioc's  Complete  Works* 
BevUed  edition.  Printed  on  Ano  paper*  Photo- 
naTure  fronilBplecea.  lOvol^,  oloth,  gUt  top* 
115.00:  half  calf,  frtlt  top.  $30  00. 

Oarefnlly  revieed  and  oompared  with  the 
anthor'i  text,  tbfa  new  lasne  farnfohe^.  In  goo4 
clear  type,  a  moct  Batiafactorr  edition  In  attnic* 
tire  bindings,  and  at  a  moderate  price. 

Personal  aecollectloas  of  John  G»  Wilit- 
U^-r.  By  MfA.  Mary  B.  Claplin.  With 
portraita.     ISeno,  uniqtie  omatuenral  binding, 

Mr*,  riaflin  waaoneof  Whlttler'i  mont  Intl 
mate  friends,  and  at  her  hospitable  Uume  tbv 
EKX^t  frequently  stayed  when  be  waa  In  HoAton 
Her  recollections  are  delightful tjr  fresh  and  en* 
terialning,  and  give  a  quite  new  ploturo  oi  the 
Quaker  bard . 

Cillmpai^t  throngh  Ufe^s  Window*.  Br 
fbe  Rev,  J.  R.  MtLLCR,  D  D  .authur  of  '  >^IIent 
Times  •*  '*  Making  the  Moat  of  Ufr  v*«rT 

Dmj  of  Life,"  etc    BeleetloAS  froi^  nm 

arrangeit  by  Evalena  r  Fryer,     v  >  4lt. 

limOiOriMuueQial  binding.  75  eta. 


PofiClcnl  Worka.    Edited  by  Kn 
WAMO  DowDKir.     Printed  on  Ane  paper  fi 
Miw  platea,  a&A  V\\uatrat«»d  with  portrait 

ipeVand. 
,.  ,.,  ^ ^toniilL  ^'' 


Tennyson ^s  Poelicml   War 

floe  paper,  and  Itlaa^ralad  wih 
portrauand  original  aiis<itrm«ll 
artlau.  5  role. 'joxrrl.  tXiuo,  i 
line  oo  cover.  r  -sr  ▼ol 

andoorner«,f  rr  an 

vor.gl  50;biIl  ii   mSm 

half  calf,  gilt  top.  imr  vol.* 


F  rf  n  f  li 


^f^volatlon, 

1    from 

.  '«d  wf  til  34  g 

uua  cji  laniova  naijtti^n 


The 

Cx, 

pa; 
pro^iMuii 

frontispiecea.    t _^  -^^^^ 

gold  line  on  eoTer.  ofit  looi,  pm^ 
bfick  nnd  comora.  raacr  p«a^h 

Eer  vol..  $Li50;  ailk.  mjf  fflJt 
air  calf,  gilt  lop.  p^r  fol.* 

Toni  Brownie  ikiliool    Oii 

HuaBxa.    Prlm*^.!  im  fii 

Lratotl  by  H,  V\ 

pfctse.     1  vol  -jMx 

on  cover,  gllf  r 

fancy  paper  ot:  .     t 

edgee,  $2.5<i;  h  .  "        r   ..rU 

Tom    Brown     at    Ogfard* 

HcuHBs.    PHnrwl  on  Him  tmi 
with  M  nr-    '-:..Tia  of  fliMi 

fiictur«*K  g  ttf  ^_  _ 

roniiBpir  Lt,^  bosod. 

gold  line  uu  fjiivi-»r,  silt  tOpW  p«r 
back  and  comers.  Ikaey  paAor  « 

Krol.,  $L50;  allk.  fnll  glH  od| 
f  calf,  gilt  top,  per  rfl.   — ' 

Tmnity    Fnir.     Bjr    Wm.    II. 

Printed  from  new  plaiM  on  One 
new  lltoBtratloot  by  fiwok  T.  kim 
gravure   frontlapleeen,    f    r^a^ 
cloth,  neat  gold  tine  on  QOTer«  gsU 
gl.SO;  whtto  back  and  oonMr^  H 
aide,  irilt  top,  per  tvK.  fLJo^  •if^.  j 
per  vol.,  m^i;  half  calf,  gilt  i«p^  p 

Word»n  ^>TJ  !*'-  V*^>r^ll(ial  W^rli 
adii  ^odQcUsM 

Prn  r.  aniiilj 

trait  JkiMi  i.»r  iiifi'i  II  pin 

rclt    2  volB..  box«d, , 

on  cover,  i^sli.  lop,  par  vmi^lH 
ccirnrm.  tiuxQf  paper  on  iideu 
$1,^:  «llk.  full  gU&  •4m 


cajf.  giU  top,  per  woL* 


£S 


i^ii 


Anna  Karen Ina.    By  Cbiajit 
•rof.    Printed  ou  line  pap 
portrait  and  tenorlg' 
Frctifletiy.    1  roi 
Hoe  on  oorfr,  glU 

full  gilt  edges,  ESO;  Silf  • 


Camhrtd^ 


oo*' 


mmmmimmMmmm^^mmmmm 


I 


I 


I 
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T,  r,  CROW  ELL  <^  rO\<?  NEW  PUHLWATIONS-Continueti, 

iidiir«t    liibmrr*      The 
,  blBtofT.  bii>giuphy,  and  poeii , 
'<!  and  edited.    Suitable  for  an. 
tveU>  reiid«rii  and  Btudent#i 
'  Htet.  Ilia  low  uric 0.  Prioti 
Lype«  on  fine  Enfclieh  tinli  _ 
r.  aud  bo u fid  in  a  neat,  dnrablo  style.    Enclil 


JsaeKfre*  By  CharlottkBho^ 
on  IId«  P^per,  la^tid  lliustritetl  y, 
orlffinul  deelitni  by  E.  B.  Oajrelt.  i  ;..  . 
rronittEMfl<!e«.    S  vol s.«  boxed,    limo.o) 

Kid  line  en  coirer,  gilt  top.  per  toL*  li- 
ck and  come  re,  fancy  paper  on  side. 


per  Tolt.  fIr/iO;  «Uk,  full  gilt  edges,  per  rol< 
half  oalf »  ^ti  top«  per  vol,   "~ 


.I3.UU 


%i,'^\ 


Let  MbembJea,  By  Victor  Hugo.  Prioted 
on  floe  paper,  with  33  onglnal  ll]t]st.rar.ton»  by 
ttM  be<t  French  arM(it«.  Fbotogravure  frontiA- 
ptma*  9  vors.«  buxvd.  t2mo.  clotb.  neat  gold 
Il8«0ll  coTor,  gilt  Lop.  per  vol..  f  i.50:  wbite  biu;k 
and  ooniMrs.  fancy  paper  on  aide,  gilt  bop^  per 
vol.,  11^;  feilk.  fnli  gilt  edaea.  per  voU  ti*^: 
haif  calf,  gilt  top,  per  vol..  ^00. 

LoffttA  DooDP.  By  R.  D.  Blackmohk. 
I>t n Led  from  new  platee on  fine  papfsr,  with  IS 
n«w  ilhjBtraiiona  by  Frank  T.  Morrill.  Pbolo- 
gravure  frontlspteoes.  3  volt*.,  boxed,  liino, 
cloth,  neat  gold  line  on  cover,  gilt  top,  per  vol.. 
fl.^:  while  baca  and  oomers.  fancy  paper  on 
aide.  gMt  top,  per  vol..  fl^'O;  silk,  full  gilt  edges, 
per  irol..  t3.AJ;  balf  calf,  gilt  top,  per  vol..  fXOO. 

Hamola.  By  GKOROg  Eliot.  Printed  on 
due  paper,  and  Uluatrated  wltb  34  re  prod  ac*  lions 
of  Florentine  pbotographa.  Pbotogravnro  fron- 
tiapiecet.  S  vols^.  boxtsd.  l2nio.  cloth,  neat  gold 
line  on  oover.  gift  top.  per  vol..  $1.50:  white  back 
aod  comens.  fanry  pAper  on  side,  gilt  top.  per 
Ti}  •'  ''"'-! Ik,  full  gilt  edg«a.  per  vol..  ^Mv 
h  '(  top.  per  vol..  IS. OO. 

^i*'rb  haveepared  neither  pains  nor 
e&^  i>c<c  ti.  Jicir  efforts  to  make  tbis  new  aerioa 
of  illustrated  standard  books  the  finest  that  has 
ever  be^n  produced  at  so  low  a  price.  Paper, 
type.  11  luit  rat  Ions,  and  bindings  are  all  of  tbe 
highest  quailtT.  Eind  comb  me  to  make  themmoft 
attriicUve  booka  for  bulidHy  gifts. 

lotltmllon  of  C  hrf^t.  By  Thomas  \  Rkmpis. 
Illustr«t<Ml  with  15  dru^viii»?g  dcptctrnk'  iM:ent^s  In 
ibe  life  of  Christ,  by  H.  Mafinruu),  iMrootorof  the 
Lioyal  Aoademv  of  Arts  at  Dresden,  l^mu.  whit^ 
and  oolors.  gilt  top,  75  cia  ;  I8iii0r  full  cloth. 
vellani,  gtit  top.  7.^  cfs.;  ISmo.  silk,  full  gllr. 
tt.50;  tSnjo,  leather,  flexible,  round  oomera.i2.CiCl 

ladepettdent  Tren^iory  Sfrsfeni  of  the 
I  aitea  8iMtea.  (V^ol.  I.  Id  the  Library  of 
Eeonomlce  and  Politica./  By  Daviu  Kini'.ky, 
A-  B.,  Aaslsiiini  and  Fellow  in  Economics  hi  I  he 
University  of  Wisconsin.    L/mo,  cloth,  fl.SO 

"Of  real  Interest  to  all  who  are  practically 
concerned  in  national  jlnancc  nmiia4<ement,  oa 
well  as  to  the  student  of  econoaitcs."— J?rririr  qf 

Ilantliropy  mid  Socinl  Prof  resfl.  Seven 
r«  delivered  before  the  School  of  Applied 
ai  Plymouth,  Masa.,  by  M  ss  Jane 
Jama.  Robart  A.  Woods,  Father  J.  U.  & 
inttngt^m,  Prof.  Fmnklln  If.  Giddings.  Ber- 
nard Boe«inquc't,  M  A..  LL.  D..  with  intrudnc- 
tion  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adums.    i2iiio.  clotb.  |l.fi*j 

**Oaeuf  lh<>  most  vaJuable  volumes  from  tbe 
standpoint  of  ihn  student  of  social  economics."— 
Bosfon  Traictler. 
Bepttdlalion  ol  State  Debts  In  the  United 
limtet.  Hy  William  A.  Scf>TT,  Pb  D.. 
Aieialant  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
UniveTsitr  of  Wisconsin.  < Volume  U.  in  the 
L«brary  of  Economics  and  Politics. I  ISmo.  clotb. 

*'  Will  prove  an  Instrument  of  education  In  the 
Boclat  nod  economic  neeeositiea of  our  people." - 

Tto^losy  of  llie  Old  Tt^Hiainent. 
PlsrcnaiUNe,  Pastor  and  Preaident 
formed  Consistory  at  Straesburg,  < 
Prof.  U.O.  Mitchell,  of  the  Boeti 
T  te  briefeet  and  cleareet  expoeitlon 
Jeotaa  yet  produced.  In  dirrct  lJu«  wuh  itd 
vaooed  tnodern  though U  loonoclastlo  and  yet 
Mitlreiy  reverent  In  Ita  treatment  of  a  great 
tiUMiy  popular  tlieonetu    12mo,  ft  7i. 


.    By  C.  H. 

of    (»i^  lie 

'  by 


otrf,! 
aarl 


volume  contains  a  carefully  printed  and  arti8tla| 
frontispiece,  adding  greathr  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  seriea.    Cloth,  leather  tttleiw  gilt 
t4jp,  edges  slightly  trimmed,  with  ample  mar- 
gins,   lima,  per  vol.,  f  1.00, 

Sixty  volumes  are  now  ready,  and  other  vol-  { 
iimti4  iifo  in  preparation.    It  is  the  intention  of  I 
tbepuhli.ihers  1.0  include  In  tbis  series  only  tboat] 
works  whicn  are  fuirlv  entitled  to  be  included  1 
among  ihe  bfst  hookM,  ny  such  authors  as  Georg«l 
Kllot,  Irving,  Dickens,  Thackerav,  Hugo,  Walter  1 
8cott,  CarlyJe,  Cooper.  Bos  well.  Lyiton,  etc.,  etc. 
Descriptivr  catalogue  sent  on  application. 
Shelley's    Poemii    Complete.       Dowden^aj 
text,  cirefuliy  revised,  wlib  additional  poemaLJ 
Inipeniil  edition,  lllustratc>d.    Kalll^mo.  cloth*] 
gilt  e<lgeB,  11.50.    Favorite  Illustrated  odltkni.] 
Clotb,  square  8vo.  gilt  edges,  cloth  slip  wrapperti 
facAO;  tree  calf  or  full  morocco,  giU  edffea.  98.00. 

Also  uniform   with  above  in    tbe  *' Imperial 
edition**: 

Tlie  Cnmbridge  llook  af  p€»etry  And  Soof  • 

BryrtnrK  Kany  Poeuis, 

|k.50per  vol. 
Ctiilhowee  Boys*    By  Sarah  E,  Morrvsoh 
limo.  iltuotrated.  tl.50. 

A  story   of   interest  to  both  boys  and  glrla, 
based  on  old  family  records  of  frontier  life  to  1 
Tenneseee  in   tbe  early  part  of  this  century*  1 
Oraphfcand  fatclnating,  and  destined  to  be  n  | 
ctoasio  for  tbe  young. 

Pamouft    Voyiigers    and     Evplarera.      B^  1 

Sarar  K.  Bolton,  author  of  "  Poor  Boys  Who 
Bc^came  Faoious,'  etc.  Illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  Colaiubos.  li  Uetgh.  Sir  John  Franklliu 
Livingstone,  and  others.  tSmo,  clotb,  1L4U.  | 
Mrs.  Bolton's  books  are  always  written  In  m  ^ 
bright  fresh  style,  readable,  wltnont  inaccuracy, 
and  never  fall  to  interest  and  instruct  her 
readers. 

Chitdrcii^N  Pavorite  Claf^sics.    AmoDgtbftj 

many  books  written  for  young  people  few poasw  I 
greater  merit  or  have  had  a  wider  popularity  < 
than  the  voiumes  eomprisp-d  in  this  seriea    TfaJs 
new  uniform  style,  containing  many  tllustra* 
tlons  and  additional  features  not  contained  in 
any  other  edition,  is  tbe  most  attractive  form  in 
wh>oh  they  have  ever  been  lasned.   8vo  edition. 
Printed  from  new  plates  on  Une  paper,  wltb 
ootored  borders.     Fully   illustrated,   including  J 
colored  frontlspleoe  and  vignette  title.    Attract- 1 
ively  bound  in  white  and  colors.    8  vols  ,  rauare  < 
8vo,  each  $1.23. 

Allcc^a   Adveottirea  In 

Lt£WlsCARROLI« 

Tlirougb  tbe  LooklOK 

Carroll. 

Jaekaiimpea  aud  Daddy  Daririu.    By  Mn» 

J.  H,  KwiNo. 

Tbe  !ilorr  of  a  9bort  I«lfe. 

EWINO. 

Lob  lAe  by  Ibc  PIre.    By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewixq, 
The  lilltle  I^ame  Priuee*     By  Mlas  MuLOcnc. 
The  Advenlurea  of  a  Brownie.      By  Mi« 

MULOCK. 

The  Pee|»  of  Day* 

I  Ohio  Bdltloo,    Printed  from  new  plates 

Ano  pa(>er.    Fully  illustrated.  Including  ookfradl 
frontispiece  and  vignette  title.    Cloth  back  1 


nr  coder  la  lid*    By^ 
Glass.     Br   LkwaI 


By  Mrs.  J.  H. 


comers,  fancy  paper  sides. 


Svola.,  ISncA,. 


Far  mtle  hjf  all  Bookseller 9,  or  stnt^  po»t  paid,  on  receipt  of  prtee. 

rnOMAS  K  CKOWELL  8l  co^vnw 


ic\  ¥*&irch 


AMMtd 


JAN  REVIEW  ADVEl 


CHARLES  SGRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  60 


A  New  Romance  by  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSO 

DAVID   BALFOUR. 

BelQc;  Memoim  of  hfs  A.d  ventures  at  Ho  cue  and  A^broiid*    12fno,  Cloth,  f  U 

Mr.  Hievennon'A  new  nook  Is  a  worLby^  »eqael  to  Ills  {rreat  muMrpfece.  **  Kldnapfpa^ 
raor«»  than  a  aiory  of  rouiiLnUc  adveotare,   far  it  mjiked  D^Tid  ibe  b«ra  of  «   love 
dcflcriptioa  of  wbich  rsvtials  rhe  author's  srenlQJi  \n  an  alt^etber  new  UfrhU  and  i 
OFidenoe  of  his  woaiierful  p  t^^r  of  spiritei  narrative  and  bold  oharactor-painting; 

NEW   EDITION,    UNIFORM    WITH    THE   /VBOVE. 

KIDNAPPED. 

Being  Memoirs  of  the  Adventures  of  David  Balfotir  in  the  Ye&r  ITol*  IScno,  Ooi 
*'  Mr.  StevQciaoo  baa  nover  api^ared  to  f^reater  adv&ntai^o  tban  la  '  Kidnapped.*    . 
bBtier  book  of  it^  kind  tban  theBO  *  Adf^eaLure-i  of  David  Batfoiir  '  has  ever  b«ea   wrfUi 
Htevonson  eonfe^ut^  in  a  note  bia  owu  {^^eat  ktndciPSB  for  Alan  and  Davie,  and  half 
i^ll  what  fnrthor  bef«Il  tboiii  after  their  oar  tint?  in  EMfnbcirg'b— a  promise  which  the 
have  alre^wly  made  lonpf  ro  see  fnl filled, "—TVie  Nation. 

A  New  Book  by  ROBERT  GRANT. 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  A  PHIL0S0PHE1 

With  many  DluHtralions  by  C.  S.  Rbinhart  and  W.  T.  SMKDLfif .    Itmo,  CloLl 
An  unuAUally  lar^e  circle  of  eairer  readers  will  be  fonad    waitlnir  for    Robert 
** Opinions  or  a  Pbiloaopbor'  ;  for  hl»  *  Riili»oUaneof  a  Married  Mao/'  to  wbiob  ibis  U 
appealed  to  and  mEide  friends  of  a  Intrfr^r  public  tban  aoj  book  of  its  clasi  in  recent  irei 
ono  who  r6meinb»^r»ftt  baw  mimT  ooinw    both  tender  and  iau(?bAble.  tbo  storr  of 
Josephine's  v'ounff  married  life  io  the  "  rtefl-Tctioofl  "  tonshed  hi«  awn,  will  be  anxious 
liie  oottple  thnjui?!)  their  middle  life.    Tha  Illustrations  reflect  admirably  both  tha  grnr^ 
oomic  elementa  In  theatory. 

IN    UNIFORM    STYLE   WITH    THE    FOREGOING: 

THE  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  MARRIED  MAN, 

12mo,  Cloth,  f  l.O), 

"NothlnpT  la  rai3rc  entortiltilnff  thin  to  have  one's  fumiliar  eroerlenoai  take  objoctlvi 
and  ftsw  experiences  are  more  famiUar  tban   tboae  wbich  Mr,  Orant  here  Ghroaiol«s 
ALioi?etber  Mr   tlrant  has  t^lveu  us  a  capital  UUU  book,  whiob  sboald  easily  strike  up 
oomradeshlp  witb  *Thd  Reveries  of  a  Bacbolor.'  " — Boatovi  Trajtacript, 


WOMEN  OF  THE  VALOIS  AND  VERSAILLES  COU 

From  the  French  of  Imbert  de  Saint- A  maud. 
WoMKff  OF  THK  Valois  Coubt.    Now  Ready  1  The  Court  or  houtn  XV. 
Tbb  Court  ok  Louis  XIV,  AToit*  Ready,  I  Last  Ybars  or  Louis  XV.  U 

£ach  with  numerous  portralia,  limi.  91.35.    The  seU  half  calf,  910.00 ;  cloth.  91C4 
"In  his  previous  vol  times  a  pon  Fans  lu  I  Worn  en  of  the  French  Coart.  VL  de 
acKtstrophiztid  ihe  virtues  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Empress  Josepbine,   Marie  Lou 
of  Anncoul-rno  and  Ducbea*  of  Berry.    He  now  reverts  t4)  a  Eproup  of  even  more  distJ 
qiilt«  a^  mach  historic  inter&si.    Eio  prcdents  a  ^rouo  of  feminine  types,  dtsoov 
every  shade  of  bum  m  pa^itonsi  and  ambitions."— /^Aitodelp/bia  LcdQcr, 

WITH  THACKERAY  IN  AMERICA. 

By  EVKK  Caowc    With  li  lUustrations.  &maU  4to,  9i.00. 
New  and  charming  qrlimpsos  of  the  ^reat  novelist  are  given  in  this  chatty  and  i 
of  Mr.  Crowe,  tbu  arxn^t  who  accompanied  Thaoker  %j  on  bis  joorneviaie^  In  this 
rapid  and  ^r-iDhic  nirnttlve  also  desonb^s  the  writer's  own  very  lively  Imp 
ooantry  and  p»>ople  of  forLv  years  af^.    The  author's  vigorous  skebohes  of  perscmt  - 
rnally  bi^t^nca  I  mem  or. iod  a  of  value,  and  include  por  traits  of  the  most  emizi«iil  i 
ikhiiit  6my,  and  chartuitcrii^tio  Hcene!f$  which  have  now  wholly  passed  away. 

BAEDEKER'S  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States,  witb  afi  Excnralon  into  Mexico.    Handbook  for  Travellers^  edited 
BAitUEKiSii.    With  17  maps  and  SS  plans*    limo,  93.09.  nrU 

Including:  introductory  chapters  by  Jniix  Bach  M*:?\Ia^TBEt,  JamkbH  ".  uI« 

Sdalkk,  E,  C  Wkkdt.  M.  D..  Moxtoomkky  SoBuVLEft,  and  other  ami II 

*' The  most  remarkable  example  of  what  ivfrutde-b^k  sbonld  be  Uui. 
-N.  r.  Hun, 

WAGNER  AND  HIS  WORKS* 

The  Story  of  his  Life,  with  CriUcil  <  ..  .,r,..*n*..      By  H,  T.  Flmck.    With  Portraita, 

"He  has  written  the  story  of  W  ,-  and  works  with  most  a<lmirabl«  olean_. 

plcturvequene^s,  and  variety.    In  [  iqb  and  in  the  eomptiaUon  and  orderl^ir  i 

fall!*  work  «laf\d«  easily  at  the  \ie»A  w  »  a..;utit  a  bioi^raphlea."— Al  F.  lyc^nas. 


s>^  mvWi^^  ^m,  w^^^'^^^'^^^^ 
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MAGMILLAN  &  GO.'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


» 


Juat  Rtady.    Mr.  WILLIAM  WINTER'S  BIOGRAPHY  OF  EDWIN  BOOTB. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ART  OF  EDWIN  BOOTH. 


Bt  ^lUAMM  VVifnncH.    Thfa  work  has  lonff  been  in  preparation,  with  Mr  Bootb's  especial  Banctlon, 
and  will  be  very  fully  Illustrate i     *.•  Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Large  Paper. 

iTy  th€  mim€  axUhor^  A  New  EtUtion,  Revised  ThrottghmU,  icith  Numerous  HhuirationM^ 

SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND. 

By  WILU4M  WlJVTRR, 

ette  llliutrationj^  uid  a  new  pbol 


untbor  of  '•  Shadows  of  HtJii?©,**  etc,  etc     Wtth  nanieroaB  full  PAffe  sod  Tign- 
>w  pboUwrayurc  tK>rtr«lt  of  the  author  by  Arthur  Jule  Qoodmaii. 
ISmo,  full  gUi,  onwunflDtal  cover,  $2,00. 


In  ik€  PreM. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  the  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

r^WAflifiNOTON  iHVTSfo.    ino»trat«d  by  Obo.  H. 

ON. 


Our  Villagre. 


By  Mras  MnroRD.    With 
Ti 


aAOKCRAY  RrrcmK,  and 
Hugs  Tboxsom. 


profAco  by   Afors 
10 J  JilustraUons  by 


iA  New  Book  by  PROFESSOR  GOLD  WIN  SMITH, 
THE  UNITEDSTATES.-A  Political  History:  t492.187t^ 
By  QoLDWiN  Smith,  D.  C.  L.    I'lmo,  92.  Oa    Ready  Sept, 
m  By  tht  Samt  Aalhor, 

lai 


Bay  Leaves. 

roollection  of  tnuislarlons  from  the  LAtln  poeti. 


.12. 


A  Trip  to  England. 

New.  RfiviBed  Ed  i  t ion .  1 9fno.  75  cen  ta. 


The  Only  Compute  Editions  of  LORD  TENNYSON'S  WORKS, 

The  Library  Edition. 

Tolutiieft  8. Sand  10,  Jutr.  ready,  with  the  aeven  volamefl  already  puH|i«bed  compleie  the  Lfbnur 
Kdltlon.       */  Alflo  an  Edition  on  Hand  Made  Paper. 


The  Works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson*  Poet  Laureate. 

Complete  In  one  volume.    With   a  Nkw  Poktwait,    Ijarw?  Crovrn  »vo»  cloth  ^ilt,  fl.75. 
Bound  in  morooco,  exira.  ft. (JO. 

"  Thi»  Ute^  edition  of  hia  works,  whicli  a»  a  book  ia  every  way  what  a  complete,  compact  edition 
abonld  h«.  and  which  contains  the  only  portrait  we  hav*^  over  Been  which  doee  his  genius  justice.*'-- 
AT.  K.  Mail  and  Exprtss. 


A  New  KdtHim  wUh  Addtiitmat  Poems, 

BaliadSt  and  Barrack  Room 

Ballads. 

By  BuoTAKb  KiPUNG.  limo,  cloth.  |l.iS. 


A  New  EdUitm  wUh  Additions, 

The  Poems  of  William  Watson. 

Withanew  photogravure  portrait  of  the  author. 


Nkw  Novbls. 

By  F.  yUmoH  CiiAWFORP. 

Marion  Darche. 

A  new  noTiQt,  written  on  the  same  basis  of  plot  and  character  iw  his  play  of  that  name,  soou  to  be 
put  upon  the  stage  by  Air.  Augustin  Daly. 

By  Mrs.  K.  A.  Stkkl.  I  By  Edward  H.  Coopjctc 

Miss  Stuart's  Legacy.         I        Richard.  Lord  Stratton* 

MRS,  MOLESWORTirS  New  Story /or  Vhitdrtn, 

MARY. 

with  Ulttstratlons. ^  *        12ino.  doth,  gilt,  f  L25. 

A  New  Uniform  Edition  of  MRS.  MOLESWORTH  S  Storied/or  Children  in  Ten  Volumes, 

Printed  from  new  platfie,  uniformly  bound,  with  numerous  illuBtratiouB. 

l2mo.  cloth,  ifilt,  per  volume.  |L0O. 


Tell  Mc  m  Story  and  Hcrr  liaby. 
**  Carrots,**  and  a  Christmas  Child. 
Grandmother    Dear    and    Two     Little 

Waifs. 
The  Cuckoo  Clock,  and  The  Tapestry 
,         Room. 

I  Christmas  Tree  Land  and  a  Christmas 
Posy. 
The  li>  voluTr 


The  Children  of  the  Castle,  and    Pour- 

Winds  Farm. 
Little  Miss  Pcffgy,  and  Nurse  Heather- 

dale*s  Story. 
"  Us,"  and  The  Rectory  Children. 
Rosy,  and  The  Girls  and  I. 
Mary. 


*^. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

.  .  OF  .  . 


REDPATH  LYCEUM  BUR( 


Agency  for  thg  Prmcipa/  Lrt^rar/  and  Music a/  CvJtbntTt* 
OFFICeS: 
Boston  :  120  Tremont  Street    Chicago  :  Tribune  Bi 


We  hftv«  thl«  year  contracted 

for  the  aole  control  of  the 

enKiiS«nient«  of 


Geo.  Thos.  Dowling,  D 

For  tlie  whoU  United  StatML 


UST  OF  SDBJECTS. 


**  Bringing  Up  a  Parent  In 
the  Way  He  Should  Go,^ 

"  The  Good  Otd  TlmeB*** 

'*  Clambering  Up,  or  Forces 
Tliat  Win/' 

**  Wooing  and  Wedding,  or 
Double  Beanx  KuotSf  bj 
One  Who  Has  Tied 
Them/' 

EieHEtCnEte. 


W^ 


^E  desire  to  call  the  Bp«cf«J  notice  oif  itoe 

fnic  Caartee  thl»  eaaaoQ  to  Lbo  LBomitaR  of 
O£0.  THO0,  BOWUHO,  D.  X>.  <or 

Twelve  months  uo.  After  twenty  yesrv  of 
as  a  olerRvman,  Dr.  Dowlioir.   couomiIM  199   lilt 
determinec]  to  take  a  respite  from  iiutora]  la' 
tbretjyearfi;as  he  termed   It,  *'a  bre»Uili^ 
AccorrtinKlr,  notwithi^uindinti:  the  ananliiiotta 
official  Board,  be  sorreiidered  a  salary  Otf  fCsiM 
an   enthasiastlo    cb"-^-*-     ^^^-a    "'^f-^-w^nJoii 
bonee  on  every  Sar>  v^  to 

addreaa^  Brooklftn  '^lOi^ttoa  i| 

monthflbedevotoai-i^  k...^wj>v'...„i  ;  ....tur^  "    ~*^" 
In  lUfirary  work. 

White  for  years  lie  liaa  been  known  lJferoiH|bci«| 
fllatee  aa  an  ooe%almi  -  >  i«'"  "^-^  •  n^j  Maaon  wsa  U 
devoted  by  him  to  r  tttalYalf  -  ackd    hla 

eirery  where  wae  90  •  uUonal  flml,  foe 

rent  year,  we  have  i.^^^^t  ..mi.  .ti^  ^^r^^r,  wliMi  hm  ' 
whereby  we  have  woured  nolt^  control  of  all  l»U 
for  I  ho  wholn  United  8tAi«»». 

f>^  Ik...  t«.  ■'."""-"" '' •— <ni  d^are^  1 

all  I  hofjg^Jitf  al 

E"i  but,   At   t' 

U  -y    ijijtIlOr.    Wllll^ 

hK^  •n((bter. 

ii  d  l«Gtttre«^  but  Ia  iba  1^ 

«At.<<i^<  v>'>^  i'L,  "ii-  ^-"1  .*..-  »«u^ralJ  ibe  bei»i,  "^ 

Writ»  for  Date*,  Terau,  and  Pr«fls 


A  QUIVER  OF  ARROWS; 


"Mr.  Dowlins  Is  a  tnoat  brUHant  orator; 
immenflely  popolar,  and  ibo  author  of  a  philO' 
sophical  novel  entitled  '  The  Wreoaere.'  *'—New 
York  World,  Aug.  SO.  18SS. 


Huntingdon  County  <Pao  Teacliera'  Xnatl- 

tute  Course, 

"Qrcatly  appreciated  by  a  Krve  audlcncu*. 

Hte  humorous  hits  often  eallMl  rortii  double 

enoorea.**— HwfUCfitfciofi  iMMily  Local  AVip#,  Nov. 


Star  Course  of  Cleveland  (O.^ 

*Ofirc  unlH*umied  fuiL*  Uffkcilou  tu  an  audtimoe 

tir  I  boitaand  j>eo{ile  In  Mutic  fUU." 

'  f  fJorre4ipondmi  qf  N,   V.   Titlcnt, 


At  ChaatauQua  AamBtmhiw* 
"Tli»Hirhlrd  everybody.**— cansiidMitfiM 
bly  n€ral4i,  ISU. 

T^T  V   A   Goiif9«of1f#vTock 
*M>  ■  b«aran  by  bl     _. 

manh  Tortlt  IVflfcaaa,  l»pe. 


Ittciufwt  for  tmmHwi 


'<  ^ 


"1' 
nnd  I  Mft  hantiaroya 

convu  iTidienoe  witb 

Tolada  (O.)  T.  M^  O.  A.  I 

^Mr.  Dowlisff  «90ke  bflllli 

tic'itiif  of  uroiTM'M-fve  1 


Hunt  (Endowed)  Oourso*  llaaliaa  fl9.  B.k 

**To»ay  thai  all  isho  attended  werr  iinipiv 
Burnrlwwrt ,  dcU^htM,  and  aivU«\i  waW^TvuVi  ^Vi^ 

caaemktdlT.    A  ftm^  ?«?»! 

h^atdUthJiicViy,;; 
~  on  ttiU 

bttli>; 


llis    lMl«J_ 


.<M^i^\ 


m^mmmmmmmmBnmm^^iv^tKmm^ 
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NOW  IS  THE   TIME  TO  ORDER \ 

The  Critic 


'  The  first  literary  journal  la  America."— 
LondifH  Avadefny, 
"  It  ought  to  bove  It**  place  oa  the  table  of 
Bry  library  in  the  country."— r/te  Christian 

*'Ito  pagei  are  full  of  the  beat  literary 
crftlciam  on  thia  elde  of  the  Atlantic.**—JVetP 
Tork  Herald, 

**No  such  exhaustive  and  comiilefce  record 
of  COD  tern  pKirary  literature  Is  e1^  where  to  be 
found  In  any  period Ich^I  of  these  times.  Toe 
Cltmc  long  since  took  rank  aft  the  foremost 
Uterary  paper  in  Aiuerica."— iVtM^ForA*  Timea, 

**  The  bound  volume*  of  Thb  Critic  afford 
every  ball  year  the  l^^t  and  compacteBt  lit- 
erary record  that  a  public  or  private  library 
can  put  on  iti  shelves.  There  is  no  other 
publication  In  America  that  rivals  TuK 
Cbitic  in  its  field.'*— AVw  Yark  Sun, 


ie  C£UTS  P£R  COPT.  $3.00  F£R  r£MR 


»^^^'%^V%%%%%»%»MM^^^»<M^%%% 


WHBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONA  L 
.^^:L^^{Z^  DICTIONARY 

S\t<!-cfs»or  r>/  the 
"Vnabridgcd.'* 

Ten  years  iip«nt 
P  in  revising;*  lOO  ed- 
^  Itori  employ ed^od 
^  more  liian  $300,000 
*  expended. 

J       Mveryhody 

I  iljoQld  own  thiii 
\  DtcUonsry.  It  an- 
swers all  qucwtJoQii 
coDcenilnff  ihe  hi*- 
t<»ry,  Kp«ll(Dg,  prt> 
naiirlatti>n^  and 
meaning  of  wonlA, 

A  Ifibrary  in  Itself,   itaiso^ves 

the  often  de»»ed  informatfon  concerning 
ciniiuMit    tK^ra.^n^;     fact*  cuQoeminK   Um 
[owns,  and  natural  fesr 
(  ;  (.irticulars  ocmoemlag 

1.  1:  :  -  .  .  ,  i  trnonftaml  placet:  trana- 
latioti  of  for^i^ii  ijuotatioaSf  words,  and 
prorerbn;  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Thia  Work  is  InvaluahJe  in  the 

tionieho1d,an(l  to  tho  tmchcr^  msbolar,  pro- 
fedakinal  lu^ti,  htnl  t!ielf-e<iiicator. 

Sold  b\iliiftio^caaier: 

Cr.  Jt  C,  Merrtata  Co. 

PubtiMhert, 

i^pringfirld.  Moms, 


WEBSTERS     , 
IKTERJWnONALj 


t#'*r>o  nrtt  boTctiittppbolo- 
imkphlo  rcpnalfl  of  aocieoi 

^^f^nd  for  free  proipi^tut. 


LANGUAGES 

HB   Actually  Spoken  and  Mvi^icre 


French,  Berman 
Spinish,  [taliio 


THE    CRITIC    CO., 

289  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 

aTbc 

OF 

[MONEY. 

BY 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

ll^tno,  P^per,  10  Cents. 

THE  HORTH  AHERICAN  REVIEW, 
3  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

I  THE  LARGEST   ESTABLISHMENT   DEVOTED   EXCLUSIVELY   TO 
HIGH   GRADE   LITHOGRAPHY   IN   THE   WEST, 


Actually  Spoken  and  M»L»iered  in  Ten  wceki  witli* 
<mt  leaving  your  homes  by  ihe  McisterKhsift  Sytteio. 
5$olh  Thoii«4ud..  Pupils  taught  U  if  actually  in  ihc 
|»r««eticc  ^^  ^  ^  ^  g^  ^p  ■■  m^  pi  ■%  ^^^  teacher. 

taoma  answered  and  eicrcises  corrected  free  of  charge.  J 
Specimen  copy  of  Pan  t,  either  language,  (eotfreead;] 
receipt  of  a  cent  p.>&Liije  stamp. 

THE  MEISTERSCHAFT  PUBLISHING  GO. 

No.  1416  I 

SUMMKR     StRSST 
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THE  JACKSON  SANATORII 

Dansville.  New  York. 

A  dell^btftt)  home  for  those  aeeklng  health,  rost.  or  rocreatloD,    Under  th^ 
regrularly  educated  and  cxperlont^  phyBidatit, 

Hiltaide  locaLion  io  Woodland  Park,  oTerlooklDg  extended  views  of  *  the  fan 

re^on,  anau 
fulnesa  and  1 

Clear,  dry  i 
from  fogB  and 
spHnfif      waior 
heigbta. 

Perfect  dra 
age. 

El<^ant    nioden 
main  bnUdlQn  aii4 
ta^pea*  oomplele  J 
'       be 


prl  vncy* 
AllfurroBOf  ] 
Maaeaso,  Sfi 
etc.  Tacniubl 
Barte  Sfsteni  of  I 
ttire.  Freqtie&t 
fcbiABLioiiEU  IN  u:^.  leenofiBon  Bealdtl 

peolal  proTfBfon  for  quiet  and  rest;  also  for  recreation.  amiwemeoC,  and  ret^itlar  nQt^li 

Cullnarj  departmemt  under  sapervi^iion  of  Mrs,  Kniina  P.  Evrlng.  §uperiiit«iidi 
GooklnR  ScbooK  and  leadinfr  tcftchcr  of  sclGntiQc  and  hyurlenlc  oookerj  in  the  United 
Steam  beat,  open  flree,  electric  belle,  safet;*  elevator,  tele^rraph,  telephone 
For  iUnstrated  pamphlet,  testimonials,  and  other  information,  add; 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  Seen 


s.^???m?nmmnm??mymmn 


jy  There's  but  one  BEST  ailed  VICTOR— and  it 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO. 

SAN  rRAMcraeo. 


virAftHiiiatQM. 


eSimallllLliPiAYYYVvuTO:^ 


BULLETIN  OF  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  RE- 
VIEW, OCTOBER,    1893. 


Ax  iJCtKJliTANT  and  timely  (eattire  of  the  October  number  of 
TiiK  Review  is  tbe  openiiv/  lum,  which  deals  with  **  Tho 

llusinesa  Outlook.'*  the  coii  ^  being   the  Pie^sidetit  of  tbo 

New  York  Chamber  of  Comraurce,  the  Presidents  of  the  Couaoli^ 
dattMl  Stock  and  Petroleum  Kxchange,  the  Cotton  Exchange  and 
Coffee  Kxchange  of  New  York  city. 

"The  Coming  Tiiriff  Legislation  "  Is  tlisonssed  from  a  Dem- 
ocratic point  of  view  by  Repn^aentiitives  MuMillin,  of  Tenneaaee, 
and  Br)*an.  of  Nebraska*  arni  from  the  Ropablican  point  of  viev 
by  Kepresentative  Dalzetl«  of  Pennsylvania,  alJ  of  whom  are  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Kepresenta- 
tive  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  born  at  Salem,  Hi.,  in  LSOO, 
and  atteDde<l  public  schools  until  he  wa^  fifteen  years  of  a^Cp 
when  he  entered  Whipple  Academy,  at  Jacksonville,  111,  lie 
Bubsequently  graduated  from  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville  with 
the  higljost  honors.  lie  studied  law  in  Union  College,  Chicago, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Lincoln, 
Neb.  He  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-second  Congress  from  the 
First  Nebraska  District,  and  was  reelected  last  November, 

In  a  striking  paper  entitled ''American  Life  and  Physical 
Deterioration/'  Dr,  Cyrus  Edson  declares  that  the  great  problem 
before  the  medical  men  of  the  country  to-day  is  the  health  of  the 
educated  wonuui.  Dr.  Edson's  article  is  bracketed  with  three 
other  papers  of  special  interest  to  women,  under  the  general 
head  of  **  Tlie  Women  of  To-day /*  The  other  subjects  dealt 
with  in  this  symposium  are  :  "  British  Women  and  Local  Govern- 
ment/' by  the  Earl  of  Meath  ;  **  The  Tyranny  of  the  Kitchen/' 
by  Catherine  8oldeu,  and  **  Women  and  the  W^orhl/'  by  Bertha 
Monroe  Riekoff.  Lord  Meath  has  tjiken  a  leading  part  in  the 
movement  for  tho  admission  of  women  to  county  councils  in 
England. 

An  interesting  selection  from  the'correspondence  that  pa^^sed 
b*'^  I' rate  Government  and  the  Vatican  during  the 

Will  J  John  Bigelow  under  the  title  of  **TheSoutii- 

«ni  Conftdfracy  and  the  Po|»e/'  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  was  bom 
In  '  '^  ^  ited  nl  Union  Colles^e  in  IKlifj,  nm\  was  admitted 
to  ) cars  later.     In  IM'J  he  became  joint  propnetor^ — 


y 

with  William  Cullen  Bryant — and  mauj 
York  Evening  Post,  Ho  \ms  appoiuieJ  Coritfiil  lit  Paris  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  in  18Gh  Oharg4  d^Affaires  in  1B64,  and  Mini 
ter  to  France  in  1865.  but  resigned  in  1867,  and  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  devote  himself  to  litei'ary  pursuiU,  Ho 
W!is  elected  SocreUiry  of  State  of  New  York  in  1875.  Ho  wais 
offered  the  position  of  City  Chamberlain  in  1884^  and  of  Assistant 
Ti-eaaurer  of  the  United  States  in  1885,  both  of  which  he  deelined 
He  was  Comniisgioner  of  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Exposition  of  Sciences  and  Industry  at  Brnssels  in  1878,  and  ha^i 
held  many  other  positions  of  importance.  While  in  Pai*is  he  be- 
came possessed  of  tlie  original  MS.  of  the  ant-  hy  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  from  M*hich  he  published  in  i  tir^t  correct 
copy  of  that  famous  story.  He  edited  the  *•  Writings  and 
Speeches  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden/'  and  contributed  a  "  Life  of  Will 
iam  Cullen  Bryant  *'  to  the  Amerieim  Men  of  Letters  series.  He 
is  also  well  known  as  the  autlior  of  several  other  historical^  bio- 
graphical and  political  works. 

Clement  Scott,  who  contributes  a  striking  paper,* entitled 
**Two  Dramatic  Revolutions/'  was  born  in  London  in  1841,  and 
educated  at  Marlborough  Cotlegei  Wiltshire.  He  wjt5  appointed 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  War  oftica  in  18G0  and  retired  on  a  pension 
in  187^,  He  then  joined  the  editorial  stiiffof  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
to  which  he  had  contributed  dramatic  criticisms  since  1873.  Pr«i- 
vions  to  that  time  he  was  successively  dramatic  critic  to  the  Sunday 
Times^  the  Weekly  Dhpatch  and  the  Olmenmr.  For  many  years 
lie  ha.5  been  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  lUmtrnttd  London  Xews. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  some  books  of  lyrical  and  dramatic 
poems. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  deals  with  the  '*  Latest  Aspects  of  Im- 
perial Federation,'^  and,  in  answer  to  the  question  *^Can  Europe 
Afford  Her  Armies  ?"  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.  P.,  contributes  a  re- 
markably concise  and  well-written  article  on  the  armament^  of 
the  great  continental  powers.  He  handles  the  subject  iritb  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Interesting  subjects  for  thought  will  be  found  fn  iho  papen 
on  "The  Battle-ship  of  the  Future/'  bjr  Admiral  Colomb,  of  tlie 
Royal  Navy,  and  "An  Episcopal  View  of  Heaven/*  by  the  Iler^ 
Reginald  II.  Howe.  The  second  part  of  Mayor  GUroy's  article  , 
on  "The  Witidth  of  New  ¥ork  "  also  appears  in  the  Oetober 
number. 

The  Notes  and  Comments  include  throe  very  interegtingpii|iei« 
on  "  A  New  Science  at  the   Fair/*  by  Warren   K.  >T  \\ 

"Co-Edueation   in  the  West/'  by  Jane  Cooper    >^«  •' 

"  The  Saloon  as  a  Club/*  bv  Thomajs  M.  Gilmort 
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CAN  YOU  WRITE? 

If  iP    — ■ 


If  sa»  send  for  our  pamphlets  and  be- 
come convinced   beyond  question  that 


LONDONDERRY 
»  LITHIA  t 


I 


SPRING  WATER 


Is  Nature's  Remedy    for    Rheomatism. 
Gout,  Gravel,  Diabetes,    Bright*s,   and 

all  Kidney  Complaints. 

Thousands  of  Physicians  Prescribe  it 
Daily!  The  Sale  of  **  Londonderry*'  is 
larger  than  that  of  all  other  American 
waters  combined.  Still  and  Sparkling,  For 
B  sale  everywhere,     •  

■Dm 

I  ICW  TOI 


indonderry  Lithia  Spring  Water  Co., 


nrW  TORE  OTTlQtt 


NASHUA,  N.  H. 


CteflM  n.  rirklm  •  C^.MIJm  A^t^m  IClllif  8L.  f 


ffllLAOBLPHU  OtnOEi 


1^  ^^va.^ 
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The   North  American  RevI 


SOME  PRESS  COMMENTS. 


*^The  North  Amkrioajt  Rkvisw  Is  Ahead  of  any  ma^asine  this  conn trj  ha 
In  the  importaace  of  the  topics  It  dfacussea  and  the  eminence  of  its  eon tri baton 
Arg%Mi, 

**  A  mouEder  of  fntetligfiTit  opinioa  by  the  Impartial  presentation  of  both  8ld« 
ant  ftnbjecta/'— P/itt/ctrZis/p/tta  Public  Ledger. 

**  The  North  American  Rkview  in  the  in^st  carefully  edited  and  the  moat 
aire  of  our  Ainerican  monthlies.    Its  contents  are  always  of  special  fnterea^ 
Tor&niOf  Canada. 

**The  Nortb  American  Review  was  started  hf^fore  the  memory  of  llTing 
is  still  regard  fid  a^  an  oracle.  .  .  .  The  sutvjecti  are  bandied  with  freedom 
gence^—TTie  Queen^  Lomlon^  England. 

**Thb  North  American  Review  sets  ont  a  very  noteworthy  banquet  of 
for  all  classes  of  readers.    Erory  article  la  timely  and  fj^ood.** ^Chicago  IFerxUd, 

**  No  other  mai^azine  in  the  world  so  fully  and  fairly  presents  the  opinions  of 
Inf^  writers  and  tbink^rH  on  all  qneatlonsof  public  interest  a^s  Tbe  North  Alia 
VIEW."— Boston  Journal, 

**  Choose  whatever  number  of  The  North  American  Review  yon  may,  li 
pmve  an  inter^'sttof^  one— filled  ever  wiih  timely  topics,  all  treated  In  an  able  ai 
style."— -Bocft^^frr  Times 

"The  North  AiiBRirAN  Review  fakes  the  lead  of  all  the  maeaalnes  In  the 
yariety  of  ite  content  a  and  the  ability  of  Its  contributors,**— i^n  Diegan^  San  DU 

"  Uaqruestionably  the  ablest  magazine  of  Its  class  In  this  country."— f?i*»T«  Ft 

"  One  of  the  moftt  powerful  pubHcatlons  of  the  century,  and  without  doubt 
ablest."— ^aw^cw  City  Oazetle^ 

"The  ^ortq  American  Review  grows  more  and  more  yaluahle  with  eref^ 
It  Is  stronger  in  it^  articles,  more  comprehensive  and  more  widely  interestini; 
ever  l>eeo  before.  The  editor  is  gaining  In  bis  ability  to  command  the  reeoi 
conn  try  1  and  his  appeal  to  readers  la  not  confined  to  one  class  of  persona  or  to 
subjects.  As  at  present  conducted  it  is  of  ^reat  service  In  making  public  o] 
whether  you  agree  with  its  writers  or  not,  they  are  sore  to  command  attention, 
Boston^  Mass, 

** The  North  American  Review  not  only  secures  contributions  from  famoa 
ia  getting  papers  of  exceeding  value.  Such  a  series  as  that  on  the  tari  IT  question 
remarkable  than  valuabte,  and  Is  a  splendid  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  the  ontpil 
sive,  but  well-advised  policy  of  The  Review,  which  has  become,  as  it  were,  the 
American  citizen's  handbook  on  great  questions  of  the  hour,**— ^ujfofo  Eacpre^s. 

"Mr.  Balfour  has  written  an  article — ^like  all  the  other  great  pobticiaoa^fort 
Amerktan  Review.  ,  .  .  Ouf  puiilic  men,  on  both  sidcs«  seem  to  regard  thl 
managed  magazine  as  the  most  Qt  channet  through  which  to  reach  the  public.**^ 
Leader,  London,  England. 

**  The  December  number  of  The  North  Amercoan  Revisw  is  an  nnnsoally  si 
bei^-in  fact,  that  Is  the  case  with  most  numbers  of  this  periodlcaL**— ^V^hni  Haven 

"  Thia  magaslne  admirably  holds  its  place  a  noug  the  foremost  reviews  of 
and  Its  contributors  are  always  among  the  best  writers  In  England  and  Amar1< 
News^ 

*'  Can  always  be  depended  upon  for  an  able  presentation  of  Interesting  vlawf 
subjects,**— ifoc^«/rr  Union  and  Adv€riis€r* 

**  The  venerable  Nortci  American  Review  boa  for  generations  been 
genuineness  and  high  quality  of  its  articles.    Nearly  every  emiueni  Ai 
tribnted  to  its  pages.    The  field  which  the  Rbvibw  haa  occupied  has  bcseo  ai|l 
aervjcea  In  educatrng  the  people  have  been  of  inestimable  value.**— AT.  K.  Mail 


so  CtHT?>  KCOVX.        *S.QO  A  YEAR 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER.  II 

JUST  F^UBLISHBD. 


FRIENDS  IN  EXILE: 

A  TALE  OF  DIPLOMACY,  CORONETS  AND  HEilRTS. 

BY  LLOYD  BRYCE, 

Author  of  **  Paradise/*  '*  Romance  of  an  Alter  Effo/*  "  A  Dream  of  Conquest,** 

Etc.,  Etc. 

x2mo,  Extra  Cloth.  Laid  Paper,  Price  $x.oo. 


"  A  tale  which  is  both  audacious  and  vividly  colored,  yet  apparently  faith- 
ful to  actuality.  The  tragic  incident  that  concludes  the  story  forms  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  very  clever  and  entertaining  novel." — The  Beacon,  Boston. 

**  The  author  has  borrowed  very  largely  from  contemporaneous  politics  to 
lend  interest  to  his  story,  and  anybody  is  privileged  to  put  on  the  cap  if  it  fits. 
The  story  is  sprightly  and  interesting." — N.  Y.  World. 

**  A  clever  and  well  told  story,  with  a  distinct  patriotic  ring." — N.  V. 
Recorder. 

**  Bright,  interesting,  and  instructive.  A  most  admirable  international 
nOTeV— Boston  Traveller. 

'*  A  lively  story  of  life  in  Paris  and  along  the  Riviera.  The  chief  charac- 
ters are  Americans,  Samuel  Jackson,  the  democratic  ambassador,  being  quite  a 
notable  creation.  The  incidents  are  stirring  and  wrought  out  to  a  dramatic 
climax. '' — Philadelphia  Press. 

*'  At  the  start  the  story  catches  the  interest  and  holds  it  continuously  to 
the  eud."^Philadelphia  Item. 

*'  The  author  appears  to  be  writing  from  the  inside,  when  he  descriln^s  so 
vividly  some  phases  of  society  in  Paris,  and  his  thrme  is  well  handled,  lie 
writes  a  readable  story,  which  will  be  popular." — Boston  Advertiser. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL  PUBLISHING  CONl^^.^X. 

i04  and  106  FOURTH  AVE-  H^V*  XO^V.- 


lOLi 


CONNCCTICUT. 
CONPtECTICUT,  Norwalk, 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls. 

(44  MOes  from  New  York  City.) 

PHraarr  &od  CoUefro  Preparatory  ClASsef. 
Music,  Art  and  the  Lati«riia(fea.  New  buitdlngt. 
steam  beat,  incaodeaceot  light,  mrmnasiani . 
Careful  atteatton  to  morals  and  maonera.  S2d 
year. 


CONMECTICUT,  Or^enwleh. 

Academy  and  Home  for  lO  Boys 

68th  year  of  Academy.  Hi h  of  Home,  Prepara- 
tlOQ  for  ColJet^e  or  Ilii»ini*a».  AbeolutoiT  faeatthful 
location  and  (retiuine  boraf.  with  r«6o€4  surround' 
Itiga.    Gljroiiasian),    ReferAnces  required. 

J,  H.  Hoot,  Principal. 

CONNECTIOtIT,  Hartford  an  tb»«iilNirtM). 

Woodslde  Seminary. 

Terms  $50Q  to  1600.  Evory  adrantacre  for  col- 
ture,  study,  and  health .  Number  limited.  Apply 
for  circulars  with  full  parttoutars, 

Mis»  Sara  J.  Smith,  PrineipaL 


CONNECTICUT,  Norwalk,  Hlltalde. 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls  and 
Young  Ladies 

R6-op«n8  Rept.  S8, 1S01  Col  lege  Prcparatorr  and 
Geoerat  Couraca,  BpoeUl  depart  meets  for  vooal 
and  I II  4t  rumen  til  I  Mnaic,  An,  LAQKuaKda*  Certify 
icate  ad  mil  0  to  Wellealey  and  Vasaar  CoMeffee* 

OOMMECTICUT,  Slmebury. 

McLean     Seminary     for     Young 
Ladles. 

College  preparaiory,  HIemry  acd  Eng^llah  coaraea, 
Froncb,  German.  Art,  Mudc.  Location  attractiTe, 
heaJthful.  accessible.    Address 

Rkt.  J.  B,  MoLkaic. 


ILLINOIS. 


ILLINOIS,  Chtcaso* 

Chicago  College  of  Law. 

Law  Decpaktmkkt  Lakk  Fobest  U!fivER8iT%\ 
Two  and  Thror  Year  Course,  For  information 
addreea  K,  K,  Barrktt.  LL.  a,  Sec'y,  IMTl  Unity 
Building. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Amhem. 

Mrs.  W*  F.  Stearns's  Home  School 

FOR  YouNfl  LAOtVS.    Re^poixs  Sept.  20r  1883. 


MASSAOHUSCTra* 

MASSACHUSETTS,  EaethAmp 

Wlliiston  Seminary. 

Prepares  boyi  for  any  coUefce  of  ecjk__ 
New  laboratoHep  with  eieotrioal  pl*a1 
Inir^  heat4>d  by  steatn.  F^l  term  opl 
1893.    Aadrets   Rev.  Wk,  QAi«LAOBal 


MASSACHUSETTS,  South  Hadl^ 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Offers  three  CoUeffiate  cotirset.  Mi 
Library.  Laboratories,  GabiflfeU  and  C 
The  fifty-eerenth  year  OMoa  ^pL  14, 
and  tuition  tiSKk     Mrs.  £.  S.  MKAD. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Wllbrahaivw 

Wesleyan  Academy, 

Both  Sexes.    Nine  r^oraea.    SpeoiaQ 

sics.  Art  and  Muilc.  Ealanred  eodow 

superior  ad r&ntaeee  at  moderate  *» 

year  opens  Sent.  13.     For  Cstalotarue  i 

Uev,  Wm,  K,  Xi^wuau.. 


MASSACHUSKTTS,  Woroeatary 

The  Highland  Military  Aoi 

Begins  384h  year  Sept,  la    Classical 
Busloesf ,  Preparatory  ilepartmei 
Athletics  Enoouragea*  Carerul 
Jnfltietioes. 

JoBCFH  Au>Kir  Shaw.  A.M.,  He 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Worca«t«r. 

Worcester  Academy. 

A  Boys*  iSchool  of  the  hiffheet  gradA 

begins   Sept.  6,     Tboroufrb 

College  or  SoientiAc  SchooL 

rarloua  oolkjrea.  _ 

THREE  NEW  BUlLDtNQI 

SCHOei.  HorSR,    admirably  oai 

laboratories,  librarieli  and  supero  G  V 

DORHItTORl'f    rooms  en    guite^ 
modern  improvement,  iDcluding  : 
eaoh  room.    Isolated  and  perfeoti 
flrmary.    Resident  trained  Doraa. 

DINIHG  HAI<1^«  naexoelied  im~ 
lure.    All  bnikUnsa  heated  ~ 
playKrounda. 


Doraa. 


NEW    JERSSV. 


NEW  JERSEY,  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Instfi 

Between    New   York   aitd    Phlladel| 

foundations  In  Enirllu^ti   Ac-adeniic  i^t\ 
pates  for  CoUcKe.  -  s.  hooU  an 

Mottc.     U     S.    1  itlofli». 

LA2<XK>X«  Cora  m  « I  i 

Itev,  T.  IL  LAaSDON,  A.  M 


NEW  JESSEV,  HackenacoiirN. 
Hackettstown   Institute* 


ColtotfG   prepi^ratory 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Amherst. 

ML    Pleasant  Family   School  for 
Boys. 

Tborougb  prepataUtm  lot  e^iW*-*©  w  ^TwjTwja^ 
LLocatioD  tinettrpaes^  tor  \>ft»vu\i   ^Ti<i>  \i<sa!L\M^V 


„_.,    for    U« 
Colh'ife:    Mu'lc.  Art,  Eloenli 
of  itM  rlami.    Steam  hea%,    mii 
tlon  bealthftil,  jcr»ntl.    lUestfati 


>KV4I  4USSV,  ^alnSMS* 


mw  Yomu 


mw  YORK,  Clinton. 

Cot^  ^"^»^  St^minarv  for  GIrls. 
k:  'HBb.    ADCl«nt  and 


NtW  VOUK,  Niagara  fall*. 

De  Veaux. 

A  iboronKh  and  praitre«pf?e  flGbool  under  th« 
MiDtarr  ^irstem.  Wall  equipped.  WcUeudowed. 
Kiecijieot  naaltatioo,  Ktt«o<*lv-o  and  boautifuJ 
irroutu)>«.  Sermi  re^idcat  timtructorti.  Only  de- 
Nlntlil«  bof  i  are  tAken. 

ABOfiTAJ'D  Uebbk  Cob.  Prlaolpal, 


MKW  YORK,  NawYork«MEAjiti»tli9ti>««t 

New  York  Business  Collegd. 

/Kngrllsh  Aod  Modern  T^nffaiucm. 

90Doo»  oi^  p^,^^Q  gborlbaiid  and  Typewrltlatc. 
VI>rawtnK  and  PQnmaa*-bip. 

Daj  aad  Rrealns  Sessions.  The  School  em- 
braoaa  a  thoronRh  Praparatorj  Department,  and 
Itrti  American  BoAlneas  ODllotfe*  aflbrdfni?  to  boih 
■rsas  a  complete  and  pra€tl43ai  odacallon  for  tbe 
work  of  life. 

d^na^r  C.  OAiNks,  A.  B..  R.  U,  M*  A..  Prin. 
lit.  iAaniB  Bank  Bldgo  «l  K.  I25th  St..  N.  Y.  City, 


mw  V01IK«  TBffTtown*omHudion, 
Irving  Institute. 

Frenaro*  for  CollcRe   and  for  Boalnets.    33>th 
yaafi    Send  for  circular.    Box  ^.. 

John  M.  Furma?*,  A.  M„  l*rin. 


new  YORK,  Tariytown-on-Nudaon. 

Home  institute* 

A   Bosnlluic  and  Day  School    for  GiHs      Bail 
aarantaffoe  In  Music,  Art  and  the  Moaem  Lan- 


MlM  M.  W.  McTOALr.  FriDctpal. 
HKW  YORR,  Maw  York,  84  Union  Squara. 

School  of  Social  Economics. 


Young  t 

t»t»(mmto- 

I  ale.    Fca,  fiiJO  per  yoar. 
^^^  Qieaui.i 

^lilW  VORIC,r»ouahke«pale. 

tifi.in  Business  Colleg^e. 

>  oar.    A  /<»"<  »rbool  fur  the  tralnloK 

I        ;    tp-rt    maiu       Pt'r-.<.ni«    of    btrtk    tuivoa 

fiari)  a  Ih'lng  ai''  for 

poalilooi.        I  in 


new     YORIC. 

mKW  YORK,  North  OranvUla. 

Mountain  View  Seminary. 

special  olTer  to  boy.  (drt.  sttidrnt;  ncnd  Btavifi 
name  N.  A.  K.  Not  run  for  proflt:  fn^c  tnlHo 
S8th  year,  Ik'SO^OOO-biillrfinir,  Ittr^e  rouni««  sbeai 
Kdbd  b  >ard.  beautiful  ri^irton.  All  brattohes;  aiiU* 
OolBarte.  telefi^r.;  coL.  but.,  private  life« 

mw  YORIC,  Maw  York,  Rivaralda  Orlva^eith 
and  86th  Streats. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Gfrls. 

PENN8YLVAIIIA* 


l>fiMN8YLVANlAt  Osontl  (neiir  niUaxl<rlpLti0. 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

liepre&eQtod  by  it9  graduates  In  Harvard.  Yale,  ■ 
PilnoetOD.  ComeJl,  Amherst.  Unfvoralty  of  Pfi.,1 
Lafajettaand  West  FoinL    (Lebli^h  UnUersUr^ 
and  Trlaltr  CoUeae  added  for  *0  ^.)   HSd  year. 
John  OALYiif  Kici,  Principal. 


PENNSYLVAMIA,  Pl.tsburs, 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Location  Beautiful  and  Healthful.  Eicellont  i 
fiicilitles  for  the  Bltidy  of  the  Classics,  Mathe- 
matica.  Htetorv  and  Lirerature.  Mut^lc  and  Art. 
TharouRh  work  In  Laboratorlea,  CAblnet«  and 
Gymnasium.  Year  opens  Hept.  12,  1H33.  Rarly 
application  deelrable.    For  Catalofrue  apply  to 

Mlaa  HCI««K  E.  FKLLBTRKACr. 


PINNSYLVANIA,   PhiladalphU,    Oarman- 
town. 

Walnut  Lane  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  kIHs.    Thirty -per* 
enth  year  opana  Sept.  SS.    Academical  and  ooUefia  I 
preparatory  oouraei.      For  circular,  address  Mra»  V 
TRKODOKA  B.  KtCHAlUia*  Principal.  ^ 

MIsa  8AI4A  LouESB  Tkacv,  a.  M.,   Associate 
Principal. 


PEMNSYLVAMIA,  Phlladalphla. 

Miss  Gordon's  Boarding  and  Day 

School  fob  Youno  Ladies,    IllQ  and  4112  Spruce 
2^treat.    Moat  delli^btful  lt»o>Ltiort  in  Philadelphia'  i 
ISlh  year  opens  Sept.  iO,  imt    French,  Music  and  1 
CoUese  preparatory .    Ctrc  u  I  ar  on  ap  pllcatloii. 


RHODC  ISLAND. 


RHODE  ISLAND,  Providence,  »  W* 

htimi. 

Bryants  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Commarolalt    Penmanship,    Shorthand.    Type*- 
writing  aiul  £agltsli.    Caialofcue  tree. 

T.  a  Stowbll,  Prin. 


VIRDINIA« 


VIRGINIA,  HolMna.    tLuUiOMl  la  Vaiktr  ul  VaJ 

Hohlns  Ir-*^    te 

I  or  2O0  Lai  \\TfX  ^IMi2sei«k««oeua%«^^ 


tit  every  UisMiri^iUfiit,  |  ndiI  < 


tBWADVm 


The  Visitor  to  the  Pacific  Coast  should  not  fail  to  make  hia 

headquarters  at  the 


PALACE  HOTEL, 


^W 


San  Francisco. 


'THE  COMFORT  OF  GUESTS  IS  OUR  CONSTANT  STUDY/ 

We  have  rccetttly   issued  a  nicety  Illustrated  descHptlve  pamphlet  of  the 
Hotel,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  mall  you  on  application*    Address 

PALACE  HOTEL. 


Advertising:  Department. 


San  Francisco*  Cal. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 


IftSMlJIUAS 


Money  to  be  made  by  bujriog  towm  lota  in  MARION,  the  capital  of  Linn  County 
the  garden  spot  of  Iowa,  JuBctlon  of  the  Chicago  Sc  Omaha  and  the  St.  Paul  ^ 
KaoBiaCtty  iiat?s  of  the  C,  M  dfe  St  P*  Railway,  Location  healthful ;  finest  schoola  in 
fowm.  Had  liad  no  boom  and  b  flulfering  from  no  relapse.  Home  building  active. 
Values  constantly  appreciating. 

For  Lists,  prices  and  terms  address 

C-  W,  BRASKA  &  CO.,  Marion,  Iowa. 

'*THEJ     BAlSriTBT^    PtOXJTES." 


Hfl  an  ItiioorUnt  link  witli  nil  Unefl  &oqi  the  E&st  to  all  polDtt  West  and   Southwest.    Tho 
OKLY  Thnrngh  Hlooiying  Car  Lin©  from  NEW  YORK  or  BOSTON  to  ST.  LOlIlS  via 

LoATf  X«w  Yivrk^  (Inmd  f>ntr*l  St^rloti.  dnily,  6:00  f  m.      Leave  Bi^Htoo.  Boston  Sc  K\b\nf  R.  H 
0^414)0.  dallf .  S:00  t*,  it.    Arrive  SU  Lou1»«  second  niornintf,  T:iX    Ali  MatlH  Sn-p(d  in  DiAinq  (^r#,_ 

Tliraaffti  BlM^loa  Cftni  to  ChloAtfo  wnd  ^u  Louia.  vi«  West  Sbore  ft.  H..  daUj,  from  fool  west  I 
Streot,  ftt  3:00  r  m* 

Thrnnirh  ^li»eptiur  Ci%r«  «o«t  P^lAoa  Reellnlnfr  Ghatr  Cars  <8«*ta  Fr«e)  hetwcxin  Detroit  or  TolHa^ 
a^d  KL  I^uli:  Detroit  and  Ohioaco;  Toledo  and   K&oa&s  Ctty;  Su  Lottts  and  KunwuCltf;  Qmaba 

^T  LOUIS   TO   SAN    FRANCISCO    tVlRY   THMQcnav 
Toun  ^  J«sro  8t.  Lonl«  ovorjr  Thurirtay  at^t^&Y.  ^    K- 

dar#re*i,  , 'porf iinffT  for  per^oni  In  modarata  clicum«^%^H. 

rtmrtitn  ......         .  pa»i«»njt«T  «aa  ««l  \AxV*  *eec»wvxs:\'c»»v>w»  -^v.. 

i'jf:«A   r     .  ....,,  JlCRfoZI!:  P«..  *»AT\«i«v  ^W»i^  J^-"^^"^'' 
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KALISPELl,  FLATHEAD  COUNTY,  MO.VTA! 


Kaijspell  Is  s  joang  and  growing  cttj  of  over  2^00  lol 
which  the  tlr»t;   building  nra^  erected  ia  M&y,  189L    It  is 
centre  of  the  Flathead  Valley,  the  most  fertile  aad  prolific  refcioo  ol 
tire  NorLhwest^  comprising  an  area  larger  than   the  State  of    Dm\ 
abouDding  to  a  wealth  of  resources,  Idcludiog  agrlcufr^ire,  tJtu 
silver,  copper,  leadt  coal  aod  oiL    Rainfall  Is  equal   to  th*c  of 
favored  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  irrigation  wholly  ufiiaeeio^amr^. 

Kaliapell  is  a  thoroughly  modem  city  in  every  partlcalar.   Tbe  si 
boBluesa  bouaea&re  lighted  by  electricity.    The  water  stipply  coai«»  fi 
of  tbe  beat  systems  of  water-works  op«ratcd  In  Motitana,  tbe  pi 
f  150,000;  tbe  city  supplied  with  tbe  latest  improved  Are  appA) 
spell  will  soon  bond  for  tbe  construction  of  sewera,  this  qoeal 
Just  been  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  citiisens.    All  claaaes  of  boalix 
resented.    Three  national  banks  are  doing  a  thriving  basloeBa^ 
Northern  Railway  has  its  headquarters  here,  having  a   l«j^ 
with  tracks,  roundhouses,  coal  bunkers,  freight  and  paaaetig^r 
scores  of  other  buildings  necessary  at  ^  ,i,^>  ;  ...  ^i  :  ^^  -      ll  ie  lli«r 
of  hundredii  of  railroad  men,  who  n  for  tlielr 

The  iireat  commercial  thoroughfare  ^  Uta  auLrkmt^  { 

world  for  tbe  products  of  tbe  Flathea.i,  arid  an  lulel  for  aueb  aopplf 
have  to  draw  upon  tbe  outside  world  for. 

Steamers  pi ving  on  the  waters  of  Flathead  lake  and  river  re 
headof  navigation  at  Kalispell,  tbu»  alfordiug  traoHporlatlOiii  tm^ 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad* 

Surrounding   Kalispell  on  alt  sldea  hi      '     '         ;    irraln  flelda,  ^ 

Sroduce  a  hard  whe^t  equal  to  that  grown  **r  Valley  of 

Dakota*    Immediately  we^t  lies  the  Llbby  '  .   i    ,:  district,  wli 

logging  streams  with  a  total  of  six  hundred   uitlrs  convergltig  at  IIUi 
centre  all  the  lumber  interentH  h^re. 

North  of  r  .'    -   "    --    '^     -   "  'tnownElk  River  coal  ielda.  looi 
tapped  by  a  I 

The  con-  vv  rail rotiil  has  been  6CiatBieaeai^ 

tbe  mining  ecu irtj^  uf  >il   flekLa  In  tlie  noi 

port  of  the  Flathead  \  KaiUpeil  will  j^l 

cheap  and  direct  com  "•^''    »•^•-■«T•  'f^ 

gra/les  from  the  mine^*^ 
will  make  Kalispell  11  w 

the  supply  point  for  the  . "inn  V  ni  iniucri*  and  pronpecLora  oj 
adjacent  mining  regionn. 

Over  t^n  tnou^i4iDd  dollars  bos  been  i-xpcnded  111  ^areli  e4L_ 
nearlv  every  denomination  is  represenr^d  hi^re,  (traded  acboola  b^vi^ 
oatablished,  and  work  fs  soon  to  t>e  cornmeuced  on  two  ilQ^CKD« 
bOQses. 

The  industries  now  established  at  Kaliapell  arc  lumber 
sbiugte  and  planing  mills,  brewery  and  dour  mill,  brick  aod 
other  eoterpriaes, 

Flathead  Lake,  a  most  beautiful  Ikh1>  of  water,  bemmeil  io  oa  mIiIm 
by  plcturef^aue  mountain  ranges,  I ie«  twelve  miles  to  tbe  aoiiib. 

Liberal  Inducementa  will  be  olTered  to  manafactarsra  by  the  T< 
Goorpanv, 

The  ?o1  lowing  industries  would  And  KalUpell  a  fno*t  pr!>ii 
which  t«  loc>fc(e  : 

Sasih  .111(1  ffom  ficlorv.  furnituitv,  chair,  boxaad  etareb  tmc.  .j  .  ^,^1 
woric^^  '  Mild  creamery. 

All  4 TV  imoiedlate  aitcnttoo  by  «iidrwal« 

H.  J.  Mocic,  Bdltor  KaltopeJI 


TROY,  NEW  YORK. 
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Oks  huodrecl  years  ago  a  little  colon/  of  people  from  Coaoecttcut  and 
Rhode  Islands  aeekinsr  an  abidiDir  place,  foana  a  few  bouses  clattered  about 
the  apot  where  travellere  ferried  across  the  Hudson  River,  a  few  oiiles 
above  the  t ben  populous  and  thrivioK  city  of  Albany.  Profcressive  and 
aocreulve  were  they  and  their  deHcendants,  and  the?  bave  built  up  with- 
out booms  or  if  mes  of  wild  sp^culatioo  a  city«  baoafiome,  populous  and 
fieh,  That  band fal  of  people  ha»  become  a  i^reat  cotnaiuuiiy  of  l^tKX) 
aouls.  To  Ibis,  the  bead  of  Daviffation  on  the  Hudson,  come  railways* 
highways  aud  canals:  the  Erie  reacning  out  like  a  giant  arm  t«  gra«p  tbe 
'  eommerce  of  the  great  lakes,  the  Cbamplain  that  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
Canada.  To  this  point  must  come  tbe  ship  canal  of  the  future,  connecting 
the  inland  seas  with  the  ocean  :  and  here  ioteraect  «reat  railway  trunk 
,  Jmes;  four  leading  west,  two  to  Hostou  and  the  *'aiSt.  two  to  Montreal  and 
tbe  north,  and  three  to  New  York  and  tbe  south.  Several  lines  of  canal 
boats  navigat4«  the  artidcial  waterways,  two  iines  of  steamers  and  one  of 
barges  afford  easr  communication  with  river  ports,  and  one  line  with 
Philadelphia,  while  Troy  Is  justly  proud  of  the  floating  palaces  which  con* 
sect  her  with  the  metropolis. 

All  of  these  will  be  greatly  beneflted  when  the  depth  of  the  upper 
Hadson  is  increased  to  tweive  feet,  a  work  which  is  now  progressing  rap- 
Idly  with  government  engineers  in  charge  ;  thiii^  depth  to  be  eventuall;  in- 
creased to  twenty  feet.    Naturally  such  transportation  facilities  bave  made 
Troy  a  very  large  minufacturing  centre,  with  a  great  number  of  milh  and 
factories,  the  variety  of  manufactured  products  reaching  nearly  2UU;  yet 
the  city  Is  free  from  the  smoke  nuisance.    People  of  many  landj*  travel  on 
rail  wave  laid  out  by  Trov  engineers  using  Troy  mathematica.1  instruments; 
they  ride  in  Troy  cars  which  run  smoothly  over  Troy  rails  on  Troy  wheels  ;. 
Troy  bells  are  ringing  all  over  the  world  ;  Troy  valves  regulate  tbe   water 
supply  of  millions  of  people;  Troy  stoves,  standing  on  Troy  oilcloth,  are 
founciin  all  really  h&pp>  homes  ;  miles  of   Troy  paper  is  sent  out  daily  for 
the  use  of  mankind  ;  Troy  wire  could  many  times  encircle  tbe  globe  ;  Troy 
^.ciLrria^eH  run  on  all  roads,  drawn  by  horses  shod   with  Troy  horseshoes ; 
Troy  iron  and  steel  is  found  everywhere*  and  Troy  doors,  sash  and  blinds 
add  to  the  comfort  of  hosts  of   people-    while  Trof  laundrv  i"*  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  tbe  land*      All  the  really  well  dressed  people  you 
in^et  wear  Troy    collars,  cufTn  and  shirts;    in  fact*  scarcely  an  article  of 
wearing  apparel  but  is  here  m&de.  Troy  is  t>eautiful  for  situation;  no  scenery 
•xoecds  that  of  the  Hudson   V^alley.  Troy  is  healthlul,  no  malaria,  and  epi- 
demic diseases  are  almost  unknown.    Trov  Is  a  safe  place  in  which  to  live; 
^It  has  never  experienced   a  tornado.      Living  expenses  are  low,  tbe  tajies 
kl^Basonable,  and  an  abundance  of  building  materials  is  found  at  our  doors. 
I  Troy  has  63  churches,  while  a  free  library  aad  numerous  philanihropic  insti* 
I  tations  attest  the  generosity  of  the  people.      Eduirational  facilitiea  are   of  a 
LDltth  order:  two  academies,  a  high  school,  nunieroui^  public  and  private 
lachools,  the  female  seminary^  with  Its  three  beaurifal  new  buildings,  and  tbe 
rfamous  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  leading  engineering  school  of 
1  the  world,  while  within  a  radius  of  15ti  miles  are  a  dozen  colleges.   The  mag- 
nificent Music  HaJl  with  its  great  organ,  the  three  theatres,  and  various  halts 
}  minister  to  the  pleasure  of  the  community.  The  new  waterworks  to  t>ecom' 
Ipleted  next  year  will  furnish  an  ample  Hupplvofpurespriinz  water  by  gravity 
rjrom  the  mountains  east  of  the  city.    No  place  of  its  size  is  better  paved  or 
aewered.  An  additional  mitlion  of  dollars  nas  just  been  expended  on  them, 
and  the  streets,  pleasantly  shaded,  are  kept  exceedingly  clean,  and  are  brill* 
lanrlf  lighted  bv  electricity.  Numerous  lines  of  electric  railways  afford  easy 
,  acc4^ss  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  theadjoining  towns.    Tbe  fire  department 
*  is  noted  everywhere   for  Its  efficiency;    we  challenge  any  city  to  show  a 
amaller  Are  loss;  while  a  strong  nolice    force  keeps  Troy  remarkably  free 
from  crime.      Four  daily  and   hIx  weekly  papers,  all   with  large  cfrcola^ 
tlons,  evld.nr.^  th,.  lotellWeoee  of  the  citizens.    A  half  million  dollar  post- 
pi  Dtllce,  neii  'ted,  snows  the  extent  of  the  bu'^ioessof  Troy,  and  next 
year  a  f  i'>>                .  l  house  will  replace  the  present  structure.    Troy's  uionu- 
ment  to  her  soiniers  and  sailors  coat  f50,000,  and  is  much  admired.     Here  Is 
located  the  great  army  guo  foundry,  the  largest  in  the  countrv-    The  centre 
of  a  rich  and  populous  farming  and  manufacturing  district,  Troy  enjoys  a 
jobbing  trade  of  immense  proportions,  while  the  numerous  banks,  aggre- 
gating a  very  large  capital,  ailord  ample  banking  facilitiea.    None  of  them 
waa  aHected  by  the  recent  troubles  in  the  financial  world. 


J^ORTff  AMRHIf*AS  HKVfFAV    4/irKRTIHRR. 
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KALISPELL.  FLATHEAD  COUNTY.  310  XT^ 


Kaxispell  is  a  yoaog  and  ^roiring  cltj  of  ov^t  t^SOO  lotifti 
which  the  tlrst  building  was  erected  in  May.  l^K    fi  is  the 
centre  of  the  Flathead  Valley,  the  most  fertile  and  prollQe  reg^i 
tire  NorLbweiKt.  comprisiog  an  area  larger  than   the  Scat«  of 
aboanding  to  a  wealth  of  resoarcen*  iDcludiDg  a^kuJture,  Mfnl 
siWer,  copper,  lead,  coal  aod  oiL    RttinfAil  I9  equal  to   ihMt  of 
favored  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  irrifsatiOD  whutlj  unoee«asarj» 

Kalispell  is  a  thoroughly  mouem  city  in  every  particular.  Tl»«  ati^ 
bomuesB  hoaaeaare  lighted  by  electricity.  The  water  Aoppty  cf>faes  f 
of  the  best  systems  of  water-works  operated  in  Montaita,  Che  plaul 
f  150,000;  the  city  mippMed  with  the  latest  Improved  Are  app&raiiBl 
spell  will  soon  bond  for  the  construction  of  scwun,  ihi»  i^^tieaUofl 
just  been  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  citixcns.  All  ctaiMirs  of  baaliK 
resented.  Three  national  banks  are  doin^  a  thrivttj^  ba^inetta. 
Northern  Railway  has  its  headquarter- 
with  trackH,  roundhouses,  coal  bunkers 
scores  of  other  buildings  necessary  at  a  Uj  .  i-M'Fii^.  )• 
of  hundred;]  of  railroad  men,  who  are  (>uil«ting  bomrs  for 
The  great  commercial  thoroughfare  Kive>t4  an  outlet  to  the  i 
world  for  the  products  of  the  Flathead,  and  an  inlet  for  aiirh 
have  to  draw  upon  the  outride  world  (or. 

Steamers  plying  on  the  waters  of  Flathead  take  and  ritrar 
bead  of  navigation  at  Kalispell,  thu^  atTordlug  trau<tpartatlo€i  tecl 
the  Northern  Pacitic  Railroad. 

Surrounding   Kalispell  on  all   -' :        -    *'     r         i-i^rali:)  fletdai 
produce  a  bard  wheat  equal  to  tha  i  Liver  Valley 

Dakota*    Immediately  we$t  lie»  th^  1  ;       ni^  dblrtct*  ir 

logging  streams  with  a  total  of  six  buudrtfd  miles  coat orgliin  at  ^ 
centre  all  the  lumber  interests  here.  " 

North  of  Kalispoll  are  t^-  r.^"  known  Elk  River  coal  flelda, 
tapped  by  a  railroad  froiii 

The  construct tt>n   of 
the  mining  cen(:  1 

part  of  the  Flati  ', ,  winrt 

cheap  and  dire ;    -  1     1     1 

grades  from  the  rain 
will  make  Kalispell 

the  supply  point  for  trie  nriiiy  01   luintTB  anu  prospectom  opc] 
adjacent  mining  regions. 

Over  ten  tnou^uind  dollars  baa  been  expended  (&  churcli 
nearlr  every  deuominatloo  ts  represented  here,    Gradr  * 
established,  and   work  Is  soon  to  bo  commcnoed   ol  /.QQ 

bonaes. 

The  industries  now  established  at  I\  ulicr  mllU*  I 

shingle  and  planing  mills,  brewery  and  i,  1       v  mnd  Um«   M 

other  enterprises, 

Flathead  Lake,  a  mn«t  beauiiful  tK>dy  of  water,  hgifimed  tn  on  •it] 
by  picture«>ciuc  mountain  ranges,  lies  twc)v«  miles  to  ilia  acmth. 

Lilif  ral  fnducemonts  will  bo  oflered  to  manofaetnrtrs  bf  U 
Compauv. 

The  fallowing  Industrjes  would  find  Kallapelt  a 
which  to  locate  : 

Sa-^h  iiud  il^ior  t:vviory,  furniture    cTi.iIi\  box  and  itaffdl  DMlOfyf 
work 
^    A  ^e  atteutloo  by  addiva 

B,  J.  Jiocs,  SdltOf  Kalbtpell  ihi^n 


rati  mad  baa  been  eomiDMM 
•al  delda  In  tlie  i 
jh  Kaltsp^il  will 


Cuticura   Soap 


rOR  SUMMER  BLEMISHES 

Becntise  of  its  delUtate  medicatioo  Cuticura  Soap  is  the  moat  BCN>tbing,  cooliog, 
pnrif*«*u-  fu..l  hr^ohliv  uoiilirririon  for  Bummer  rashes,  tan,  BUnbiirn,  freckles*  bites 
nii'  ,  chafiDg8  and  undue  p€'rspiratioD8«  as  v^t  11  as  being 
hi}                                        ;     ^  St,  sweetest  aod  mo^t  refreshing  of  toilet  and  mmerf 

;UTICURA  SOAP 

Denver  its  remarkable  purifying  and  heautifyioic  prt^pertie*  from  a  mild   proportion 

fjfC^'^f-^'rn    t'-   '•   "'  '^v:- '* }y^t    so  delic;tf-l-    'r-   M><.*'   ^...,.1  >,f    .,.,th   the 

pill  iiat  the  Tf^  toail 

oth-  1  .      ;  .  .  I    rivaling  in  ^  i-.  purity 

the  meet  expensive  of  tiMiel  and  nursery  eoftpfi. 

FACIAL  BLEMISHES 

Cuticura  Soap  is  the  only  preventive  and  cure  of  pimples*  blackbeadg^  red,  rough 

andoilvsJtiD        '  '   Njiiid»»  w$t^    v     hp^^  naib.  dry.  thin  and  falling  hair,  and 

simple t>a by  auaethen  n live  of  inflammation  and  clogging  of 

the  piirea,  the  .  u.  .....>    >i  minor  aH*    .:....    1  the  sktQ»  scalp  aod  hair, 

SKIN  PURIFIER  AND  BEAUTIFIER 

Cuticura  Soap  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  purest,  sweetest  and  most  etfectire  akin 
purifter  and  beyiitifier  of  this  or  any  age.  It  is  so  because  it  strikes  at  the  cauae  of 
inowtco^  rMtioDs,  riz.:  The  clogged,  irritatedi  inflammeti  or  sluggiah 

pore,    r  combined  sales  of  all  other  skin  and  compleilon  soaps. 

Scjidthr     I- ii    u\v  wnmi. 

a  Chemical  Corporation,  Sole  Proprietors^  Boston,  Mass*,  U.  S.i 

*'At,Lifio(7TTnK3Kt?f,  Scalp  AND  Hur/*  61  pa«M.  300  DIi«mm««.$0  II] ictrAttoDi  and  100  Ta 
maatftU,  m  lied  fr««  mnay  addreM.     A  booK  of  t»rtoei«af  v«lae  to  everf  tttAfrer. 


^«^-i' 


Not-- 

Confection 

but  as  a 

Drink, 

Imiini'tliK;   slrengtb, 
fkidi&g    dlg«4toD»  It 

Chocolat- 

Menler 
ui«t  cffbctiFiJ*    Not 
I  oarootlc,  like  Tea, 

allbe.  or  Oooom.  but 


~tj0gtbcping>  UQaduiuinLied  Food, 


C'^coa  and   Chocolate 

Ak  V  MO  MOBK  TO  B£  COICPAABlt   WtTQ 
&4GH  OTHJni  THAN 

Skimmed  Milk 
to  Pure  Cream. 

Ptetnplit«t»  aiTiair   Melpsa»  and  aaxupltt.  by  biI- 
C  ▲fnarioaQ  BfmoIi 
*'      l^nZ ^~  I  ChoGolat- 

f  orAK 


DEMAND    POND^S  ■■■^^^P^ 

CXTRACT,        AVOID  MS   UXK 

ALL   IMITATIONS.      .  .     -         r\  •  ■  ai 

ALL  PAIN 

Rheumatism 

Feminine 

Connplaints 
Lameness 

Soreness 

S^Wounds 


FAC-SIMILC  o 

BOTTLE     WITH 

BUFF    ^HAPP£R 


'  Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 
Piles 


USE 
POND'S 


^^ith  the  chjrcb'B  expjsli 
|9  compatible  vrtth  tbe  un 
tbArt  aublimti  Person  wba 
smile  was  salvation,  we 
tbe  lofttitutioQ  tbatcl&iin^ 

The  cbarcb  denouooea 
^^aft  amaaslni;  treasure, 
^f^th  kiDgs  and  coyenanl 
^l^alnst  her  are  locrea^iln, 
BUpf^^A^^Jt  lici'  aatbority 
j^nd  it  is  Imposethle  for 
to  ber  throne.  Dreams  of  i 
bas  been  brokea  forever, 
latioaaiy  movement  of  t 
t)ei£i<ii)t°R  lo  totter.    A  t 
^bon  tbrooes  topple  o> 

Wbatthe^f    Areik- 
predict  It.    But  there 
l,eeD  revlirals  of  r'jH^i 
•fberelayet  to  bts  a   r 
gtoratlon  of  faith  in  Gi 
lioiversal  brotb**f  hooi3 
t^ban  through.  lhech> 
tyranny;  as  a  prot^* 
^veTt  reach  the  ch» 
j^j-aosform  her  eplrft 
izl»does«  their  cuift* 

That  revival  U 
l^attheleaatslgaii 
to  tbeesseutiabof 
Ijberty  of  thooght 
l^rokendow^  " 

.^A  f!iiatoill 
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'cur  a 

BLEMISHES 

medication  Cuticura  Soap  fi  ih»mani 
fiv  application  for  summer  raslies.  t&Of  Miubu 


it;Mtto5ti,  ehafiQg>4  and  undue  peripiraUoiiM.  utt  w*il  m  t^Ml 


purest^  sweetest  and  most  ret 


_  >AP 

Rble  purify iDg  and  beautify inic  pi 
» Kreat  Skia  Cure  ;  but  so  deiic^u4y 


fruni  A  niW 
are  llipjr  tteitf^ 


lid  nunnery  soap  atocki^  that  the  result  k  iaoomfmraMy  mtpmrkif  lo  «ll 
mplf  xton  soaps,  while  riraliai;  id  deUcftcf  and  ntxTtittigiii^  io  fpofity' 

<  •  r  toiler  and  ourserj  aoape. 

I  MISHES 

:    1^  the  »»nly  preventive  aud  cure  of  ^ 
Miirh  hnnds,  With  S!»bapele8e  uaili,  drr 
'  the  only  preventive  of  inft; 
II  uor  atf ections  of  the  skin,  scalp  and  bak . 

riER  AND  BEAUTIFIER 

'  ill  doubt  the  purest,  sweeleat  ati^ 
r  any  Sige,    IC  k  bo  because  H 
iaiiuns,  viz.:  Theck>Kjeed,  trrita(«df 
M  combined  aalea  of  all  o 


.1, 


i  otbt>r  idcio  and  ooai|teclQO  toafi^ 


fid  Chcmicaf  Corporation.  Sole  Proprietors.  Boatoe, 

■t*.     A  book  of  prtceleni  vnJ ««  U»  *rnrf  i 


Not- 

GoDfectiOD 
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SI 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  said : 

"You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  times,  you  cart 
fool  some  people  all  the  time,  you  can't  fool  all  th^a 
people  all  the  time.** 

All    the    people    cannot  detect    alum   in   baking 
powder,  starch  in  infant  foods,  salicylic  acids  in  beer, 
oleomargarine  in  butter,  or  30  or  40  per  cent,  of 
resin,  sugar  (not  to  speak  of  bad  fats  used)  in  soaps. 
Soapmakers  know  this,  and  the  one  who  talks  longest' 
and  strongest  may  fool  the  most  people  all  the  time. 

kNow  there  is  no  going  beyond  chemical  tests. 
VINOLIA"  SOAP  is  probably  the  only  one  you | 
w»er  used  of  which  the  analysis  is  published.  It  is| 
pure,  cleansing  and  agreeable,  but  it  will  not  restore 
the  bloom  of  youth  to  the  skin  at  4.  o'clock  in  life's 
afternoon.  It  is  safe  and  efficient — that  is  all. 
What  more  do  you  want  ? 


SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING  DRUGGISTS. 


*^V1noUa"  Soap.  Florar,  IScts.;  Balsamtc  (51edlcal),  2S  cfs.  r  Toilet  <Olto)« 

35  cts^  and  Vestal*  SS  cts. 
•*  VlnoHa  "  Cream  Ifor  ItchloE,  Burnlair,  Inject  Bites,  etc.),  sa  cla,  per  box. 
*^  Vtnolla**  Powder  (for  Toilet  and  Nuracryv  50  eta*  per  t>ox.  In  plcik  whU« 

m»4  crcAm  tifit»» 


mmmv  et  cie.,  im  m\s>\v>^A^j 
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A 

FAMILY 

PANIC 

BitabUsbed  1833. 


Will  result  if  winter  sets  in  and  that  fi 
yours  is  not  changed.     It  failed  last 
how  can  you  expect  your  furnace  to 
next  season  ?     Better  tear  it  out  am 
the  •*  Perfect,**  which  heats  well  at 
and  gives  satisfaction. 

Send  for  lUastrated  CatAlckgiM  of  Umi  «*  PmiUtct  ** 
which  hifatii  welt  aad  alwajs  fCiTes  aatlafj 


RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON 

S4  Lake  St,*  CtllC/VCO.    232  St  214  Water  Si, 
1 27  Sixth  SU  PORTLAND,  Ore.        94  Untoci  St 


THE  SUN  SHINES  FOR  A 

but  It  won't  beat  your  booM  in   winter, 
will.    Wc  have  bad  fiftT  years' experience  m,_ 
heatinpt  apparatua.     We  giTe  you  your  irboM 
We  maoufartura 

Boynton  Furnaces,  Boynton  Hi 

Heaters,  Boynton  Steam  He^ 

Ranges,  Etc, 

I  nil.    lloCtBri^ 


Tber  ar«  for  bii1«  by  th^  h^n^  fii-ftfrm  4JI  <>rfr  tibt  U 
uurCataJo^  'tinit.    lloCtBr^ 

iiiiHrtniiPit 

THE  BuViNiuN  TURN  AC 

196  and  197  Lake  Street^        207^  SO  and  21 1 


Eeaowned  for  Tone  and  DurabUity. 

Sold  at  Moderate  Pricee. 
Bented  and  Exchanged. 


^    05 


irt 


The  FISCHEK  PIANOS  are  oaed 
by  llie  best  ariUta,  ami  will  be  found 
in  hotnM  of  reflnornont.  todte.  and 
maaioi]  cuUiiro. 


\v  A  K  rc  r«K>  Ma : 


1 1 0  FWTH  ^VE„ 


WORLD'S  FAIR  I 

THE  OHLT 

RUMMINQ 
PULLMAN 
VESTieUL 
._        IwiTM 

DINING    CA 


(zm\ 


mmmMmnmtxnm^ 


Cinciimati,  India; 
CHICAGC 

Tri  Oittat  Tnpocntit  Ga»  tarn 
OINOINMATt, 
TOLCOO,  DETROIT. 

ST.  LOUia  anil 


I«^8«ed  l«  anaU  In  tiaaBva 
a,  KaudT.  A«t      -  " 
0.«aa4fvAatt«\ 


\ 


l.\nttM3ia(E^\  KXf^JUC:<ir 


•All 

I 
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S3 


Pircsl! 


the  ctitirc  system  with  Hfe-giving  warmth  and  stnsn^b 
^fircs  everyone  with  ciithuiiostic  praise  because  of  its 
wonderful  purity  »ntj  appcti/mg  flavor — 

Cu42iby's  Extract  of  Reef, 

RejT  Braod. 

It's  pure,  tean  br«f  \n  a  prr-^crv^i!  form — will  retain  iM 
fre^h I *€«  for  yean  and  years.  M'llceit  dtiictous  soupv  gr*ric*, 
e«|r<!e»  «jid  btxiillcm  tli*t  even  Ihc  >ircjkcit  invaJiU  cjin  feli«h 
and  (liKCiil.      Yaur  gratitr  uUm  it—th^jf  «Ul  49, 

Send  6  c  io  pay  postage  on  a  ft^implc  can  -mailed  free. 


•r-       TUc  Cttdahy  Packing:  COu    -    South  Omaha,  Kch* 


I 


TO  INVESTORS. 


The  Palestine   Real  Estate  and  Investntent\ 
Association  will  issue  Ten,  Fifteen  and  Twenty 
Year  6  per  cent.  Debenture  Bonds^  interest  pay- ^ 
able  semi-annually.     This  Association  is  locatec 
in    Palestine^    Texas,    and   has    a   capital  of 
$100,000.    For  further  information  address 

R.   A.   JENKINS,  Secretary. 


Cairrics 


tk  whole  fiM  iriU 

primleys 
CdJifornid^  fruit 

CHLWiHG 

Km  *  pcrfcctlv  (JcliciouA 
frwit  fUvor     It  purified, 


primley's  pree  Cibrary  p 

PillB  the  **  lon^  felt  want "  of  every     ■ 
book-lover.  m 

Send  5  ousidc  wrappers  of  either^ 
l^Aliibritla.  fruit  orr«ltA»r»l»  Pep«tn 
Cl&««rtDg  Gtt»L4  and  IOCm  and  we  wll}  sttod 
you,  PoaTFAin^  any  of  the  following  b<)oki: 

'*  Miflft  Madaxo,"  opie  Read. 


\ 


rsE  NORTmmmm 


Dark  Room  at  our  exhibit  at  World's  Fair  for  uie  of  vititmK  fn«odt# 


Good  Roads 


■fd  an  indUpeoBAble  factor  In  the  Mgh- 
e«t  commerciAl  and  lociAl  prosperity 
of  this  country,  and  are  ^e  crying 
need  of  the  timefl. 

Good  Insurance  at  tho  lowert 
possible  cost  is  equally  necessary  to 
the  people's  welfare. 


THB 


CAN  give  it  and  BOBS  giro  it  at 
OO  per  cent,  of  tlie  usual  cost. 

The  Largest  and  Strongest 

Maturai'Premium  Insurance  Co. 

of  New  England. 

tl,fH»0,<MM>€AMlI  9tTBPI.U9. 

TtM  IVK  W  PaT;iC7T  of  the  MasRacba setts 
Elflle  AMociatiou  b&a  uo  Buperior*    It 


l^ves  Cash  nirideadii,  Ca«li  Murreoder 
VAlticw,  P«M-ITp  Iniiamacey  and   other 

desirable  options, 

Splsfidld  Dpenlr)^  for  Enftrgstic  M to  to  Act  at  Spsclaf, 
Btneial  and  SUte  Aftnts. 

flEO.  A.  LITCHFIELD.  Pm..53  Sbta  SL.  Bottoo. 


Premo  GaihI 

The  Best  Camera  in 

HAS  ALL  IMPROVEI^ 
Best    Lens,  with    Our 
Shutter, 


Welfrht  i  Z  Pauiti 


SEND  FORCATAJJQ 


\  ROCHESTER  OPTU 


t^ 


S.  Water  SU  Rocbest 


Views,  floot-p\ans  a^i  esuwiaxts  q\ 


House  Des 

The  *93   edition  of  Arti 

ings  shows  65  convenient 

cal  and  beautiful  dwcUin; 

from  $650  to  fiOjOQCu    1 

the 

Latest  Idean 

\^^^\V\o.^- House   / 


pui  mm  mmm  mm  mmmm 


Housekeeping  Linens,  Etc. 

To  fall  shoppers  for  thU  class  of  goods  our 
stock  presents  numerouj  attractions.  No 
other  hou^ie  io  this  country  offers  so  wide  a 
ranife  of  choice  in  Fine  Linen  Goods  of  cTcry 
description,  including  handkerchief h,  as  we 
do.  ThU  season's  stock  is  unusually  large 
And  oontalns  very  many  new  goods— Blanket 
And  Quilt  Department  htia  been  much  en. 
larged  and  we  are  showing  here  a(so  the 
rery  lftti*i*t  goods  of  oar  owd  importattoo, 
Ou^r  paJronn  tHlt  please  note  change  of  ad* 
rr^.is.  Thry  will^  we  helirve,  find  our  new 
AUdint/  a  very  jtleasani place  to  «Ao|>»  bHuQ 
roomy  and  maifniflcently  lighted  and  vtnii^ 
iaJtd  throughout, 

James  M'Cutcheon  &  Co*, 
THE  LINEN  STORE. 

14  WeM  23d  5t^  Upp.  nrtti  Ave.  Mote  , 
New  York  Citv. 


^  Dthgktpit  BUnd  of  St,  fam^f  Paritk, 
Ptriqm,  Gttmmi  Imported  Turkish^  EjUts  *Snght 
Ttmg  CW*  Exir^  bright  Umg  Cut,  ttnd  Cyisrbwg" 
Broi , '  C*Utral*d  Brand  Z  P*^^*f*gi*  * '  ^ 


f 


olil^BELL-CAPrSlC  PCA5TERS 


I 

[Dr. 

I^^^^fel'  i>ie  for  ii  few  phystcianti.     They  acoomplTihed  reaulie,  they  relieved  pntru  for  they  wa4 

^^^^Kr  wM.   9f«rw,  itell-cAp^l«  Pl««t«n  are  for  sale  by  droitglsts  everywhere  (25  cts.  eacl| 

^^^R^t  .Tk r  *]  WOMEN  fhid  iheto  honest  Platters  a  hoon  to  tf red,  aobioff  backs. 

MEN  ow?  ibrm  UtT  wenk  backs  »nd  kidney  pains.  ^^. 

ertUavtd  wbcu  uJlnirBall-oap-iio  Plasters  lot  Thetunat\ftm.Ti«at*X^^i^afcv3a«^^'^^^ 
naittm  Itrnt  a  pSctuns  of  a  beU  on  the  back  oVoth— Vook.  lor  VX, 

II  It mil -    •  "   ^^^«^-^t^>^c>». ^ 


Dr. cRosvENORs  Bell-cap-sic  Plasters 
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PETER    COOPER'! 


OIj^ 


lx:fx3Ei:3 


GELATI 

For  Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange,  Charlotte  Rt 

Pulverized  QeKatine  is  the  most  cofiYentent  for  family     use.  as  it 

less  time  to  dissolve. 

FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   GROCERS. 


DIXON'S 


AMERl-,.  - 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


Af6  tiu4?<]nal«d  for  cntoolh.  ^ou^h  letuls. 

If  your  stadouDr  (loei  not  kc^a^p  tuem,  tneatloaTns 
North  AMEiucAx  Review,  and  scud  16c,  In  ftAmpi  to 
Jo«eipb  Plion  CrDclbl*  Oompuny.  Jerwr  City  N.  J.*  for 
MinpLp  worth  4oiibte  the  monfy. 

ABE    YOU  DEAF? 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  TO  SWABf 
THB  AURAPHONK  will  inirely  ticlp  you  If  yon 
6*K  It  In  a  T)«!W  HclentMle  lavcntlOD  virhleh  will  r<»lor«^ 
the  ttearlnp  fif  any  oti««  not  liorn  tk'ftf*  Wbcm  In  the 
ei&r  It  1»  hi  vImI  lil«.  ftnul  does  U4>t  caiiR^  the  RlUhtaat  dl^  - 
comfort  lE  weurlnK.  It  Is  to  tbei  cor  what  toe  %\aM^^ 
are  to  tbe>eye.  aa  ear  ipectoole  Trial  fit!*e  aod  money 
r«fund«Ml  If  unsatlifmcccry.  ffncluie  aismp  for  pAr- 
ttculu^. 

THE    iktJIiil.^«0  8VE    CO.. 
Oli7  M4»0MC  TlE:ifft.E,  CuiCAOO,  tu. 


Well  Designed 


Let  ai  flhovr  yoa  bow  to  Mlaet  and 

.     eicbt  o«ot»  for  100  aamplfia.     Prico* 

raiif«  Crom  flv«  to  ftfty  CMmta  *  roll. 

A«  L.  DIAMEHT  Ik  CO.,  1624  ChestnutSt.*  Philn. 

1j|/^  All  who  bave  KU^^^^^^^bout  iiltr 

wyAXi  ^^^^^^^^^  may  oe  wronj?.    If  you 

iriW  wish  to  know  tbe  truth,  Bend  for 

Pn^T  **How  and  Why,'*  issued  by    the 

/iV^E^  ^^^^     Mutual     Life,    92i.^> 

AIjC*'*  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

D.  L.  DOWD'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER. 

For  O  en  tlemeo.  Lftdles,Tottthft;  athlete 
or  tavalld  Comptete  gynuiBKlam; 
tmkea  Rln.  Hooc  room-:  new.  edenilfle, 
durahii*,  chuap.  indorted  by  uO.uQii 
phy»»»rlanfl  lawyers,  clenrrnien, 
editors  and  others  now  tis<tiK  it  lUnft- 
traced  circular^  40  etigrHV|ii|»,  free. 
Srlentlflo  Kbrilt^al  And  Vocal  Coltiirp, 
9E.  14th  dt..  New  York. 


to  wl&    basB^  Ktiinx 

UGHTNIIIG  PUTER 

fcuiS  pli^ttaci'^welrT.i'Mebej 

HdcaI  af  J«irt!tr|'  fottd  •■ 
b**,  «a  ftll  Uniu  of  nH*l 
vlih  fcybl,  tktrcr  or  btcliil. 

Krtry  boaw  haa  foodi  ii««d- 

.       Inf  pifttlnc.  yb»t»*ilt  W 

JCTXP""^  |Si   Wrilt  t»t  eiron- 


3^ 


seouiR^i 


OR  TW] 
\  SHOULQ 


IWVcKTORS  Aj^D  SOLE  j 

ib    PHILADELPHI/^.I 


STUDY 

I.    A%llf   Correspor;dffic« 


Take  a  Coatm 

iti  the 

SPRAGUC 


JIT 


Sch&olofUw. 


H  O  W  E  •  **'^Jt'^i2ST 

J.  CotNCM.  «ti^.,  8ccW. 
DCTROIT.MICH* 

Wo,  U    1  fcLEFUuNt  BiKi 


TYPEWRITl 

Uopt«Jud}c(*d  advice  giveo.  Alls 

Sbtppeif  any K  here  for  »Tifnlnatfe 

A  Specialty.  Montl^y  pajmettta.  I 

TtnWBlTll      [^fbeftyfil 

HSASaUABTIiS,    flSa Monroe] 


onus 


Morphine  Hah 
PHEMi 


rnt[ 
to  30  any  A,    Noj 
PR,i*3TE 


I 


THE  KORTH  AMERICAN  RmiEW  ADVEBTISER. 


m 


Safest,  Fastest  and  Finest 

^k  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 


RUN  VIA 


New  !orl[,  Piaiplila,  BaliiiiiiTB  M  WasiistOL 

AI.L   TRAINS   VE3TI3ULED    FROM    END   TO    END, 

AlA  protected  bj  PtLllm«a*s  Antl^TelwoopiiiR  Appll&nce,  todndlns  Bairgaire  Oars,  Day  OmiOhm, 

Parlor  Can  and  Sle«pe», 

ALL  CARS  HEATED  BY  STEAM  AND  LJOMTED  BT PWTSCM  QA8. 

THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO    RAILROAD 

If  alDtalns  a  Complot^  Servloe  of  VesttbtUed  ExpresB  Tminia  between 

'NEW  YORK.  CINCINNATI 

ST:  LOUIS  &  CHICAGO. 

BQUIFPSD  wiiti 


PQlImaQ  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 


Ruiuiiiig  Through  Witboai  Cbange* 


I  ALL  B.  &  O.  TRAINS 


BCTWBKlf  TB« 


EAST    AND    WEST 

BtXK  VIA  WASHIKOTOH. 


PRINCIPAL    OFFICES  i 


A  at.  Boitoo.  Mabs,  I     Cor.  Wood  8L  fcod  Fifth  Ave.,  PitUbOTtth,  Btk^ 
d«r  Kevr  York  Cor.  Fourth  aod  Vine  ate,,  ClndnoaU.  O. 

or  ibaidCh«atont8ta,.PhlU-.Pa,  193  Clarlt  SL.  Chicago,  III. 

Stiimore  and  Calvert  St.,.  Baltlmort.  Md.  Wl  North  Fourth  Su.  St.  Louie,  Mo. 

TlTMiU  Ave.,  Waahlagtoti.  D.  O.  1 


wrmmmimimmmmnamim 


WIRE  ROPE  T 


(OF  TOE  BL£ICHERT  IMPROVEB  PATENT  STHTE 

The  Best  and  Most  Ecmomical  Method  of  Transp 

Over  500  lines  AJready  in  Suooessful  Operation,  from  100  Yards  to  W 
and  from  50  to  1.500  Tons  Daily  Capacity. 


PITENT  STE[L  CIBIE-WIYS  HID 


-FOR- 


Quarries,  Open-Cut    Mines,  Stripping  an< 
Materials  in  Individual  Loads  up  to  lo 


SURVEYS  MADE  AND  PLANS  FUR 

At   Moderate   Wates 
BY  OUR  OWN   STAFF  OF  COMPETENT  ENGll 


THE   TRENTON   IRON  CO 

Works  and  Office  at  TRENTON,  NEW  Jl 


>sWN  ^O^X.  ^Y«VC?«\ 


.    ...r^^^.^.  -a:E.NNVi:-\:  ^ 


THE  SOBTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER, 


ThERI  arc  MANr  KINDS  Of 


All.   AT(>V*FHTH*!*    Ai 


Kalamazoo      |  TYPEWRITERS 

Duplicate 

Whist 


I 


A  Simple  and  Convenieot  way  of  ascertain- 
ing with  certainty  the  relative  superior- 
ity of  differeot  players. 

Duplicate  Whist  gj^e»  to  each  side  the 

|k..iiti*'  iii-ii^   ii...  }tMtw<u  iit*iri  by  one  side 
I  tlieir  of*iHment«. 

_  I  is  simplicity 

Kjt^i^U     t    >•      I  I     played  at  any  Q  umber 
^Cit   U.IjU  -..  ,u   J;.    ,^;.[Ue  time. 
1*0 
Rit 
•" 


THE   BEST! 


'Kalamazoo"  Whist  was  the  only 

system  used  at  the  l«92aDd  l^t93  Tour- 
uomMnt  of  the  American  WliiBt  League. 

hm  sale  by  Stai  loners  and  Dealers  in  Oames* 

Rules  of   the  game  and  Price  List  upon 
application. 

IHLING   BROS.  &   EVERARD, 

KALAMAZOO,  IVflCH* 


Warld*»  Fair  Exhibit,  Garii^ry  Manufac- 
tures Building*  5ifction  F,  Block 
14-69. 


'V'" 


Ma4«  tram  S«> 

\  liMUiail  tnall  To  aut  >«tijr*'~  <>\ 

FIED  DOLIE,  348  West 

(Ml  whBo  la  Ofaieaco  v. 


trnarsnl«»d.    Sent  Iit 

>r««t,  OhioAffO. 


VDGTaCM 


MlM««B«*k   M*Kt«*». 


il 


aO  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER, 


Twin  Remedies 
Buffalo  Lithia  Wa' 


AND 

Hot  Springs  Wati 

IN 

Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  GouU  Rheumatic  Gout, 
tism  ;  their  Value  in  Calculi. 

T\^      A1^v^*.«rv**    C      r^**«/T.i<^f      Surgeon  [rrtt J tfh    V.  S    Nary,   RextdeM^ 
Dn    Algernon    b,    tiarDett,    Sprino^^Ark.,   m^u*^:     -Mj   «ipericoc« 
BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATKH  ta  limited  io  the  trMtment  of  Gont.  RheiitnaUsm,  ai 
diaMie,  *E]ieQinatlc  Gout '  (ao-oalledK  wblch  is  Ld  oontradlsiinclloti  to  tbe  RbeamaUil 
OaiTod. 

"I  bQVG  bad  excellent  resulis  from  this  Water  in  these  affeetlona,  both  in  my 
and  In  the  treatment  of  patients  for  whom  I  have  prescribed  if. 
remedial  asetit  1b  lla  eont&inod  AUaltes  and  their  aol'trent  properties. 

*'  Henoe  It  Is  a  prophylactic  aa  well  t%»  a  reinody  Id  Nephritic  Colic  and  formiag  Cmli 
to  a  rediindaocy  of  Llihlo  Acid/' 

T^       "llfm     T>    TrvTirlne    I*^t*9or  qf  Anaiamy  and  Materia  Mediea  in  the  i 
Ur.    VVin,   D.    lUWltb,  mem  0/ the  Uniwtrntyqr  Virginia,  former  JUifidefU 
Sprinpit,  Vat  aaya:  ^*l  feel  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  Baying  that  in  Goat,  Rheumatic  O- 
lisni,8tone  in  tbe  Bladder,  and  in  all  dlseaees  of  Urlo  Acid  Diatbesia,  1  koowofac 
oomDarable  to  BUFFALO  LlTHLik  WATER, 

*'  Ita  efltota  are  marlced  In  causlnir  a  disappearance  of  Albumen  from  the  urine.  In 
of  BHght*aDtBeftBe  of  the  Kidneys  |  witnessed  decided  beneficial  results  fn 
•.od  from  ite  acUom  In  this  case  I  ahoiild  bairo  great  confidence  In  it  as  a  remedy  in  oerti 
this 


The  late  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Carrington,  ,^:Zr.^'l*^:„^t^,'3?r 

WATER.  Spiinir  No,  2,  baa  b1  anally  demonstrated  ita  remedial  poorer  in  Goat, 
Rbeamatism,  Uric  Acid  Gravel  and  other  maladies  dependent  upon  the  Uric  Add 

''It  not  only  eliminates  from  the  blood  the  deleteriotts  affent 
but  divBOlTes  it  in  the  form  of  Calculi*  at  least  to  a  site  thai  fvoden  its  pAsaago  alonir  ^ 
urethra  comparatively  easy*    Send  twenty  cases  No.  %** 

Ht*    T    P    Rif/>hatian     ^^*"^^' •P*V*«^«'»  ^o'  ''ff"<'*ff*. -^f^'..  *a^».'  "Scad 
Ur.    I  .  D.  DULIldlldll,  BUFFALO  UTHlA  WATfclR  SprthK  No,  «,    I  bar#  ^ 
tbls  water  for  Oout  tn  my  own  person,  and  preacribed  It  for  pn  *  '  iriy  aitHbrlait, ' 

decided  beaellciiit  reaultf .    1  take  great  pleasure  in  advlalng  I  * ..-  a  tit  to  tbc^o  Hji 

Water  for  sak  by  all  drug:s:i9ts.    Hotel  at  Buffalo  Lithii 
open  June  t.  Vau\pV\\eV^ifc^l\^Mv>j  ^^t^«s« 


THK  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVEMTI8ER. 


TREES-^orOTiIn'^Il? 

BDt»I1  iTulU,  SttnilM,  fUM^,HiLrxf}  Plants  for  F&U 


LISTEN  TO  THE  **  i*l<  of 

FLORIDA  ^'^.''JST.rit 

bftcks  In  our  moDtlitr  **  Fl*ri<l«  Home- 
»#«krrt*'  telilas  oiT  ah  IdfikJ  <owi}ttot[>  aii<l 
cUin»te.  Blfh.  bciftltlifiit  laada.     fruf doui  fruin 

4 '!■«»«»  bnotasAoldon  #1  Ut  i»nd  qp)  per  mouth. 
Cbrnr  S  Mm*|K»rUt1oii  Pa  lettlfni  and  prmpec tort. 
("Jbrnti  i^d  Koo<l  botcl  bcNurd,    Frve  b(t<ttlD|{«  etc. 

Mumnfrr  ta  bero  <leU|3itrQK  No  arfcra^i,  no 
liouor.    S«iiipl0  P*pcir  Free.     Btrndredt    baying. 

O.  HI.  CROSBY,  £dltor. 

Avail  K«rk«  Flu. 


IF  jira  are  wnniln^  *  Type^vrKer,  why  not 
bay  the  beat?  9«OQ  Tor  CatAlogitQ  of  tl)«f 
Miin^on  Machine*.  Address  THK  M  UN  SON 
TYPiTWRi TJCR  CO.. I&£  l^S^e  SL,  Cbtc&go, IJL 


BUUtlUlTYPEWRITERS, 

•95.0O  Cal1jrnip6»  for  tSO.ua 
and  op*     996. OO  lienliiMtonji  r«r 


A*  W.  tttMl*  A 


•^snsa 


SHREWD  Cyclnt 
alirajs  po«l  tbeoi' 
•telret  befort  imrcfaaka- 
Ing  wbeeli.  W<  aik 
you  to  become  poalod 
about ib«  « 
IMPERI/IL 
WM  EELS.  Our  cata- 
loicne  wilJ    help   you^ 


tcrfiiMMt,  TfaniporUtion  BuM&g,  World'iFair. 


FAT  PEOPLE 

RTLICNK  TABLETS  (Reg.)  Theoniy 
8touto0«.     An   KDgU«h  Counte*! 

rTabi«si<*  act  admirably."    Send  76 

titfi  to  Th«  TRlHtNB  CO.,  131  Van  Buren  8k, 
Itf. 


To  IQ%  Net  to  Investors  I 

OB  riBBT  MOETGAOE  ImprOTed  PrcFpeity 

fstrmiktioa  m\^Alj  givrwL 

Jot  ph  F.  Biobe.  B»lt  Lakt  City,  Utab. 


you  know  what  good  writlnir 
Bf  U  ?  It  costs  too  much  to  find 
out  from  most  stationers.  Let  us  send 
you  samples,  twenty  cents  worth  for 
tcm  You  wlH  buy  from  us  exclusively 
After  trytnii  them. 
TIIE  BURROl^UHS  STATIONERY  CO^ 

lit  Ai  'J3  t;piii>«<^  BC*i  Aabara.  II,  Y, 


WYLUAMl*  fHAVXMG  tTTC*. 

"Vour 

1        Next"  purehase 
of  a  shAving  stick — let  it  be 

Williams'- 

It  li  haMly  more  than  6  yean  ilnce  we 
frat  this  brand  on  the  market --and  In  that 
Abort  llme^lt  hai  found  its  way— into 
nearly  all  ford^o  countries  and  It  fast 
taking  the  place  of  all  otbcr  Shaving  Stkka 
—everywhere— liiw/^  t>y  Tirlue  ot  iU 
superiority. 

Better  Soap^ 
Better  Cas^-* 
Better-^try  it. 

Your  DruiEsist  has  It— iffe. 


■m  "The  Criterloo"  ft  "Parabolon" 

^^^MM^SMtHmmM^        ^  are   tbe  most 
MBIfff^^^nH^n  u«>eriil  Optical 

■^^^^■^^nVV^OIL    Lime    or 
B|^^^K1^3EX^Lr  Kle«trio  UshU 

^^^^^  "^         Apparatoa. 

View  and  Accefesorlcfl  fr<?o,  J»  B.  OOLT  4  CK)„  Mfrt., 
16  Beokaaa  St.,  H«w  York. 


caiPPiES, 


wMDt  «lr  or  «xerclM»  buj 
ft  FAIRY 


or f<Htt  I  Kl C  T  CLE 
|M3W«r.    CHSAP  FOR  ALX. 
FAY  MFO*  GO.,  Kiyrla.  €», 


ColttnbUa  Daak 

eges,  poatage  jc. 
.oo  to  i6O04  00. 

AmeHoan  Desk  &  Seating  CiHi 

^270  ?77  W>b«*h  A^.,    CHICACO»U.$.itJ 


Cn   ENGKAVBD      YIStlTlMG      €AI 

111   $1  •CIO.— For  15  c«DU  we  win  tend  you  L 
if  11  copy  of  our  new  Hluitrated  Card  EtiqiMUa' 

Htory  '<  ITEABOABKT  AAROB- 
g«AND*9  OUTll^tji."  Samplea  Vlaliln^  1  arda 
or  Weddlnit  I  u vltationa  1  cautiL  ISaUaf»otk>n  iriiar- 
iiDte«d.  Tbe  Bolltuao  Broc  CHx.  S»  Oak  St., 
TolttJo.  O. 

LADIES: 

^B  iaO*  **  i  M»l*.     AMrw»  KM  HA   TtllLIT  a4lAB 


TKc  Old  Rtliabit  SftRdard  Nn,  No.  048. 

:STEEBROOP  FMW 


VQO   0"fW^% 


BRANCH  OFPICE: 

54  Franklin  Street.  New  York 


The  COMPTOMETER  Perfor 

All  Arithmetical  Prob 

Conoocted  with  «Soountiii*r  im^i  r  vi 

tion  at  n  >i^ivin^  r^f  fcixt  ^  i»j    i  'or, 

WLTPn    al  riJl 

Btraln.     -  II  i 

1  ar  col  UQiiii»*     Mau  v ,  .  i  ^ou 

ter»  have  ptirohiiae<l  iw  f . 

Potsdjim  -      <  ^indston«;  Lc*., 
*'lM»  no  rxng.  <  My  iAAl  Ilka   • 

niAQrodothr  :  wo.*' 

^  Messrs,  Martin  D.  Strcver^  Sk  Co*,  (k^ari 
Chicago^  ^vm«:  "The  greit^st  lUBisiaiiee  «e«ci-  m?i 
boo  Ilk  e«  per.*' 

Pamphlet  Frrc- 

Felt  &  Tarrant  M 

52   to   56  IIMnai9   St 


PASTEUR  ■^-,\l 

Are  ciniHlraciefi  on  acleotltio  princip)u^  to  me^ii  every  rcQnfromait  for  ffora  4ii]|% 
fiiterlQg  m^Hlitun  wUl  remove  CUOLtsUAp  TTi^BHtn  4  Sn  AJ^r*  aiMBAmm  0  i 


Tbo  Filter  fa  applicable  io  city  water  supply  or  tor  clsUsrn  or  wtill  wa 
awardod  by  acieotiflc  «ocfeUo8  luid  cspooitloos. 

/fcnoir  ofnoJilUr  which^  in  mv  opinion,  can  hr  ti< 
Pasteur.  I  should  have  nofttsr  of  irafrr  for  drink^r^ 
the  di*tta»e  prcvailtna,  provided  it  wcrtJlUcrtd  with  < 
JtUtr  in  my  houm  alCihc  time, 

Pro/twnr  of  Uvu^enc 

The  Pastear  Filter  waa  awarded  tbe  coiitr»ct«  ov>- 
at  the  free  drinkiDR  stations  at  the  World's  Fair     V. 

THE  PAHTEUR  CHAMBERLAN0  FILTER  tO,, 

Sole  Lloeaiees  for  the  United  suiU-fi,  C.'jinadn  and  Mextco,  Iti 

R.  €*  Andonion«  Maiiatccr  BMtefQ  Depattmeaf^  Ko.  I  W«il  $^U 


Meitel* 


Grave!!sElevat< 


Passenger  and  FftciGHr  Elt 


or  CVCRY  DCSCIilfiTiaii* 


2  900  It  NEVER  A  FALL  OR  TK 
.^n 


INUSI 


ACCIDENT  HAS  OCG 


SAfETY  SPEED  AND  ECONOMY  Ca»^ 


CLEVA1 


'GRAVES 

ROCHESTEI 
iA.tmA^.1^^ 

,  It 

atid  are  fUiialie 
uf  tlic  art, 
fcii^  i^^^         Kltlicr  plAin  or  I 

CAtalogut  frit 


W.S.FRAZi 


»rf  i»A  "nfl^xt^  uiA^^^  v^^^^Vs  \w*^  v*^^  k* 


Porflinger's    American 

Cut  Glass" 

A   New  Pattern. 


<« 


COLONIAL." 


Tlilt    cau^nf;    1%  coverrd  by   dc^t^n    pMenl 
ri)f  I  And  the  name  by  ir^de-oaflc  tf^Ai 


Made  in  the  full  line 

Simple,   rich    and 
not  expensive. 


C,  Dorf linger  &  Sons, 

NEW    YORK. 


1 


Hill iMiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiinii 


■  iiiimn'iiiiiiiii 


WE  HELP  YOU 


Climb 


The  Ladder 


of 


Business 


Success 


by  .  . 


Business 


System 


We  build  business  furni- 
ture; the  best  there  is,  we 
believe — Globe  Filing  Cabi- 
nets, Files.  Desks,  Bank  and 
Office  Fixtures  and  the  like. 

The  Globe  system  of  labor- 
saving  office  appliances  is 
broad  and  complete.  Hun- 
dreds of  business  houses 
know  no  other;  houses  that 
realize  time  is  money. 

Our  advice  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 

Complete  illu^ntcd  caukfot  of  Oohm  filcag 
thiOg  ~-  free ;  *JftO  pofltci. 


THE  CLOBE  CO., 


Cini^inMl\,^. 


il<lfifffiif#iliiiiiiitimiiiii»iii%»»»i»ii%»%%%%' 


Sc<X.^^ 


IT  IS  DIFFICUL' 


N AU  S  HON 


Height  In  Front  2/2  In 
Height  In  Back  2  In. 


to  delineate  Ihe  shape  af  •  collar  of  Ite  * 

variety  so  as  to  accurateVj  indicate  il« 
^^^^.p^  .^^     when  on  oue^s  neck* 

^r^~^  ^1     "  So  the 'poke*  is  to  leadr  you  as] 

^Hf  ^^k     whatever  \%  beet  In  collar  ahapoa,  or  » 

^K''i  ^^^^^B     ^^^^  Inrg^est  seller,  ia  tha  raniJtaiit  tA.  an 

Dovelly  usible  only  bj  tiu>n  who  am  o 
the  vnn  of  FuAhhio.   The  protrudlnj^  frotii 
with    the    PtX!A>SSEn\   asd    fotlowcd 
MANK  A,  is  now  mad«  a  complftpd 
"^^£4t"  NAUSHON.  Bothat  atl  preferences  are  now  fully  provided  Cor. 
is  a  shape  distioctly   '*Ei:*glish."    It  differs  from  nil  other  protrndlag 
lines  being  of  an  entirely  different  model* 

If  youVe  visited  London  this  Fall,  you  will   rc^  *QS^^ 

LAMAKKA  and  POC ASSET  collara  the  prevaiUtig    .    p.       ,  i  >  nd  8trt!iH  a; 
If  you  can  carry  the  width,  POCASSET  is  your  collar,  btit  for  die  aaajorilj 
will  be  the  most  pleasing* 

Bear  in  mind  ttie  fact  that  all  black  stamped  ^Q^sjjt^  ooltan  and  euiTs 
Ricba^dsons  Round  thread  linens. 
You  cannot  buy  in  any  other  make  stock  that  wiJi  wear  so  well*    At  all 


CLUETT,  COON  S-  CO..  Maker*. 


A  Cozy  Corner, 


a  glimpse  of  comfort,  a  hint 
of  rest  are  bright  suggestiofis 
which  connect  themselves  with 
the  hearthstone  The  mantel  and 
its  belongings  should  be  simple, 
restful,  chaste*  and  thus  attract- 
ive. Such  are  innumerable  sug* 
gestions  which  we  as  mantel 
makers  have  to  offer  Either  at 
our  show-rooms  or  in  pictures. 

Write    us    if    you    expect    to 

build. 


^X^^': 


n 


-i 


A-' 


Th£  Bradley  &  Currier  Ca.  (Ud.) 


p 


^mmmFwmmwmmmrmmim 


y%>%'%^^%^%^%^%^%^%^%^ 


Jack 
ilSpratt 


could    cat  MO  fat.    ITc  had 
never  tried  CaTTOLENH»oth- 
crw  isc  til  e  fajji  1 1  y  pccti  1 1  ant  i  esi 
might    have  been  somewhat 
rajliRatcd.   Greasy  food  is  dis- 
tasteful to  inany  and  iin whole- 
son  ic  for  all.     Lard  has  always 
been  the  acknowledged  fuc  of 
ffoo^l  digestion.   It  is  the  iitaia, 
if  not  the  sole  cause  of  oar  national  wcaicn< 


>i  y been 
g  I  ffoo^l  digestion.   It  is  the  iitaiat 


■  <^could    cat  no  fat.    ITc  ^^^^^Jp^^  \J^^^  y^^^^^rS3    M  il  1    ^t 

■  #  never  tried  CaTTOLENH.oth-   \V   ^^^Hn  ^\^ =^=-       ^^^^    lk\.AJl  /i    # 

I 

Cottolene 

the  new  shorten  in^hA!»  no  bog* s  grease  in  its  ingredients.  It  19  a  vegetable  product  miMie  ^ 
from  cotton  ^eed  oil  nnd  t>eef  suet.    Although  made  from  fine  material,  it  is 
cheaper  than  lard  and  more  economical  in  every  way.     The  modem,  up- 
to-date  huusjckcepcr  will  try  COTTOLENE  and  prove  its  value  for  herself. 

CoTTOLuCKK  la  told  eviTj^wLiere  Jtt  It  wnd  r>  \h,  jmllA.     B«  aurv  tbttt  you  «;ei  Qtx\f  tbe  genullDC. 

N.  K.  Fairbank  &  Co., 

tCllIcafro^St.  Louis,  Montreal,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  kC 


\ 


k'%/%-'%'-%-»'%'V%^'%-%'<«''«/%%^%/%^/%'«^«^'<%/%/%-'%^''%'%'%/%/%'«'%'%'%1 ) 


We  are  advertised  by  our  toving  friends." 


GIVE  THE  BABY 

Mellin'sFood 

tf  you  wish  your  infant  to  be  well  nour- 
Sshed,  healthy,  bright,  and  active,  and  to 
grow  up  happy,  robust,  and  vigorous. 


The  BEST  FOOD  (or  Hand-fed  Infants,  In- 
valids, Convalescenls»  Dyspeptics, 
and  the  Aged  is 

MELLIN^S   FOOD 

For  Iirauls  and  loiallds. 


Our  book  for  the  instruction  of  mothers, 

**Tlifl  Care  imd  Feeding  of  Infants," 

will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
request. 


•tARtON   FKANC&8  aJtJGHAM. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEV^  ADl'EnTmm. 


Perfect  hea 

for  the  skin  a 
complexion  creaj 
and  delicate  as 
blush-rose  atti 
the  habitual  us' 

pears'  soap 


,^2,^^ 


jmm 


The  Purchase  oj  Gems 

Is  a  matter  worthy  of  no  little  thought  and  care.  All  who 
contemplate  buying,  or  are  at  all  interested  in  Diamonds, 
oUier  Precious  Stones^  Sterling  Silverware  and  Gold  and 
Silver  Jewelry,  will  profit  by  an  inspection  of  our  Establish- 
•ment,  or  by  reading  our  '^Suggestion  Book" — mailed  free. 


Spahiding  &  Ca 

((NCOnPOIIATSD.) 

Gold  and  Silver  Smiths. 


State  and  Jackson  Sts.t 

CHICAGO, 


36  Ave.  de  TOperat 

PARIS, 


/I  LL  our  skill,  resources,  and  experi- 
r\      ence  are  devoted  to  makings  the 

Remington 

Standard  Typewriter 

Perfect  In  Design  and  Construc- 
tion as  a  Writlng-^Machine 
Can  Possibly  Be* 

The  saliefnctory  work  of  the  coostoiitlv 
inereasiDg  hciet  of  BeminKtons  in  al)  |jart8| 
of  the  wurld  lo  day,  no  less  than  in  yea 
past,  ia  the  best  evidence  of  its  Tiilue, 

AMY  OHE  CM/t  HM¥£  fill  /LLUSTRATED 
CAULOQUi:  SiMT  OH  APPUCATWM, 

^WYCKOKF",    SEAM  A  IMS    &    BEMK.Y^^.Q:.'^  s' 
327   BROADWAY^  NE>N  ^fO^^ 


mis  jfUKra  juskkiuaiv  ji 


I  >P>iP  >•>»>»>•>•— i»^»»»>P>»l^>»fc»>»^*>»»»M 


Mark  Twa 


has    written    two    great 
which   The  Century   Co* 
cured  for  serial  publicatiol 
Century  Ma^razine  and  S 
olas  for  Young  Folks  in  [ 

"  Pudd'nhi 
Wilson' 

begins  in  the  December  (Christinas) 

THE  CENTU 

Like  several  of  Mark  Twain's  storft 
its  scene  a  steamboat  town  on  the 
River  forty  years  ago.  It  is  perba| 
dramatic  novel  rhat  Mark  Twain  has  i 
"Pudd'nhcad  Wibon,"  a  hard-iieai 
la\*ycr.  furnishes  much  of  the  futv  thi 
ralk  ejcpecU  to  find  in  a  story  by  ill 
*'  The    Innocents  Abroad/'  but  be  l 


Thcfv  b  this  troubte  about  i 
pmvitknces, — tiamdy: 
a  doubt  as  to  which  party  « 
to  be  the  benefidary.    to  ih 
ChUdren^  the  Bean  and  il 
ihe  bears  got  more  real 
owt  uf  the  cpisrtde  than  the  i 
did«  because  they  got  the  chiM 
Pudd'nhb'^d  Wilsow's  Calvn 


quite  another  light  in  the 
fonns  the  thrilling  climax  - 
introduces  a  novel  and  inj^- 
science  in  the  detection  of  crin 
acters  are  well  drawn  and  the 
interesting.    The  story*  which  I    _ 
ber.  will  ruti  throug:h  six  or  seven  ntnfi 


^lO^J^il^   Cu/tmJU^ 


For  Boys  and  Girls  Mark  Twain  has  wi 

*'Tom  Sawyer  Abroadl 


i 


which  will  appear  in 

ST.  NICHOLAS  FOR  YOUNQ  FC 

Begmning  with  the  November  number,  wow  ready. 

The  adventures  of  Mark  Twain's  mat  boy  characters.  *'  Tom  Sawyer  '  and  '*! 
Finn,"  with  their  faithful  companion  the  negro  Jim.  arc  here  mo*rt  dpfrj^htfiilly  t — ^ 
visit  the  eastern  hemisphere.— not  in  the  ordmary  way,  but 
flying-machine.    Every  boy  and  girl  will  want  to  read  •'  Tom  " 

arc  enjoying  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson/'     "Wide  Awake"  is  nuw  ^.  ^  ..i     r.  I 

begmning  with  November,  the  first  numb<*r  of  the  new  volume.  SJT.  Nlc»oi.ASf 
nently  enfnrged  by  the  addition  nf  ahoiii  aoo  pq  ?e«!  in  thf  volume 

fiffA  The  (» 
Co.,  J  J  Eiiit  ifii 
hookseUerj  and  tu  ^  ,-  ,  — -^  .    ^ 


THE 


RICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


fcPiPip<>»>Pii»Wi»#»>»>»w>#<ii»»p>»>PiP>p>pfP^piip»p>#ap»#>»i»ti 


<«^  T^e  Century  Cds 


New  Books. 


Poems  Here  at  Home. 


By  J 


f-> 


Mrs  Whitci;>>ifi  Rt«  ev. 

V-y  the 

I    best 

-nyof 

worlu  Will  need 

n    thu.     Such   old 

to  Say,'*  "  The 

•The  Raggedy 


c 


c-t^ 


\  t»»ence  of  little  We*  ley,' 
Htni^,"  eic.  arc  included 
aruuDg  tin;  uiorc  ihao  half  a  hundred 
pocm^  gathered  in  this  volume,  which 
IS  illustrated  by  Kemble,  Fnc«,  in  srecn 
dotb  bwdingt  $1.50;  vellum,  $3,50. 


Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune. 


A  «Ovdi  of  New  York  soctety.  by  Mr»,  Bitrtom  Uarkison, 
aUKlWrof  "The  Aoglom«iii&ct/^  etc.     lUuttratcd  by  C  D. 

Bftlcony  Stories. 

Pjr  G&«nc  Kino,  author  of  *'  M>>n«»eur  Motie,"  cfC  Df«»niiy  * 
IttMS  of  LoiiiMjina.     tUuimted  by  Sterner,  Ulum,  aiid  othera. 


Handbook  of  English  Cathedrals. 

)  Ry  Mrs-  ScKtivL«ie  van  RufiSseiABR.  A  Hat^dy  volume,  b 
5  fle;xihle  covers,  describing  the  gr^At  cathedral  churches  of 
p  Engbnd.  ProfuselyilluntntetJbyJfMephP^iadt  |ao|Ml^Ct. 
p  Ctoih,  $3.50;  full  l«siither,  $3  00. 

The  Aiiloblo^niphy  of 
Tommaso  Salvinl. 

Leave*  imm  the  life  of  the  gfcat  ttalian  tragedun.     In  doth 
btndtng,  with  fronlispiecc  portrait,  $1. 50, 

Thumb-nail  Sketches. 

A  charming  Uttje  volume  in  stamped  sheep  binding,  contain* 
xn^A  number  of  «itorie%  of  adventure  by  the  artiit  GsoKCit 

.^  W4UFrT<iN  KowARDS,  With  the  authof'»  01m  iltuslnitoiiia- 

C  Price,  i^too. 

\  The  Co^mopoHs  City  Club. 

^  By  Rev.  Wasiiiscton  Gi^^tiotM,  A  horik  de«!nbtng  the 
^  oreaiumtion  and  work  of  an  ide^l  (and  practical)  c!ub  whow: 
^oli|ecl  was  ihe  punfiicatioQ  of  city  politic^.,  Pnce,  in  dolh 
?btndaag,  $t.oi>. 

^  The  Qreat  Remembrancep  and 

V  Other  Poems. 

)  A  new  volume  of  poenu  by  RicuAito  Watsoii  Gilobii. 
J  Price.  75  cents^ 

NEW  BOOKS^R  CHILDREN 


The  White  Islander. 

f  A  nmuinoe  of  lh«  Indian  maaucrc  at  Mackinac-     By  Maxy 
MAmritLt  CaTMUpwooo,   amlUor  .>f  "The   Rfunanoe   of  1 
Polbnl/'  ficv      Illuitnttcd  by   FraacU   Day   and    Hewry 
SandhjuQ.     Price,  $1.95. 

^Valter  Camp's  Book  of  College  Sports. 

C'tcitAining  chapters  on  Bj»e.b»|),  Foot-ba)l,  Track  Athletics. 
ftn«l  Rowiii)^,  u,irh  tlirl-iir-i  nilt.--. iiDtl  many  augge«tion«  from  > 
tfiie  &ulh"i  "   htgheat  authority  amung 

I  CiCttlegc  :i  I  '>r  matiy  years  the  adviser  I 

of  iJl*'  in- . 

The  Century  Gallery. 

f  .ur  of  the  best  enunvini: 
^'.r  and  St,  Siik4*ia\  \%\^^ 
I  I  ted  on  hc;ivy  plutc  fujwrf 
iiDg       rn.ft,  ot  portfutio,  ijiHia  lyljj,  inches^  ^lo 

An  Embassy  to  Provence. 

'*4i  A    Janvivp,     An  account  of  a  trip  in  a  < 
-lite  through  the  old  Proreu(ml  totms  of  Sourhefn  \ 
t*ricc,  ft. as. 

To  Qjpsyland, 

IO«acrAifig  ihe  amhor'n  .sdventtircf  atnong  the  gipia«t  of  \ 
l#ffi«Mfy.  Hy  Fi  iZAnnTii  Rohin^  Pcvnkll,  with  iUutira- s 
f  IftMrW i«>n»H  Peeiodl      Price,  $1.50. 

The  Public-School  System  of  the 
United  States. 

^bnr.V  of  gT'- .?  Ir(l.?.fr5i;  fn  ^o^J^^,,^^•  :vvu*  rr.  .-.It  jntii^r^itr.t  in  the  \ 


The  Brownies  ai  Home* 


A  new  Brownie  Book  by  Pajlmbi  Cox. 
other  two,     Pncc.  $1.50- 


A*  fusoy  a»  the 


The  White  Cave. 

A  f lory  ofadventiirt:  in  Au^iralia.  by  WtujAii  O,  Stodpavo. 
Price,  %x  *p. 

Bound  Volumes  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Tbe  number*  for  the  past  year  in  two  pajts  containing  nearly 
1000  pAgcs  and  a»  many  illuitTations.     Price.  $4  00. 

5  Topsys  and  Turvys. 

)  The  greatest  ttoveltv  of  tlie  year,  by  P.  S.  NfeWEt4»   A  book 
of  ooloi«dpictisreataat  viewed  right  sdc  up  shnwi  one  picture 
'  mod  tipaide  down  •nuher.      Price,  $1  00. 


TOPSYS&^ 


rUIlN    THIS   I  rstDK   prywH. 

The  Century  World's  Fair  Book 
for  Boys  and  Olrls. 

Th«  CftM  lKM«)t  «r  the  y«ar    What  twt»  boy«  mw  at  ih«  Fair. 
HuadredB  of  ptcturet;  huudredii  of  page»      Prkt*  $1  s^ 

*Anj*JtMs  hmM*  mam^  aU»f  may  U  AaJ  ^  h^ttkMtUerw,  ^^  w»'//  Af  *f^f  pmtUpaid  to  My  addma  «m  rmti^ 
^  0/ ^0  ^y  ike  ^u^lukert, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  3J  East  17th  Street.  Nevw  V^iV.. 


I  tA  Vijguc,     .;qo  ;.'iii;cs,  cIuUji*  $1*50, 


TBWm^rHA^ER^AWnBvmwAm 


CHARLES  SGRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  6 


DAVID     BALFOUR.     By  Robert  Louis  Stev.ksh 


Being  Memoirs  of  his  Adventures  at  If-:-  --rl    ^»t-->--» 

"  Lovers  of  flctloD  have  a  Rreat  treat  Wforv  i 
four/    >^©have  not  beBitatod  to  conipfire  Mr.  i 

nor  shall  wb  besluiite  to  compare  hltn  with  Tbiiickciiir*  tveu  in  '  iivni, 
book  frtlh  whtcb  w  comuar*^  tbie  luarveUoua  alory  wuuld  tw  * 
i^TODDARD  in  Mail  and  Krprt^as. 

With  Thackeray   in  America, 

!'     }'\WE,A.IUA.    With  121  llliis- 
111  sketchea  by  the   author. 


I  EmnKind,*, 
Burry   "    ' 


Meh  Lady, 


A  story  of  " 

Page. 

S.  Belli  1 

A  new  and  b» 
this  eharmtiTfr 
atjie   •"  •» 


'lustrmia 
1  odlUon 


\st  ye«4r- 

>r^     ti(«ifctlNflll     ^oft 
L»atbem  wrlicr^**— J 


Thanks  to  Mr.  Crowe,  who  was  Thackeruf's 
K4H  retary  durinff  bte  American  tour,  we  are 
Hllowcd  to  participate  in  the  journey.  It  is  a 
^Kfok  that  no  lover  of  That  keniy  will  be  wiltinir 
to  Jekve  unrend.  Not  only  is  Jt  interesting  for 
the  near  view  it  (jives  of  the  author  of  '  Vnnitjr 
Fair,'  but  for  the  picture  it  pnlnts  of  rho  United 
States  forty  years  ago,"— CVZ/iV. 

THE  ONE  I  KNEW  THE  BEST  OF  ALL.   ByMuft. 

A  Memory  of  the  Mind  of  a  Child.        Fully  illUHfraTi/ihv  It    R   P-m  h 

Mrs.  iJumett*B  story  Is  unique  in  literature,  beiUK  ' 
theGxrH>rinncFftof  achild  up  to  idrlhood.  with   Ita  i^eu 

and  problem  of  life  opens  to  it.     In  no  senne,  howeviir,  m   >  n  nivmut^  «Tory>  cm(*iv 
study  by  a  mature  mind  of  that  wholly  diiT<!*rent  world  whic£  a  child's  «Hai< 


The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo, 

By  Charles  F.  Lummis.    lllusjtrated.   8vo, 
f2.50. 

Mr.  LuTomIs   has  made  the   land   of  Poco 

Tierapo— Nflw  Mexico  and  adjneeni  regions  — 
hin  own  subject :  and  In  t  bi^  volume  he  deacribos 
it»  i»o«!ial  i'ti»touis,  raciu.]  fypR^.  its  prodigious 
nilina,  and  sublime  Irtndscnpes  In  hJs  well* 
known  vivid  and  picturesque  style. 


Customs  and  Fashic    , 

New  Eny:land, 
By  AhicB  MoRSV  lUaLK. 
In  this  volume  Mrs.  CaHn*  Jtl>«  | 

Ktputar  b*»*i''     '^^hu^fh  tn         " 
nrt."  dc-*-  Him^ 

turns  of   1 1  (i«  i 

sympa<lh«thr  -^i,*.    .. ...^  '^■,^1 

former  i^Tork . 


WOMEN  OF  THE  VALOIS  AND  VERSAILLES  CC 

From  the  French  ol  Ixcibert  de  SAlot-Amaod. 

Women  of  the  Valols  Court.    The  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Court  of 

Last  Years  of  Louis  XV. 

Each  with  numerous  portraits.  l3mo.  IL3.V    The  s«u  (  ruin,,  half  call,  ||(LQ9  ; 

**  In  bit  prevlons  volumes  upon  Fiimou%  Women  ut  ihn  Frenrh  Coiiri,  liL 
aposlrophized  the  virtues  of  Marie  Antoinette,  tb*  <'  r  '  ••  -.  *  -»phins»  Marl* 
of  Angoul^me.  and  Ducbev  of  Berry.  He  now  re  .  if  otvd  bc 

quite  as  much  historic  interest.    He  pn^^ents  a  ■mm  lypas^ 

every  shade  of  hum  in  pasaloosand  ambition§."    *  <•>■' — ,•»...  i^dgrr. 


NEW  FICTION  BY  POPULAR  AUTHORS- 

Opifilocta  of  A  PK|l09apli«r. 
O II AJif .    tiluacmtaa.  iIbow  WUm, 
X  m^%mi  to  yui  **  UmAmmmm  «f  a  Ifean 

Tom     Sytv«Mer.     By   T*    tL 

lSiiio.IL  90. 


ivar  the  Viking.   By  Pacn*  B,  Du  OnaJLLU. 

Ufno.  fl  50. 

A  Rtory  of  Nonwi  life  (n  tbe  fouri  h  f<>Rtury . 


The    Vi^atchmaker'9    Vi^ifc. 
Stories.  By  Fiiank  A.  Htihktok.  12mo.  9L2&. 


and     Other 
Ooataljiinf  lis  of  the  outbtrr'*  tntnittabk  tAlea, 


he  Cqjm»«i 


rhrad.    By  Hanisui 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS. 


Virffjnlbus  Puerlsqut. 

Ii>    It.  ii    .SlKVhNKOW      W 


\x  , 


iifAlla  of  ObsrrvAlftofl 
I  ou  of  the  Yotuitf  mm  vim  T 


Lctti  rs    to 

tlor. 


'  l47hed   portrtkli  ai«4  ft>Ui  anidi- 

*''■'■  .  ci.iiS.    Two  new  volomo  ta  tbo 

I  in. 

«.    and    Other    RsMyi    Ckieoafttinc 

\i«»''rii*i.      By     BARltCTT     WkMnCLt.    '^ 

91.2&. 


/otuitfaM  I 
K.  a  MAirrui*   llia«i  I 

riMt  Syfifiy.DAy*  of  Y<Mftfl.#1 
Boyi  aid  Yotmg  Mao*  By  tbm\ 
'  Ifuw  Ta  Bellapi^tlMWcIa  IlarHi 


91.  W. 


■  Bellapi^tlMWcIa  J 
laMcr,  and  Ol^er  Pulk 


mmi^'^  mv^v\^^\^^'^^Md!W3l,  na 


Ttn:  NORTn  AMBRIVAI^  nEVTEW  ADVERrmER. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


Cherry,  with 


I 


Two  Bites   at   a 
Other  Tales. 

A  tiook  of  the  bc'st  short  stories  by  Thomah 
n^itBY  Aldrich.  Aurhor  of  **  MftrjorU  Daw  aad 
Oiher  HtoricA, '  etc.    16mo,  ll.SS. 

The  Petrie  Estate* 

An  Interesting  atory  of  loaing  aod  Qodinp:  a 
will,  ftod  V  at  tail  00 »  thereby  canned  to  ihv  cour«o 
of  love,  by  Hklev  Dawk^  Brown,  aatbor  of 
-'  Two  CoFle^  Girls."    |L25. 

His  Vanished  Star. 

A  strlkinj?  Story  of  Mountain  lJf<>,  by 
ChjiRLKs  Eqbkrt  Ckaddooic.  author  of  '*  In  tbo 
lemiemee  MouDtolnn,*'  '*Tho  Prophet  of  the 
Qnm%  Smoky  Monm  alns,*'  etc    l6mo.  |Lf5. 

No  Heroes. 

A  Story  for  Boys.  By  Blanche  Willis  I 
Howard,  aothor  of  '*Ooe  Summer,"  '*Gnenti/*| 
etc.  With  lIJufttrtitiiDEk  attractively  boucd,  7S  i 
oenLB.  I 

The  Son  of  a  Prophet. 

I^  K  Anson  Jacksok.    lOmo,  f  1.2S. 

A  it  story  of  Kreat  Intereet^  ^vIdk  a 

Tievk  vi  Mines  and  pc^reons  posfiefslnj;  a  kind  of 
i«crod  fMscination.  The  §cene  i»  in  Palestine  and 
KBTPt  in  the  reifi^n  of  King  ^i^olomon  and  his  BtiC" 
c«»«ors.  and  thoAothor  IS  very  Buccessful  to  hia 
atleiniit  to  create  thn  character  of  the  man  who 
wTOl«  I  ho  wonderful  Btxik  of  Job. 

Native  of  Wlnby»  and  Other 
Tales. 

ly  Sarab  Orne  Jkwett.    lOmo,  f  1.25. 

_ .  en  delisbtful  stories  of  New  Kniflan't.  In 
f  wbieh  M1b«  Jewett  Is  ODBarpa^sed,  and  two  trish- 
I  Ameriosn  stories  eqaaJly  good. 

f  Rachel  Stanwood. 

Story  of  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
inr.  By  Luct  Gibboks  Moiiss,  atilbor  of 
Cbecslef.'*    flM, 

7"  enKAxing  story  of  the  anti-slavery  aitita- 

New  Yorlt  City  about  18.1*1,  describinK  llfo 

Ihe  Uiiakcnis,  with  charmiOK  vi^^wii  of  child 

^aa*!  Including  several  famous  persona  amooff 

arjicirrs. 


Hy  Oliver*s  Problem. 


t  Story  of  special  interest  to  fflrls,  bnt  de- 

.  ■         r>rybody.    By  Mrs.   WioQiN.  author 

fi  Christmas  Carol/'  "The  Story  of 

!>thy*s Quest."  "A  Cathedral  Court- 

rii..    lilustratod,    10mo,  fl.OOi 

tledGTe. 

I^ew  Edition,  from  new  platea,  of  Mrs, 
tsa'a  vary  fioimlar  novel,    ft  its, 

ow*s  Poetical  Works. 

h'fr   U\   H   rirvv   Cambridge    Edition. 

^r  -w  tilstrsr  l«rir«»  typr.  on 

une-volumo  edition  of  bis 


igfell 


Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

New  Handy  Volume  Kdition,  In  Hve  beau- 
tiful vol  umt-s^,  iarne  type,  np»que  paper,  tasteful 
binrlinic.  convenient  to  bold,  a  welcome  addlLlaa 
to  Ibe  Fibrnry.    ^.25u 

The  Natural  History  of  Intellect, 
and  Other  Papers. 

An  additional  (twetftb>Tolumeof  Essays  by. 
Ralph  VVAt.DO  f^lMRKSON.  not  before  colk*oted,J 
Rif^trKiitf  fCttftion,  With  an  Index  to  all  of  FCnier*! 
Hoo's  Works.  12mo,  gilt  top.  f  1.75;  LdtU  ClaMttie^ 
EaUion,  IBmo.  %UiJk 

Essays  in  Idleness, 

By  AoN'&4  Repflieh.  author  of  **  Books  and 
Mop,"  'Points  of  View."  ©tc.  itfni'j.  Kilt  top, 
th2b.  These  brilliant  ossars  will  challenvo,  in- 
struct,  aciiusf.  and  delight  the  reader.  1  h-  y  will 
charm  by  th<>iri;ood  *ense,  wit,  ttnoatlenoe  with 
nonsense  and  admirable  literary  Bkllt. 

The  Witness  to  Immortality,  in 
Literature,  Philosophy,  and 
Life. 

Bv  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gorikjn.  of  the  Old 
South  Church.  BoHtoo.  Umo,  $IM.  Ur,  Gordon 
here  prc<^cnts  the  fruitnof  tbouirbtfiil  study  on  the 
Immortal  Lifp.  in  the  >crlptufes.  In  the  world's 
deepest  poetry  and  philosophy*  In  the  Kpistles  of 
Paul,  and  in  the  life  and  words  of  CbHsU 

A  Japanese  Interior. 

By  .Alice  M.  Bacon,  author  of  '^Japanese 
Girls  and"  Women/'  lijtno,  SL25.  A  bof^kuf  equal 
value  and  fntcrest.  describing  f roui  personal  ob- 
Bervation.  Japfincse  hom«  ana  school  1  fe.  iheatros« 
travelllni?,  hoteic,  temples,  food,  dres*'.  dolla'  fes- 
tivals,  fireworks,  the  climate*  earthqunkes.  etc. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church. 

By  Olivkr  J,  Thatcher,  Professor  In  the 
Unlyersitv  of  Chicatro.  Idmo,  $L'i5.  A  thorouifhiy 
interesting  book,  inving  In  admirable  form  the 
results  of  the  latest  researches  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Sam  Houston  and  the  War  of 
Independence  in  Texas. 

By  Alfred  M.  WtLLiAMS,  author  of  "The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ireland/'  With  a  Portroit 
and  Map.  8vo.  |2.(i0.  A  valuable  and  intctestinK 
book,  both  af»  a  hUtory  of  TexAS  and  a  biography 
of  Houston,  who  had  a  very  remarkable  career. 

Sub-Coelum:  A  Sky-Built  Hu- 
man World. 

A  new  and  eoj^aginRTiew  of  life  In  an  un- 
Beltish  and  noble  world.  By  A.  P.  RusacL\*,%w^Yi^^ 
of    -In  a  Club  CoTwet,"   "*  K^\>\^^^V>^r   ^J^Ji 


JJSM  »y  mii  Beoltft^era,     %dM^  poiOipft.^^  ^V 


dh 


n'jEf 


NEW  GIFT  BOO 


The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic; 


Ok,  Vknick  MKOi.iSVAL  anu  Modkrn.  Bf  Ci.ara  Eit^iciNic  Clkmskt,  an 
itjLa."  UiiiforiJi  in  style  with  ttie  precedini?  volumes  "U«^iio»  the  8Qpivrti  * 
Aruo.  *    The  liutbor  d&*H:rib«?»  the  Urand  f  it*.    PaJunm, 

Bridge  of  Siffhs.  elc,  etc.,  with  8ket*b**B  of  i  -Uirf  iiMOciafJ 

th«  most  aniquG  cUy  in  the  world.    INuBtrat-. :  —  ;   pHcicoimtrw 

graphs.    1  vol.,  crown  S^o,  veil  am  ololii.  lllamiiiaMMl  la  gold  mnA  co^^ira, 

I  VStlnOCf     ILLCBTRATED  HOLIDAY  EDiTlOJtf. 

With  ItiLrtxlDctioti  and  notes  by  Akdriw  T  -  v- 

The  uiost  m  aif  n  i  Scented  I  tiun  of  thlsgrert  ic^e  of  Sir  ^'  tt'»| 

The  text  \>i  printed  ou  lltie  paper  la  a  suiui  v  i«tid  liuvr  4  an 

Of  the  2t)  iilluitrationfi  in  etcbfnf?  and  phot  ok  •  •iviiii.%  lian?  oritfin  41  r-  •  ufucM 

in  Paris  by  tho  celKbratrd   French  artist  Ad,  UiImuk<^,  printed  on  litirvfirN 

binding  is  etaiuped  in  gold  and  colore.    2  vols.,  crown  8vu,  cKith,  in  (?toUi  1 

Rome  of  To-day  and  Yesterday. 

iiy  .|(»HN  Dknnie.    a  ffiitbfut  and  tfntphic  Ti<?n  pioturp  of  the  "  eternal  city,'' 
as  it  now  appwirs— ilj*  niine— eastlep,  pahicf?:,  and  cuthedrals;  with  MlLtU^mmi 
uujphi».  and    its    reverses.    A  romntife,  history,  and  fni^dttbtmk    combinH"^ 
twenty  half  t^of'  reDroductlone  of  pbotographe  of  the  moet  imtiortant  |tolnt 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  «iit ....»,. 

Jenny  Wren*s  Boarding-House. 

By  Jamr^  Otis.  MUthor  of  "  Toby  Tyler/'  "  Mr*  htuhb'a  Urothpr.  "  llaltdim  ihmt 

Ajj  excellent  story  of  uewsboy  life  m  New  York,  written  m  tlic  happy  «tyld  r 

has  for  yeara  capttf  atod  juvenUe  as  w«ll  as  irrowu  ttp  readen,  Uln^itrntod  \ 

Intca  by  W.  A.  Rogi^rB^    I  vol.,  quarto,  olotb 

Six  Boys. 

B?  Klizabgtb  W.  Crampmry*  author  of  the  *'  Vawar  Oirls  "  acFlei. 
Thia  Btory  \a  sure  to  rank  aniootf  tbe  moet  popular  of  bof*kM  for  yoonci 

come.    It  i9  wrUien  in  a  froBb,  tnrigorailng  etylo,  and  tetid  i>f  hap*  aad  _. 

boye  of  all  ages.    IltuBtratod  with  original  dealgiu  by  MerrilL   1  inA  ,  crowo| 

Miss  Parloa*s  Young  Housekeeper. 


Particularly  for  beRinnera— for  tho*- 
or  three,    lells  how  to  furnuh  tbt 
about  preparlnir  all  kinds  of  dither   ^ 
other  tbtaga  of  great  liuport&iioe  to  yauiiic  hu 


W  -IT    J  it    i>UT     f  M 

H.  nl  TiM^thci^lii; 
1  vol,,  UBMk,  t 


Melody. 


Hy  Lalba  K.  RicnARPfl  un>u..^  r.r      r^vptaiii  Jann^'^^    '    •<>„.»,..    ti 
Hands  of  readera  who  v  paihon  of 

and  lovely  Blory  a«  afu  -nlQi  arti 

beautiful  In  butnau  nai.^...^  r,,,,.  ......  .^  it  a  hlirb  pov.v.  u,  ,...,».;.  <.^|..v^^iu'ii«, 

of  the  blind  child  will  And  it«  way  ut  a  very  lanrt  clroie  of  admircnk    t  tol^, 
style 


When  I  Was  Your  Age. 

By  Laura  R  RiCTHAKPtt.  a  ^ries  of  papers  which  has  ilMdyl 
St.  KlchoU&s«  now  revlacrd  und  puhlttlKid  in  bouk  f orni,  «w  a 
happily  iniriJMtureti  ihe  r«iuler  to  the  olianalnff  hunia  llfi«cil1)r.  1^ 
1  ?ol.«  qttarto,  olotb,  irlll  top»     •       «... 

Chatterbox  for  1893. 

The  Ktnic  of  books  for  Vouiii;  i»cuplr\  Over  Two  Mlilloii  «f 
allovcr  ihefrlobe. 


Ov 


Sit  volume  ha«  ef«r  clritn  90  Tiioch  or  sofpood  valuo  te  Hi*  _ 

UOtis.    U  U  w«\0um«94  UY  <;hltdreu  of  all  airsa.    t  roL<  tfttsrte.  VllnMJaalad 

for  Sale  tsy  wH  Book^cVVcr^ot  H^tv\  ^«>-ik*k.^a\4  «vc\  vi^^\^v«iv^«\c^  b^ 


TBE  NORTH  AMERICAN  ME  VIEW- 


ER. 


Unparalelled. 

RIDPATH'S 

History  of  the 

United  States 

with  Over  800  PaBTes  and  300  Itltistrationa. 

r^  Family*  School*  Library 

I      VCPV    Student,  and         

^^  T  W  I    ^      Person  who  Reads  Should  Own  It. 

It  Is  the  BEST  in  the  WORLD  for  the  Money. 

One  Volume,  8vo,  Cloth,  $3,75* 

The  United  States  History  Co. 

CH^S,  E.  BROWN,  sa  State  Street.  Boston. 
WM.  B.  PERKINS.  CHnton   Hall,  Astor    Place.  New  York. 


BOOKS  AND  PRINTS 


FROM- 


$1,00  to  $100.00. 


^^Btn  making  prdsents  why  not  bny 
M  iiometbmg  UNIQUE?  It  will  bo  better 
I  appreciated  and  cost  you  no  more. 
■  I  have  some  choice  BOOKS  and 
I  PRINTS  for  LITTLE  MONEY. 
I  Those  wishing  Books  Bound  and 
Engravinga  Pnimed  for  Christmas 
Preeeiltfl  bad  better  write  me  at  once. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 


L    jrreeeEite 
■       CATA 

IGEO.H.RIGBY, 

^^        ills  ARCH  STREET, 


PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

(Monthly,  25  Cents.) 
Edited  b7  Lord  Fhkdbkio  Hamilton,  M.  P.,  uid 

StB  DotrOLAS  JSTR4IOBT. 


NOVEMBER    NUMBER. 

Bismark  at  Home, 

By  SIDNEY  WHITMAN, 

Torrigiano. 

By  6RA.ND  ALLEN. 

The  Sere,  the  Yellow  Leaf. 

By  MfiiK.  8ARAU  URAND. 

and  nianr  other  oontributloDQ  from  tbe  i, 
known  Imos  authors.  Besides  ibe  color 
front  Up  icce  entitled 

IN  THE  EVENING  OF  THE  YEAR 

the  Pall  Mall  Maqazinb  contaiiit  a  uu tu- 
ber of  full  pftize  iUustmcfona  of  groat  beauty. 
and  Is  iijrofuscly  lUufltmted  throuffbout  by 
IfAin^  af  tint?  in  black  and  whlt«r 
The  ljOsT>ns  nvriY  TKLEORApe  uayi:  **Wlth* 
out  qn  rsLL  Maoasinb  la       ~ 

mark  i  rated  mofitbly  i 

teals,  1  f>oauty  of  It*  plo.  _ 

and  ihu  hii^b  flui^  which  cbanusterlaea  them.* 
RtoiTuaiAL  Orriiw)  iB  ChArtfitf  Qrom  Boad.  Load 


<Jce  A  BoBi.  Ltd.,  BroatfM 


THE  JACKSON  SANATOR 

Dansville,  New  York. 

A  dollffhtfut  borne  for  Ibugo  seeking  boalili,  ire«U  or  r<»crc«itio[i .    L'lxilar  Ibe  | 
regularly  educated  and  expert eticed  pbyBlciana. 

HillBldt!  location  In  WocMllatid  Park,  ovcrlookinir  extended  vl«wtnl   tbs  Ummm 

r«^OQi  tlttSltTp 

fruQi  focB  fead 
ffpripir     wmf«r 

Per  feet  ttrntn 

««• 

mmitk  ttilldlJic  fl 
tagos,  ciuuplvt* 
ct%  for   h«NiltJi 

niiTtit  iifTii 
privacy. 
AUfuniia 
MMnm 

ture 

ESTAnU^-TlFD  IN   ISM.  |«MD 

pootal  provision  for  quiet  and  it^at;  also  for  recreation.  amanemeDt,  ftiid  r^inxfiu^ovl 
Coltiiarjr  department  under  aa per visloii  of  Mr«.  Kmuia  P.  Ewiui^,  Soptrtatottd 

CooktnfT  School,  and  leading  tcaeber  of  scientific  and  hyufionicoookerf  Ia  Urn  Ul 
Steam  heat;,  open  fires,  eteotrtc  bellB,  safety  clevutor,  t€le^mrh.  tHf«ti1iQli»« 
For  illustratad  p^mptalei,  teetlmoniala.  and  otbf^f  informat  ion,  adflreas 

^^^^^  J^JVRTHUR  JACKSON.  Se< 

^1  The  Pneumatic 

^  Inner  Tube  Question. 

^    I  We  early  demonstrated  that  a  removable  mner  lube  was 

^^1  to  the  highest  grade  pneuntiatic  tire. 

^^\  Victor  Bicycles  go  one  step  further  by  making  it  nroKHfabk  lli 

^^*-J  a  hole  in  the  rim. 

^^^i  This  is  the  only  right  way. 

J^  Maktrs                  jpe  pneumatics  arc  gr  <                miQi;  to  the 

J3l  tube  .IS  an  in.                 le  part  of  the  tire,  but  :.  .^     ±11  ucver  rivi 

^^1  Victor  because  our  '*man'holc"  patent  covers  ihc  point  thotcM 

^^^l  and  no  other  maker  can  use  it. 

^^-1  "  Victors  make  the  pace  "  in  tirca  and  impravefneitts. 


OVeiiMAK  WHEEL  CO. 


•0«TOt|« 


OffiiVf  H. 


A.  O.  tPAtOINO  A  SflG 


M 


'y^-j*2 


BULLETIN  OF  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  RE- 
VIEW, NOVEMBER^    1893. 


A    CORRECTION, 

Mayor  Oilroy  desire»  io  correct  the  error  of  ciiino  Sf.  Pat- 
rict'it  Cathedral  a^  an  illustraiion  of  the  following  »tiUeinent 
mwh  in  his  article  an  *'  The  Wealth  of  New  York,*'  in  the 
October  Htimber  of  TiiE  Kevikw  {p,  407):  "  In  mauif  cases 
(his  groutid  (ground  owned  ^nd  not  used  by  the  municipalUy) 
has  hesH  leased  hg  the  rUy  fur  long  tvrmm  ut  a  nominal  rtatnl, 
and  it  is  well  undent  food  that  in  mme  imtlnneeif  these  long 
leases  are  intended  to  he  virtually  deeds  of  gift/'  Mayor 
Gilroy  intended  to  refer  to  the  city's  property  on  the  Uock 
adjoining  the  Cathedral  hlork,  which  is  occupied  hy  the  Homua 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  litis  property  belongs  to  the,  city  and 
is  leased  to  the  Asylum  authorities  at  an  annual  rental  of  one 
dollar  as  long  us  it  js  used  for  Orphan  Asylum  purposes. 


Thk  contents  of  the  November  nnftber of  The  Review  will  be 
fonnd  to  be  unusually  varied.  The  recent  legislation  in  Belginm, 
resulting  in  the  revision  of  the  Consiltution  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  univorml  snlTrage,  forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Hia 
Excellency  the  lielgiau  Miuiaterat  Washington,  Alfred  LeGhait^ 
whilo  **The  Struggle  in  the  Senate*'  is  discossed  from  different 
points  of  view  by  Senators  Stewart  and  Lodge, 

Certainly  no  one  is  better  qoalii5ed  to  writ^  on  the  subject  of 
civil  aervice  reform  than  President  Charles  Lyman,  of  the  United 
Jtates  Civil  Service  Commission.  Mr  Lyman  was  born  at 
I  Bolton,  Conn.,  April  10,  1S43,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  ago 
joined  the  Union  army.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered 
the  T  Department  at  Washington  as  a  clerk,  and   passed 

thru  1  various  grades,  by  promotion,  to  assistant  chief  of 

division  of  the  Secretary's  office  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Unitr 
Jtatefl  TreasuTer^s  office,  occupying   the   latter  over  five  yeai 


For  two  years  during  Getioral  GruQt*i$  ndmiuistrfttioii  hi 
entire  charge  of  tbc  civil  service  examinatiotift  for  the  Tp 
Department  and  the  New  York  Custom  "  -  :iijd  Sub-Tn 
under  the  Curtis  Rules.     Upon  the  or,  -u  of  the 

States  Civil  Service  Commisgion,  under  Uie  law  af   188^,  I 
appointed   Chief  Examiner  by  Pregidt^nt  Arthor,  and  in 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  hy  President  Clevelxiod.     lie  h 
Preisident  of  the  United  States  Commission   in  IBS9  mn 
holds  that  ofBee. 

The  recent  epidemic  of  railroad  robberieB  in  different  m 
of  the  country  furnishes  occagion  for  an  i 
paper  entitled    **  Highwaymen   of  the  1. 
Piukerton,  of  Piukertoa's  National  netectivo  A:  ¥ 

been  instrumental    in    the  capture   of' 
robbers  gf  the  last  twenty  years.     Mn  T' 
riences  with  many  of  these  deaperadoes,  and  sitggesli  qk 
which  he  declares  would  effec*,ually  extormlnate  ibis  pQ 
clasd  of  crime. 

Governor    Roawell  P,   Flower,   of  New  York^  aotwi 
question  **  IIow  to  Improve  Our  Road^,*'  in  a  paper  whh 
conuaaud  wide  attention* 

W,  H.  Mallock  furnishes  an  article  on  •*Tbe  Prodairti 
the  Individual,*' and  Professor  Eellar»  the  wellknown  mij 
discusses  **  Magic  Atuong  iWt  ReJ  Men."  The  evils  of  ^ 
Rooms  and  Pool  Selling'*  are  set  forth  in  a  rigortm^  imfl 
Antliony  Comstock,  and  Dn  Henry  SmitV 
'*  Social  Relations  of  the  Insane/'  Two  ;j 
are  bracketed  together  under  the  caption  of 
In  the  first  Eva  Canel  describes  '•  The  Sp^ 
much  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  «eC(md  the  Mart^uide  de  San 
portrays  the  life  and  <i  ■:,  charact 

ienne"  in  a  most  enttii -^    ...vaner.     h 

Notes  and  Comments  Krastntt  Wiman  writer 

in  Congress  ;'*  John  E.  Ow 

an  effort  to  win  over  the  V. 

are  now  allied  with  iho  Itepublicans ;  Bi««ie  B*  Cruffnt 

the  failure  that  has  afi      *    '     ' 

among  tbe  Five  Civili 

•Tobis  K,  Raymond  predicu  '*  The  DecUiiG  of  lv<eclM^ 


w;n;„ 


E  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERl 


*'THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  AMEWCAN  WATER!'* 


"Sparkling  LONDONDERRY  is  the  leading  hotel,  club,  and  table 
Water.  An  antidote  to  stimulants,  matchless  in  flavor«  and  the 
delight  of  epicures.'* 

5,000  PHYSICIANS*  Including  more  than  a  hundred  Professoi 
In  the  leading  medical  colleges,  have  publicly  Indorsed  LONDON 
PERRY  as  the  most  powerful  solvent  of  Uric  Acid— the  cause  of 

iumatism,   Gout,   Gravel,    Bright's   and  all  Kidney  and  Bladder 
blesl 
; 


STfU  AH/a  SPAffMUMG.      FOR  SiU  SViHYWHERi.      WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

INDONDERRY  UTHIA  SPRING  WATER  CO., 


NASHUA,     N.    H, 


roRH  orncE  i 


i^^kte 


PH1LADELPMI\  Or?\Ct.t 


rilE  .\OHTH  Ai 


3  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 


TH(l0X^C>o|^E(irEg 


Among  th*  mAQj  populAx  i>ic(H>:9  wlU  be  (oi^od  "Toi 
Ctt4fuoT  JUcs  "  from  "  Bkk  Hub,"  *  1  Tuxiok*  Rowaibc*," 
"  THK  fr  *ci  Upon  THi  Flooh,"  "  Kifwiita  Cup'a  Hac«,  '  *ai| 
iDfinjr  uiHer  xrw  u><i  Cunou*  mcxa  u«  ioconHi,.rmted  lo  thi« 
tlcir^nt  work.  **Tas  Tusso"  la  tli«  tnoat  complvte  sod 
attraetlTe book  erer|nabUiMd.  saOpftrtA,  Ezrtm  Clikb,  Top 
Ont  79  ots.|  l2ABdMab<|jbi9iaiMnfl8««l«  FuUOiJt.  Pric* 

taw  at  a  Olanoai  or  Cvary 
Man  Hl«  Own  Counaeloft 

Tp  ti  Mew  niliomr  of  the  Laws  of  tb^ 
dlilTvrvr  t  HtaLc*  rif  our  Unloa.  uid 
tbo^ofibf  UfnrrmJ  Goverooiient  trf 
Lhv  United  HUtiv, 

OojKPuiKEp  TiBUE  or  CovTBarrm  -. 
AaKlirntneut,  Pnw**r  of  Attomer^  BUI 
of   hiiir,   rhjitd'i    Mcji^iuj't'.  i'L<^-k«, 

cbtlrn  t  ^  Imi- 

V  .„„_      .„i ;...., i..n. 

M  Mftulhrmoitooinplvta 

^  '  I  ever  publlabed^  coti- 

t4inuiv  'I'  )»4rt<«,  bound  i«  e«tf« 
ciotb,  fio«cp«icl,  $1.00. 

Tho  iipert  Calculator. 

A  conittlete  compeftdtum  of  whwftr 

c\iU    M  flfrnrta  and  iiMfvJ  hfdalneBi 

iDforiiiafloiU 

Tliip  fltfcaL^t  bonk  iit«[  cniTfitrhfid 

fivibi  ifiBoy  mrtbtKi"  "*« 

hi-work>n  AddttioT  q, 


ARlTlf*»FTir-  ptc,  ftf.  UCwt  T';»*^«'*. 
•I»r  .'•  1 1 3  4,  tHyitna  In  I«*lli«r  aad 
RHoOt  M  ct*. 


Ab«v»  lirtoki.  |wi«t|HJ<S,  «ft  rMwIpt  of 
prtcv.    AQKItT*WAirr«&. 

EKcelstor  PyblisMng  House, 

18  BEEMAll  ST.,  I£W  YORL 


TUEMOiiTKEAUAIiLEAMEtUa\ 
WEEKLY. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  TA€ 
Rev  €tv  of  Reviews^  who  probably  ex- 
amines more  periodicals  every  month 
than  any  other  editor  in  AmericEt  writes 
as  follows  to  the  editors  of  The  Critic: 

'♦  No  paper  that  I  receive  seems  to 
me  to  possess  so  completely  the  read- 
able quality  as  The  Critic.  It  reaches 
my  rooms  at  such  an  hour  as  to  get  into 
my  hands  in  the  morning,  and  I  always 
read  it  through  before  breakfast,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  morning  newspaper/' 

•*  The  first  literary  journal  in  America.** 
— Lond&n  Academy^ 


CBAS.  L.  WEBSTER 

NEW   BOOK! 


»3.0O  PER  YEAR. 

kTHE  CRmc  e<^ 


Low  Tide  on  Grand  Pr« 
of  Lyrics. 

By  Bliss  Carman.    NoaUy 

12x110,  ia)paf!e«   •!  "^» 

Tho  London  -ir  i^s  nyl 

Cannui  "  Che  mu  ^i^lfV^ 

I  atmdA  \k^A  prcHJ  Ui*tHi , '      1 1  H 
tbal  wr  anoounce  the  puthtl 
nr9t  Tolume  of  {Kiem^ 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson : 
of  His  Life  and  Wc 

By  Abthcr   WAiTtili.    R   A- 
cheap  edition,  CloUi^UlQat 
fLdO. 

W€  have  armoffed  for  the  i 

f»f  II  tj»*w  <»heap«*ilMinn  of  VL„  ^ 

-    "    -  -  tf^Md  w« 

wiik  aidd 

x%  auuBdaf^ 

rap^)>    nr   t  bcji  )Kiirv«if' m  h%aljr  lo  I 

laritj  aiDO<ig  loren  oT  Ida  \ 

On  Sunny  Shores 

By  CuwTojf  ScoLLARn»  aitttiar 
Summer   Sklea***      tasmov  SOB 


eitch  I 
touch 
more  1 1 

Under  Summer  Sk| 

By  CUntoo  SooLLABO.    STo,a0| 

**  Ttxem  recrirH*  of  lil«  waoil«rla„ 

10  aoK^  ' TflitUanaatjiail 

In  poi  '»'  p«ao* 

aiti!  ttt  T  ^^tichaiK  i 

dollithirni  \\t\rn  w  UK JC3  I«a4  af 
tbo  pro«s."— Tft*  CWIIc(N«w  Yo 

Our  VUIj 

By  Mart  Biraaiai.   ^*» 

l>aire*»,    Boand  Id  < 

Ado  wbila  ¥«Hiiiii  cj-  ., 

TAc  jftp^  <af«a  «a  a«r  i 
OfJhrr  tof  a«c»  lo  te  vmm^m 

•«*  Ovr  finMiniltf^aa  mr^  /or  fli»l»  ] 


m^^  L  ft'EBSTER 


CI 


HO 


COLLEG 


OONNCCTICUT. 


OONNICTICUT,  Norwaitt, 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls* 

iU  MIIe«  frciiii  New  York  Qity,} 


l*rlmArr    and     ColleRe     Prepflratorj'    Ch „, 

Mu9i<.%  Art  ADd  the  Lantpuctge^.  New  bnUdlDStt. 
steam  tienl,  tuciiQideiictJiit  llghu  gyintiaAtafii . 
CATofal  ftttoftUoii  to  moriiiB  «iid  auLnners.     22d 

MAS6ACHU8KTTS. 
MASSACHU61TTS,  Amher»t. 

Mt,    Pleasant  Family  School  for 
Boys. 

TJiorougb  prepiimtJon  for  College  or  Bualnes^. 
LodfttioQ  una ur pawed  for  beauiy  luid  beftltblul- 
nete.    Tor  drculart  iwply  to 

Wm,  K.  Xabh.  a.  M.,  PriDcipAl. 


HiASSACHUSETTS,  Woroofltor. 

Worcester  Academy, 

A  Bo7«*  i^chool  of  the  fa Ig best  fpnde.  flOth  year 
bcittriM  ^ept.  e,  T boron  KO  preMiu-aUoii  for  uny 
Cuiififr  '  nrj  SchooL   CGrtifloate  odmUs  lo 

fA^io^^ 

i     NEW  BtMLniNG^J! 
S€  ItOOL    IKM  M:,      t.lr    n  pcd    with 

lal;HJt.iir^rit!ri,  lif<ruii'-    'ji-l  -■,  ^ArflUM* 

gMilt.ni  rolf  1  «         UN.  r;  iih   every 

fiiL^i  if,  includiim  lire  place  in 

cm  I  land  perfectly  fltl«d  In- 

firm  rained  nurse. 

Ot  N I  iM.  11 .%  I*  L,  ufiuxcclled  In  beauty  of  stmc- 

tiire,    AU  ^uildio^  heated  by  fit«aiu.    Ample 

plaj^rtjuiidfiL 

D.  W.  AssRCROMBTC.  A.  M.*  Priiioip»l. 


NIW     YORK. 

tUftW  YORK,  M«wVork,R)v«r»l(l«  Drlv«,«fth 
and  8€th  Street*. 

lo  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

Ke-openud  October  3.  L'nuAual  facUliiea  for 
eJrfiHnrury  worl;  nrv  offered  by  tnc  equipment  of 
tf"  A' eat  86 lb  Street,  adjololiiff  the 

«cJ  leroted  to  prtutarj   clawei   cf 


NKW  VORIt,  Nlasam  Falls. 

De  Veaux. 

A  ihorouKb  and  proereaFive  ecbool  under  tbf 
M  littii  V  ny^rt-m.  Wallequipped.  Well  endowed, 
ICr  iiUatioD.     Exteoflive  And  beautiful 

irr  ^en  reaidcut  iQatmotora.     Only  de- 

ait  ire  taken. 

Rbqisald  Hkbkh  Cos.  PrindpaL 


MEW  YORKt  North  Granvttle. 

Mountain  View  Seminary. 

St"'^-'>*i  "if"r  In  Kns    ei.-i    ^i!  itrh- Hi.;  send  stamp, 
DA  ;  free  tnitton. 

Sti  rooms,  eteani 

K^,  .  „ —    ...v  branches;  miL, 

i»art  oL.  bii»,,  private  life. 

NSW  voptis,  Pou^hkeep^le. 
Eaatman  Business  ColloRe. 


Ill' 

otCi.      UUAilil 


PCmiSYtVAillA. 


PiNN8YLVANfA,  Ogontx  m.^r  PiiilftJ.}{it.i«^ 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

Represented  by  ita«raduatee  lo  Harvard,  Yalei^ 

Ptinceton,  Cornell,  Amherst,   University  of  Pau# 

Lafayette  and    West   Point.    iLchlprh   tnf?ersitY 

and  Trinity  Colleiie  added  for  'OS-  9Li    23d  year; 

John  CiiLViN  Ric«.  Prinoipftl. 


PCMNSYLVANIA.  Philadelphia,    Oerman- 
town* 

Walnut  Lane  School. 

Board  in p  and  Day  School  for  gJHs,  Thirty  f  ev- 
en th  year  opens  ScpL  28.  Academfo&l  and  college 
preparatory  ooursea.  For  circular,  address  Mrs* 
Trkodora  fi.  RiOfiARP8«  i^rincipal. 

Miss  Hara  Louise  Tkacy.  A.  M«,  Amoctmio 
PrinctpaL 


PENMSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia* 

Miss  Gordon's  Boarding  and  Day 

ScBooL  FOR  Young  La  diss.  4lli)  and  llli  Spruce 
J^treeL  Most  dellBbtful  location  tn  PhUadclpbia. 
13th  year  opens  Sept.  20. 1803.  French,  Music  and 
College  preparatory.    Circutar  od  application. 


VIRQINIA. 

VIRGINIA,  HoMfns.   lUicatcd la  YaJley ot  Yad 

Holllns  Institute 

For  -m  Ladies.  Fifty  first  See*lcD  opens  Sept.  %X 
1893.  E^cleetic  Courses  In  all  Languages  ana  Bei- 
tinoesL  Music  Art,  Elocution.  Klgblmale  profee- 
Boni«  20  ladf  ea.  1,200  feet  above  sea  lor  el.  Mineral 
waters.    Mountain  ioeoery. 

CBA9.  L.  CoCKiC,  Pup* . 


LANGUAGES 

^^1    Actually  Spoken  and  MaJiten 


French,  Germaa 
Spanish,  Italiao 


MoJitered  in  Ten  weeVs  wiiK- 
out  leafing  yoiir  homei  by  llie  Mcisterachaft  Syticm. 
Sjoth  Thousand.  PupiU  uught  u  if  actUAJiy  in  th« 
pre»<mc«  o  *^  ^  ■  «  jb  ^p  BB  1^  Pl  ■%  ^^^  teacher. 
Tctni*  far  11  II  PTCD  C  11  "'<'«»*^*»*P 

^v;:"mAo  I  tntU  ;".,„::: 

lion*  antwercil  ond  cxcrcLscsi  corrected  free  of  dureSkJ 
Specimen  copy  of  Part  i,  cither  language,  tott  free  on  "^ 
receipt  of  a  cent  p^iKLaee  stiunp. 

THE  MEISTERSCHAFT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

No.  196 
SinuAita   Sttfet 
BoMoa,  M  . 


IN  10  WEEKS 


NO.  60  rataloaiie  of  Standard  and  Kare 
aoolte on  Bibltoirraphy,  Folklore.  Library 
Cdltiona,  8portlnir,  etc.  at  moderate  flffaree, 
recent  addittons  to  the  stock  of 

rilAMOIS  p.  HAHPlll* 
•  y  Enet  leth  Streett  Mmm  Yortc, 

TM  A  B  C  OF  MONEY. 

By  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Umo,  pnper,  10  c^nta. 


3  Ea»t  Fourt^a^K  Ut%ai.  >4  . 


X  • 


n 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVETtTtSER. 


*  LISTEN  TO  THE  »'  t^Je  of 

PI  C^ D I  n  A  ^^^^ '^^  i<)«-  ^^ 

r  t^#r%  1  K##%  vttiit»«eH  Mi6  draw- 
tiuclu  In  o<u-  munthly  **  Florida  Uotiii^* 
nrekiT."  telllniir  of  aa  kkal  townslilp  hocI 
cMtnato.  High  bonlibfol  livDda.  f^re^dom  frotn 
Front  1^ ,  8  w a  m  p«  an  < t  M  ale  rla,  T*  cl«4ir  lAkm. 
4  *liriip  l]i]ine»  iv>ld  on  |l  01}  if  and  up)  per  tnoatb 
Cheap  iranKportatlon  to  Bettlentand  proapectori. 


Cheap  and  ispiif\  hotel  board.    Frve  boatlats,  etc, 

QrairBf*»«    Xtnw '     "' ' 

Htapfcft. 


Qraiiip»«    Lemon II    and    Pfavapplen    our 


tinminpr  Is  here  clellglitfaL  No  tirfrrcKl^B,  qo 
liqm>r.  F;aiD))le  Hapcr  Free.  Hundreds  buyliiK, 
Write  now. 

O.  df .  CaOglBT,  Bttitor* 

Avon  Pmrk,  Fla. 


[)/  To  10^  Net  to  Investors  1 

r   on  FIBBT  MOETOAQE  Improrad  Froperty 

II  LOA>'S.    Titles   liuarim^ifHL     reriMjaal  attonUoii 
U  O'lvfu  to  every  deUtiL      tJeat  refcnsaeea     FtUI  in 
*  rnifltlrtD  ffladly  g-lven. 

Jofl>'p&  F.  Buihei  Bait  Lakb  Qitj,  Vtah, 


(ip«n|lca>eii.    H*lBf   Bf    ••lUBg 
*Hlld  Reliable  Plaleh"  Qmtj 

ptmei\cwA  wmj  ta  rep4»l«  rwtj  uid 


Vo  vxpenvtHT,  polltblur 


qataklj  don* bf  dipping  la  meli 


,'.  Thtflfc  plMc  at ««« 
fllMMloti;  lull  &  Id  lOjfwwi;  flaa 
Balik  whm  t«Jc«a  traa  lb*  plKtar. 
■va7  IWmllr  bv  plwUsff  to  4m. 
FlKt«r««IU  readlljr.  Proaulvt*. 


Q*^A  C%C\  Wortb  of  Musk'  fnr  f^iio.  ISi  pa«rt  full 
(<^7  ,C  \/*\J' V7  and  comolofcp.  Kull  sLted  music.  Vocal 
and  I nst rumen tai,  entitled  **  The  l£vi»nitiit  Pmrly," 
Fiicli  cMrnpr»itjtir»iii  an  American  oopyrlght  by  thp  best 
i'tfrnpoftorii  iiiid  Aiithr^rA.    <4i^  i-thrinmitlcloDH.^    Sent  pofit- 

8»kl  fnr  3k>.    FUA  N  K  UA  ai)lM>,  '1*^9  Bower j, 
•w  York. 


IT  11  lINC^itAVKD  ¥ISITIIVG  CAttOS 
till  i*1.0«».— For  15  cent*  w©  will  Bend  you  a 
U  %M  couy  of  our  new  illUf*Lratod  Cani  Etiquette 
S  t  o  r  y  « ^  i?1 1  RCii  A  It  MT  M  A  R€  H- 
LAND^K  OUTING.^)  Ha^mpJea  ViaiLinK  Cards 
Of  Wedding  Invitations  4  oeata  ^atlBfaoLlon  ^uar- 
imt^ed.  Tho  Bellmou  Bros.  Ca,  328  Oak  St., 
Toledo,  O. 


BatI  Cabinet  Rollins  Chair. 

A  CUftE  fur      A  l^Tlcelt'Btt 
E  b  0  u  m  fttlsm,  Dooo  to  thone 
LIviT  and  !?klD,uaablo   to 
Dlffcsaejf,  Etc    lurslk. 

BrDBTS  AKD  COMTifVOia, 

Betrriptin  liiti  tent  frci, 
Hew  Eayvi  Ohtdt  Co.,  Hew  Hmfl«  Ot. 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAI. 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


Are  nn(oqnal<^d  for  avnooth,  toiiK^^  iMula, 
If  four  wtAUoner  does  not  lc««p  tb4>nn,  mentton  The 
tlamra  JkMaacAA  Rbtikw,  aod  cend  ifK?.  in  »tampjit<» 
iomph  Dixon  Onielble  Company,  Jei-K'y  City,  N.  J.,  for 
Miniito  w<irt]i  dotttoto  the  inoorj. 


BEHOVED  TOJ 

HARTl 

PATENT 


Winifow  Slidii 


It  la 

AmcHe 

the  i.\A 

tb* 

a. 

th. 

'.« 

tti. 

tJr.) 

..J 

Illoi 

''  la^H 

■  ril#    WntiUKl. 


THE 


HAHTMAN  SLIDIN6  BLl 

57  Larwilt  S,,  Crtsiltne,  0. 


INLAID    KLOOtl 
of  every  deBcription,  |  and  i  incl 


Watnscotings,    Ce/ftngf,   and   Wood 
FINiftT  QUALITY  OF  WOJ 


SeEkd    Tor   "  3ook:    of  I>at1 


CALIFORNIA  K'u^'S^T^i^'fe"^ 

Oountlet.    ueamaDatMut  the  land  of  l_ 
foremoat  newspaper^  The    iioe    Anse 
Dally.  8  toaupaget,  t3^is  p«r  qitarUfr, 
Wi'eKly,    12  pages,  §1  Su  per    year, 
Tl  MEt^f  Loa  AnselM,  rat 


A  WOIIAH'S  SUCCESS? 


at  D0H&  lojccructlofi!!  rviltn  (adr  iv«d^n 
i.SohumbUff.)  MUL  J*  A,  Ka51tJti«  ■ulOi,, 


^hrlstmas  Gift  and  Birthday 
In  Exquisite  Bindicii 

Send  for  OEUlogne.^AgeaU  « Anted*— Li 
I»BOTBOH  BBOS..  Bichfield  Sprj 


ASK  YOUR  DEALKR  FOl 

SCARFS  AUD  SUSPEH 

Dearinf!  our  Trai!e-Mark^ 


REsioRnmumw 


ra\aTWCiAt 


A 


TliJEi:    AHB    TUK    lil^l 


can  bv  iil>H«»r^ 


•'-?l^r^o^"^^^^SS^lj:F^ 


^^iiSk,  ^S^SSSSIk  V 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVTEW  ADVERTISE} 


WORLD'S   FAIR 

VISITORS 

who  wish  to  see  the  GREAT  WEST  after  completing  their  visit  at 

CHICAGO 

will  save  money  and  time  by  arrang:ing  their  tour  compJetely  and  purchasing  Through 
Tickets  before  leaving  New  York. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company's  Railroad  and  Steamship  Lines 
offer  a  %*ariety  of  routes,  and  tlie  most  perfect  equipment  of  Pullman  sJeeping  and  dining 
cars.  Hnund  trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates  to  Mexico  and  Catlfornla,  Japan  and 
China,  aJso  Roimd-the- World  tickets. 

Through  freight  and  passenger  rates  to  all  points  in  Texas,  New  and  Old 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  China^  Japan,  Australia,  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  New  Zealand,  Central  America,  Florida  and  Havana. 

Free  descriptive  illimtrated  pamplets,  maps  and  time-tableSi 

Agencies  all  over  the  world. 

Southern  Pacific  Co/s  Sunset*  Ogden,  and  Shasta  Routes* 

Occidental  Sl  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  San  FmDeiscx>  to  Japan  and  China* 

Morgan  Steamship  Lines,  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans  to  Florida 

ftDd  Uavana. 

Houston  &  Texas  Central  R'y. 
Mexican  International  R.  R« 
San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  R*y  Co. 

Apply  to  B.  H  AWLEY,  Ass^t  Gen'l  Traffic  Mangr.  L.  H,  Nutting,  East*n  Pj 
Agienl,  S43  Broadway  and  No.  1  Battery  Place,  Wasliington  BuUdiog.  New  York 

PURE  CISTERN  WATER. 

LEE»S  FILTERING  JOINT  prevents  leaves,  soot,  bags, 
birds*  nents,  dead  hirds  and  i^H  other  foreign  matter  from  en* 
taring  your  cistern.  It  gives  you  PIT  RE  CISTERN 
WATER.  Physicians  say  that  IJMPURE  WATER  is 
prodiictire  of  Cholera,  Typhoid  and  Malarial  Fevers,  and 
various  other  complaints.  To  A%Oin  ALL  IMPt^RITIES 
use 

LEE'S  FILTERING  JOINT. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Money  Order,  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
dress  in  the  United  States,  for  the  following  priceit: 

^Witb  (-ut  ofl,-^      ^Without  Cot-ofT-^ 
Gatv.  Iron^. 

2.50 

3,00 
3.50 


aasgffl 


For a^inch  Pipe... < 

"    4    "        *'    . ... 

*»    5    **        "     ,,. 

'^    6    "        '^    ,   .. 
JUSTTHtTHIMO 

FOR AOCMTS. 


Tin, 

3,75 
8//6 
8.75 


Galv.  I:x)n. 
f3.00 
3.25 
3J5 

4^ 


Tin. 

2.25 

2.75 
3,25 


TUniilCICC   ilos.77,70A81  Ra^ttSt. 
I  nUlllAa  LCLi  OIMCIflMATI,0. 


SAFl^     INVESTMKNTS. 


Money  to  be  made  by  buying  to^^  lots  in  MARION,  the  capital  of  Linn  County 
the  garden  spot  of  Iowa.  Junction  of  the  Chicafco  &  Omalia  and  the  HU  Paul  & 
KaOM^City  lineit  of  the  C,  M  &  St  P.  Railway.  Location  healthful ;  iSnest  sclu:^^  vc^ 
Iowa.  Hiw  hiul  nu  bLwiu  and  w  sutTering  from  no  relapse.  Home  buUdins  »*:*aw6- 
Values  constantly  appreciating. 

For  \hu,  prices  and  tenos  address 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVEHTlSi 


Safest,  Fastest  and  Finest 

TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


BUN  TIA 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILl 


New  M,  Fialelil,  BaliioTe  and  WasMi 

ALL  TRAINS   VESTIBULED   FROM    END   TO   END» 


And  protected  bj  Pullman's  ADU'Te]e#coi>txi|r  A|»plia]ic«,  Includlag  nmign  Qismr 

Parlor  CflJn  &Dd  81ocp«ri, 

^  LL  0-4i?S  ^K^  TED  BT  STEAM  AND  LroUTBD  HT  PtNTSCa  dj 

THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO    RAIL 

MalDt&lns  a  Complete  Service  of  VetUtiuled  £xpre«a  Tmfftft  b«l' 


NEW  YORK,  CINCINNA 
SL  LOUIS  d 

PDllmao  Palace  Sid 


Rumilog  Tbftnicli  1 


t  ALL  B.  &  O.  1 


EAST    AND    ' 
Mtm  VIA  WAfSQIOTOIf . 


Oor,  Wood  SL  Aod  FUtk  Av 
Ctmrk  91.*  (  lilowo^  lit 


Q.Vv¥^^.V:>^\ 


mamammmamnsmgmmmimBm 


w 


The  Visitor  to  the  Pacific  Coast  should  not  fail  to  vnukc  his 


headquarters  at  the 


# 


PALACE  HOTEL, 


# 


San  Francisco. 


THE  COMFORT  OF  GUESTS  IS  OUR  CONSTANT  STUDY 

We  liAvc  recently   issued  a   nicely   INustrated  descriptfve   pamphlet  of  the 
Holelt  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  on  application.    Address 

PALACE  HOTEL. 

Advertismgr  Department.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


\ 


THE  CHiCAGO,  MILWAUKEE 
ST.  PAOL  RAILWAY 


RUNS 

Kleetric  Lijrhted  and  Sream  Heated  Ventlbalod 
Trains,  between  CbicaRO.  Milwaukee,  St. 
PfktiJ  and  Minneapolii,  dAily. 

ThrouRli  Pftrlor  Cars  on  Day  Trains  betwe«n  Cbi- 
—     -"    I ■»« I  and  Minneapolis. 

Xte  led  and  steam   HoAted   VestHbuIed 

^^  een  CbfCAKO  and  Omaba  and  8loux 

Tbio'iK^  Vi  ^ribti led  Slocplni;  Cars  dan r  between 
(hi.  rii;Lj  i?t.  Paul  and  Seville,  Waah. 

V\iiUi  iisLir&lns  each  way,  daily,  b«lween  Cbi- 
i.ri^Mi  nnd  MUwaukee. 

Solid  iraJns  between  CbfcaRO  and  piinolpal  polnto 
in  Northero  WisoonsiD  and  tbe  Peninvula  of 
Mtcbigan, 

TbruuKb  TlTttlns  with  Ptiface  Bloeplnir  Cars,  Free 
CUnir  Ciirti  and  Coacbe§  between  Chicago  and 
points  In  Iow««  Mioneaoia^  8outbem  and  Cen- 
tral liftkotA, 

The  (Irieei  iJiaioK  Care  In  tbe  World. 

Tbe  brst  i^leepiDK  Oira.  Electric  Rei^dlns  lAmps 
la  llcnha. 

T»M»  »«-«  rii.ii  ir,r.-*.(  rvrw^  of  pHrateCompartmefit 
Cbair  Cart  and  Buffbt 

finiurJioi:  roaa  in  iiiuiotfi.  Wisconsin,  Northern 
Jfcbifran.  Iowa.  Minnesota.  MiB«oun.  Soutb 

[Dakota  aad  Nortb  UiikotA. 

B^erytbiaii  Flrst-Claaa. 

Firetdaas  People  Paironfxe  Firet-Claaa  Unea, 
tik  fM  everrwbere  aell  tickets  over  the 

lilwaukeeflc  SU  Paul  R'y  or  address 
\  b  A PFOai>,  General  Pa^aeager  Af^ent, 
I  r>M'«vcrr>.  III. 


WORLD'S  FAIR  ROUTE. 
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mommmmwttnmn 


THE  ONLY  LINE 
RUNNING 
PULLMAN 
VE8T1BULED  TRAINS 
I  WITH 


DININQ    CARS 

BETWEEN 

Gincinnati,  Indianapolis 

AND 

CHiCAGO. 

TnK  Orkat  TenouoH  Car  Linb  Bktwckn 

CINCINNATI, 

TOLED#,  DETROIT, 

ST.  LOUIS  and  KEOKUK. 

^rSend  10  oeate  In  stamps  to  D.  O.  Sdwardi 
G,  P.  and  T.  AgL,  200  West  Ith  Street.  irincinnatL  ' 
O.,  and  receive  by  return  mall  tbe  C.  H.  ft  D* 

World*®     F^air    Alt>txm, 

a  benutifnl  oollertion  of  World**  Fair  views. 


THE  LARGEST   ESTABLISHMENT    DEVOTED    EXCLUSIVELY  TO 
HIGH   GRADE   LITHOGRAPHY   IN    THE   WEST. 


TBE  NORTH 


Gorham   Solid   Sil 

TOILET  WARES. 
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I N  view  of  the  great  dc 
*  wares  that  are  pai 
suitable  for  the  Hoi 
^*  -  Gorham  Mfg. 
.  prepared  a 
new  pattern 
Articles  a 
oihei 
whic 
ada 
pre! 
pur- 


Hu  Oorhvm  M/<. 


iijest  on  early  intpf- 
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GORHAM  MFG.  CO. 

SilversmtthSt  Broadway  and   Idth  St.«  N^ 

ThiM€  warea  art  represented  in  the  stocks  cftUl  the  better  Hasa  ofjei 


Miss  Maria  Parloa 

has  just  written  a  complete 
cook  book  containing  one 
hundred  recipes  adapted  for 
home  use,  which  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  made  by 
using  the  well-known 

Liebig  Company's 


Extract  of  Beef. 

This  book  is  neatly  and  at- 
tractively gotten  up,  and- 
Miss  Parloa  s  reputation  will 
be  a  guarantee  of  its  practi- 
cal value,  h  will  be  sent 
free  ou  amplication  by  postal 
to  Mes&T<K  V>Macv\H  %lC<^., 
27  Park  YUcfc,  \^wi  X^tV. 


Or  its  e^uivaicnf  tn  Lije 
far  One  Vear^  is  ^gr^ 
ihi  most  Rtliahit  /9%m\ 
P antes  in  the  Uniied 
**  Natural  FremiMm  ^t^ 
is  the  tt  ue  hne/aet^  0/  i 
ami  Orpkttm^ 


MUTUAL  RESER\| 
LIFE  ASSOCI/v; 

ttrllnlilr  Avrals  W» 
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botiorftble  history,  »od  f*f  the  character  and  achievements  of  many  of  ita 
j^romlnent  sons.  It  was  oriirinany  a  tradinK  post  where  the  Indians  came  to 
barter  their  skEns  and  furs  with  the  wily  Dutchmen  for  trinkets,  blankets, 
and  other  essentials  to  the  red  man*s  happiness.  Nature  dej=tip:ned  It  for  a 
city,  and  the  orignal  settlers  were  wise  lu  their  selection  of  this  spot  as  a 
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Its  beijm  tlic  BftMral  dlatribatiiis  poimi  for  «  ^«r7l 
«etl(Mi of  ttecomtxy*  iiirliiiing  New  Yatl^  Kcv 
Jerwr  ftiid  FemvTlvsa^    A !■!«■>  aqoidtttAiii  from  New  Ta 
•ootli  and  Mostnal  cm  tbe  nonlif  from  Boston  on  Uw  cmI  i 
Ibe  wc«t ;  lo6»tied  as  Ifae  bead  ol  ibe  Hudson  Btvcr  Mid 
tewUitof  tlM  ftie  and  the  mmhti  u  torminiit  of  i 
ft  ceeapkm  a  atrmxi^e  powlion  geogmpliicaJ  I j^  Ibe  ta 
b«  better  amireciated  irbea  it  It  «t«tod  thmt  it  Is  eatfaaatcd  Oie  i 
of  the  Badaaa  Rirer  »s  Uiree  tinea  at  great  aa  lliat  ol  tl»e 
•eres  or  e%iit  timea  &«  Urjce  as  that  of  ttie  Ohio  or  MlMoari,  and  ] 
llila  we  add  chat  the  Kew  York  Central  and  Had^n  Blrer 
BeaaMlacr  It  Sarateea,  Albaoj  It  Soaqodiaikna.  We%t  Sliare, 
Aibaaj,  and  die  Fit^^bais  rallioada^  all  eeiiti«  bere,  tbe 
▼aatagea  of  this  location  aa  a  dUtrtbiitliig  centre  moat  be  i 
It  la  IneTi table  tberefore  that  keen,  sagaclooB  boaineea  omb  aad 
tarera  alKmld  locate  al  Albaur  their  base  of  tapplies  for  Baatem  i 
Some  of  the  laripest  store  maoa/actorert  of  the  oooDtry  are  1 
Several  of  the  iarieeat  wagoo  maoufactorers  of  the  West  hare  rery  I 
poiitoriea  here  to  anppljr  their  £a»tem  trad^. 

THIS  LrMBKR   DISTRICT, 

The  second  largest  lumber  market  in  the  4roantr7  is  Ihe  Alhaay  li 
district,  made  ao  bj  the  canal,  river  and  railroad  facilities  e^joyod  h* 
nowhere  else,  giving  it  nnexeelled  facilities.  Vast  qnaoUtiea  of 
pine  are  bandied  here,  and  a  steadily  id  creasing  trade  in  eholoa  Sj 
hemlock  from  the  Adiroodaelcs^  Canadian  pine  and  bardwooda' 
here  by  the  Champlatn  Canat  and  the  railroads  from  the  north  and 
handled  extensirelj.  Vast  stocks  are  kept  on  band,  and  the  trani 
aggregate  upwards  of  600/100,000  feet  per  annum.  Tbe  AlbsE^y  Loi 
Dealers'  Board  of  Trade  is  an  organization  designed  to  promote  tbe  inlet 
of  the  district. 

Tbe  organUatlon  of  tbe  Chamber  of  Commerce  foor  years  sin<^  wi 
beginning  of  an  organised  movement  among  local  busioesa  men  to 
before  the  country  the  advantages  of  Albany  as  a  plane  to  mannfaetun 
distribute  goods.  Rents  are  cheap  and  the  cost  of  Hviag  low.  Compel 
between  tb«  river  and  canal  and  railroads  make  freight  rates  tow,  espel 
to  Xew  York*  tbe  largest  consumer  of  goods  in  America.  Goods  cj 
only  be  produced  here  cheaper,  but  they  can  be  delivered  in  New  Yorl 
quicker  and  at  Um  co»t  of  tratufpoTtation  than  if  made  in  th€ii  citif  i 

The  Real  Estate  and  Power  Company  has  recently  been  ofj 
tbe  purpose  of  purchasing  or  erecting  buildings  suitable  for  man 
purposes,  and  giving  free  or  low  rents  for  a  term  of  yean  on  equi 
tlons.    Already  negotiations  are  ooder  way  to  locate  several  imj 
maDufacturlng  plants. 

BAKKS. 

Every  city  to  be  prosperous  must   be   well   supplied   with 
facilities  that  are  liberally  yet  carefully  managed.  Albany  is  very  fortu 
in  this  respect,  having  sIjc  National  and  four  State  banks.  In  i 
private  banks,  savings  banks  and  building  and  loan  associationo. 
is  among  the  wealthiest  in  the  country  per  capita,  and  the  aavlj 
average  more  than  one  depositor  for  every  family  in  tbe  city, 
racent  financial  depression  every  bank  in  the  city  cared  Cor  Its  < 
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there  h^ing  no  runs  or  suspensions,  thas  abowtog  the  cooHdeDce  of  the 
home  people  in  their  financial  lustltutlona. 

Albany  was  among  the  hm  cities  to  utilize  electrieity  as  the  motiTe 
power  on  lt«  street  car  Hues,  and  to-day  has  one  of  the  finest  electric 
aystema  to  be  found  anywhere^ 

NEW    YORK    STAT£    CAPITOL. 

Albanians  are  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  grandest  leffislative 
huildiof;  in  the  country  ii  located  within  her  borders.  Situated  on  Capitol 
Hill,  155  feet  above  the  Hadson  River,  and  toweriog  majejiitically  above  all 
other  buildtnga  in  the  city,  no  one  need  he  told  what  buOding  it  is*  Its 
fame  la  world  wide,  and  the  thousands  of  Ti»iton$  who  annually  view  Its 
splendors  and  admire  its  grand  eurquickty  and  enthusiastically  acknowledjce 
that  it  is  the  most  aubstanttal,  the  most  artistic,  the  most  oonvenieot,  and 
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the  costliest  structure  of  the  kind  of  which  ancient  or  modern  history  gives 
any  account.  Citizens  of  tbe  Empire  St^ate  believe  that  it  iti  none  too  grand, 
or  beautiful,  or  costly,  for  the  proudest,  wealthiest,  and  moat  progressive 
State  in  tbe  Union.  Begun  in  1837  under  a  design  contemplating  tbe  ex* 
penditure  of  but  $1,000,000,  it  has  been  enlarged  to  tbe  preRent  proportions. 
Tbe  cost  to  date  has  been  about  130,000,000,  and  two  or  three  millions  more 
will  be  required  to  complete  it.  Future  generations  will  commend  the  fore^ 
sight  and  wisdom  which  provided  such  a  commodious  and  magnificent 
structure  for  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  our  State 
government.  As  a  political  centre  Albany  i«i  second  only  to  Wa^bington, 
resulting  in  there  being  more  newspaper  repre!^utatives  stationed  here  than 
in  any  other  city  saviai  the  national  capital. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  highest  courts  in  the  State  have  their  sessions  here,  and  the  Staie*a. 
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brightest  intellects  may  be  heard  tn  the  coart«  and  legislative  balliS.  ! 
of  the  Stale  officials,  legislators,  judges  and  eniinent  lawyers  haretheij 
flies  here  in  winter,  and  the  social  adTaota^es  are  therefore  manj 
pleasant.  With  a  population  a  little  less  than  ICPO.OOO  Albany  h 
churches  t)f  all  denooii nations  with  many  costly  church  edifices.  It  U 
tiie  seat  of  the  diocese  of  Albany  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchi 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Albany.  There  are  25  schools,  iocladl 
maitniflcent  high  school,  recently  entarp^ed.  During  the  last  two  yean( 
eral  very  large  and  well  equipped  school  buildings  bave  been  erected 
is  the  policy  of  Albaniaas  to  supDlyall  needed  educational  facilit 
dkion  to  these  public  institutions  there  is  the  Albany  Boys*  A 
tabltshed  in  1S15,  and  has  numbered  within  its  history  o^er  7,000 
It  wa»  in  this  institution  Chat  the  principle  of  the  electric  telegrapb 
tlrst  demonstrated^  afterwards  perfected  by  Morse. 

The  Girls'  Academy  Is  another  honored  institution  ranking  as  the  ol 
female  academy  in  the  country.  The  trustees  of  this  institution  hav 
centiy  erected  a  handsome  and  commodious  building  on  Wasliii 
Avenue^  near  Lark  Street,  aod  confidently  anticipate  a  still  wider  6^ 
usefulness.  St,  Agnes  is  another  very  popular  school,  the  outgrowl 
the  work  of  Bbbop  Doane.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  ii 
State,  and  an  attendance  of  several  hundred.  The  State  Normal  Col 
located  here  Is  one  of  the  highest  normal  schools  in  America  and  1 
beautiful  building  facing  Wasbiogton  Park,  and  a  very  able  corj 
teachers,  A  law  school  and  a  medical  college  furnish  the  faciliti« 
completing  an  education  in  law  or  medicine,  so  that  a  family  can  edi 
its  children  from  the  kiodergaten  to  the  special  schools  metioned  wii 
sending  them  away  from  home— an  important  factor  in  deciding  wh« 
go  to  educate  the  young.  The  Dudley  Observatory,  equipped  with  a 
buildlngi  a  new  telescope  and  accompaniments,  furnishes  splendid  facll 
for  students  of  astronomy  ;  a  deaf  and  dumb  school  is  another  specii 
stitution  drawing  pupils  from  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  a  young  i 
christian  association,  with  a  magnificent  building  thoroughly  equl 
with  gymnasium,  readingroom,  lecture  halls,  committee  rooms,  etc.. 
Dishes  splendid  social  facilities  for  the  youths  of  the  city  surroundi 
pure  and  elevating  associations.  The  Young  Woman's  Christian 
tion  is  another  flourishing  institution,  equally  appreciated,  nnd 
ing  much  good  for  the  joung  women  of  the  city ;  a  young  mei 
tion,  with  a  circulating  library  ;  a  public  library  in  the  High 
access  to  the  State  library  in  the  Capitcil,  furnish  ample  facilities  foi 
cultiyation  of  the  mind  out  of  school. 

HE  ^LTHFULKESa. 

Situated  on  three  bills  Albany  has  a  splendid  dr&inage  system, 
has  been  much  improved  within  five  years.  It  is  therefore  a  healthy 
cool  lo  the  summer  and  not  ejctremely  cold  in  the  winter*  Very  couTel 
to  Saratoga,  Lake  George,  the  Adirondacks,  the  Catskills,  or  the  Berki 
hills,  vacations  and  outings  can  be  easily  and  Inexpensively  t^kei 
has  many  miles  of  granite  block  and  asphalt  pavement,  and  they  ai 
ing  steadily  extended.  In  Washington  Park  Albany  has  perhaps  the 
and  best  kept  park  in  the  United  States.  The  recent  addition  of  the 
Fountain  to  the  splendid  monument  of  Robert  Bums  has  mateHall 
creased  the  interest  and  beauty  of  this  breathiog  place.  Persona  d 
still  more  information  in  reference  to  Albany  caa  doubtless  aeci 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Cooimeroe. 
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It  was  Sunday  morning  ftt  Quitititp(jM;k«  Three  canooa  flanked  the  rude 
roeetintC'bouse  and  a  mao  ia  Farltau  garb  waa  soundiDg  a  drucobeat 
mrou^Eh  the  streets  o(  tbe  little  town,  cajling  the  settlers  to  worship*  The 
colouii^tscanae  Forth  from  tbtiirdwetliags  and  marched  in  orderly  proces' 
slon  wkb  tbe  gravei»t  fares  to  tbe  meetiug-bouse.  Some  of  tbe  men  wens 
armed  wi lb  Kuns  and  pawTPder-borns,  In  tbe  bouse  of  prajer  all  the  men 
took  seats  on  one  side  of  the  alate ;  the  women,  on  the  other.  Tbe  armed 
men  sat  close  to  the  door  and  In  a  erode  watch-tower  upon  tbe  roof  ridge 
stood  a  sentinel  ready  to  warn  tbe  Rev.  John  Davenport  and  hia  little  tlock 
against  the  approach  of  any  hostile  Indians*  Among  those  seated  upon  tbe 
backless  benches  was  Tbeopbilus  Katon*  H^  and  tbe  pastor  were  tbe  prin« 
cipat  founders  and  leading  men  of  the  seitlementw 

These  two  Puritan  pioneers  and  their  300  followers  bad  set  sail  at  Bos- 
ton  a  year  before,  on  March  IM),  1038»  and  steered  their  pinnace  down  tbe  sea- 
coast  Into  Long  Island  Soaod,  and  landed  after  two  weeks  at  the  site  of  the 
present  New  Haven,  then  tbe  forest  borne  of  forty  Indian  braves  and  their 
families.  The  red  men  gladly  sold  their  land  to  tbe  English  settlers  for  a 
great  quantity  of  English  and  French  cutlery,  steeple-crowned  batd,  sombre 
eoats  and  knee* breeches,  and  long  black  hose,  John  Brockett  laid  out  the 
town  in  a  half  mile  sQuare  and  subdivided  this  into  nine  equal  squares. 

Most  of  the  settlers  were  ricb^  ibey  luckily  were  never  annoyed  by  In* 
dian  hostility » and  the  settlement  thrived  at  a  brisk  pace  through  three 
year^#  Many  of  the  men  were  merchants  and,  in  IBIL,  they  planted  a  com* 
mercial  colony  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Delaware  to  trade  with  tbe  Indians, 
Bat  the  Dutch  of  New  York  soon  appeared,  claimed  jurisdiction  and  had 
their  claims  allowed.  The  colony  was  dispersed.  This  costly  venture  so 
discouraged  tbe  merchants  that  they  dectdtd  to  build  a  big  ship  at  New 
Haven  and  freight  her  for  England. 

Tbe  ship  was  finished  and  freighted  by  January,  1647.  Her  master, 
Captain  Lambertoo,  found  her  **  walty,**  that  is  to  say  she  had  a  rolling 
motion^  which  rendered  her  unsea worthy.  Still  the  vessel  put  out  from 
port  in  that  month  amid  many  fears  and  tear^}.  She  sailed  against  the  wind 
half  an  hour.  Then  while  within  sight  of  those  on  !»bore,  her  masts  seemed 
to  go  by  tbe  board,  her  hull  careened,  and  she  vanished  beneath  the  waters 
of  tbe  Sound,  All  lier  valuable  cargo  was  lost  and  so  was  every  person 
aboard.  Tbe  New  idaveners  were  so  dejected  by  this  blow  that  they 
thtiugbt  and  talked  of  abandoning  the  settlement.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury they  struggled  through  privation  and  poverty  to  comparative  comfort 
and  thrift.    Their  progress  thereafter  towards  prosperity  was  so  steady  and 
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obTioua  tbat  in  1718,  Y&le  College  was  removed  from  84ybf04»l| 
UaTen,  In  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Sajbr.ok  pe4| 
chopped  down  some  of  the  bridges  between  the  towns  and  mlma  n 
with  about  a  quarter  of  the  college  library* 

The  first  coliege  building  erected  at  New  BftTeo  wa»a  woott^o 
170  feot  long  by  22  wide  and  three  stories  bight  It  was  painted  h\w^ 
the  famous  Yale  color.  This  structure  waa  th©  germ  of  the  itrea^ 
slty  which  has  dow20  buildings,  iiearlj  all  of  the  Dio«t  durable  mftti 
costliest  architecture.  Two  more  mammoth  batldinga  are  dqw 
White  Hall  and  the  Vaaderbilt  building.  Tberebtca  aC  th»  lltllii 
Ubr-%ry  that  were  left  by  the  Sa5 brook  depredators  have  bttr  'J 

by  a  multitude  of  lihrarie^.    The  uuiversity  jibrary  in  the  i  d 

ing  has  145«000  vol  umes  and  thousands  of  uu  bound  pamphlet*.  Ihcl^ 
and  Brothers  Jibrary  in  the  old  library  building  baa  3)2,QUC}  volni»«| 
growtDgat  the  rate  of  1,000  a  year;  the  Law  Mbraty  haa  9.000;  tba  J 
Scientific  School  library,  in  Sheffield  Hall*  contains  6.000  TolumM  of  I 
valuable  mathematical  works;  the  Trowbridge  reference  Iibrmry  li 
Memorial  Ual),  H^OOO  Totumes  of  theological  literature  ;  Lb«  Lawel 
library  of  church  music  in  West  Divinity  Hall  ban  8^(100  titlcii  is  I 
umea ;  the  Art  School  library  baa  500  Tolumes,  and  tbc  1,000 
maDU?»cripts  of  the  library  of  the  Ainerica.Q  Oriental  Society  mr^  ktfl 
Chitteoden  library  building.  The  students  of  the  university  oooi] 
2,000,  representing  almost  e?ery  State  and  Territory  in  tb«  VnltmA 
and  aeireral  foreign  countries.  This  anircrBity  popuiaUob  la  ft  vtr; 
able  addition  to  the  "town'*  population,  which  numbtra  between  1 
100,000.  The  other  educational  features  of  New  Uaven  ano  the 
Grammar  School,  founded  in  luao ;  the  HIHbouse  Hiiifih  6<aiool«  and  I 
public  schools.  Another  lar#£e  high  school  baiidlug^  ft  iftiittftt  I 
cchooKanda  State  Normal  School  are  all  now  liated  f or  artctio 
sites  hare  been  pnrcba^d  and  the  three  great  butldiugi  will  WOG 
ing. 

New  Haven  Is  tbe  third  most  populous  city  to  New  Sngl^sd.    U 
widened  its  territory  from  Brockett's  half  mile  aqiiare  to  nln«  aqofti 
is  adding  $1,000,000  worth  of  homes  and  §2,000,000  worth  ol  Ii>dttat«i4 
year  to  the  grand  list,  has  five  long  systeraa  of  street  rallwaym,  la 
by  the  trolley  system  with  tbe  towoN  of  Mamden,  Kaat  Haven 
A  great  local  belt  line  is  to  be  in  operation  beiora  n«itOrtoJ 
branch  lines  to  the  present  systems  are  to  be  put  ta  oficmtlOft  fti 
lime.    The  town  ia  tunnelled  In  various  dit       '         bf 
which  all  focus  at  tbe  Union  depot  of  the  C<  i  mad,    H^ 

is  the  Mtnpping  place  for  all  tbe  New  York  cxprrft>»  trains  frooi 
Providence^  Worcester  and  SpriygUeld.  Them  aro  thirty  iraina 
New  York  city  and  afteen  to  Boston.    Tbe  watipr  froel  la  alx 
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and  lias  omTignble  channels  rea^^hlog  more  thaD  two  mtles  up  tbeQainnipiack 
Blver,  Dearij  a  mile  op  Miil  Biver,  and  for  a  short  diBtaoce  up  West  RtTcr* 

Possessed  of  these  excepUooal  ratlwajr and  w&t^r  facHlUes,  it  bioot 
difficult  to  account  for  the  steady  and  untnterrapted  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  **  City  ol  Etms."  BeaLdes  beiug  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attracts 
Ive  "home  cities,**  New  Haven  has  become  a  great  Industrial  centre.  Here 
are  some  of  its  larf^est  industries :  Tbe  Winchester  RepeatiDg  Arms  Com^ 
ptJijt  whose  rifles  are  famous  the  world  over,  gires  employment  to  l^OOO 
ineQ«  Sargent  Sc  Co.,  manufacturer  of  alt  kinds  of  hardware  devices, 
employ  over 2,000  bands ;  the  New  Haven  Cloelc  Caoipany  has  1,200  workmeu; 
the  h*  Candee  &  Company,  rubber  boot  and  shoe  manufactureri,  keep  agreat 
oolony  of  men  and  women  at  work  duriug  tbe  busy  season.  Besides  these, 
the  New  Haven  Electric  Company,  the  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Company, the  Na- 
tional Folding  Box  and  Paper  Company,  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  the 
Andrew  B.  Hendryz  &  Company,  manufacturer  of  bird  cage»  ;  the  Southern 
New  England  Telephone  Company,  whose  office  and  mechanical  headquar> 
ters  are  at  New  Haven ;  the  American  Needle  and  Fishhook  Company,  the 
6.  Sboninger  &  Compauy,  piano  manufacturers;  the  Feck  Brothers 
it  Company,  iron  and  braiss  founders.  There  are  also  eight  coiBet 
factories,  giving  employment  to  thousands  four  ship-building  yards, 
five  brick-makiDg  plants,  and  carrisi^e  manufacturing  conipnnieH  whose 
work  Is  known  throughout  the  United  States.  The  great  oyster  plantations 
in  the  harbor  and  waters  adjacent  thereto  repref^cnt  millions  of  dollsrs, 
most  of  which  is  several  fathoms  under  tbe  sea.  ''  Fair  Haven  oysters  "  are 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  industrial  features  of  New  Haven  ;  anything 
anywhere  a  full  list,  even  in  schedule  brevity,  is  impossible  iu  this  article* 
The  commercial,  industrial,  educational  and  borne  advantages  of  New 
Haven  have  long  been  so  well  known  that  tbe  population  of  the  town  baa 
had  an  average  annual  increase  in  percentage  since  1800  of  35.43;  and  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  of  44  15.  The  salubrity  of  the  air  with  its  odor  of  salt 
water,  the  broad  streets  shaded  with  thousands  of  arching  elm  trees,  the 
clean,  trim  appearance  of  the  city,  the  thrift  in  every  department  of  life— 
along  tbe  harbor,  in  the  multiplex  manufactories,  In  the  multitude  of 
schools,  in  the  surging  railway  traitic,  in  the  building  of  countle^is  new 
homes  and  factories,  have  ail  made  New  Haven  an  exceptlonatly  attractive 
town  to  live  in. 

Its  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  second  oldest  Institution  of  its  kind  In 
tbe  republic ;  it  was  founded  in  1794.  One  of  its  ex-presidents,  James  D* 
l>e well,  is  President  of  tbe  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Trade.  The  New 
Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  membership  of  SBO,  all  men  of  the  best 
public  aeal.  T.  A tt water  Barnes  is  President,  and  bis  administration  has 
been  tiigoalized  by  the  project  of  an  industrial  power  building,  which  the 
Chamber  intends  to  make  tbe  most  convenient  and  best  equipped  in  South* 
ern  New  EnKland*  The  project  has  already  reached  the  subscription  stage 
and  the  c*hamh«r  is  conadent  of  making  ft  a  reality  by  which  small  out-of- 
towa  manufacturers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  share  in  and  enhance  the 
present  great  industrial  life  of  New  Haven.  Laitrence  F.  Staxlet. 
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Capital  and  energy  have  buiU  cltiea  and  dourishioff  town^  in  loe 
moat  unpromising  ;  yet^aa  a  rule,  the  location  mnat  favor  gt^wtfa.  ( 
west  side  of  New  Haven  Harbor  and  about  one  mile  from  Long  Island 
is  A  site  which  once  ried  with  New  Haven  as  the  spot  for  a  m  aritinii 
The  shallow  waters  of  the  Sound  shore  were  reason  sufficient  for 
Haven  submitting  to  be  but  a  suburb  of  New  Haven.  The  natural  hm 
development  of  a  superb  site  had  for  West  Haven  something  in  stoj 
better  than  Chapel  Street  in  the  city.  Awaitinfic  the  introduction  ofg] 
water,  street  Ugh t«»  pavements  and  lastly  electric  cars  coostituu^d 
advantage  of  a  lart^e  city  combined  with  the  luxury  of  a  quiet  healthy 
try  home.  The  main  line  and  also  the  Derby  brar.ch  of  the  N.  Y,,  N, 
H,  R,  R.  passes  nearly  through  the  centre  of  onr  territory  and  popul 
f^iving  every  facility  required  for  travel  and  trade. 

Another  atid  ordinarily  more  convenient  way  to  reach  us  is  to  teav 
Haven  Green  via  electric  cars,  and  in  twenty  niinutes  three  and  on 
miles  will  have  been  traversed,  and  West  Haven  Green  reached.  H 
peat— the  location  is  superb.  It  opens  to  the  south  where  lie  the  wM 
Ix>ng  Island  Sound  across  which  our  cool  breezes  come  In  the 
Then  In  the  winter  when  the  winds  are  northerly  we  are  prot< 
ridge  of  land  to  the  north  of  us.  We  have  a  diversity  in  hill  an< 
and  practically  no  marsh  or  swamp.  Speaking  of  it  a^  a  shore  resor 
from  a  sanitary  view  one  who  bad  be«n  a  medical  practitioner  inl 
Haven  for  forty  years  said :  **  I  think  perhaps  it  is  the  best  shore  In  a 
tary  point  of  view  In  the  United  States.**  Our  bias  leads  us  to  empl 
the  value  of  a  beautiful  and  healthy  location,  just  as  we  would  prejfi 
best  build (Dg  lot  in  town  with  a  modest  cottage  to  a  mansion  poorly  l< 
as  regards  natural  scenery,  health  and  good  neighbors.  Over  two  hu 
houses  have  been  built  in  less  than  two  years.  The  demand  for  rem 
exceeds  the  supply.  We  have  docks  and  shipbuilding  upon  a  faarboi 
ceptible  of  large  development.  The  West  Haven  Buctsle  Compan; 
Mathu^^bek  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Graham  Manufacturing  Com| 
the  Connecticut  Patent  Water  Pipe  Company  and  the  American  BacM 
Cartridge  Company  are  large  and  prosperous  manufacturing  plants, 
public  buildings  of  pretension  are  a  new  Union  School  Building  and  ft 
one  for  town  purposes.  The  school  bouse  co^t  over  $40,000  and  the 
hall  over  f  25.00a  West  Haven  is  the  seat  of  the  Keeley  Institu 
the  moat  beneficent  institutions  in  Connecticut.  The  building  is 
some  edifice,  in  which  many  a  man  has  regained  his  manhood. 

With  a  population  of  five  thousand  or  more  within  twenty  minnt 
the  centre  of  our  neighboring  city,  and  so  near  to  f{ew  York  city  that 
of  our  people  go  and  return  daily  in  pursuit  of  business,  It   becomes  s| 
Impossible  to  retard  progress.    There  is  no  boom,  and  we  do  not  wan  I 
Values  are  increasing  in  a  most  natural  and  healthy  way,  and  io-day 
a  point  where  seekers  for  homes  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opporti 

The  town  rebates  for  ten  years  the  taxes  of  manufacturing  cori*ora| 
Inquiries  will  receive  immediate  and  c^refal  attention  by  addressing 
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Baby's  Blood  Skin  and  Sealp 

Cleansed  Purified  and  Beautified 

Of  Every  Humor  Eruption  and  Disease 


By  the  Cuticura  Remedies  wheo  the  best  physicians,  hospitals,  and  all  other  reme- 
di{«  and  roetliods  of  treatment  faiJ.    They  aflford  immediate  relief  in  the  most  torturing 
K  y"'^^^^'^'^\  ^^  Itching  and  Bm^ninR  Eczemas,  and  other  itching, 

H  /^      ^       \^_  scaly,  cniflted   and  blotchy    akin  and  scalp  diseases, 

I         I  d^^*^^^^^H         ^\  P^r™Jt  rest  and  sleep,  and  point  to  a  permanent  and 

H        I         f^^^    ^V*     "^^/ilA  economical  (because  most  speedy)  cure. 


CUTICURA 


The  great  skin  cure,  and  CutiCura  Soap,  an  ex* 
quisite  skin  purifier  and  beautifier,  externally,  instantljl 
allay  the  most  intense  itcbing^  burning  and  inflamma* 
tion,  soothe  and  heal  raw  and  Irritated  surfaces,  clear 
the  skin  and  tjcalp  of  crusts  and  scales,  and  restore  the 
rf^.*:^*.^^.  ^^^'  while  Cutlcura  Resolvent,  the  new  blood 
B    (  ^/  /^?    )    ^°*^  ^^^  purifier  and  greatest  of    humor  remedies^ 

mU-c;^^^^lf  y^**   ^i~^    cleanses  the    blood  of   all  impurities  and  hereditary 

^^H    ^-''^^Ss,_,>^^         ^^      elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause. 

^^Vj7  '*  ALL  ABOUT  THic  BLOOD.  Srin,  Scalp,  APfD  Hair."  01  pagos,  3»»0  Diseaaes,  50  lUuf trationi,  and 
^       MO  TMtlinonlftlft.    Mailed  free  to  any  addros*,    A  book  of  pricelosa  value 

CuTioufu  RcMSDiKS  M«  Bold  throughout  ibe  world.    Price.  Ccticuka,  60c. i  Cutiouba  Soap,  25c*; 
Cuticura  Rbsolvixt,  fL    Prepared  by  Pottkr  Dhlto  and  CuEMiCAL  Cokpohation,  Boston. 


CHOCOIATMENIER 


IS 


Why 

Chocolayffleoier 

Qsed  tlie  World 
over  iQ  prefereoce 
to  Cocoa? 

6C£IL1S6  strenK(heniDff  properties 
""^^■'^^'^^"■'''^''^■^'^^''^''■''-'^  and  excei^tional  puritj. 
Powdered  Cocoa  h  sure  to  be  chemically 
treated,  tbirr^fore  more  or  less  tojurious  to 
bisalth,  U  yon  wish  to  improve  your  diges* 
tion^  abandon  tea^  coffee  and  cocoa,  and 
eQjoy  the  luxury  of  this  world  renowned 
Frencti  product. 

Cocoa  and 

Chocolate 
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CHOCOLAT 
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ABK     KO     MOKK    TO 

aa  CUM}«AHKD 

WTTH  HACB    OTIiSa 

THAN 


SkifTimed  Milk  to  pure  Cream. 

Dllf  nOf  CT  tfiir|tt«  rrcl|»<*«  and        S  KcnMon  tlilii 


usEPOND'S 
EXTRACT 


FOR 

MUSCULAR 

RHEUM  A  TISM, 

*'  My  wife  baa  been  afflicted  with  the  rheu 
matism  for  the  p&at  fl?e  weeks,  and  after  _ 
using  every  knowo   liDiment,   your  Pond^ 
Extract  came  and  we  rejoice  to  saf  It  i& 


Our  Best  Testimonial. 

Pianos  most  often  seen  on  concert  platforms  and  reconc 
in  advertisements  by  professional  players  are  not  necess 
best.  They  sound  well  because  they  are  usually  tune( 
each  performance  and  their  good  points  then  brought 
musicians  chosen  for  their  skill.  Do  you  value  testimoni 
have  thousands  of  them  in  the  shape  and  form  of 


itself  in  the  possession  of  as  many  pleased  and  ^rLtisfiedj 
It  is  our  best  testimonial. 

If  not  for  aaie  by  y oar 
local  dealer,  addrese 

TV\L  JOUM  CHURCH  CO.. 

nCAGG,  ILU 


Punishment  for  Looks. 


A  MONG  THE  ANCIENTS  if  two  persons  were 
suspected  of  having  committed  a  crime  and  it 
was  not  clear  which  was  guilty,   the  better  looking 
one  was  released  and  the  other  punished.      Whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  people  are  still  largely  judged  by 
their  faces.      High  character  may  shine  out  through 
every  feature  and  yet  the  face  be  made  almost  repul- 
sive with  pimples  or  other  disfigurements.     Much 
harm  may  be  done  to  the  complexion  by  strong, 
highly-scented,  colored  soaps,  and   the  public  is  ap- 
preciating more  and  more  every  day  the  importance 
of  a  pure  soap  for  toilet  use.      In   perfect  health  the 
skin  may  withstand  powerful  or  impure  soap,  but  not 
so  if  there  be  a  little  dyspepsia  or   biliousness.      A 
soap  which  embodies  the  most  modern  advances   in 
manufacture  is  "  VINOLIA"  SOAP,  which  isguar- 
■  anteed    pure    by    the    makers    and    is    one    usually 
I  recommended   by   medical   men  and   especially  der 
I  matoloeists. 


*  VInolia  "  Soap,  Premier,  1 5  ct», ;  Floral,  20  cts. ;  Balsamic,  2S  eta. ;  Toilet 

(OttoJ,  35  cts*,  and  Vestal,  55  cts.  per  tablet. 
'  Vinolla  "    Shavins   Sticks  <ToiletL    30  cts.,  40  cts.,    eo  cts.    (Vestal),    7S 

cts.  I  Flat   Cakes  (Toilet),  SO  cts.  <VestolU  51.25. 
'  VlnoUa  "  Cream  {for  Itching,  Face  Spots,  etc.).  50  cts.,  HI. OO,  |lf.75perbox. 
'  Vinolla"  Powder  (for  Redness,  Roughness,  etc^,  50  cts.,  3KOO,  IH.75  per 

box*  in  pink»  white,  or  cream  tints. 

mm})  ET  ciE..  mi  'm.iw.:^^^^. 


THM  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERfl'lSEMU 
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The  Three  Reasons 


for  the  constantly  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Franco- 
American  Soups,  are, 

I  St.  Such  Soups  cannot  be 
made  at  home  whatever  may 
be  the  cost  or  trouble. 

2d.  Their  high  quality 
has  never  been  approached 
by  other  makers. 

3d.  Their  price  is  mod- 
erate. 

S^imple  can*  your  choice,  mailed  on  fc* 
ceipt  of  ptHt-i^rf  14  ccftts* 

Mi'cV;  ^  III    Con»nfnin*,  ToifKito, 

MtAwnr,   Vauetmliio,  B«ef,  Pqk^  CkiA  Broth, 

P,S.  •*  Try  our  Plum  Pud- 
ding/*   Sample  14  cenU. 

FraTWO'Amej^can  Food  Company^ 

West  Broadway  &*  Franklin  St.,  New  Yin-k^ 


^fcl%%%%%^»%%^/V»^%%%^%^%»%%^%^%%%^%%%%%%%»%%%%%^%%%%%%%%%^»%^ 


Dorflin* 
Amerk 

CutG 

Everything 
Glass  for  ihe 

Beautiful   an 
pieces  for  wee 
^holiday  gifts. 


Anchored 


to  the  world   for  the  pleasure  and  good  of  those 
who  live  on  it^ 

Cud^by's  hiact  of  Beef, 

Rex  Braad* 

There's  nothing  more  delicious 
and  heahhfui  ihan  a  cup  of  bouiDon 
matie  frum  ihis  product.  It't  reliihed 
alike  by  invalid  and  athlete.  Evtr^ 
groi  er  leUi  it. 


a 


JUjffisttrtd  Trade  Mark. 


A  Bridal  Trousseau. 


/ft  offtsiderinj^  sa  important  a  matter  as  the  selecting  of  housekeeping  articles 

,  Jar  a  tridai  trousseau  one  naturally  aiki  such  questions  as.  Where  can  I  odtain 

thoroughly  reliable  goods  f      Where  can   I  procure  the  newest  and  most  desirabte 

t  goods  t     Where  can  I  find  a  full  assortment  of  these  to  select  from  t     and    Whire 

can  I  secure  such  goods  at  reasonable  prices  ?     In  answer  — 

We  Imve  made  a  specialty  of  Linens  and  Housekeeping  goods  generally  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  in  these  we  have  a  most  extensive  assortment  of  whatever  is 
metx^est  most  desirable,  and  perfectly  reliable  {our  stock  includes  also  some  specialties 
not  generally  procurable),  and  our  prices  are  very  moderate  for  the  class  of  goods 
offered. 

Samples  and  information  furnished  willingly.     Correspondence  invited 

JAMES   McCUTCHEON  &  CO.. 

The  Linen  Store. 
14  WEST  23d  STREET,  N.  Y. 


OXj  ^a.Zl.X  3^X^33 


GELATIHE 

For  Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange,  Charlotte  Russe. 

Pitlvtfiied  Qtlatine  i»  the  mast  convenient  for  fiirnW^    u^^*  ^%  W  t%^\aL\^^%  tcv^^^^ 

feu  time  to  di&soWe^ 


LONG  LIFE 

BEST  SERVICE 

BEAUTIFUL  WORK 

ARE  CHARACTERI8TIOS  OF  THE 

Caligraph 
Typewriter. 


The  Typewheel  Improvi 
Manifolding  and  P 


Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  oh  ArpLtcATioN. 

Tbe  American  WritiDg  MacMoe  Ga. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


The 

ANVIL 

and 

SHUTTLE 
Model  Hammond 


FuU  parUcuUrt  frq 

HAMflOND  TYPEWI 
447-449  East  5^ 
NEW  YQRl 


DUPLICATE   THE    SIMPLEX    TYP 


WHIST. 


{KjLUiUAzoo  Method). 


Tbe  Whiat  Charapionsbip  of  America 
♦       has  been  twice  decided  by  the  use 
of  the 

Kalamazoo  Tray. 

la  it  tbe  Best  System  Y 

Would  the  [eading  Whist  Players  of 
America  and  England  adopt  it  if  tt  were  not  ? 

It  ifl  simplicity  Itself  and  can  be 
played  at  one  or  more  tables  11 1  the  same 
time  with  one  set  of  Tray 

Aflk  any  first-claaa  Slationer  for  the  game 
or  write  us. 

I H LING  BROS,  &  t\t^N»».^ 


|f»qi.  hOf  extrm.    Bt^mi  for  ilrcii)  .i 

Bunplsz  TTpewrlter  Oo.,  30  QmtX  Ja 


TYPEWRIT 

Uoprejufllcifd  advice  {fiven.  Ail  i. 

BhipptKl  any  where  for  exMUjinaiio 

aSpeeinlt?.  Montliiy  pAVincLitiii.  fl 

tYPElfllTXB       f  €fi  UWny  St 

aXASaUASfSXS*    n^Mottroer^ 


IF  you  ftTB  wa^Dtin^  a  Typewi 
bay  f he  best?     Sena   for  O 
Munson    Machlnei*    Addreia  *r 
TV  A'KW RITER  CO..  162  La  S*»a 


BuejiiiJiTYP 

Otb«n  In  I 


VVhht  - 
a.nd  Whilst  i 
Jill  AltMJ-k:" 


CAUTION. 

baVG  a  pletur«<  of  a  bull  on  UiO 
back  Qlotlit^^kHik  tor  iU 


r^i.c•u^i^7, 

kidiicy  p&lna^ 


Druggists Jlverywhere,  or 

J.  M.  GROSVENOR  ^ 
Boston,  Mass« 


0o«< 


not  reduce  Cnc^ite  01^041 


roueh  trif  wrone  end  of  ttic  felt 
41  love  top 


GREAT   INDUCEMENTS  offered  you  to  become  Bcqnmn 

delicious,  fruit- flavored  Gum.  Send  us  five  outaide  wrappers  of  either  Cal 
.or  California  Pepsia  Gum,  and  two  S-centatamps,  and  we  will  send  you, 
I  Rider  Haggard's  famous  book,  **  Cleopatra.*'    Send  for  our  list  of  1,700 

J.  p.  PRIMLEY.  Chicago, 


Gr/^ve!IsElev/C 


Passenger  and  FitciGHr  El 

or  KVCRY  DKSCRtPTIO 


\^^Vi- 


hI-MEIalceilingcO. 


'OPK.N.Y. 


Vvmj  blMlf"  tritMl  bctfora  d*Uv«T]r  aiid  fru*i«nt««(L    8enl  b) 
» DAir«<}  m*l  I  to  itftf  Mdrt^in  npoo  receipt  of  ft.ii9. 

FKED  BOLLE  348  Weit  Hidlion  Street,  Ohiotgo. 

r>n  wh«n  In  nilcmiroikiid  tii«pectoiir«trt'k. 


PAST  FIIR-^^^'^     PROOF: 
r   /to  I    L  U  r\    v\^/vTER  FILTERS 


I't  every  reqairement  for  pure   dr{nkiQ«t  water.    The 

vFanm  and  all  DtHmAHB  o ebmh. 

or  for  cistern  or  well  water*    Med&la  ftod  iflplomAe 


Aim  COnetni'?te<1  on  '-riont^rir'  f.r'nrjiili-^^  ^o  ii* 

y 

fknow  of  fu>  fttfer  ttrhich.  in  my  opinfon,  ivm  ftr  tUpcnd^d  upon  to  remove  diMtum  0fnnft  but  /Aei 
"  «r.     / nhouifi  havt  no  f tar  of  \imieT  for  drinking  pnrpOfteft.  no  mnffrr  hmr  epfd^ie  ami  riofrnt^ 

uame  prtvaiUnii,t)ritt>idt!d  it  it^rt  fiUrrrd  with  a  properly  Htfri  J  "  Titter^    /  i«r^  tht 

\M^r  in  n%u  hou*r,  alt  the  tirru.  .  ^  ^  •  /Sv 

^^^^  Profeaaor  nf  tlitaiene  and  Physical  (  '(  UnirerMtp. 

iiU  I  vvfta  awarded  the  cootrac*.  over  all  competttors,  for  furniftVkVtv^^i 

I  d r  rvtiona  at  the  World's  Fair     Wrlle  n%  tiw  Cv\A\o«^ft  tks^^ ^jti^tiM.. 

'PASTKli/  f'IfiMBERLlNB  ?l\itV.«L  t^.^  \^%i\a^.^vv^^^^ 


TUtJ  J\(.)lxTH  AMKhi 


Dark  Room  at  our  tixh^bit  at  World's  Fatr  for  use  of  ¥<ftitlng  fntndi. 


Wpianos^'H 

ieaowned  for  Tone  and  Durability. 

Bold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Bented  and  Exchanged. 


«WW1 


The  FISCIIEli  PIANOS  are  used 
by  the  best  artists,  and  will  be  found 
ill  homes  of  re^iiemeiit,  taste,  and 
musical  ctiltare. 


WAREIiOO:MS : 


no   FIFTH  AVE.. 

COIL  IBTH  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


Premo  m 

The  Best  Camera  in 

HAS  ALL  IMPROVEM; 

Best    Lens,   with    Our    H 

Shutter. 


Veifirht  s  Z  Poui 


&BUD  FOR  CATALOi 


ROCHESTER  OPTICl 

S.  Water  St-,  Rochest 


House  Desi 

The  '93  edition  of  Artis 
ings  shows  65  convenient* 
cal  and  beautiful  dwellings 
from  $650  to  ft  Of  000.  Tb 
the 

Latest  Ideas  )i 
Dwelling-House  Archi 
Views,  ftooT-pVans  and  es>um^Vfc%  oV  o^sv    v-i^^^^  ^^t.  \^  ^at  prcpai 


^^mmmmmmamm^ 


mm 


King's    Windsor    Asbestos 

Cement    Dry  M* 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPANTS  OF  | 

Since  the  completiou  of^vf  of  the  six  aides  of  crerrroom.  ball  and  olooet  oonsivte  < 
BolbinK  ^n  the  eoonomr  ot  bulliiitiff  upon  which  so  much  depends  for  DeataesB«  elDg 
AiilMsrroct  m&iin  and  eeiliiit^d.  Yec>  until  the  prtMlactfon of  Kin^p's  Windsor  Asbe^toe 
(and  thiit.  loo,  at  n  price  not  exceed inic  the  coat  of  fair  oommon  w&U  plaster »p  this  fi 
bulldiuK  bad  not  kept  pace  vrlth  other  budding:  jniproromcnLA. 

EXPLANATION  RELATING  TO  OUR  DRY  MORTAR- 

Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  we  have  made  and  sold  about  a  million  and  . 
our  wail  mau^nal  known  a»  KING'S  WINDSOR  ASBESTOS  CKMiCNT,  Wifb  wbfi 
mixed  tboir  own  stiiid  ;  bni  finding  that  in  sonie  tuetattoes  they  bare  diBresarded  our  f 
tbe  amount  and  quatitif  of  sand  to  be  used  wltb  lt>  and  not  beixiAf  tbuB  able  to  irua 
«.ut  havirjK  control  of  the  quaiiiUy  and  quality  of  this  e*i8ent1al  tnirrcdfeot.  wo  hav 
eutabliifhod  in  c?onnection  with  oar  Mills  an  extensive  SaND  PLANT«  and  now 
r.^mouii  Cement  not  only  a  suitable  quality  but  correct  qunjUUu  of  tbo  be«t  aele 
hanic  aand,  tieingtiaelf  first  flyetemnticalfy  treated— that  ie.  tboroni^bly  scrf^n  . 
dried  thus  providing  a  rrlitibie  nnd  prr/rci  wall  nTiit«riaK  ready  for  us*».  except  the  I 
by  the  plasterer -and  this  is  onr  WINDSOR  ASBESTO;^  CEMENT  DRY  MORTAR. 

ASSURANCE  OF  PERFECT  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS, 

By  this  method,  together  with  accurately  proportioniuf^all  the  inirredients  [hj  au^ 
of  the  &nmeK  we  ar«  now  fully  enabled  to  control  the  propOTiion,  quantiiy  una  quf 
yetuous  incorponUion  of  ali  the  tnuterials,  and  thereby  to  E^uaraates  perfect  Walls  ad 

HOW  COMMON  PLASTER  IS  MADE, 

The  tndl«p«nBab1e  Requisitoa  in  the  Production  of  Wall  Plaster,  of  whriterer  oatu 
able  qtsaliiy  and  preparation  of  the  niiiterlale,  especially  the  #on<f  ;  'id*  proper  pro 
Ifrediontg  ;  and,  3d.  thoruusb    and   bouiGReneona  mixing  of  the  same.      No&Oiif 
or  can  he  aL nelly  or  approxiniately  conipiittd  with  In  mabiuf;  wall  plaster  by  tbe__ 
sand  Ib  eifMoQiweU  selected,  is  never  treated  abat  is.  properly  soreenod,  i(      ' 
maieriala  arts  proportioned  by  f^uesa,  without  pretension  to  the  least  accaraicy, 
incorporated  or  mixed— to  do  either  of  which  by  hand  labor  would  be  too  oxp 
imDossthle  on  or  at  the  premises  where  the  pla<$ter  ia  to  be  osod .    Not hlnfr 8hort| 
ana  steam-power  renders  tt  possible  lo  pruducc^  property  tnade  Wall  Plaster,  \ 
produce  a  superbly  superior  niatorial  for  even  lea»  than  a  poorer  article. 

RELATIVE  COST  OF  OUR  CEMENT  AND  COMMON  PLAS 

Though  our  01  ate  rial  la  Infinitely  superior  to  any  wall  plaster  made  of  lime,  hair  I 
iDBTreclients,  our  utetbod  of  production  onablctj*  us  to  more  than  compote  with  the  eof 
of  common  lor  any  i»tber)  wall  pki2jit«:r»  im  wtll  appear.  The  materuttsand  labor»  tor 
centre-pieced  and  tlnisbtoK  c^jat,  aiMi  the  labor  for  applyinie  the  plaster  that  oonal  ^ 
brown  ooatti  of  given  tbicknews.  will  cost  the  saoie  whatever  be  the  itind  of  plasti 
and  brown  coatH  :  ttierefore,  the  relatfye  coat  of  our  Windsor  Cement  Dry  Morta 
is  narrowed  dowii  to  the  comparaiive  coai  of  common  plaitter  {for  >n^y-nt,-h  n  tni 
wet  up  ami  tempered,  re^idyfor  the  hod:  and  the  east  qfour  li'i/ 
aUo  read  if  to  tret  u  p.  For  c^im  pari  son  we  will  talte  Col .  Gilmort; 
isemployed  for  Government  work,  and  cited  in  Form  Boolts  as  */<a. «.,...,  „,,-.,,  ,  „^ 
.  4  i  iishels.  at 25  cents  ;  Sand.  7  IimhIs,  atTS  cents;  labor  for  mixing,  staeitluK  and  . 
amountinf?  to  fit  15  for  u**  square  yards,  or  1^/^  cents  per  square  yard.  Our  materia 
bulldiuir.  at  our  price,  |ii,70  i>er  ton  laft^r  deducting  rebate  for  bags  returned),  for  «iM 
c»B.  per  sq.  yd.— showing  a  ditfcronco  in  favor  of  our  material  of  3M  cts.  per  >q  f  d. 
refers  to  ^'-inch  ground  work  on  wood  lath,  and  holds  good  on  all  other  lathmK,  brioiL| 

ADVANTAGES    IN    FAVOR    OF    WINDSOR    CEMENT    DRY    MOf 
COMMON   HAND-MADE   PLASTER* 

Though  so  far  superior  to  all  other  wall  plasters,  it  costs  no  more  than  common  1 
fore,  can  i>e  universailjr  iiltOrded»  and  for  alt  clsasee  of  bulldinics.    It  Is  three  tin* 
tlnicA  harder— free  from  acid  or  any  other  corrosive  or  otherwise  iiyurioUB  cbeo  ' 
which  it  IB  wet-ap  is  largely  taken  up  by  the  set,  and  does  not,  Iberefore.  evap< 
the  woodwork  of  the  structure.    It  adheres  stronger  to  brick ,  all  kinds  of  lal 
matenala^iH  more  easily  applied— saves  dote,  as  the  carpenters  can  almost  ii_„^ 
plasterers— i^  not  Injured  by  frost  after  it  is  once  set.     As  it  fs  wet-up  within  th«J 
lerers  lae  not  delayed  by  storms  or  freexing  temperature.    It  can  be  used  and  fli 
ordinary  plaster  can— registers,  tblmb^os.  etc,  can  be  cut  ^n  wtrh  iUt  extendi 
driven  into  it  without  blemish.    It  relieves  Architects  anfi  ^  '  appreheii 

tvndant  upon  the  uncertainty  of  securing  Kood  walls  and  i  •  ^le  use  of  J 

m^tde  Jim e-and- hair  plas tor    It  is  particularly  adapted  for  ol.u.:;„  uie«»  slabs. ; 
chimneys*  and  the  lilte-HMin  be  applied  without  special  skUl  aod  by  any  phbSterc 
made  of  our  Cement  are  stranger,  harder,    tougher,  more  tenacious  and.  ela 
crack,  or  fall  off— ore  lees  porous  and  therefore  less  absorptive  of  water,  moistarft. 
heuce  more  wholesome  and  sanatory  and  lesR  expensive  to  paint— are  free  from  ; 
hair,  asbest^is  being  used  for  fibre.    They  are  lire,  wator.  vermin  and  ^erm  proof ' 
easily  defaced— being  smoother,  are  more  agreeable  to  touch  and   nsion- oefti 
cleejned  by  washing— and  they  obv^lato  heavy  cost  of  repairs, 

fiecatuwof  the  superior  strength,  adhesion,  tenacity  and  elasticity  of  our  Wind4 
applicable  to  facloriea,  prin Mug-houses,  etc.,  on  which  commoti  piaster  wouJd  not  aiaf 

%<end  (or  com\>Vt^lQ  u<?%U«e  on  the  sutiiect  of  "N£I£DED  IMPBOV£l(UCKT  IN  ) 
WALLS  AKl>  CRlU'Sii*." 


COrSMETER. 


BRANCH   OrriCE: 
^Franklin  Street,  New  York 


tEiV  ADVEBTl 

The  COMPTOMETER    Performs 

All  Arithmetical  Problems 

Connecteil  with  accounting  and  scientific  comijuui* 
don  at  a  saring  of  sixty  p«r  cent,  of  time,  it  in- 
sures absolute  accuracy  and  relieves  all  mi^utal 
atiaio,  foots  scattered  items  ju^t  as  well  aa  regu- 
lar coluoma.  Manv,  after  trying  one  Comptome- 
ter,  have  purchased  two,  three,  and  four. 

,  Potsdam  Red  Sandstone  Co.,  Potsdam»  N.Y,,^rlt©j^ 

"I i  ifl  DO  rxAfflf oration  lo  ^f  L&ai   tne  CkimptoiiJeier  vn^ihlot  oOI|^H 

niMi  f«  do  itiu  work  of  two. "  ^^^M 

Mesara.  Martin  D.  Steevera  &  Co.,  Board  of  Tradfiw^H 

Chlca|FO,writ«;  **Tb«  sro^teat  Mstaiaooe  e^or  iDveatfid  lor  tlui       1 

Pamphlet  Tree. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg,  Co.. 

52  to   56  inin^is  Street^   Chlcaifo. 


^^w-*- 


tr^4^ 


^^'-      *  W^  *^  LKAUKKS    tu 

Z>'^^^  WW     the  tnaaufaeture  of 

bifch  ffrade    special tlca   In 

vehicles. 

Our  Cart«  and  Traps  are 

buitt  on  the  most  Approved 

j  Unos  by  skilled  workmen, 

and  are   fnlshed    In    the 

height  of  the  art. 

£i  the r  plain  or  ball- bear 
ing  axles. 

"^  Catalogue  Iree  on  appll 
cation. 

W.     S.     KRAZIBR    ©•    COMPANY, 

373-37&    WABASH    AVE*,     CHICACO. 
Faetory  mtkd  Jtlaln  Office,  AURORA,  ILI^m  i^-  **•  A. 


WW 
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m  TiM  Old  RillaUa  Staniiard  Pan,  Ih  OM. 

ESTERBROOK^  FALCON: 


ii^\J^ 


80  J'oka  e«^  K.  V. 


—     ^mm^. 


A  Book  for  the  Mitllons. 

THrougti  a 

cflrnoiH. 

Olldp  aflUld  lnlcrr»rvTheniJway« 


OBLD'S  FIIIB 


I  of  a.n    Nstiuns,   mnd    other    view* 

Iff B«iKi»  I  Ticuii  m.  ct*,  at 


M  OTHER   BTYUtBrn 


SHREWD  CrcJcf* 
AJwari  po«t  them- 
telres  Iwloca  mudwi- 
lag  viMela  Wa  aak 
^ou  tobreonM 
■boat  the 
tMPrRIAI 


AME«Jt  FROST  CO 


nm^:'' 


riKilaftraplilo    Soovenlr    AJkioait    ta    A[b«firi« 
«  ctiL  to  iXOO,  tKMtiiald  by  mall     A^nd  t<*t  n^* 

MtirS  OEVIIEO  CHEESL 

III  13  ni  V  I  iii«M  fof  Ei^fftufM,  Toor  Oroopr  tei 
iill*«|a»Mr  will  hm  weoi,  eUsrvH  pripaid,  wm 
toClflf  einiU,  br  tb«  malEar. 

A«  04  r&S»  Sf.  Ir««fe«  Mm. 


h^'-^^ 


1  ^.f 


vot 


WITH  THE  SIMPLE 

statemetit  that  tbe  below  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  us  from  London.- 
Outfitter,  whose  basiDes»  there  waa  to  seciire  the  best  Ea^^lish  noTeJdes  U 
•tyles,  we  leare  it  to  speak  for  itaelf* 

,.,**!  eertatnlj  doubted  your  anertJoii  tbftt  I  ihould  tUid  oothliitf  In  fi|||| 
Puis  wbJeta  I  had  not  a1read>  mi«u  among  >  oar  uew  «atxipl«ft  of  Moctafvlk  ftklx^ 
coUan.    '  Seelns  J"  b^lieviog/  1  think,  ft  ab  mj  remark, 

"  Well*  Tve  proved  your  clatir  a.  So  far  aa  the  object  of  my  vlalt  here  lac 
weU  remained  at  hon.c  Hnd  saved  mj  money.  It's  exacctj  aa  yon  aald:  Rvcry 
liondoner  la  wearlner  ideculcally  tbe  same  paurrvK  of  madra*  and  percale  »lilrtli| 
Bbowed  me,  and  assured  me  were  pattemt  fecuriMl  from  ber«  to  be  brought  * 
JfoDarcl)  label ;  and  exactly  tbe  same  shape  of  t  rolrudfn^  fiolnt  eollatv  a»  ahi 
Oliictt  Atonipcd    NAUSBOK.  POCAS6ET  and  LAMANKA  Ktytcft. 

"  Vm  proud  to  deal  wjtb  one  flnn  of  Amerlcati  sbirt^  collar  ond  cuff  uiaimracti 
ban  an  exact  kiiowtedge  of  Eoropejai  Meaa,  and  ibe  ability  to  truibfully  rej^trodi 
oiur  borne  trade. 

"  It  Is  anew  tblng  tndeed  vtblcb  cnablei  New  York,  Chicago  and  the  whole  U 
by  Bfniply  parrbaMlng  UoDarcb  ablrta  and  C I uett  collars  and  cuSk  fo 
nenUI  noveltlee  ■tmaltaneouely  with  Ihelr  introdactlon  brre. 

"  Without  walUns  my  return,  you  will  aend  me  at  tnce,"  oto. 

All  above  refers  to  proper  atreet  dress slvirt9,  collars  aitd  cuffa  for  wintert 

merely  a  fact  that  a  colored  madraa  or  percale  shirt  wont  with  a  white  '^(^ 
collar  detached,  atid  with  self  liuk  cuffd  attached  ia  correct ;  for  it  ia  not 
pattern  desiipis  are  tdcDtical  with  those  nout  worn  let  London.  Thej  can! 
to*wear  exc.  ptinKin'\jy4^s^''  make. 

We  don't  retail,  hot  if  your  Oiitfitt**r  haao^t  what  you  want  and  won't 
we*tl  bee  that  jour  wants  are  attended  to  through  some  responsible  dealer, 


CLUETX,  COON  &•  CO.,  Mak:er« 


ao  iBlrt  A  OATH  TUB8,  Wholvk^lt  a  (LvUil.    For  •'BkUt 
itu^TJ  ^  Room"' A  "Porl»W*,"   Pumbl*',  many  Innf  «aM 

E.  I.  KnOHVllOn,  Amu  4r6ttr.  If /cA. 


fUlllloii— PofiCpatd  for  25  cents  (or  statapfi.; 


THE  HUMAN  HAIR 


dv 


Why  It  Falls  Off",  Turns  Urey,  and  tbe  Remedy. 
By  Prof.  H  AULEY  PAHKP^R,  F.  R,  A.  H, 

1013  Art-h  xStreet,  riillfidelphiA,  Pa. 
*S*«fy  ooa  aboQld  r«ad   Uua  little  book"-. 


PAR 
HAIR 

Cleansef    and 
Praiiiutfi    s    Itii 
Kover    Falla  ] 

Hall-  to  Ita 
Cuna  aealp  dl« 


OPIUM 


Morphine  fi) 
DH.J.Sti'pHe 


arpl 
20< 


to  20  d»ya. 


XMAS 


|DIALOQUES«  Ptoeeato^paak 

fl,n4  bow  toji«(  up  Faarlnatlmr  finii- 
day  Hchnol  Ent<tnaJtunent^-al(  1 0e, 
I  SKIDMOUS  A  CO.. »  John  St.  M.  T 


STUDY  "Ev 

I     n  W   Correjpor.denca' 
■■'*'•     School  of  Uir. 


^  ^DBOIUNe/    ,    OP  TMB  AG£> 
cVERVrAMILY 
^.^=-^  SHOULD  HAVE  IT 


AT 

HOnMEa      pardnilMiia 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

ffOb  34  TK1.BPUUN&  Boo 


WF       Ail  who  have 
F>  A  V     ill*'! ranee  may  i 
r  f\  I       wish  to  know 

POST-"','  ^' 

ACE.  lL  , 


0.  I.  OOWD  '^^  ^^4'  Tw  I 


Chicfi^o,  St.  T,otn>, 


Curious,  isn't  it- 

^j^m  bow  some  people  persist  in  dingingftoold-fo^ 
ideas  in  Ihe  face  of  acknowledged  improvements? 
For  many  vcara  lard  hns  bccti  the  housekeeper *9 
mainstay  for  sboriening  purposes.     She  k  news 
it  is  unwholesome,  no  matter  how  judiciously  tiscd  ; 
slie  is  aware  that  no  otlier  single  focKi  ingredient  liaa 
occasioned  so  much  indigestioa  and  ruined  so  many 
cx?mplexions:    and  yet,  ten  to  one,  when  a  perfect 
substitute,  a  substitute  lacking  all  the  unwholesome- 
cess  of  lard— is  offered  her  sbe  will  hesitate  to  give 
it  a  trial.     Wc  hope  you  arc  not  Ibis  particular  sort 
of  a  housekeeper,  because  wc  want  you  J4>  try 

Cottolene. 

CoTTOt,ENE  IS  OUR  Srni^TrTiTTR  FOR  Lard.  It  is  com- 
posed of  tlic  choicest  beef  suet  combined  with  a  bigbly 
rclincd  vegetable  oil,  and  while  giving  perfect  satisfaction 
for  all  shortening  and  frying  purposes,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  adding  a  delicious  "flavor  to  the  food,  it  is  easily  di- 
gested and  tborou^bly  w  holesome.  There  can 
be  no  harm  in  givmg  Cottolene  a  trial,  only 
be  sure  that  it  is  Cottolenk  and  not  an  imita- 
tion you  are  trying,  after  that  you  will  agree 
with  US  re^udlng  its  superiority  over  lard. 
CoTTOi^ENE  is  sold  in  three  and  five  pound  pails- 

Atode  only  by  N.  K.   FAIRBANK  &  CO., 

Mnntrrrd^  Ncw  York,  Boston,  Pbiladelphia,  San  Francisco. 


•*We  are  advertised  toy  our  loving  friends." 

«'^^  Baby  Mellin's  Food 


If  yoti  wfsli  yotir  infant  to  be  well  nour- 
ished, healthy,  bright,  and  active,  and 
to   grow  up  happy,  robust ,  and  vigorous. 

The  BE5T  FOOD  for 

Hand-fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Con  vales* 
cents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged, 

—  IS— 

Mellin's  Food 

IFANTS  and   INVALIDS. 

Br  Book  for  the  instniction  of  mothers, 

^*The  Care  and    Feeding 
of   Infants," 

be  niAilcd  free  to  auy  address  upon 
request, 

JBER-GOODALE  CO., 


M&&RU\.\.  T .  VVV1*^KV»» 


JSSSSk 


Vin  Mariani, 

French  Coca  preparation, 
strengthens,  stimul 
fies  and  refreshes 
system. 

For    invalids, 
brain    and    hoc 

appetite,  stomaci 
troubles  and  ir 
blood.  Effect 
and  lasting. 

As  palatable  as 
est  old  wines. 

Vin   MarianI 
by  the  Medical 
since  30  years 
Europe  and  Amei 
Universally  praised  and  invariably  useful  and  ef 

asserted  frequently  in_all  Medical  Journals,  and  by  j 

written  endorsements  from    prominent    physicians. 

popularly  used  tonic   stimulant  in  hospitals^  publl 

and  religious  institutions. 


VIN  MARIANI 


("MARIANI   WINE") 

AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  FANCY  GROCERIES  i 

Pfice^  per  Bottle ^   One  Dollar. 

FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS,  CTC,  ADDHI 


•'In  truth.  VIN  MARIANI  fs  perfect, 
gives  us  health,  drives  away  the  blues,  and 
is  of  such  excellent  quality,  that  who  ever 
tastes  it,  might  almost  desire  to  be  forever 
debilitated  and  depressed,  thus  to  have  a 
pretext  to  drink  it/' 

VICTORIEN  SARDOU. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  KANSAS. 


Top£KA,  the  capital  of  Kansas,  lies  within  a  few  mllea  of  the  exact  f^o- 
ffraphfcal  centre  of  the  United  States.  This  means  that  she  is  at  the  meet- 
tiift  place  of  alt  the  climates^  products,  industries,  currents  of  commerce  and 
Hne«  of  custom  and  opinioo  in  this  councry.  The  town  was  broadly  planned 
and  has  been  conscientiously  built.  Her  avenues  are  generously  wide- 
wide  to  a  fault,  until  one  thinks  of  a  few  years  hence  when  giaot  elms  and 
great  stretches  of  royal  blue  grass  will  make  these  avenues  truly  magni^* 
cent.  All  the  thorough  fares  are  as  broad  and  regular  as  those  of  Washing- 
ton«  with  this  difTerence  ;  The  wise  founders  of  Topeka  located  her  public 
ways  strictly  with  reference  to  the  best  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  drain- 
age. As  a  consequence  every  foot  of  the  town  site  is  dralnabte— and,  better 
yet^  every  foot  is  drained*  The  city  is  set  on  many  hilU,  all  of  happy  eleva- 
tion, so  that  it  can  not  be  hid.  But  it  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low*  It  Is 
neither  oat  of  sight  in  the  clouds  nor  In  the  tall  gra<is.  It  is  Judt  rii^ht,  Ita 
environment  is  like  the  picturesque  regions  about  Washington  and  Boston, 
The  streets  are  paved  with  aaphaltum^  granite,  brick  and  cedar;  and  the 
sewer  system,  the  water  system,  the  electric  lighting  and  railway  systems, 
are  surpassed  in  no  city  of  the  Union.  Of  the  nine  railway  lines  (owned 
by  three  companies)  entering  the  city»  three  are  transcontinental  tines»  so 
rhat  through  cars  from  and  to  Mexico,  Texas,  the  Pacific  Coast,  Puget 
Sound,  Utah,  the  North  and  the  East  are  conat'antly  pasaing.  The  climate 
of  the  locality  of  Topeka  is,  all  things  considered,  the  betit  in  the  United 
States.  It  ofters  the  golden  mean  between  the  trying  altitudes  of  the 
mountain  country,  and  the  enervating  and  debilitating  characteristics  of 
the  lower  levels  \  between  the  wint^rlesa  summers  of  parts  of  the  Southland 
the  summerlefiS  winters  of  parts  of  the  North,  Nearly  all  products  of  all 
North  American  regions  are  native  to  the  counirv  about  Topeka,  or  may  be 
bad  within  arm^s  reach.  Topeka  haft,  within  ner  proper  limits,  say  fifty 
thousand  people.  More  people  than  this  living  close  together  are  not  neces- 
sarv  for  the  happinet^s  of  any  well  minded  person;  The  gregarious  proclivity 
which  makes  essential  to  happiness  a  million  people  treadini^  on  each  other's 
toes,  is  not  a  healthful  proclfvity.  These  tUtj  thouimnd  ppople  of  Topeka 
have  practically  all  themachinery  of  modern  civilization.  They  have  at  least 
one  boildiuK  doer  than  any  in  either  New  York  or  Cbicago— the  Capitol 
Building.  They  have  two  large  public  libraries — city  and  Stato— to  which 
they  actually  have  free  access  without  thecostandred  tape  which  so  greatly 
impair  the  usefulness  of  many  Eastern  libraries.  Opera  nouaes  and  music 
balls  hring  Topeka  the  best  entert^ainmcnts  which  travel  between  New  York 
and  San  Frauciaco*  College  and  rnramon  school  bnildin^E^  churches,  club?!, 
commo<1iou8  office  buildings  and  beautiful  homes  give  appropriate  shelter 
to  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  law-loving  a  p^sople  as  can  anywhere  be 
found. 

The  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  financial  institutions  of  the 
citv  are  in  sound  condition,  as  exemption  from  failure  during  recent  tluieH 
o!  dintresa  baa  shown.  The  manufacturing  business  of  the  city  i^  large  and 
is  steadily  growing.  Locomotive*,  cars,  be^vy  machinery,  wagons,  books 
and  flour  are  among  the  chief  articles  manufactured.  The  fiour  output  of 
the  town  i^  said  to  be  only  second  to  that  of  Minneapolis.  The  general 
oJDces  and  general  shops  of  the  Santa  F6  road  are  in  Topeka,  as  al^o  th« 
general  oflSces  of  the  Rock  Island  system  west  of  the  Missouri  Hi ver.  A 
dam  acro4^  the  Kansas  River  is  soon  to  be  constructed.  Thi^  will  bring 
Topeka  close  to  Minneapolis  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  Topeka  is  the 
onfv  citf  of  its  size  in  the  world  where  the  moral  tone  of  its  people  is  so 
hign  as  to  successfully  forbid  the  existence  within  its  limits  of  a  saloon  for 
the  sal**  of  liquor  as  a  beverage.  There  is  probably  a  closer  observance  of 
Jaw  in  Topeka  than  in  other  city  of  it^  size^  C,  S*  Gl^SD, 
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If  *" beautiful  forsituatioD  "  i*  applicable  to  the  Imperial  City  of  Roi 
it  is  doubly  ^o  in  conoection  with  iurt  ooly  Cumberl&nd'a  nattiral  site, 
tbe  many  other  ad  t an ta (ices  that  are  eoibraoed  withio  her  bordei^. 

Herumed  m   by  majestic  hills  that  rise  in  picturesque  fommtion, 
city  may  be  regarded  as  having  indeed  taken  root  in  the  garden 
klAtorical  State,  while  resources  of  incalculable  beneflc  to  rari^ 
of  maoufacruriug  abound  throuKhout  her  eDviroDments  and  adui  ,  ^ 
of  benefit  scarcely  obtainable  in  such  diversity  elsewhere.    It  can  bo 
all  triirh,  that  no  thoroui^hly  bu^intss  firtn  engaging  in  the  eatab] 
of  any  adaptable  enterprise  here  has  ev^er  regret  red  tbe  adoption 
lion,  and  when  all   fL-qatrementi^  pertainiui^   to  the  aeTeral  lioes  that 
and  should  locate  here  have  been  considered^  and  attention  Kiven  tq 
tiona  that  do  exist  and  which  we  are  prepared  to  demonstrate,  it  ir ' 
be  wondered  ^t  that  drrnB  now  Hettled  In  Cumberland  find  it  a  mosi 

cai^eouB  location,  and  that  the  tndncements  held  forth  to  others  di  , 

po<^ition  are  presented  to  merchants  and  ma niifac taring  pn>spectora 
strenuouH  terras. 

Within  our  very  borders  are  mines  of  iron  ore  yet  undeveloped  whicti 
would  pay  capital  to  invcsti^rate.  A  lar^e  smelter  would  prore  valual 
here,  and  should  be  most  proUtable.  Already  two  large  steel  and  tin  pti 
firms  have  become  permanent  adjuncts* 

It  has  been  stated  by  high  autboHty  that  the  iron  ore  in  Alleg* 
County  in  many  caries  surpasses  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  doiibtrlil 
ores  or  thh  type  of  higher  metallic  value  can  be  found  in  any  portion  of  < 
own  country  in  such  profuse  deposits  and  within  such  economical  acc« 
For  glass  manufacturers  thia  is  an  enviable  locality.  Already  two  v< 
large  and  prospering  companies  are  engaged  in  that  line. 

Medina  sandstone  is  abundant— millions  of  tons  to  be  had  on  demand 
and  analysis  of  samtJ  by  Prof.  C.  A  Chandler  of  Columbia  CoUege  sho 
98,35  percent,  of  sili-a  and  only  0.42  per  cent,  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  thj 
will  be  seen  by  the  experieTJced  to  be  a  rail  able  for  glass  o(  tbe  bf^  ^ 

ft  may  be 'incidentally  remarked  that  one  of  the  glass  comtMtni 
found  things ao  thoroughly  adapted  to  their  line  that  they  bare 
to  pay  100  per  cent*  dividends  after  starting  in  1883  on  a  capital  of  f  15,) 
paying  alt  expenses,  doubling  capacity  at  a  cost  of  $18,000  in  1890,  and  ' 
lug  $7iXO0O  orer  and  above  liabilities,  the  same  amount  (flS.OOU) 
profit  for  lS90v 

Clay   of  excellent  quality^  suitable  for  building  and  paving  brh 
many  other  purposes  of  value,  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  Orec^ 
especially  is  found  in  large  deposits. 

Water  is  procured  from  springs  at  bed  of  the  Pototnac  Bivar,  ttnfaili] 
In  suppl  V  and  of  great  value  in  quality. 

Lumber   is   an   accessible   commodity,  the   West  Virginia  Central  J 
Pittsburgh   railway  opcratitig   through    the   great  timber  lands  of  Wf 
Virginia  and  bringing  to  Cniiiberland**  very  gate  vast  quantities  of  cabic 
and  coDStruction  woods  annually.    A  large  amount  of  wood  is  also  k 
in  from  sawmills  abounding  on  the  lines  of  the  various  roads  centriu 
and  It  is  a  fact  that  building  can  be  carried  on  at  much   le^s  eTp 
CumHerland  than  elsevi^here.    Of  fuel  much  may  be   said 
wood  aiid  coal ;  not  ouly  is  the  former  to  be  had  at  most  rv 
bat  aemi-bitumlnous  coal  can   be  purchased  for  delivery  r. 
mills  at  the  very  doors  for  from  $1  to  f  LIO  per  ton.    This  item  shci 
carefully  considered  by  large  Orma  now  burdened  with  heary  expen 
this  line  elsewhere,  and,  with  tbe  many  other  features  of  importance,^ 
he  an  incentive  to  locate    in  Cumberland.    At  present  naaoy  pr 
jobbing  and  wholesale  houses  are  eiitabUshed  here*  but  there  is  ph 
room  for  more  in  the  various  branches  of  merchanclise  trading. 

A  splendid  oppori unity  is  afforded  for  furniture  maoufacturers,  i 
only  because  of  cheap  fuel,  but  the  lumber  supply  so  adjacent,  and  the  Qi^ 
let  to  the  various  markets  of  both  the  Kast  and  the  West. 

Shoe  manufaeturers  should  also  do  well  here  and  are  invited  to  inap 
the  place  before  settling  elsewhere.    A  jobbing  hoaae  in  this  line  ] 
find  Cumberland  an  excellent  location. 

As  railways  have  important  influence  upon  tbe  ia teres ta  of  it  < 
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town,  it  U  well  to  bear  in  miod  that  the  B&Ultnore  &  Ohto  road  nioa 
tbrouj^b  Cumb«r1&nd^eftat  and  went— twenty  passcaffer  trains  daily,  and 
carries  an  imai«n»e  amount  of  freigli t  besides',  CnniberlaDd  beinje  the  centra 
of  their  three  diWsions.  They  are  alnaaboat  to  oonatruct  a  yard  with  a 
capacity  for  tbre«  tbotiM.nd  car^  in  thi^j  city. 

The  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  line'  also  operate  considerable  mile' 
age,  aa  do  the  Pennsylvania  and  tbe  Went  Virgioia  Central  &  PittAbtirgh 
railways.  Georges  Creek  &  Camberiand  RallroaMl  al^o  cornea  into  Cumber- 
Uuid. 

Two  daily  newspaper!,  five  weekly  and  various  monthly  pubUeations 
are  i^ued  here. 

Tbe  following  table  will  show  relative  distances  between  Camberlatid 
and  other  cities,  and  will  aDord  those  interested  an  opportunity  to  observe 
tbe  splendid  attitude  occupied  in  the  matter  of  competition  with  other  mar- 
kets: 

Now  Yorlc.  via  Pen nsv Ivan ia  Railroads, , 381  miles 

PtiJIftdclphUi,  r1'iBalttmore&:  Ohio  Railroad S87  mllea 

Biilttmore.  via  Eiaiti  more  Al  Ohio  Rail  rood 17Smit«« 

WiMhlufftot),  via  Baltimore  jt  Utito  Biiilroad ,...- IM  miles 

Harrl«barK,  VI ft  Cijtnbcfiand  Valley  Railroad  —  ...,.,*,.  .  ~  ,,,.. I75f  mll«s 

PittabuTffh.  via  Plttsbunth  &  ConocUflvilto  KaUroad... 150  miles 

Cliicat^o.  via  Balticooro  &  Ohio  Railroad , < 661  miles 

8L  Louis,  via,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R&flroad i«  .  7it  miles 

Ci ncm nil tU  via  Hal Umore  &  Ohio  Railroad ««. Ill  m Ilea 

Wbeebtifft  W.  Va..  via  BalLtmora  1^  Ohto  Railroad, 901  mllet 

PurkersbuME.  Va.,  via  BaJtltnore  &  Ohio  Railroad SOSmllaa 

Columbus,  O..  via  Bttitimorelt  Ohio  Railroad.. .*. »«,.  SiSiDllei 

Saudusky.  O.,  via  Haiti  more  S:  Ohio  Railroad .«..« 418  milee 

Cleveland ,  O..  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 9M  udlee 

Tbe  climate  is  excellent  and  the  city  has  always  been  free  from  epidem- 
ics caused  bv  adverse  topoj^raphical  conditiona.  There  is  no  rnar^hy  noil 
or  tnoraas  and  the  drainatre  la  good,  tbe  ffenfly  alopiog  ground  on  which 
tbe  city  is  built  bein^  of  itself  a  natural  lead- 
Cumberland  H  the  county  seat  of  Allegany  County.  Its  streets  are 
admirably  laid  out  in  eonformacion  with  natural  conditionb,  and  vitrified 
brick  is  now  beioj?  uned  in  pavement  construction. 

Many  beautiful  homes  have  been  erected  and  the  style  of  architecture 
in  business  edifices  is  beins  rapidly  changed  into  modem  character  In  keep- 
ing with  the  nrogreasive  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  population  is  at  present  15,1)00.  Tbe  Holly  system  for  water  service 
has  been  adopted  aod  is  in  use,  which  guarantees  fire  protection  in  connec 
Man  with  a  welleouipped  department,  thus  placing  insurance  rates  at  low 
comparison  and  anording  adequate  guardianship  for  all  emergencies  of  that 
nature. 

Police  protection  Is  splendid. 

Educational  affairs  are  attended  to  by  efficient  directors  and  the  school 
service  is  in  every  way  commendable.  T.  lH.  C.  A.  Is  erecting  a  handsome 
building  for  its  work,  and  social  conditions  of  a  high  order  nrevail.  All 
ordinary  branches  of  com me-rce  are  represeotcd  and  several  building  and 
loan  associations  are  prosperous.  Nineteen  churches  of  ten  different  de- 
nominations  indicate  the  moral  tendency.    Electric  railwav  affords  trans- 

Krtatlon  locally  and  tbe  streets  are  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity*  while 
nking  institutions  are  very  large  and  substantial,  aggregate  capital  being 
about  f  250,000. 

There  are  many  historical  features,  but  one  is  especially  worthy  of  men- 
tion, tbe  old  fort  Cumberland,  erected  by  General  Washington  and  upon 
which  site,  after  its  demoiiUon^  an  imposing  church  has  been  built,  whose 
grey  walls  glisten  through  the  evergreen  trellises  and  stand  a  seeming 
tribute  to  tbe  eternal  fitness  of  things  in  the  abandonment  of  battlements 
tor  the  eatabtishment  of  a  house  of  prayer  and  thanks. 

The  natural  surroundings  are  very  beautiful  and  no  city  was  ever  en- 
dowed with  grander  scenery  than  that  abounding  about  Cumberland.  In- 
deed, it  is  conceded  that**Tbe  Narrows"  is  one  of  the  grandest  gorges  in  the 
world,  being  formed  by  nature  through  WilTs  mountain,  which  rises 
iiiaje*(ticaliy  on  each  aide  to  great  heigh  t . 

We  desire  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  individuals  and  firms  aeek- 
ing  locations  to  correspond  with  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Aasoci- 
atlon,  who  will  not  only  furnish  detailed  information,  but  be  pleased  to 
receive  fitrangera  personally. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


FoHTT'FivB  years  ago  Thomas  H.  Benton,  IClaiKmrf's  gnrnt  «tA^ 
stood  oa  the  blafl  orerlookiziK  the  coafluence  of  the  Katifl4«  »iid  Mi 
rivers.    With  prophetic  eje  be  gazed  into  the  f ature  and  made  thm  \ 
tion  that  one  day  a  great  city  would  arise  on  tbe  spot  where  be 
When  be  said  that  the  city  woold  attain  to  a  population   of  fifty  UlO 
inbabitanta  bis  bearers  smiled  at  the  extrava^aDce  of  hla  dreaina. 
Benton  foresaw  was  realised  years  ago  and  today  a  great  city,  fn 
stands  where  be  then  stood.    What  be  riewed  with  prophetic  eye  j 
been  an  actuality,  bat  even  that  viaion  was  narrow  when  comp 
the  realities  that  have  unfolded  with  tbe  passing  of  time.    The  i 
of  tbe  future  as  seen  then  pale  into  insign  idea  nee  with  thoea  which  pr 
themselves  to  htm  who  now  stands  on  tbe  bluH  and  Ictokn  farwanL 
Kansas  City  of  Benton's  dream  is  now  a  three-fold  preeeoee,  bnt  wlclif 
bright  prospects  that  he  who  would  prophesy  the  future  inetropoU*  < 
nation  could  do  It  with  more  surety  of  falfilmeut  thao  did  our  greal  hH 


Tbe  questton  haa  been  aaked*  What  is  there  to  make  a  future  for  Ki 
City,  and  Why  Is  this  city  a  good  point  for  investment  f  tt 
glance  at  a  map  of  the  United  States  to  auswer  ihe  drat  queai 
answering  that  the  second  ia  also  answered*  Kanaae  Dty  ai 
centre  of  tbe  nation  and  at  the  gateway  of  the  wonderful  Middle  Wi 
is  tbe  entrepot  of  an  empire,  the  like  of  wbfch  is  not  to  be  fouad  U 
whole  world.  It  has  tbe  largest  agricultural  area  naturally  trtbutary 
of  any  city  in  the  world.  It  Is  tbe  commercial  centn?  for  the  vast 
and  Southwest  now  being  developed  with  greater  rapidity  tbso  ajr 
tion  of  the  coUDtry  ever  was  before.  It  la  on  tbe  Hoe  of  lea^t  rrsialaui 
tween  the  producer  and  consamer.  and  stands  as  the  natural  gmt 
through  which  all  the  rich  products  of  tbe  most  fertile  portion  u 
country  must  pass  to  markets  It  is  tbe  ideal  farmer  metropolla, 
twenty-nine  railroads  stretching  out  their  arms  to  bring  In  th«>  prodi 
a  common  centre.  It  has  long  been  tbe  great«Jit  agricultural  impk 
depot  in  the  world.  It  has  tbe  largest  smelter  and  largest  clay  pip 
tile  works  in  tbe  world*  It  is  even  now  wresting  the  pa^klon  iNU 
from  Chicago,  and  will,  within  a  year,  peas  that  city  and  beooiii«ll 
packing  and  live  stock  industries  in  the  world«  It  is  the  caeiiln  foi 
largest  coal  field  in  tbe  world. 

The  ouestion  may  be  asked.  Why  do  tbMS  twenty-nine  roads 

Kansas  Citv  f  Tbe  map  answers  again :  From  the  Vopf^gn^nhj  of  iImi 
trj  all  portions  of  the  great  interior  West  can  be  traversed  nroiD  '^'^ 
ofthe  Kanaae  River  by  a  water  grade. 

No  other  city  in  tbe  world  presents  to  the  investor  tbe  adv^ii  . 
are  offered  here,  for  no  city  glvcft  ^uch  promise  of  future  a*  do««  i£l 
cultural  metropolis.     During  all  tbe  flnaDciAl  ntonuft  that  have  swept 
tbe  landf  scarcely  a  ripple   has  di«turt»ed  tbe  calm  that  eomm  trim 
and  sound  basis  for  bosiness.    While  tbe  factories  of  oilltf  ^Mm  _ 
closed  and  thrown  thousands  of  working  people  out  of  enfilojniMit,^ 
solid  farmer  clement  that  is  behind   Kansan  City*»  prosperity  has  so  i 
talned  trade  that  not  a  single  commercial  failursnaa  come  that  csan 
tributed  to  tbe  unprecedented  conditions  that  have  oonralsed  ibi 
during  tbe  nast  summer. 

Unrivalled  growth  in  tbe  past,  ■tablllty  in  the  present,  an_  ,„ 
outlook  for  tbe  future  invite  the  serious  eonalderatlon  at  all  wbi> 
Ing  for  an  investing  point,  Clajudtcs  &. 
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CITY  grandly  sftiiRted  at  the  convergence  of  two  historical  rivers, 
^Ith  two  railroad!^  centrinic  at  iin  very  beart,  and  alfording,  through  both 
cbaiinets,  magnificent  outlet  for  all  prodiicls  manufactured  within  her 
borders.  The  object  of  ibis  outline  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  such 
manufacturers  aa  may  be  looking  for  locations  to  establish  their  plants, 
and  Invitation  is  cordially  extended  to  such  to  visit  the  city  and  fovestigate 
ilD  advantages.  A  splendid  ays  tern  of  water  works  and  sewerage  prevails, 
good  police  and  fire  proteclion  is  In  force,  and  climatic  conditions  are  favor- 
able to  good  health.  Electric  lights,  good  roads,  streetcar  line  and 
picturesque  surroundings  constitute  additional  features  of  importance.  A 
large  sanitarium  is  here  situated,  also  the  Turn  bull  Wagon  Company,  a 
very  large  concern  who  found  Defiance  adapted  to  tbeir  requirements,  and 
many  other  large  manufacturing  concerns  as  well. 

There  is  room  for  variouH  branches  of  industry,  such  as  a  paper  and 
flour  mill,  and  all  kinds  of  wood-working  plants*  Come  and  Tiiiiit  us,  and 
we  wiU  do  you  good.  Aii  inquiries  will  be  answered  by  Mr.  Caleb  D. 
Jordan,  Secretary  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  and  Mr.  Will  U.  Hooker,  Merchants' 
National  Bank, 


The  Hicbmond  &  Danvilii:  R  R  is  known  to  the  world  as  the  wide- 
awake lailroad  of  the  Soutbeasteru  slope.  If  you  are  going  south  or  west 
you  wilt  llnd  by  this  route  most  excellent  acbedule  and  through  ear  service 
It  baa  long  held  supremacy  among  the  Southern  railways  for  progressive- 
ness  and  adaptation  of  Improved  methods*  The  success  which  has  attended 
Its  efforts  to  promote  passenger  traffic  Is  the  indorsement  on  theoartof 
the  public,  and  Its  moat  notable  exemplification  of  superiority  la  found  io 
the  Washington  &  Southwestern  Vestibule  Limited,  which  is  operated 
solid  betiveen  New  York  and  New  Orleans  ;  also  carrying  Pullman  Draw- 
ing Hoom  Sleeping  Cars  between  New  York,  Allien,  Augusta,  AsheviJle, 
Hot  Springs  and  Washingt'On  and  Memphis  via  Bingham, 

With  characteristic  pluck  and  incomparable  enterprise  has  so  reduced 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  the  Mississippi  River  as  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  government,  and  has  made  schedules  for  carrying  the  mails 
that  easily  enables  it  to  outrival  the  Southern  world  of  railroad  with  Its 
wondrous  speed  and  brilliant  connections. 

On  December  1  the  new  line  to  Florida  will  be  open  for  traffic  via 
Richmond  &  Danville  R  R,  and  the  Florida  Central  Sc  Pensinsular.  The 
new  route  will  form  the  short  line  between  New  York  and  Jacksonville, 
and  will  offer  to  tbe  Florida  travel  most  attractive  schedule  and  through  «5ar 
service.  For  information  regarding  the  South  call  on  or  address  Mr. 
Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  229  Broadway,  New  Y'^ork,  or  W,  A* 
Turk.  General  Passenger  Agent,  1300  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington. 

D,a 


GREEN  COVE  SPRING,  FLORIDA. 

(CLAY  COUNTY) 


Grben  Cove  Spring  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  beantiful  St. 
Hiver.  thirty  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  and  ja  eai^ilj  reached  bj 
1\  &  K.  W.  H.  R.,  or  the  river  steamers,  the  lutter  ruakiog  a  delifthtfi 

The  town  owes  its  origin  and  growth    to  its  famous  White  Si 
Spriiig,  which  lies  in  its  heart  like  a  diamoDd  ?turrounded  bjr  eineral 
hriglit,  perfectly  clear,  sparklinK  water  (teoiperaiore  78  deRJ  boUlQ^ 
the  centre  of  a  natural  park  of  live  oak  and  palmetto. 

The  SprioK  ha*»  been  the  filature  of  the  place  from  the  lime  wli 
natives  found  by  accident  Its  curaHve  properties  to  the  present  tfm( 
hotels  and  baths  have  been  built  for  the  comfort  of  the  Norlhem  li 
Hence  the  town  is  essentially  a  **  Winter  Health  Resorr/*  and  has 
attractive  features.  The  name  **  Parlor  City*' has  been  applied  to 
Its  clranlincss  and  beauty*  its  pretty  homes,  delightful  walks  and  < 
parks  and  gardens. 

Much  of  this  has  been  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  the  1 
Village  Improvement  Association*  which  has  taken  charge  of  stro 
village  work.  Their  club  hcui^e  is  a  charming  villa,  with  assemblXt  M 
aud  tea  rooms,  and  is  open  to  tourists  and  townspeople. 

The  cJtniti^g  is  like  that  of  all  north tvestern  Florida;  the  blue 
balmy  air  and  bright  days  prevailing. 

For  those  seekmg  a  quiet  winter  reaort  this  place  has  no  equal. 


For  further  information  address 


V.  I. 

Green  Cove  Springs,  FU 


VINOLIA  SOAP. 


Thobb  who  are  partial  to  that  most  exqalstte  and  costly  of  all 
Otto  of  Rose,  will  be  iDterested  to  learn  that  the  peasants  who  prodtu 
Bulgaria  have  largely  given  op  raising  grain  in  order  to  raise  roses. 
as  the  price  of  Otto  in  large  quantities  three  yean  ago  came  qU 
ha'penny  a  drop,  it  now  reaches  from  a  penny  to  twopence  a  drop, 
teaspoon futs  (an  ounce!  of  Otto  would  now  cost  from  two  to  three  p 
and  a  small  canister  not  as  large  around  as  a  dinner  plate  and  abool 
Inches  thick  would  cost  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds.  The 
dented  demand  appears  to  have  been  created  by  the  "  Vinolia  '*  Soa| 
pany,  which  consumes  annually  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  Otto  ll 
**  Vioo.ia*^  Soap  and  which  has  advertised  an  Otto  Toilet  Sosp  every 
and  so  popularized  this  scent  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  There  hai 
quite  a  storm  among  the  manufacturers  of  Toilet  scents  in  Frani 
elsewhere  in  eonsequence  of  the  present  high  price,  due  to  a  ccrtaiu 
agents  In  Turkey  buying  up  the  bulk  of  Otto  and  so  running  up  the 
Many  manufacturers  will  now  have  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  prodq 
else  reduce  the  quantity  they  use  of  the  expensive  Oito.  The  mauuj 
ers  of  **  Vinotia  "Soap  are  advertising  that  the  price  and  quality  ot 
nolia"  Soap  shall  not  be  altered,  but  it  is  currently  reported  that  th< 
not  making  any  profit  this  year  on  their  Otto  Toilet  Soap,  thouu;h  thi 
a  very  large  quantity  of  the  scent  before  the  present  extraordinary 
were  nt&ched,—Ejschange^ 


WNORTF 


7IEW  ADVERTISER, 


Itching  Skin  Humors 

TortyriniTt  Disflgurinfa^  Eczemas 

Aad  everj  species  of  itcbing,  bamiDg,  b1e€<3ing,  scaly,  crastrd«  pimply,  and  b1orx;by  skfn 
and  ecalp  diseaaea  &re  relieved  in  the  majority  of  camea  by  &  sinjscle  application,  and  speedily, 
pertnaneotly  and  economically  cured  by  the  Ccticttra  Remediks 
wben  tbe  best  pby^icianft,  bospttab,  aud  alt  otber  remedies  fait.  No 
lanRUage  can  exaggerate  the  auSering  of  those  afflicted  with  the^e 
diseases,  especLallj  of  little  babiea,  whose  tender  skins  are  literally 
OD  Are, 


CUTICURA 


Re mediew  are  the  greatest  skin  cures,  blood  purifleni,  and  butni 
remedies  of  modern  ticnes,  are  absolutely  pure»  and  aKreeable  to  thL 
oioHl  aeosUiTe,  aud  may  be  used  on  tbe  youngest  Id  fan!  and  most 
delicate  invalid  with  gratifying  and  unfailing  Huccesa. 

CUTICURA,  the  great  skin  cure*  instantly  allays  the  nio»^t  intense 
Itching,  burning,  and  inflammation,  permits  rest  and  sleep,  heats  raiTj 
and  irritated  HurfaceK,  cleanses  tbe  scalp  of  cruf^t^n  and  r^cates,  Am^ 
restores  tbe  bair.  Cdticcra  Soap,  the  only  medicated  toilet  soap,  I . 
Indispensable  in  rlean^ing  diseaited  surfaces,  Cuticura  Hesolvicnt,] 
the  new  blood  and  skin  puH  tier  and  greatest  of  humor  remedles.eleana* 
es  tbe  blood  of  all  ImpnritieH,  and  thus  remnven  tb<*  cauAe,     Flence,, 

ibe  CuTicORA  RKMKDiEa  cure  every  humor  of^the  *kin,  j*caip,  and  blood,  with  Iosh  of  hair, 
AV^UowTOCtTtta  DteHAiittaorTnicSKiN  AM»  Bloui>/'  64  pasea,  300  Diseftses.  M)  llluatratloi: 

100  Toillmonlals.  will  b»  m«lled  free  to  any  nddress. 

CcmcpHA  KKMROigg  are  sold  thmuffboot  t  b«*  world.    Price,  ruTfctriiA.  50c. :  CrTtcttR a  9oap,  Iftci 

CuTiGURA  RcaoLVKfT,  ft.    Prepared  by  ForraK  Drug  ak i>  Chicmical  Co hpo ration,  BoBtoot  U.  9w  \,m 

PI  Ci  *  rod,  roasb  handa  p<iinrul  Qnicer  ends  And  etiapelesK  haMs  are  prevented] 
I  m  Dl  V  ^  Ki  fl  "*d  cured  by  Cut Icura  Soap»  incompa,rAbly  the  Rrea teit  of  flktn  ptirl<>| 
»«  1^  ^  «^««  •«  Acts  and  beaaliflers.  while  rival  lull  io  delicacy  and  ail  rpasfing  In  purltfJ 
tba  most  eapantive  of  toilet  and  nursery  9o%p^  The  onlif  mtdiiiaied  ioitet  soap  and  the  only  pre- 1 
9emtive  anoevrt  of  tnflamniaTfon  and  cIc^^irlTii?  of  the  pores,  the  cause  of  pimples.  blaoaaead%4 
rough,  rod,  and  oily  sk  n,  and  ^ tuple  bumort  of  loranti. 


CHOCOlATMENtER 


Commori 
Error. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa 

'A    are   by  many  sup- 

M    posed    to    be  one 

TI    and  the  same,  only 

that  one  is  a  pow- 

^=il    der    (hence    more 

easily  cookud)  and  the  other  is  not : 

This  la  wronir-TAKE  tbe  Yolk  from  the  Egg, 
TAKE  the  Oil  from  the  UUve. 

What  is  left  ? 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


A  Residue. 

fki  With  COCOA. 
In  comparison, 

COCOA  is  Skimmed  MiUc. 
CHOCOLATE,  Pure  Cream. 

"'""'  Chocolat-Menler; 

Yoar  grocer  is  bouod  to  get  it  for  you. 
PARrs.   -    MENIER.  -  London 


FOJ^ 


Dr.  A.  M*  CoLUNS,  Cameron,  Mo.  :  **I 
have  long  known  its  value  in  bieedinijf  piles. 
It  is  tbe  prince  of  remedies  in  ALL  FORMS 
of  HEMORRHOIDS,  especially  tboee  at> 
tended  with  BLEEDIKG/* 

Mrs,  Emma  Hhx,  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  "I 
have  suffered  &o  intensely  l^from  PILES) 
that  I  have  wanted  to  commit  suicide,  h 
thanks  to  your  medicine  I  am  cured*  soum 
and  well,  and  only  used  two  (KKcent  bottles 
of  POND*S  EXTRACT  and  one  box  of 
POiND'S  EXTRACT  OINTMENT/* 


Bfl  Wa^AA  A 


LONDON,  t 


m^E  NOim 


BOTH 

Diploma  and  Mei 


— or- 


Highest   Hon 

AWARDED  BY   THK 

\i/orld*s  Columbian  Exposition  Jury  of  Ai 

TO 

^^  Piano 

Made  by  Tbe  Everett  Piano  Ca,  Boaton,  Mua, 


The  Text  of  Our  Diplomas  is  as  Follows: 

To  the  Commktee  of  Judges—DKPT.  L.  Liberal  Arts, 

No.  Card — 6798. 

Exhibitor — Everett  P[anoCo.,  Boston,  Mass* 

Exhibit— The  Everett  Piano. 

Comments  :  I  report  that  this  exhibit  is  worthy  of  an 
possesses  a/«//,  sanoram  tone  and  the  susiainiftj^  ffower  is  VEH 
the  scale  is  smooth  and  well  balanced  and  the  action^  of  their  oiri 
fact  lire,  well  regulated  ;  the  touch  it  eisy  and  elattic  and  has  ^4^ 
ing  quality.  In  construction,  the  Finest  Material  is  used  ;  tl| 
mansh^p  sfwws  great  care^  and  the  cc^es  are  well  made,  Thi 
action  brackets  dtstv-^e  special  mention,  in  sasrtng  time  in  remov 
replacing  action. 

JCBT  or  AWAREW: 

DR.  R  zrenPELrj.  Prt^dwit  cwouro  ku*ic»i  ooUcb*.  (8i«is*d> 

y.  J,  m^VAC.  Piano  MAnar»<«'r,  St.  PetentNuv.  Vtnm^  OEOfMi 

QEQKiiK  NTB»K,  Piano  MAaute(.*t>.  New  Ywrk  CXiy,  Vi,  UlTl 

K.  P.  aA^RPSHntt,  OrvM  MAonfiiiOt'r^  Woromter.  VUm.  i   I1<  O 

UAX  SCRIBHIfArSlt.  nano  SljuiiifActV,  StucttcArt,  asr.  IU«n1  r>f  JaiUp 
Dk.  HnOH  A.  <a*A&K,  Uiii¥«f«lfcjr  of  P«>nui7rva^  PlitU. 


^KtBW  JJfVEKl-lSJSIt, ' 


THE  A.   B.  C.  OF  XHB 

CHEMISTRY  of  SOAP. 

I  What  is  a  Soap  ? 
A  soap  is  a  salt  formed  by  the  chemical  combination 
of  an  alkali  and  fatty  acid. 

What  are  the  alkalies  ? 

I  Soda»  potash  and  ammonia, 

I     What  is  a  fatty  acid  ? 

1     ^  That  which  in  combination  with  glycerine   consti- 

^bi^B  tutes  an  oil ;  e.  g.,  oleic  acid  and  glycerine  make 

^^^^B  olive  oil ;  stearic  acid  and  glycerine,  lard  ;   lauric 

^^^^"  acid  and  glycerine,  cocoanut  oil,  etc*,  etc, 

^Daes  it  make  any  difference  what  alkalies  are  used  ? 

K  Yes.     Hard  soap  is  soda  soap,  soft  soap  is  a  potash 

■  soap* 

Does  it  make  any  difference  what  fatty  acids  are  used  ? 

Yes.  For  example,  soap  made  with  stearic  acid  dis* 
solves  very  slowly,  while  that  made  with  lauric 
acid  dissolves  faster  and  lathers  freely. 

The  soap  basis  in  '*  Vinolia"  Soap  (before  it  is  subjected  to 
our  special  **toilet  refining  processes")  costs  probably  double  that 
of  other  ^^oreign    soaps,  which,  of  course   are   now  out   of   date. 
This  soap  was  awarded  the   medal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  thcL 
highest  award  in  the  world,  and  never  given  to  any  transparent,' 
etc.,  soaps. 


i 


•  VlnoUa  ••  Soa|>*Premier.  1 5  cts,  t  Floral,   20  eta. ;    Balsamic  Medical,  25  cts^i 
Toilet  (OttoU  35  ct»..  and  Vestal.  85  cts.  per  tablet. 


SOU^  ST  UAD/IKG  ORUGGfSTS.    /F  fQaRS  D0€$  HOT KifP  (7,  WRITE  DIRECT 


imm  £T  CE..  7S-TI  m^5.^v.\^^^- 


mF 


^g^mrmBammnBmi^BmaaBm 


SCHOOLS  6u  COLLEGES 


OONNKOTICUT. 


OOfiNECTIOUT,  Morwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls» 

(41  Miles  from  Hew  York  aty.) 

Prlmnry  and  Colle«o  Preparatory  CIabsos, 
Mualc,  Art  and  the  Latiifiiagea.  New  bnildtngB. 
steam  bent,  incandi! scout  Ifgbl,  ^ytDXuiBiam . 
Careful  attenUoti  tc  morale  and  manoers.  22d 
year, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Amh«r«t. 

Mt.    Pleasant   Family   School  for 
Boys. 

Thorough  prep&ratfon  for  CollegG  or  Busitie^* 
Location  aQturpaMed  lor  beauty  and  beaJlbfuJ- 
Deaa.    For  clrcu|ara  applT  to 


Wm. 


Sash,  A.  M^,  PriDcfpaL 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Worcester. 

The  Highland  Military  Academy. 

B©(jflQ»  !mh  year  Sept.  13.  Clitsstcal,  Scientific* 
Biisi  11089,  Pieparatory  Departments,  Uynmasiutu, 
Athletics  Enc^uraifodt  Careful  Training.  Home 
Influences. 

JoeepH  Alpen  Shaw.  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


NEW    YOUK. 


NEW  YORK,  New  York,  Riverside  Drive,  esth 
and  eetn  streets. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

UuqaujU  facllitlea  lor  elementary  work  are 
offered  by  the  equipment  of  ttie  bulldinK  ^<SS  Weat 
60tb  Street.  adjotninK  the  school  KrouodM.  de- 
voted TO  priumry  cJasfiCA  of  little  hoys  and  girla. 

MEW  YORIC,  PouKhkeepate. 

Eastman  Business  Collej^e. 

A  lire  aeboot  for  the  train! r«  of  lire  buplneaa 
me  a.  Thoroui^h  instractioa  in  Acadrmic  and 
CommercteU  Stwiies*  HUnoffraphyt  TyptxcrilinQ^ 
etc  Bualnega  men  soppLied  with  compei«nt  att- 
aiBtanta.    Addresd,  fi>rijataloKue, 

(jAKKiNaTON  Gaikks.  PresIdcnU 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


NEW    YORK. 


NEW  YORK,  North  OranvU 

Mountain  View  Samii 

Fr»*e  ttiltioa;  special  offer  lo 
!r  aund  Rtftoip,  name  N.  A,  K,     I 
Ail  coIko  or  buB'88  hrancb^^ 
•«leifr'y  to  the  three  H*b.    "*" 
880  sure  the  coming  year* 
$30,000  bidg. ;  opportunity 


PENNSYLV. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Osontz 

Cheltenham  Military 

Repreaentetl  by  it^  cfraduar**  i 
Princeton.  Corn*-l3,  Amlu  rsr,  U 
Lafayette  and    ^Vr  (i 

and  Trinity  Colk  rr 

.1  i  ^  \  IS 


PENNSYLVANIA,    Philii<l»| 
town. 

Walnut  Lane  School. 

Boarding  and  Tiay  School  for 
enth  yearop^ns  Sept,  28.  AcMd< 
preparatory  conr^et*.      Forcircu 

THIf-ODOKA  B.  KiCtlARJ?®.  frtHCf 
Mi*H    SAHiL    LOVIHB    TttACY.    4 

PrincipaL 


VIRGINIA. 


VIRQINIA,  Nolilns.   0. 

Holilns  Institute 

For  im  liadiea.  Fifty  fl rat 
1893.    iCclectIo  Courses  io  all  J 
eocea,  MuaIc,  Art.  Elooutio 
sors,  20  ladies.   L^faetab 
waters.    Mountain  soBDery. 


BOOKS  AT 


When  nailing  ji 


L I D lK AL      ^* i*^  '-^*'*f  V'^K: 

DISCOUNTS  uiS^J 

r,  E.  GRANT.  B< 
7  West  42d  Street, 

Munuon  tbla  AdTurtlM  mrui  aeMI  r^ 


ABC    OF    MON 

By     ANDREW     CARNEGIE. 

12mo.   Paper.      -      -       to  Cents. 


J  1 J  £^    j;\  i..f  i  h  i //   ^4J 


JUD80N  L.  SCOTT,  MANAOca 


Senrt  SKvnt  Btamp 
for  Ulustmied  caU 
aloffue*  70  strict  of 

LEiimi  iftmis »» 

ff ivarat  vrboieaai* 
Otr«f«,  Swir  lark. 


XMAS 


I  DIALOGUES*  Fi»aMtofiF««]B 

and  how  to  tfft  up  FkaetiMitlnjr  8va- 

I  sSlDMOBS  ft  CO.,  16  Jolm  8I..K,  ^ 


BATH  TUBS, 


%ll.    F<pr**tUib 


E.  J.  Hfltmtlon,  Ann  4rter,lrteJI, 


PARKER'S 
HAIR    BALSAM 

CXtmnwim    mrnl    iKUDiTK-jf  t'R*    hA!£ 
P»0[I>u(C«     »     liiimiiiiil     »rr*«?th, 

lf«v9r  F»ila  to  Setttoro    Ortty 

Hair  to  Its  Youthful   Color, 
Oum  K&lp  A\tt^*r*  *  hair  1«Llii^ 


lll'IIIHto  SO  liny  ft.    Nt>  jiay  till  <<iir«>fJ 
Wr  111  HI  DR.  J. STEPHENS.  Lcbinon.Ohio* 

B  UVDIinTICII      Its  UMtBnncI  Abu»r».    Ttie^cl 

■  nirilll  I  lulfl.    fnrf'    €a*iJy    acfiutnd.     HJm*' 

■  ik,  iuPt  on^  11.    ion  p««r  pnmohlwi,  lfi<' 

■  ^'f..f    ANDIIK90N.  N.  A,  R.  12.  ISi  Si«ii 


HOTEL  ARAGON 


ATLANTA,  GA^ 


AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN 
PLANS. 


Finest  and  best  miin«ired  Hotel  Pi»1clim»  In  the 
Soutii,  Kvory  botae  comfort  and  modem  couronl- 
enee  known  lo  aclotice.  Most  healthfnt  nnd  mil* 
form  climate  la  the  United  ^tntea,  Cufalne  und 
aervJce  equal  to  best  hotels  in  New  York  City. 
Beat  tocaiion  in  tbe  Capital  City.  Adjoins  new 
Qraod  Opera  Ho Qse.  Electric  cars  paita  tbe  door 
for  all  part«  of  the  city.  Free  pfii!f*6n*rer  service 
U>  and  from  t^niou  E)epot,  Electric  Li^bts,  Steam 
Heat,  Grate  Fire  and  Electric  Bells  in  each  and 
every  room.  Porcelain  B:ttba.  Safety  El  era  tors, 
W.  U.  Tclegrapb.  Long-IMstance  Telephone,  the 
latest  Improved  Sanitary  Plumbini?,  and  oil  mod- 
em appliances  for  comforL  Ele^jt  HcHt^nrant. 
C^U  and  Private  Dinlni^  Rooms.  Evening  Table 
d'  Hole  Dinner.  Choice  F«mily  Suites  and  Sinirle 
Rooms  at  reasonabto  pricea.  For  niiietratod  Book 
containing  photograph ic  views  and  deacrlptlon, 
addretfs 

HOTEL  ARAGON  CO. 


\*/p  All  who  have  ffuessed  about  life 

^/^\/  in*«nrance  may  Dp  wrong.    If  you 

r  /\  Y  wish  to  know  the  truth,  send* for 

PO^T  "Howand  Whj,'Mt*,sued   by    the 

iw^cr  P^^'^     MtJTrxL     Likk,    92l-a& 

ALili*  Chestnar  street,   PbiladelphiA* 


0,  U  DOWD  S  HEALTH  EXERCISER. 

F'TtJ  'Htlf  nu'h,  Tji«1l*>'ii,ToutbiR:athtete  i 

tukr«*  f>  in    fl<x-.ir   rr.om;  new,  ^f'lrTlt'rtr, 

laitTers, 
rvow  iwii 
trsietl  ctif  ij|ftr»  *)  cnaru'.  :_^- 
8clentlAc  PhviJ^a*  »nd  Voc4»i  Cuitur^^v. 
e  K.  lUh  di.,  K«w  York 


«flU^r«  Atiil  <>ther» 


As  well  come  to  San  Prancisco  this  Winter  and  not  visit  the 


MID-WINTER   FAIR 

As  to  fall  to  stop  at  the 

♦  ♦  •  PALACE  HOTEL. 


THE  COMFORT  OF   GUESTS  IS  OUR  CONSTANT  STUDY. 


Our  new  souvenir  Is  Just  tbe  thine  calculated  to  aid  you  In  your  choice  of 
itelA-   Send  for  It.    Address 

OXEL,  San  Kn 


Twin  Remediei 


Buffalo  Lithia  W 


AND 


Hot  Springs  Wat 

IN 

Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout.  Rheumatic  Gout 
tism  ;  their  Value  in  Calculi. 


J 


Dr.  Algernon  S.  Garnett.  ^:^.'::;r".„J;/..^7« 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  te  limited  to  ihe  trcntmcnt  of  Oout,  Ebeumatid 
(Slaeasep  '  Kheumullc  Gout  *  (eo-caUcKlK  which  ia  in  contradiBtinclioo  to  tbe  Rbei 
Garrod. 

"I  bnve  bod 6icoelletit  rosuits  from  this  Water  tn  these  affeotfcms,  both  in 
and  in  the  treatment  of  patients  for  whom  I  have  prescribed 
remedial  atreat  Ib  iia  coat&lned  Alkalies  and  their  aotrcnt  properties. 

*'  HeDc«  It  Is  a  prophylactic  as  welt  as  a  remedy  in  Nephritic  Colic  and  fortxklii| 
to  a  redtrndaocy  of  Llthlo  Acid,  " 

Ht-  WTtti  P  Tmirloc  Pr^f'^^ftor  of  Anaiomy  and  ,\fajUria  Medico  tH  ti 
JJl.  VVllL  D.  I  UWit:?t!>,  nwnt  o/tfu  Universitv  of  Firginia, former  Itr4tUii 
Springs,  Fa.,  sayn:  **l  fet^l  no  besitancj  whatever  In  aayltig  that  Id  Gout,  Hheumi 
tism,  iStoiie  Id  the  Bladder,  and  ici  all  diseases  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis*  I  know 
Gomiiarable  to  BUFFALO  LlTHlA  WATER. 

''  Its  effects  are  marlced  In  cauaitig  a  disappearance  of  Albumen  from  the  urin« 
of  Brle:bt*B  Disease  of  the  Kidneys  I  witnessed  decided  beneficial  result 
and  from  its  aotion  la  this  case  I  should  hare  great  confldenoe  In  it  as  a  remedy  ti 
this  disease." 

The  late  Dr.  Win.  F.  Carrington,  ^:Z^i^'i!^Z.% 

WATER.  BprinfT  No.  2,  has  siguatly  demoiostrated  Its  remedial  power  la  Goat» 
Rheum atlfim,  Uric  Acid  Gravel  and  other  maladies  dependent  upon  the  UHc  Acid 
**  tt  not  only  eliminates  from  the  btood  the  deleterious  ai^ent  >m 
hut  dissolves  it  in  tbe  form  of  Calculi,  at  least  to  a  else  that  renders  its  passage  ^a 
urethra  comparatively  easy.    Send  twenty  cases  No.  2." 

T\-r    T     P     Pii/^hono^     RtMid^nt  Phytleksn  Hot  SpHi^ft,  Ark.,  aayt :  " 
I/X .    1  .  D.  DULlidlldll,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER,  Sprl&f  Na  f.    I 

this  water  for  Gout  fo  my  own  person,  and  prescribed  it  for  patients  almOarly  sui 
decided  beneficial  results.    I  take  great  pleasare  in  advising  Gouty  patients  to 

Water  for  sale  by  all  drugrgrists*   Hotel  at  Buffalol 
Open  June  \*  Vavwp»\\\^x  ^s^Ltvt  lo  any  address^ 


THE  Nonrw  AMKRWAKr  REnww  AnrEnTTStsn, 


\  p  EARS 

SOAP     ^^^S^h.  MAKERS, 


By  special  Appointment 

TO   HER   MAJESTY 

THE  OUEEN 


AND 


Aul 


HIS  ROYAL 


Hirni^A 


HIGHNESS 


THE  PRINCE  0^  N^  KVSS.. 


w 
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A   4  X  5    MAGAZINE   CAMER 


Carries 

1 2  plates  or 

films. 


ZOKA. 


SI 


Leather  Covered.     Shutter  Always  S 
Xhe   Very  Tiring  for  el  Christmas  ] 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  B91  Broiidi 


BeaowiiM  for  Tone  and  Ihirability. 

Sold  at  Moderate  Frices, 
Bented  and  Exchanged. 


E^ 


OD 


pa 


0^ 


©^  C' 


The  FISCUER  PIAKOS  are  used 
by  the  best  artists,  and  will  bo  foiUKi 
in  homes  of  lefinemeut,  taste,  aud 
musical  culture. 


WA.RKROOMS ; 


110   FIFTH  AVE., 

COR.  IfiTU  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Ud prejudiced  advii^eK^vcn,  AUmok^stialf-pHce^ 

8bfp|iQd  8ny»  tu  n^  for  ezajnlnatJoo.    ExcbAHirJog 

aSpecfaltr.  MotiLhhr  tmymetits.  ca-pw^ecttr  frtHs. 

TTPITOITSS     T 4ft  Liberty  St. .  Newr  Ytirk. 

EZASOUAlTSSSt    M^  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


RU1&AUI11HTYP|WRITERS. 


Premo  GA] 

The  Best  Camera  /> 

HAS  ALL  IMPROVI 
Best    Lens*  with    Our 


Shutter. 


«%\i2ta» 


T%^SS,     '^aJ^^«i^*^T8wrett*rCo,,3O0ml 


mmm^ 


w:an  m 


HERUSEnm 


«p 


So 


res 

disappear— pimples  arc  quickly 
removed — and  the  face  bttxwncs 
soft — fresh  and  bnjfht— if  yoti 
11^  the  Genuine  "  Yankee** 
Soap — for  o  1 

bhaving 

'"t  klTI  <!nijr  ftorai  or  ieait,  port  pidd,  tor 
'      rtv^nltiC  of  lAc.  1x1  OtJUQlJ*.  Ad  '     ^ 
lio  \  MS  CO.,  GlBJtODbiu^,  CL 

Wl     L  3_OENUINE 

** Jersey  Cream"  Toijet  SoAp  ^ 

9^  II  tag  Eooili  BAnd*-Heit2»^d(]lt<i&»-D4AutlD«& 


,25g. 


LONG  LIFE 

BEST  SERVICE 

BEAUTIFUL  WORK 

ARE  OHARAOTERISTIOS  OF  THE 

Calfgraph 
Typewriter. 


iLLrsTIUTM*  CATAIXMCIS   8KNT   OH  AFPI-ICATIO!!. 

Tbe  Aierican  Writing  Machioe  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn* 


The  Typewheel  Improved 

Manifolding  and  Perfect  Touch 


UNIQUE! 
PEERLE5S1 


Full  pAitiGiilari  from 

MAMflOND  TYPEWRITER  CO, 
447*449  East  53d  Street 


hAAm^mj^akm^^Mmmmmmmmmf 


TbeMoDSon 
Typewriters 

Are  the  only  tyiM^- 
wbeel  machines 
Qtln^  all  at«el  type- 
wbeelB  ;  are  th^rc- 
fore  the  most  dur- 


i 


PHoe  F.  O.  B.  Chloas^ 
t60.OO. 

able.  Both  are  Itlclieat  ffrade^  stmndard 
maclilneii,  th«  iaadlng  difference  bclween 
them  being  that  tbe  Mnnsoa  No.  2  w 
8p«>cia11y  de^lgmed  for  mmnlfoldlnK  pur- 
poses, while  the  No,  1  la  iiii&dQ  as  liebc  as 
{0  con Bi stent  with  durabllttr*  beinjr  the  oiOBt 
portable  etAndard  maohine  in  extiitence.  Both 
Diachinea  have  liiterchaiiKc«bl«  type* 
nrlieels  and  Jccy  tops,  bo  that  the  same 
machine  caD  be  need  to  write  different  Ian 
snaKea.  They  mark  a  decided  advance  npon 
the  orLRlnal  Ijpe  of  machines,  and  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  by 
years  of  nse.  Fully 
guaranteed.  For  cata- 
logues and  further 
parti  cnlars  addresj» 

THEMUNSON 

TTPEWfilTER  CO., 


>> 


T 
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CHINA  AND  JAP 

via  San  Kranclaco  and 

SUNSET  — OGDEN  —  or    SHASTA 


Occidental  &  Oriental  S.S 
Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co. 

Steamers  leave  San  Francisco  Nov.  21,  30;  Dec  9, 

Leave  Eastern  cities  one  week  earlier. 

Superior   accommodations.       Railroad   and    Steal 

Sleeping  Car  and  Steamer  Berths  secured,  and  fre 

pamphlets,  maps  and  time  tables. 

Kreight    and    F*a3®agfe    Rates 

FDR 

TEXAS.    MEXICO,  ARIZONA.   CALI 

AND 

ROUND   THE    A^TOPLD, 


L.   H.   NUTTING,   Eastern  Paoflenger  Agent, 
aia  Broaciwaj,  or  I  Battery  Placid  (Wasliinirtfui  Buildlnjr),  Nl 


THE  CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE 
ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 


RUNS 


'  — CJNCINN4 


T^'^0^' 


Eleclxlc  lighted  aod  Stetun  Heated  Vestibalt^d 
Train »,  between  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  Su 
Paut  and  MlDneapoUa,  daily. 

ThruyKb  Parlor  Can  on  Day  Trains  between  Chi- 
cago, at.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

EletUric  Li  eh  red  and  t^  ten  in  Heated  Vestibnlod 
trains  between  Chicago  i^nd  Omaha  and  Sloiui 
Cliy,  dailj. 

Thrtju^h  Vestlbuled  sleeping  Cnrs  daily  between 
Chicaf^o.St  Paul  and  Se.:.ltle.  Wash. 

KlKlit  fikftt  iraina  eacb  way,  dally,  between  Cbl> 
L'ag^o  and  Mllwaalcee. 

SolM  trains  butween  Chicago  and  principal  points 
hi  Nortbern  Wisconsin  and  the  Penlnstila  of 
?>lichi^an. 

Through  TrahiB  wlib  Halace  SleeploR  Cam.  Free 
Ch^iir  CarH  and  Coaclies  between  Obicaeo  and 
points  in  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral l*&l£ota. 

The  finest  DiolnR  Cars  In  the  World. 

The^beet  Sleeplns  C^rs.  Electric  Heading  LaiD|ia 
in  BertbB. 

Tbe  best  and  latest  type  of  private  Compartment 
Cars,  Free  Re*  lininK  Cbair  Uara  and  Buffet 
Ubrarj  Smoking  C^rs, 

6.150  mf lea  ol  road  In  ininola,  WlBOonslo.  Northern 
Michigan,  low*,  MinnewoUi.  MiMOurt^  Bomb 
DaJtota  and  North  Uakota. 


CH&[ 


The  only  Use  manlnr  Pnll 
Trun*  wiUi  dlnl] 

Cincinnati, 

Indiana 
CH 

The  only  dirsct  line 

Cincinnati, 
Dayton, 
Toledo,  D 

THE   LA 


Lin 


Through   cant    CiDciniuil 
Spdogfield.  DL.  Keokuk 


^ 


^T 
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RUN  VIA 


I  Safest,  Fastest  and  Finest 

L^TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 

BETWEEN 

New  Xwl  Phflaileiia,  Baltiiro  M 

ALL   TRAINS   VESTieULED    FROM    END    TO    END, 

i  protected  b;  Pullman'B  Atiti-T«1e»cop!D?  Appll&nco,  IncludlDg  BaggMO  Cars.  Day  Poaches, 

Parlor  Cars  aad  Sleepers, 

ALL  CARS  HEATED  BY  STEAM  AND  LIGHTED  BY  PtNTBCH  OA8, 

THE    BALTIMORE   &   OHIO    RAILROAD 

Maintains  a  CTompIete  Service  of  Vesttbuled  Exprefts  Trains  botwo€D 

-^"^ —^NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI, 

ST.  LOUIS  &  CHICAGO, 

EQUIPPED  WITH 

Pnllian  Palace  Sleeping  Gais 

Runnlaip  Throiish  Without  Change. 


ALL  B.  &  O.  TRAINS 


211  Wanhinirroo  ^U,  BcMion,  Masai 
jix.npoaJwft>'.  Hew  York.  _  .^       ^ 

i^or.  M  and  Chestnut  9ts.,  Phil*..  P«-  „^ 
^tfasore  and  Calvert  Sti^^  BaUimorv*  Md. 


EAST    AND    WEST 

BUN  VIA  WASHINOTON. 


PRfNCIPAL    OFFICES: 


Cor.  Wood  St.  and  Fifth  Avp.,  Pittsbargh,  fti, 
Uor.  Fourth  and  Vino  f^H.,  CMncinnatJ*  0. 
193  Clark  SL,  Chicago.  111. 
l^\  North  Fourth  St«,  St.  LouU.  Mo. 


J,  T.  OOELL, 

Qeneni  Mmiuifef. 


CHAS.  O.  S^CUVA.^ 


iASOBi&Bak^B^ 


m 


^H^^^^MEn^A^EVm^^DvS^I^S^ 


ox*. 


GELATI 

For  Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange,  Charlotte 

Pulverized  Gelatine  is  the  mott  convenient  for  family    ute.  as  It 

lets  time  to  dissolve. 

FOR   SALE    BY   ALL  GROCERY. 


8ath  Cabinet.  Rolling  Chair. 

A  CURE  fur      A   Fricelen* 
KhcQ  matliim»  Boon  to  thoM 
LiTer  and  Sklnjuiublo  to 
DlMmMft.  Etc.   Iviillc. 
Bidets  axd  Commopkb, 
Deicn|)l:7e  LUlt  i«nt  fr«4, 
Mftw  HftTia  Qhah  Oow  Hew  HtYMb  Qfa 


$5  to  $1! 

DCHTI 


DIXON'S 


PENCILS 


At9  itt]eqiiii1«4  for  Amooth,  ^nu^h  lead  A, 

If  your  RtJitLoaer  doea  noi  lc6«p  tbem*  naentlOD  The 
North  Amkricam  Esimcw.  mod  »<^iid  Mc.  In  stain  pi  to 
Joik^pli  Dixoa  Gntdble  ODmpatiy,  Jersey  City,  N.  J„  for 
sa  in  p  l«  worth  tlottMc  th»  mumfw . 

IRON^STEELWIRE 

rOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


Round  Drawn  Rods  of  tron  and  Steel, 
Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties. 

WIRE  ROF»E^ 

Of  At!  Sixes  arid  Desoiiptlonft  for  Hol8t1nB« 
RlKftlrift,  EI#vator««  Cto,«  Bto«t  Kto* 


Patent  Locked  Wire  Ropes» 

A  MONO  TRIE  ADVANTAOK80PTA«8B  EOPB8  ARK: 
MUCH  fSeiilATER  DtJRABIl^ITlf  thiui 
ropett  of  the  ordinary  mAke.  Experience  basihown 
thiit  utider  i^lnrUr  cODdftlonaalfOOkiMl  Wtre  Rope 
will  wear  from  two  to  three  timea  »8  long  as  an 


onJIj 


dln&nr  wire  rope  of  equal  diameter  and  of 
iferial;   NCIiairrH    hVUVACK^    which 


tike 
re- 
duces tho  n-ear,  not  oQiy  of  the  rope  Jt^lf,  but  of 
the  drunift  and  sheaves  on  which  it  runs,  fcoa 
oiinlmuoi.  The  iotarlock  ntr  of  the  wire.*)  render* 
"  uikstrandfiKr  "  Impoeaf  hie,  and  in  the  eveDt  of  a 
wire  breakiriK  the  ends  cf.nnot  prajont;  I«i£8S 
UreifjHT  Amn  size  than  ropes  of  the  old 
etyle  of  oorrospondiiiK  strength ;  NO  TWIST  Ilf 


Work9  anrf  Office  at  Tl^EIITOII,  HVM  JEH^tl 


W  AJrERICAX  REVIEIV  ADVEi 


CAUTION. 

Tim  £t.'nuin«  B«U-<&p-«lc 
Aa%«^  »  pktitrf  of  (1^  LhpII  oa  ibo 
tmfitk  olotb— look  for  It, 


Druggists  Everywhere* 

J.  M. 


or 


-^1   NO  FAMILY 

should  be  without 
Dr,  Groavenor's 

Bell-cap-sic 
Plasters, 

aiafejrnnrd  «^lnst fx»ngr«#- 
flor^n.  iTtHnfTrtriRtloofl,  or  op- 
1  -      '  '■'      >jnfA,jpQeii- 

I'd  troAted 

VI'  .irtiL    <i*Mny,    jesi    tbey 

t   li-  iincxpecttdly, 

Bell-cap-sic  Plastirs 

HFC  quick  In  acflon  and 
ltt>tluirltieffect>  Invaluable 
fii  trcHtnuent  of  rbeumA- 
thmi^}  t>pniinj«,  slmlDi  end 
nit  latDeneoHet),  They  ciire 
by  remoTloic  Lbe  cause. 

FOR  WOMEN. 

Br]}  1  np  slo  FlRstern  arc 
(nvaluiibl&i  they  rest  tbe 
tn  use  I  en,  relieve  t1red« 
acblni;  baeka,  and  drive 
away  pAtna  peoutlar  to 
the  sex- 

MEN 

find  tnfttant  relief  frofn 
pteml8y«  lumbaico  and 
kiduey  pains* 


GROSVENOR&CO., 
Boston,  Mass* 


'MM 


Whist 
Players 


Sbciuld  interPBt  themfielireB  m  Duplicate 
WhiuL  Thp  new  jrame  has  COME 
TO  STAY.  The  invention  of  the 
KAUkMXZOO  Trat  has  done  as  much 
for  Duplicate  Whiat  as  t>ie  invention  of 
lbe  telebcu(>e  did  for  astronomj. 

KALAMAZOO  WHrST  is  kept  in 

stock  by  a  llteadlng  Stationers:  if  not 
for  sale  by  your  deaJex,  write  to  us;  we 
lidvi?  it, 

IHLING   BROS.  &  EVERARD. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


A 

Barber 

Shop 

may  be  a  place  of  comfort  and  coo*  _ 
vetiicncc,  or  it  may  l>c  a  chamber  of  ' 
torture^  If  the  barber  wields  a  cast- 
irun  razor  and  uses  a  j^ritty  strop, 
the  result  is  likely  lobe  anything  ^ 
but  pleasaot*  The  better  plan  is  for  ^ 
every  mau  to  have 

A  Torrey  Razor 

-AND- 

A  Torrey  Strop 

of  his  own,  for  use  in  either  shop 
t>r  home.  With  tJiese  famous  im- 
plements anyone  can  remove  a 
wiry,  cross-grained  beard  without 
II  pull,  scratcb  or  smart.  Every 
Rs/oK  and  Strop  sold  under  a:i 
^iiurantce  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  ] 
your  dealer   lor  Torrey  goods. 


^mmmmm^ 
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Dorflinger's  America 

Cut  GI 


Everything 
Glass     for     the 

Beauiiful  am 
pieces  for  wedd 
holiday    gifts* 

No  piece  genu 
out  our  trade  ma 


1 


ZAJSKtUVAtl  ttBVUSW  ADVERTISER, 


«P 


you 


An  Old  Fashioned  Christmas. 

Yule-tJde  cannot  be  properly  celebra- 
ted without  a  Yule-log  and  a  Yule- 
log  is  impossible  without  an  open  fire- 
place and  an  open  fire-place  involves 
mantels,  grates  and  fenders  in  these 
modern  days;  and  so,  you  come  to 
us  who  make  these  things  in  great  var-J 
iety  of  design  and  with  skill  wrought 
out  of  years  of  experience.  We  have 
mantels  to  sell  all  ready  made  and  we 
work  to  order  also  from  designs  which 

may    furnish    us.       IVHU  us  if  you  contemplaU  building. 

The  Bradley  &  Currier  Co..  (L't'd.) 

Cor.  Hudson  &  Spring  Streets,  New   York. 


\0tt^^>0^00>0'9i^i^i^i&*^i^i0^'^'^s0^*^^f>0*^0^^Mr^»9i0&i00^f000'^^ 
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A  Short  Tale. 

One  day  a  gentleman  travelling  with  his  servant  stopped 
at  an  old  fashioned  Inn  and  ordered  two  boiled  eggs  for 
his  Lunch. 

**The  broth,'*  said  he,  "will  make  a  Soup  for  my  servant" 

"It  will  not  be  vcrj*  rich,  Sir," 
objected  the  waitress. 

** Well,**  he  answered,  **  add  an- 
other egg,  I  can  eat  three/' 

If  you  care  for  v?hat  you  eat  and  do 
not  want  sucli  a  Soup  beware  of  tbose  offer- 
ed lo  you  as  '•Just  as  Good"  as  the  Franco- 
American  for  le^s  moneiir»  but  jisk  and  insist 
ujMjn  g»-*tting  the  Franco- American  Soups. 

Sample  can  sent  on  receipt  of  postage 
(14  tents.) 

■1^  Try  our  Plum  Pudding, 
Sample  can  14  i^nts. 

The  Pramo-Amerkan  Food  Co.^ 
IVesi  Br&aJway  and  Araith'tn  St^^A^rwy^ork* 


4<    FRENCH 

#:soupsJ 


i##i^#)»##<P###<#*^#^»*»<  C  €"  C'giip  »  •  e  9  »•>* 


MMtaehct^itt,    to    baiH   i 
powtjr^  nsji  1MI  piiperlof  bi 
of  tbeWoTid* 


**SS0CIAT 

baa  uo  itit>eHor  In  tlie  vor| 

teetion  ntthm  iiihihanm  mt 
00  per  cent,  of  mmlt 

The  Largest  and  Strc 

//atupa/^Premium  irtsun 

of  Hew  Enghnd^ 

•l^MOyOOO  CJlMI   Mil 
Til© nmVf  FOI-T r  \  - 

1^«lMllt  Ufa  AMOr  t 

t'plfnrfid  Op€«lftgi  for  Efiifgftie  lii  III 
G«oaral  m^  Sltti  Afvtii 

e£0.A.UTCHFlEU»Plli.E3 


PURE  CISTERN  Wi 


tering    jour    -  '  ■-  ' 

WATER.      Ph>iiiclaiii»  my  Umt   J  HIM  HE 
productiTo  of  Chrtlira,  Typbold  %t%A  \lM\At\x\ 
T»riou6  other  couiplninu.    To  AIOID  AI*E  U 


LEE'S  FILTERING  JO 


Sent  oil  nrripf  nf  P    O,  Mun*  »   Mriirr,    ^^fi  jkiiM 
tlrcfW  lu  the  LtiUeO  St^t'n.  inr  ibr  rM»lfi»^u*j 
-Wltb  t  ol  ofl --       -r 

For  »^liic1)  PiiHv         *^%'  "L*"-! 

M     4     -  ..  2JJ 

*♦    5    •*        ♦*  SL7I 

•'    6    •*        '*    .  1-.:  i-:-  X» 

FOR  AOiMTt.      I  nUinAa  LUff  GIffOIMJ 


SAFE     INVBSTMEN 


MoDfy  u»  bis  m^v^ 
the  garden  spov 
^        »CltyUn<»*v 
Bmi  hftd  ir> 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

kamiAit  i'Air/s  /^  la&i  mmJ  /er  gemdi- 
men,  flam  Jk^mmrd^  kem^itkicktd^  primitd^ 
i-itiaUd  ami  em^mdired^  m  imck  hewS- 
dtring  tmriify  tksi  to  ai  emfi  dicriftMn 
wam/d  U  mu/tu.  Our  dtfat  fmtni  dep^Ud 
i0  Hamdkeriku/i  is  a  i*a%iar  im  iiid/^  M^ 
iatit  amd  wisJk^  amjr  fimru  €an  U  smiiedL 
IVe  have  handkerchu/s  as  Uaf  m  jc  mmd 
ai  high  as  S/Joo  f^uA. 

Avery  kas$dkirik$if  warrmmtid  fmrt 
Hnen 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co*^ 
THE  LINEN  STORE. 


II    V%c?*t   23d   Street, 


Sew  Yorfc. 


SHAYNE'S  FDRS 

NEW  VORK.  CHICAGO. 

ARE   THE    BEST. 


Sevtm  HrffheM  Awards  of  the 

World's  Columbian   Exposition 

Receivers  by  U9  on  Garments  of 

lUBBIAl  BABLE,  MUK, 

MTTJEAL  HUDfiOl  BAT 

OtTEl,   DTKD    ffUB^Oi 

IT   OTTEE.  SEllSKni. 

-  :bheb.    fub    pelts 

DBBitED    BE4DT     FOl 
DSE,  ALL  KIHDB. 


.v^f^s-'^ 


^MialTje  till 
wood  ^t] 

ttii 


THE  NEW  NECK  BOA. 

will)  bead   &od   etawa  Id 
iMirfcci  rrprr««fttAtloa  ol 

,.aI    ill  aU  lendini^  fasbloQ- 

\  will  be  found  ii»e- 

owo     o§e    OP   for 

'**^^     Goods  seal 

z  prices: 

n.  and  tbe 

2i!«on'fl  H«y  B&tkle. 

|13;  hand^omo  for 

1   the  dftrkeai  «nd 

-surAf^.  iSC.  ITS,  gKHCfUO. 

BAILED  FliEK, 


w 


*=^^;^ 


^,  _-^ 


A  GENTLEMAN^  SMOKE. 

WC  COULD  NOT  IMPROVE  M  QlfAUlY 
if  ^  double  the  price.  H  is  the 
ctmcest  5aioidn^1bboccD  th«t 
penmcc  can  ptoduce  orlinl 
can  bay. 


,8ns.Mtnj 


"**«o,»< 


etouju^J 


OF  THE  AGB 


mm 


Af(DfHlTl^j'jS 


CVcRVrAMtLV 
»  SHOULDtOGVK  IT 

lEPOiiJDTlfJcAii, 

7ocTs.prRCA|5[ 


ABK  YOUR  DRAtlCR  FOR 

SCARFS  AND  SUSPENDERS 

I  BaariQCOQr  Tnid»-M:ir^ 


Jr.  a.  SKiM,  Maaufaciumg  Furrier, 


(WC&W) 

THBIT    AUK    TMIfi    IlKST    JQADI 


hat  no  iuperior  (a  thm 
lofftmnce,  vul  can  giw9  m 
teciioi]  ftl  the  nftiLUiii 
€M>  p«r  cent*  af 

The  Largest  and  Sir 

Natural-Premium  Intm 

of  Hew  Enghm 

•1}4MMI/M»#  CAJI1 

The  WB  Wrrr  T  T 1"  r  of  Ow  3 

dMil»btoOptiMtfL 

;^plindIdOp€iilii(tfor  LnirfttK  I 
fi^ntrtlMiSliitl 

8E(lilUTCHnEU.PM.I 


PURE  CISTERN  Wi 

birds*  DeAts,  d^^ad  birds  mid  aU  othf  r  li'' 
lering    your    ciMern.      It   i^v*h    you  fegj 

WATER.  PbybkiaiiA  nay  Ibmt  IHriltlC* 
productive  of  Cholrra.  Typbolit  itnd  MbIatU 
rarious  other  cotnpUiota.  To  AV*)tn  A  I.I*  II 
use 

LEE'S  FILTERIKQ  J< 

Sent  on  rftript  • 
drt'K9  )u  the  I  nih 


Fr^r.'Vlnch  PIt». 


—  With  t  tit  n!l.- 

Tlti.      Gitlt.  I  now,  T«o- 

%t,ti}        9&m  i&oo 

t7»         ajft  -L^ 

»iy»         XiS  2.72 

3.75             tJES  3.1fi  ' 


JU.T  TH.  THmC  JIIQIU^J  l^E.^O^-r'^^ 


rORAOEMTS^ 


SAFE     INVEST  MEN 


HQCi«f  lobe  Q\ 
the  Harden  %p< 


*_>»    A    t_»  I  />  lU 


«.^'^   VlLt^VU   Vva   vOUh?^!^«:., 


I 


for  liitU  ihtidfcn  and /or  older  children^ 
hamikcf  chiefs  for  ladies  ami  for  gentle- 
men,  plain  hemmed,  kem-stitchedy  printed, 
i*  itialed  and  embroidered^  in  such  bewil- 
dering  variety  that  to  attempt  decription 
would  be  useless u  Our  depat  tment  devoted 
i4f  Handkerchiefs  is  a  bazaar  in  itself^  any 
iasti  and  udsh^  any  pum  can  be  suited^ 
iVe  have  handkerchiefs  as  low  as  jr.  and 
at  high  as  -$73  oo  each. 

Every  handkerchief  warranted  pure 
linen 

Jame^  McCutcheon  &  Co*t 
THE  LINEN  STORE. 

14  We*.t  23d  Street,        -        New  Vork> 

SHAYNE'S  FURS 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

ARE   THE   BEST. 

Seven  Highest  Awards  of  the 

World's  Columbian   Exposition 

Received  by  us  on  Garments  of 

BUS8UN  BABLE,  MUnC, 
HITURAL  EUDBOH  BAT 
OTTEB,  DYBD  flUD^'OM 
I  BAY  OTTER.  SEALBKIH, 
'  FIgHEB,  FOR  PELT8 
DR£68£D  READY  FOB 
DSE,  iXL  KIJ1D8. 


A  GENTLEMAN*5  SMOKE. 

WE  COULD  NOT  IMPROVE  TWE  QUAUTY 
if  [>aid  double  the  price.  It  is  the 
choicest  S"^okin$  Tobacco  that  cx- 
penence  can  produce  orthz 


GREATEST 

-^ I  ON 

OF  THE^  AGS 

EVCRYrAMfLY 
SHOULD  WAVE  [J 


SIEPBEKKWlnXWVi  4S0M 

il«IVCfm>R3  AfiU  80LC  MAHifpH'i 

9    PHrLADELPHi/^.P/K  ® 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

THE  NEW  NECK  BOa,  SOAEFS  AND  SUSPENDERS 

Bearing  our  Tr«de-Marlt, 


with  head   and    claws  in 

txsrfeci    rppref»eDtation    of 

ibennlmAJ  In  all  lendini;  fasbion- 

Able  funi,  whkh  will  be  found  u*e- 

fnl     for     one's    own     use    or   for 

rKr-J«.»mas  Gifts*     Oooiis  seot 

a  following  prices: 

t«T  frrade,  $&   &iid    the 

•'"-oTi^gBajr  Sable, 

haodfome  for 

darkest  and 

-in....  «...  175,  i]O0.fl^ 

.  MAILED  Fimm, 


(wc&w) 

THBV    ABE    TUB    BBST    nADE. 


^r^^HWii^MM^\^M^ 


\  m\i, 


THE  NOHTH  AMU^KIV 


6how& 


how  Hie 

wind  blowi. 

An  cd.n  depend 
on_ 

Priiiiley's 

California  Fruit 

fium. 

tApcffecHy  deticioua 
ffuit"  chewinG  &um. 
QuiU  unlike  ordin&t^ 
euma.  Cle&n6   a.nd 

?re6ervc4  Die  TeetTi 
eaiutttyinG  Biem. 
tAU  vrho  try  it  ire 
chagrined _&e6.1er6  6ell  if« 

I9illl  Book*,  bv  popuUr  authom.  fflT^n 
,  1 1  f  V  ]^vv  i^j  to  rnak  e  K  r iml  ev  •*  O  mns  k  now  n 
iti  evf^i'v  Home.  Any  ©ne  can  flcnrure  a  book  by 
»eihUn^  Uft  5  ouUlile  iirrapper»  of  Hther  CikUfi-r- 
nkn  FruU  op  Catiroriila  F«fialti  Otim  ntn\  two  J. 
cent  flTamp<(.  Such  boofca  as  "Far  LftchabtT," 
•*T^e  Oer^arcton/'  "Shamlon  B^lil*,*'  *' Lallf<i 
HacU^*'  "Alhin  QuarUTrnftn*"^  "  l..aAt  UayR  of 
i^omm-'ii,''  and  muny  otbers»  are  Ju  tbe  Dumber, 
Jf  uli  list  on  appi  i  i-at  ion . 


h 


<l.  P.  PRIMLEY,  Chloaso,  lit.    t 

t^'Fof  20  cmiUkla  wrappers  w«_»  send  aJi 
floe  pack  of  Bouvt!alr  Playing  Card^       - — K 


lEMOTED  TQ  CKEBTLIITE,  0. 

HARTMANS 

PATMT  INSIDE 

Window  Sliding  Blind. 

U  !•   tlM  most  popnlAr  Blind  Ut 
'        *  ""         >*tMm^nt  o\or 

>*!  I h It  11 
I  iluuhjo 
ilv  mind 

llou.     tt 

1  --  V  ,  '   III!"  "M  rvrn 

:^.n,!    t,TMt    .Lun.p 


lii;b«ttorHty  Ir 
'TCIileuii  fS   |K*r  o<'ti(   >  lk< 
tHeliiURfilblUt': 
the  IftiftLli  of   ' 

ti  ti"  '■-- ■    ■   .,  ■  , 

th  :      ,- 

m^  ■"'  ,''■" 

for  >«'  jKiitr* 
prJci-irt^  to 


mo. 


HARTMAN  SLIDINQ  BLIND  CO,. 

$7  Larwilt  S..  Cr^sthne,  Q. ,  U.  S.  4. 


INLAID    FLOORING 

of  every  description,  |  and  |  inch  thick. 

Watnscotingn,    Cefirng«»  and   Wwid  Cwp^tipa 


p.'lptf, 
Tlaiiir«reki*r.*'  ^Oe*>lul•  jmh  j 
Tel't!*  how  M  ^ii'urt' houNi--^  *^tj" 

wht-.    ,  - 

to  secure  eneiip  »tui  ffnw 
traiuiporf  auoa  raiu  Ibe 
oor  maplet  Fl  aeapv  * 
and  Ur«i^#i!»,    6toip  j 
cloUilos  *nd   Doctor^ 
model  comtntuiJty.     Add., 
Df>Te1opniriit  Co.«  Avu 
lott   Florida. 


FLORID 

For  ialoruiutroQ  as  ti>  the  Oran| 
West  Ct*aBt,  for  heallb,  pU 
profit,  addreas 

L.  Y.  JENNESS,  St.  Petei 


n 


To    iu;>i5 

on  FIEST  MOBTQAQB 


''"Wtloii  gladly  »4*«u.  , 

JwaphP.  Bitthi.Saiil 


SHORTHANQ 

an  hour  by  the  ooLebrated  non--'-— ~ 
coanectlve  vow«i  FBRBI  J|f 
Ereatt 
U.M, 


.  .rity.   LewonsbT  ^ 

PERM l!Kt  Author.  Detr« 


ltad«Cr(Maflwfx.u;i  .st,M> 
KTHftry  blAdf  frif».1  l>.  f^rt* .}  Umtt  i 
l4i«urft<|  uiall  T'O'^nr  >\(l>ln^Mi  upon  t 

FEED  DOLLE  348  West  Ma 

Oali  wi]C!a  In  ( 'Uica^o  mini  I 

1  Stb  Bdlllon -Postpaid  for  25  i 

THE  HUMAN 

Why  It  Falls  Off.  Ttirnfi  rJrny. 
Bjr  Prof.  HA^!!  y^'  f    ■  '•      "Tj 
▲  •  1. 
1013  Aft:  N 
'*  f>e^  one  abouJd  r^ 


STUDY 


SPHAGUi 


I     A  Ulf  CAireipoAdoncvi 


^Wlv^r*;::^ 


rtjseM^ 


x\ULi\ts  Wljo  Use 
T^l^  Goii?ptoiT]etei^ 


Save  timet  avoid  mistakes  and  do  not  ruin  their  nervea« 
It  is  operated  by  keys,  like  a  typewriter,  and  performs  addi- 
tion, iimltiplication,   division,  interest,  etc.,  etc. 

First  Nat*l  Bank.  Browiuvllk.  TesM,  wHtes:  "The  Comptometer  ptir- 
CliaM;d  of  you  hasi  taken  lh«  place  of  on«  clerk  in  tbU  office.'» 

Bratli«rhCMid  Wloc  C«,.  New  York  City,  write*:   "W«;  wuuJd  not  iw  witk 
Pamphiwi  frte.  *»«<  lYyttm  if  Ihey  coRt  twice  an  much/' 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Ml  jr.  Co.  ^*     rWElveeo  Fiirnlttire  Co.,  Ltd.,  PltUburcb,  P^.  wrlte»:    "In  all  Uieiwo 
*       r..H.<..^**^''*^ '"*'*'   we  have  used   it    we  have  never  known  it  to  fail." 

cmrA?  ?.  ,*^^*!"»^^  Cooperative  Bulldlnir  ^  Lo^n  Asiociatlon,  Br»ii..rd.  Minn.^ 

cniCAUU.  writes:     It  i»  of  more  tmponance  m   a  businctiR  ofHce  than <i  typewriter," 

?££frB*  1  *^  '^il***''!}!:  S^'^'  .f  •*''^  ^  L*wreope  SUte  Hopltal,  aedennbars,  New  York.  wrlte«:  -Wo 

t>FF|CB:  I  Tirw  York,  cnuld  not  (f«t  alani?  without  tl  except  with  ih<*  aid  of  an  addUional  clerk/' 

K  are  LEADERS  Id  the 

njttnnfacture  of    bJKh* 

grade  specialties  in  Fehicle». 

Our  Carts  and  Traps  are 
huilt  on  the  moi^t  approved 
lines  by  skilled  workmen, 
and  are  dnisbcd  in  the  height 
of  the  art. 

Either  plain  or  ball' bearing 
axles. 

Catalogue  free    on   applica^ 
tion, 

W.S.FRAZIER&CO., 

373-375    WABASH    AVE., 


CHICAGO. 


k,   AH  ROB  A,   Elil'-f  V«  S*  A* 


About  that  New  House, 

lfefe*A  help  for  you  with  in  plan,  ideas  for  its  finish. 
Artistic  Dwellings,  ('94  designs  now  ready)  shows  70 

handsome   houses,  the  results  of  the  careful  study   and  best 

thought  of 

Specialists  Skilled  in  Home  Designing. 

Dwcllin^js   of  all  grades,    cheap,    medium    and    eUiH>rate, 

Views f  plans  and  estimaies,    I2j  //.,  9x12^  seni 
prepaid  for  $r.oo, 

FRANK  P.  ALLEN,  Architect^  1S2  Houseman  Blk^  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

CHteHoo  and  Paraboloii  MAGIC  LANTERNS 

«xtd  Stereopticoni,  Oil.  I^me,  or  hl«.ctric  I4ght,  Views  of  World 'a 
F»ir,  Scripture.  Temperaooeand  other  Bubjecti*  for  profitahle  pnh- 
lic  lectur»it  or  priymte  talk** 

^^r  J.  B.  COLT  &  CO.    Si^-^^:Siii:ii: 


Colmobiaa  De^k  Catalogise  i6o» 
paices.  pootajEc  7c.  Desk*  from 
16.00  to  Moo.oo.        *<*.'.'.* 

AmeHcan  Desk  &  Seating  Co, 

270-372  W*ba4h  Av,,    CH ICAGO.  U.S JL 


BAYIE'S  DEVILED  CHEESE. 

The  onlr  Cheeoe  for  Epicnrea.    Your  Grocer  has 
ft;  A  fnil-eiee  Jar  will  b^  sent,  charRes  prepaid,  on 
reoolpt  of  fifty  oenta.  by  the  iBaker, 
GEO.  A,    »AYLE)St*  Lonlo.  Wo. 


m  Thi  Old  Riliabli  Standard  Pm,  No.  048. 


JS6  JTolui  St.,  K.  ir. 


«<|Wt.^   ^-TXX-^ 


rv/i&ir 


In  Competition  with  Like  Manufactured   Pn 

the  Entire  World, 


AND 


BR.A.ISnD 


COLLARS  ->  CUFFS 


SHIR 


EXHIBITED    AT    THE    WORLD'S   COLUMBIAN    CXPflMT 

SECURED  SOT  MERELY  THE  ORDIVARY  "MKO  4L  OF  COUUTKSV/*  SOT  OK 
MEDAL  FOROlfiNEHAL  KXCELLKNCK,  BUT  TIIK 

♦    ♦    ♦      HIGHEST      AWARD 

GIVEN    IK     THESE    INOUSTHIEa,   WHICH     Cft 

SUPERIUKITY.    IT  13  A  TRIUMPH  FOR    .  i 

SVill;  artistic  merit,  and  iutrtiino  values  lire  n^oogaisad.  Ift  i»  ah  ind 
di^ctiminatiog  tastes  of  the  thou^aads  of  good  dfcgyra  wtio  mr^  wPArioc  I 
goods. 

Yuur  outfitter  has  them,  or  €aD  g^  them  for  you  ;  or*  if  joti  j«efbr«  '^ 
Dame  you  a  responsible  dealer  i^ho  will  attend  to  yofttr  orders. 

All  patrons  of .  uf^r^^^r^Ji  Shixte  and  *"Q^t^  stamped  <kA\hX%  aod 
aiiteed  absolute  satisf action. 

Aren*t  These  Goods  Just  Right  for  HoRday  Gifts  ?     Usef 


CLUBTT,  COON  &  CO.,  Makers, 


"^THIfUHf 


Gl2/iVElSELEVA^ 


m 


Passenger  and  Ric(ght  el 

^^^^   or  CVERV  OCS6RIPTIO 


IN  US 


'.I' 


ACCIDENT    HAS 


SAFETY  SPEED  AND  ECONOMY  CI 


3s. 


rGRAVES  ELEV4 

ROCMESTEl 


PA^TFIIR    :GERM    PRI 

r  no  ■  L  u  rv  vv'ater  fili 

\t*y  con^tnif^tafl  on  ipcionMflr  nrinclplnt  to  i!»*«t  dv^ry  r^ulrvmeiit  for  nttfj  ^J^^\ 
flItcHiijr  m-^iuro  will  romoTe  tiHnLHHA.  rrt^ttitii*  Aftn  Jif-  i^^nmAmmj^ 
fbe  niter  («  appriMbld  to  city  wiUriOtnar  or  forclitern  or  ««^ll  «%l«r. 


at  tha  tr»a  drVakVttVt*^'- 

THE  PJLHTT^ 

ft*  r- 


wmw^mmsFmrnmBimmmr 


m 


4 


CAti^KR.— **I  envy 
you  your  cook.  Her 
pa»txY  is  pc  r  feet  ion, 
ftnd  her  fried  ovstcrs 
and  potatoes  giiuply 
delicious*" 

Hostess.— **She  is  a 
good  cook,  but  you 
must  give  some  of  ihc 
credit  toCottolcnCt  tlic 
new  shortening,  li 
takes  the  place  of  l;ini 
cntirclvt  and  we  won- 
der now  how  we  ever 
got  along  without  it. " 

CorroLRNH  i»  sold  in 
three  and  five  lb.  pails. 


MADK  ONX.y  BY 

N.K.Fairbaiik 
&Co., 

CHICAGO,  8T.  LOUIS,  MONTREAL,  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


World's  Fair, 


CHICAGO 


MELLIN'S  FOOD 

RECEIVES  THE 

Highest  Award 

FOR  INFANTS'  FOODS. 


n 


Medal  and  Diploma. 

|t:iipv,|  "    '     *    '•   '^"^ 

Metltol  Pood  \M  tsMni  in  the  rhlMr^n's  B' 
IHdlhc  toft^nM  thAl  A1V  left  *t  the  Cr«*cbe. 
Afifir  af^irtrlJtiaf  theocta«r/tMjdAl  tlnd  Mei:.       .      ..  -_,^ 

(M1M>  MARJORY  HA LL» 
AtttCfoaof  ttieCrtelieaoa  Day  Nun^i?  Exhibit,  World's  FMr» 
iuui  Vlr?0nl*  Dtky  Nurw^ry,  N**w  York  Cigr. 


1 


"*" ' 


f^<%^^^^^^^^^^^ 


«0 


^wmmrrnmnmrntFTmBimmm 


CHARLES   GOUNOD. 
*"  To  my  good  friend,  A.  Marianu  beneficent  discoverer  i 
that  admirable  wine  which  has  so  often  restored  my  streiigth*1 


4^  it  >*«»*.rf^ 

Far  Body  and  Brain. 


Most  popularly  since  30  Years  all  Eminent  Physicians  REcomiEKD 
used  tanic-stimu- 
larttin  Hospitals, 
Public  and  Relig- 
bus  Institutions 
everywhere. 

(MARIANI  WINE.) 


VIN  MARIANI 


NOURISHES     FORTIFIES     REFRESH 

Strengthens  entire  systetn ;  poutiveiy  the  most  Agreeable,  Effectiv 

Renovator  of  the  Vitat  Forces, 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Every  Test,  Strictly  on  its  own  Merits.  Proves  its  Exccptkhm 

PALATABLE  AS  CHOICEST  OLD  WINES. 
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